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CHAPTER  XXX. 

IIOT  CnKEKR  Aum  TskRvvXj  Eves. 

ALF-AN-HOUR  later  Bath- 
sheba  entered  her  own  bonse. 
There  burnt  upon  her  face 
when  eho  met  the  light  of 
the  caudles  the  flush  and 
excitement  which  wore  little 
less  than  chronic  with  her 
now.  The  farewell  words  of 
Troy,  who  had  accompanied 
her  to  the  very  door,  still 
lingered  in  her  ears.  He 
had  bidden  her  adieu  for 
two  days,  which  were,  so  he 
stated,  to  be  spent  at  Bath 
in  visiting  some  friends.  He 
had  also  kissed  her  a  second 
time. 

It  is  only  fair  to  Batheheba 
in  «:qtbiB  here  «  littlo  fact  which  did  oot  come  to  light  till  a  long  time 
nflcnrardi :  iixni  Troy's  presentation  of  himself  so  aptly  at  the  roadside 
ihii  ereeiog  «u  not  '  dlMincUr  preconcerted  arrangement.     He 

b«Ml  liinte^T — ahs  hi:..  u  ;  and  it  was  only  on  the  chance  of  his 

r  '  thftt  she  had  diauiiesed  Oak,  fearing  a  meeting  between  them 

jo:..; 
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She  now  sank  down  into  a  chair,  wild  and  pertnrbed  by  all  these  new 
and  fevering  Boqaences.  Then  she  jumped  np  with  a  manner  of  decision, 
and  fetched  her  desk  from  a  side  table. 

In  three  minutes,  without  pause  or  modification,  she  had  written  a 
letter  to  Boldwood,  at  his  address  beyond  Casterbridge,  saying  mildly  bat 
firmly  that  she  hod  well  considered  the  whole  subject  he  had  broo^t 
before  her  and  kindly  given  her  time  to  decide  upon ;  that  her  final 
decision  was  that  she  could  not  many  him.  She  had  expressed  to  Oak 
an  intention  to  wait  till  Boldwood  came  home  before  communicating  to 
him  her  conclusive  reply.    But  Bathsheba  found  that  she  could  not  wait. 

It  was  impossible  to  send  this  letter  till  the  next  day ;  yet  to  quell  her 
nneasiness  by  getting  it  out  of  her  hands,  and  so,  as  it  were,  setting  the 
act  in  motion  at  once,  she  arose  to  take  it  to  any  one  of  the  women  who 
might  be  in  the  kitchen. 

She  paused  in  the  passage.  A  dialogue  was  going  on  in  the  kitchen, 
and  Bathsheba  and  Troy  were  the  subject  of  it. 

"  If  he  marry  her,  she'll  gie  up  farming." 

"  'Twill  be  a  gallant  life,  but  may  bring  some  trouble  between  the 
mirth — so  say  I." 

"  Well,  I  wish  I  had  half  such  a  husband." 

Bathsheba  had  too  much  sense  to  mind  seriously  what  her  servitors 
said  about  her ;  but  too  much  womanly  redundance  of  speech  to  leave 
alone  what  was  said  till  it  died  the  natural  death  of  anininded  things. 
She  burst  in  upon  them. 

"  Who  are  you  speaking  of?  "  she  asked. 

There  was  a  pause  before  anybody  replied.  At  last  Liddy  said, 
frankly,  "  What  was  passing  was  a  bit  of  a  word  about  yourself,  miss." 

"  I  thought  so  t  Maryann  and  Liddy  and  Temperance — ^now  I  forbid 
you  to  suppose  such  things.  You  know  I  don't  care  the  least  for  Vb. 
Troy — not  I.  Everybody  knows  how  much  I  hate  him. — Ye^,"  repeated 
the  froward  young  person,  "  hate  him  I  " 

"  We  know  you  do,  miss,"  said  Liddy,  "  and  so  do  wo  all." 

"  I  hate  him  too,"  said  Maryann. 

"  Maryann — 0  you  perjured  woman  I  How  you  can  speak  that 
wicked  story !  "  said  Bathsheba,  exeitedly.  "  You  admired  him  from 
your  heart  only  this  morning  in  the  very  world,  yoa  did.  Yes,  Haiyami, 
you  know  it  I " 

"  Yes,  miss,  but  so  did  you.  He  is  a  wild  scamp  now,  and  you  are 
right  to  hate  him." 

"  He's  twt  a  wild  scamp !  How  dare  yon  to  my  face  I  I  have  no  right 
to  hate  him,  nor  you,  nor  anybody.  But  I  am  a  silly  woman.  What  is 
it  to  me  what  he  is  ?  You  know  it  is  nothing.  I  don't  care  for  him ;  I 
don't  mean  to  defend  his  good  name,  not  I.  Mind  this,  if  any  of  yon  say 
a  word  against  him  you'll  be  dismissed  instantly." 

She  flung  down  the  letter  and  surged  back  into  the  parlour,  iritti  a 
big  heart  and  tearful  eyes,  Liddy  following  her. 
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"  0  BUM  I  "  said  mild  liddy,  looking  pitifolly  into  Bathshebs's  face. 
"I  am  BOTTj  we  mistook  yea  so  t  I  did  think  you  cared  for  him ;  bat  I 
Me  jaa  don't  nov." 

<'  Shut  the  door,  Liddy." 

Idddy  cloeed  the  door,  and  went  on:  "People  always  says  such 
foolery^  miss.  I'll  make  answer  hencefor'ard,  '  Of  conrse  a  lady  like  Miss 
Everdene  can't  love  him ; '  I'll  say  it  out  in  plain  black  and  white." 

Batlaheba  bant  oat:  "  0  Liddy,  are  you  such  a  simpleton !  Can't 
joa  read  riddles  ?    Can't  yon  see  1    Are  yon  a  woman  yourself  I " 

Liddy's  ekar  eyes  rounded  with  wonderment. 

"  Yes,  yoa  must  be  a  blind  thing,  Liddy  1 "  she  said,  in  reckless 
almidonment  and  grief.  "  Oh,  I  love  him  to  very  distraction  and  misery 
and  agony.  Don't  be  frightened  at  me,  though  perhaps  I  am  enough  to 
ta^iea  any  innocent  woman.  Come  closer — closer."  She  put  her  arms 
nxmd  Liddy's  neck.  "  I  must  let  it  out  to  somebody;  it  is  wearing  me 
•«my.  Don't  you  yet  know  enough  of  me  to  see  through  that  miserable 
denial  of  mine  ?  O  God,  what  a  lie  it  was  I  Heaven  and  my  Love  for- 
give me.  And  don't  you  know  that  a  woman  who  loves  at  all  thinks 
nothing  of  perjury  when  it  is  balanced  against  her  love  ?  There,  go  out 
of  the  room ;  I  want  to  be  quite  alone." 

Liddy  went  towards  the  door. 

"  Liddy,  come  here.  Solemnly  swear  to  me  that  he's  not  a  bad  man ; 
that  it  is  ajl  lies  they  say  about  him  I " 

♦'  But,  miss,  how  can  I  say  he  is  not  if " 

"  Yoa  graceless  girl.  How  can  you  have  the  cruel  heart  to  repeat  what 

tliey  say  ?    Unfeeling  thing  that  you  are But  I'll  see  if  you  or 

anybody  else  in  the  village,  or  town  either,  dare  do  such  a  thing ! "  She 
started  off,  pacing  from  fire-place  to  door,  and  back  again. 

"No,  miss.  I  don't — I  know  it  is  not  true,"  said  Liddy,  fdghtened 
at  Bathsheba's  unwonted  vehemence. 

"  I  suppose  you  only  agree  with  me  like  that  to  please  me.  But, 
Liddy,  he  cannot  be  bad,  as  is  said.    Do  you  hear  ?  " 

•«  Yes,  miss,  yes." 

"  And  you  don't  believe  he  is  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say,  miss,"  said  Liddy,  beginning  to  cry. 
"  If  I  say  No,  you  don't  believe  me ;  and  if  I  say  Yes,  you  rage 
at  me." 

"  Say  you  don't  believe  it — say  you  don't  I " 

"  I  don't  believe  him  to  be  so  bad  as  they  make  out." 

"  He  is  not  bad  at  all My  poor  life  and  heart,  how  weak  I 

am  t "  she  moaned,  in  a  relaxed,  desultory  way,  heedless  of  Liddy's  pre- 
sence. "  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  him  !  Loving  is  miseiy  for 
women  always.  I  shall  never  forgive  my  Maker  for  making  me  a  woman. 
and  dearly  am  I  beginning  to  pay  for  the  honour  of  owning  a  pretty  face." 
She  freshened  and  turned  to  Liddy  suddenly.  "Mind  this,  Lydia 
Smallbary,  if  you  repeat  anywhere  a  single  word  of  what  I  have  said  to 
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yon  inside  this  closed  door,  I'll  never  tmst  yon,  or  love  jon,  or  have  yon 
xvith  mo  a  moment  longer — not  a  moment." 

"  I  don't  want  to  repeat  anything,"  said  Liddy  with  womanly  dignity 
of  a  diminutive  order;  "but  I  don't  wish  to  stay  with  yon.  And,  if 
yon  please,  I'll  go  at  the  end  of  the  harvest,  or  this  week,  or  to-day  .... 
I  don't  see  that  I  deserve  to  be  pat  npon  and  stormed  at  for  nothing  I" 
conclnded  the  small  woman,  bigly. 

"  No,  no,  Liddy ;  yon  mnst  stay  I  "  said  Bathsheba,  dropping  from 
haughtiness  to  entreaty  with  capricious  inconsequence.  "You  mnst  not 
notice  my  being  in  a  taking  just  now.  Yon  are  not  as  a  servant — you  are 
a  companion  to  me.  Dear,  dear — I  don't  know  what  I  am  doing  since 
this  miserable  ache  o'my  heart  has  weighted  and  worn  upon  me  so.  What 
shall  I  come  to  I  I  suppose  I  shall  die  quite  young.  Yes,  I  know  I  shall. 
I  wonder  sometimes  if  I  am  doomed  to  die  in  the  Union.  I  am  friendless 
enongh,  God  knows." 

"  I  won't  notice  anything,  nor  will  I  leave  you  I "  sobbed  Liddy, 
impulsively  putting  up  her  lips  to  fiathsheba's,  and  kissing  her. 

Then  Bathsheba  kissed  Liddy,  and  all  was  smooth  again. 

"  I  don't  often  cry,  do  I,  Lidd  ?  but  you  have  made  tears  come  into  my 
eyes,"  she  said,  a  smile  shining  through  the  moisture.  "  Try  to  think 
him  a  good  man,  won't  you,  dear  Liddy  ?  " 

"  I  will,  miss,  indeed." 

"  Ho  is  a  sort  of  steady  man  in  a  wild  way,  yon  know.  That's  better 
than  to  be  as  some  are,  wild  in  a  steady  way.  I  am  afraid  that's  how 
I  am.  And  promise  me  to  keep  my  secret — do,  Liddy  I  And  do  not 
let  them  know  that  I  have  been  crying  about  him,  because  it  will  be 
dreadful  for  me,  and  no  good  to  him,  poor  thing  1 " 

"  Death's  head  himself  shan't  wring  it  from  me,  mistress,  if  I've  a 
mind  to  keep  anything,  and  I'll  always  be  your  friend,"  replied  Liddy, 
emphatically,  at  the  same  time  bringing  a  few  more  tears  into  her  own 
eyoii,  not  from  any  particular  necessity,  but  from  an  artistic  sense  of 
making  herself  in  keeping  with  the  remainder  of  the  picture,  which  seems 
to  bflnence  women  at  such  times.  "  I  think  God  likes  us  to  bo  good 
friends,  don't  yon  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  do." 

"And,  dear  miss,  you  won't  harry  me  and  storm  at  mo,  will  you? 
because  yon  seem  to  swell  so  tall  as  a  lion  then,  and  it  frightens  me.  Do 
yon  know,  I  fancy  yoa  would  be  a  match  for  any  man  when  yon  are  in 
ouA  o'  your  takings." 

"Never I  do  you  ?"  said  Rathshnba,  slightly  Innghing,  though  some- 
what serioosly  alarmed  by  this  Amazonian  picture  of  herself.  "  1 1">"-'>  "^ 
km  not  a  bold  sort  of  maid — manninh  ?  "  she  conticned,  with  somn  ai 

"  Oh  no,  not  oauniiih ;  bat  so  ah' '  '  .  oa 

that  way  KmietimM.    Ah  I   miss,"  '   hM 

breath  very  ladly  in  and  Mot  it  very  sadly  oat,  "  I  wish  I  bad  half  your 
isfling  that  war.     'Tit  ■  grooi  prolceUoa  to  »  poor  tuaid  ia  these  days  I  " 


'd 
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CHAFTEB  TCTCXl 

Blaub:  Fubt. 

The  next  ereiuDg  Baihsheba,  with  the  idea  of  getting  oat  of  the  way  of 
Mr.  Bddwood  in  the  event  of  his  returning  to  answer  her  note  in  person, 
proceeded  to  fdlfil  an  engagement  made  with  Liddy  some  few  hours 
earlier.  Bathsheba's  companion,  as  a  gage  of  their  reconciliation,  had 
been  granted  a  week's  holiday  to  visit  her  sister,  who  was  married  to  a 
thriving  hurdler  and  cattle  crib-maker  living  in  a  delightfhl  labyrinth  of 
hazel  copse  not  far  from  Yalbory.  The  arrangement  was  that  Miss 
Everdene  should  hononr  them  by  coming  there  for  a  day  or  two  to  inspect 
wme  ingenious  contrivances  which  this  man  of  the  woods  had  introduced 
into  his  wares. 

Leaving  her  instructions  with  Gabriel  and  Maryann  that  they  were 
to  see  everything  carefully  locked  up  for  the  night,  she  went  out  of  the 
house  just  at  the  close  of  a  timely  thunder-shower,  which  had  refined  the 
air,  and  daintily  bathed  the  mere  coat  of  the  land,  all  beneath  being  dry 
as  ev^r.  Freshness  was  exhaled  in  an  essence  from  the  varied  contours 
of  bank  and  hollow,  as  if  the  earth  breathed  maiden  breath,  and  the 
pleased  birds  were  hymning  to  the  scene.  Before  her  among  the  clouds 
there  was  a  contrast  in  the  shape  of  lairs  of  fierce  light  which  showed 
themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  hidden  sun,  lingering  on  to  the 
farthest  north-west  comer  of  the  heavens  that  this  midsummer  season 
allowed. 

She  had  walked  nearly  three  miles  of  her  journey,  watching  how  the 
day  was  retreating,  and  thinking  how  the  time  of  deeds  was  quietly  melt- 
ing into  the  time  of  thought,  to  give  place  in  its  turn  to  the  time  of 
prayer  and  sleep,  when  she  beheld  advancing  over  the  hill  the  very  man 
she  sought  so  anxiously  to  elude.  Boldwood  was  stepping  on,  not  with 
that  quiet  tread  of  reserved  strength  which  was  his  customary  gait,  in 
which  he  always  seemed  to  be  balancing  two  thoughts.  His  manner  was 
stunned  and  sluggish  now. 

Boldwood  had  for  the  first  time  been  awakened  to  woman's  privileges 
in  the  practice  of  tergiversation  without  regard  to  another's  distraction 
and  possible  blight.  That  Bathsheba  was  a  firm  and  positive  girl,  far 
less  inconsequent  than  her  fellows,  had  been  the  very  long  of  his  hope ; 
for  he  had  held  that  these  qualities  would  lead  her  to  adhere  to  a  straight 
course  for  consistency's  sake,  and  accept  him,  though  her  fancy  might 
not  flood  him  with  the  iridescent  hues  of  uncritical  love.  But  the  argu- 
ment now  came  back  as  sorry  gleams  from  a  broken  mirror.  The  dis- 
covery was  no  less  a  scourge  than  a  surprise. 

He  came  on  looking  upon  the  ground,  and  did  not  see  Bathsheba  till 
they  were  less  than  a  stone's  throw  apart.  He  looked  up  at  the  sound  of 
her  pit-pat,  and  his  changed  appearance  sufficiently  denoted  to  her  the 
depth  and  strength  of  the  feelings  paralysed  by  her  letter. 
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"  Oh ;  is  it  von,  Mr.  Bold  wood,"  she  faltered,  a  gnilty  warmth  pnlsio^j 
in  her  face.  ' 

Those  who  have  the  power  of  reproaching  in  silence  may  find  it  a 
means  more  effective  than  words.  There  are  accents  in  the  eye  which  are 
not  on  the  tongne,  and  mure  tales  come  from  pale  lips  than  can  enter  an 
ear.  It  is  both  the  grandeur  and  the  pain  of  the  remoter  moods  that  they 
avoid  the  pathway  of  sonnd.     Boldwood's  look  was  onanswerable. 

Seeing  she  turned  a  Uttle  aside,  he  said,  "What,  are  yoa  afiraid 
of  me?  " 

"  Why  should  you  say  that  ?  "  said  Bathsheba.  I 

"  I  fancied  yon  looked  so,"  said  he.  "  And  it  is  most  strange,  because 
of  its  contrast  with  my  feeling  for  yon." 

She  regained  self- possession,  fixed  her  eyes  calmly,  and  waited.  | 

"  You  know  what  that  feeling  is,"  continued  Boldwood  deliberately. 
"  A  thing  strong  as  death.     No  dismissal  by  a  hasty  letter  aiTects  that." 

"  I  wish  you  did  not  feel  so  strongly  about  me,"  she  murmured.  "  It 
is  generous  of  you,  and  more  than  I  deserve,  but  I  must  not  hear  it  now." 

"  Hear  it  ?  What  do  you  think  I  have  to  say,  then  ?  I  am  not  to 
marry  yon,  and  that's  enough.  Your  letter  was  excellently  plain.  I  want 
you  to  hear  nothing — not  I." 

Bathsheba  was  unable  to  direct  her  will  into  any  definite  groove  for 
freeing  herself  from  this  fearfully  awkward  position.     She  confnsedlj , 
said,  "  Good  evening,"  and  was  moving  on.     Boldwood  walked  up  to  her  ^ 
heavily  and  dully. 

"  Bathsheba — darling — is  it  final  indeed  ?  " 
I        "  Indeed  it  is." 

'•  0,  Bathsheba — have  pity  upon  me  I  "  Boldwood  burst  out.  "  God's 
sake,  yes — I  am  come  to  that  low,  lowest  stage — to  ask  a  woman  for  pity  1 
Still,  she  is  yon — she  is  yon." 

Bathsheba  commanded  herself  well.  But  she  could  hardly  get  a  clear 
voice  lor  what  came  insiinctiTely  to  her  lips:  "There  is  Uttle  honour  to 
the  woman  in  that  speech."  It  was  only  whispered,  for  something 
nnntterably  mournful  no  less  than  distressing  in  this  spectacle  of  a  man 
showing  himself  to  be  so  entirely  the  vane  of  a  passion  enervated  the 
feminine  instinct  for  punctilios. 

"  I  am  beyond  myself  about  this,  and  am  mad,"  ho  said.  "I  am  no 
stoic  at  all  to  bo  supplicating  here  ;  bnt  I  do  supplicate  to  jon.  I  wish 
yo\x  knew  whitt  is  in  me  of  devotion  to  yon  ;  but  it  is  impossible,  that. 
In  bare  human  mercy  to  a  lonely  man  don't  throw  mo  off  now  1  " 

"  I  don't  throw  yoa  off — indeed,  bow  can  I  ?  I  navtir  had  you."  In 
her  soon-cloar  sense  that  she  had  never  loved  him  she  forgot  for  a 
moment  her  thoughtless  angle  on  that  day  in  February.  I 

"  But  there  was  a  time  when  yon  tnmed  tr>  lO  I  thon|^  ofl 

yott.     I  don't  roproa«h  yoa,  for  eren  now  I  fof  '  ignorant  anfl 

eold  darkness  that  I  Bbo«dd  have  lived  in  if  yoa  had  not  attraeted  me  by 
iiuU  lettw — Talentina  yoa  eall  iW-would  hare  been  worse  than  my  ksoW' 
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Uigfi  of  yon,  thoogh  it  has  brought  this  miseiy.  Bat,  I  say,  there  was  a 
time  when  I  knew  nothing  of  yon,  and  cared  nothing  for  yon,  and  yet  yoa 
drew  me  on.  And  if  yon  say  yon  gave  me  no  encooragement  I  cannot 
bat  eontradiet  yon." 

"What  yoa  call  encooragement  was  the  childish  game  of  an  idle 
minute.  I  have  bitterly  repented  of  it — ay,  bitterly,  and  in  tears.  Can 
yon  still  go  on  reminding  me  ?  " 

"  I  don't  accose  yoa  of  it — ^I  deplore  it.  I  took  for  earnest  what 
yoa  insist  was  jest,  and  now  this  that  I  pray  to  be  jest  yon  say  is  awfnl 
wretched  earnest.  Onr  moods  meet  at  wrong  places.  I  wish  your  feeling 
was  more  like  mine,  or  my  feeling  more  like  yonrs  I  0  conld  I  bat  have 
foreseen  the  tortore  that  trifling  trick  was  going  to  lead  me  into,  how  I 
ahoold  have  cursed  yoa ;  bat  only  having  been  able  to  see  it  since,  I 
eamiot  do  that,  for  I  love  yoa  too  well  1  Bat  it  is  weak,  idle  drivelling  to 
go  on  like  this.  .  .  .  Bathsheba,  yoa  are  the  first  woman  of  any  shade 
or  natare  that  I  have  ever  looked  at  to  love,  and  it  is  the  having  been 
so  near  claiming  yoa  for  my  own  that  makes  this  denial  so  hard  to  bear. 
How  nearly  yoa  pronused  me  1  But  I  don't  speak  now  to  move  your 
heart,  and  make  you  grieve  because  of  my  pain ;  it  is  no  use,  that.  I 
must  bear  it ;  my  pain  would  get  no  less  by  paining  you." 

"  But  I  do  pity  you — deeply— oh  so  deeply  !  "  she  earnestly  said. 

"  Do  no  such  thing — do  no  such  thing.  Your  dear  love,  Bathsheba, 
is  such  a  vast  thing  beside  your  pity  that  the  loss  of  your  pity  as  well  as 
your  love  is  no  great  addition  to  my  sorrow,  nor  does  the  gain  of  your 
pity  make  it  sensibly  less.  Ob  sweet — how  dearly  you  spoke  to  me  behind 
the  spear-bed  at  the  washing-pool,  and  in  the  bam  at  the  shearing,  and 
that  dearest  last  time  in  the  evening  at  your  home !  AVhere  are  your 
pleasant  words  all  gone — your  earnest  hope  to  be  able  to  love  me? 
■Where  is  your  firm  conviction  that  you  would  get  to  care  for  me  very 
mach  ?    KeaUy  forgotten  ? — ^really  ?  " 

She  checked  emotion,  looked  him  quietly  and  clearly  in  the  face,  and 
said  in  her  low  firm  voice,  •'  Mr.  Boldwood,  I  promised  you  nothing. 
Would  you  have  had  me  a  woman  of  clay  when  you  paid  me  that  farthest, 
highest  compliment  a  man  can  pay  a  woman — telliog  her  he  loves  her  ? 
I  was  bound  to  show  some  feelLog,  if  I  would  not  be  a  graceless  shrew. 
Yet  each  of  those  pleasures  was  jnst  for  the  day — the  day  jast  for  the 
pleasure.  How  was  I  to  know  that  what  is  a  pastime  to  all  other  men 
was  death  to  you  ?     Have  reason,  do,  and  think  more  kindly  of  me  1 " 

"  Well,  never  mind  arguing — never  mind.  One  thing  is  sure :  yoa 
were  all  but  mine,  and  now  you  ore  not  nearly  mine.  Everything  is 
changed,  and  that  by  you  alone,  remember.  You  were  nothing  to  me 
once,  and  I  was  contented ;  you  are  now  nothing  to  me  again,  and  how 
different  the  second  nothing  is  from  the  first  1  Would  to  God  you  had 
never  taken  me  up,  since  it  was  only  to  throw  me  down  I  " 

Bathsheba,  in  spite  of  her  mettle,  began  to  feel  unmistakable  signs 
that  she  was  inherently  the  weaker  vessel.    She  strove  miserably  against 
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this  femininity  which  wonld  inaist  upon  snpplyiiig  onbidden  emotbna  in 
stronger  and  stronger  enrrent.  She  had  tried  to  elade  agitation  by  fixing 
her  mind  on  the  trees,  sky,  any  trivial  object  before  her  eyes,  whilst  bis 
reproaches  fell,  bat  ingennity  coold  not  saye  her  now. 

"  I  did  not  take  you  dp — sorely  I  did  not  I "  she  answered  as 
heroically  as  she  could.  "  Bat  don't  be  in  this  mood  with  me.  I  can 
endare  being  told  I  am  in  the  wrong,  if  yoa  will  only  tell  it  me  gently  t 
Oh  sir,  will  yoa  not  kindly  forgive  me,  and  look  at  it  cheerfully  ?  " 

"  Cheerfully  I  Can  a  man  fooled  to  attor  heartboming  find  a  reason 
for  being  merry  ?  If  I  have  lost,  how  can  I  be  as  if  I  had  won  ? 
Heavens,  you  most  bo  heartless  quite  I  Had  I  known  what  a  fearfully 
bitter  sweet  this  was  to  be,  how  I  would  have  avoided  you,  and  never 
seen  you,  and  been  deaf  to  you.  I  tell  you  all  this,  but  what  do  you  care  t 
You  don't  care." 

She  retomed  silent  and  weak  denials  to  his  charges,  and  swayed  her 
head  desperately,  as  if  to  thrust  away  the  words  as  they  came  showering 
about  her  ears  from  the  lips  of  the  trembling  man  in  the  climax  of  life, 
with  his  bronzed  Roman  face  and  fine  frame. 

"  Dearest,  dearest,  I  am  wavering  oven  now  between  the  two  opposites 
of  recklessly  renouncing  yon,  and  labooring  hambly  for  you  again.  Forget 
that  you  have  said  No,  and  let  it  be  as  it  was.  Say,  Bathsheba,  that  yoa 
only  wrote  that  refusal  to  me  in  fun — come,  say  it  to  me  I " 

"  It  would  be  untrue,  and  painful  to  both  of  us.  You  overrate  my 
capacity  for  love.  I  don't  possess  half  the  warmth  of  natare  you  believe 
me  to  have.  An  unprotected  childhood  in  a  cold  world  has  beaten  gentle- 
ness out  of  me." 

He  immediately  said  with  more  resentment :  "  That  may  be  true, 
somewhat ;  but  ah,  Miss  Everdene,  it  won't  do  as  a  reason  1  You  are  not 
the  cold  woman  you  woald  have  me  believe.  No,  no.  It  isn't  because 
you  have  no  feeling  in  you  that  you  don't  love  me.  You  naturally 
would  have  me  think  so — you  would  hide  from  me  that  you  have  a  burning 
heart  Uke  mine.  You  have  love  enough,  but  it  is  turned  into  a  new 
channel.    I  know  where." 

The  swift  music  of  her  heart  became  hubbub  now,  and  she  throbbed 
to  extremity.  He  was  coming  to  Troy.  He  did  then  know  what  had 
transpired  I     And  the  name  fell  from  his  lips  the  next  moment. 

"  Why  did  Troy  not  leave  my  treasure  alone  ?  "  he  asked,  fiercely. 
"  When  I  had  no  thought  of  injuring  him  why  did  ho  force  himself  upon 
your  notice  I  Before  he  worried  you  your  inclination  was  to  have  me ; 
when  next  I  should  hare  come  to  you  yonr  answer  would  have  been  Yes. 
Can  you  deny  it — I  ask,  can  you  deny  it  ?  " 

She  delayed  the  reply,  but  was  too  honest  to  withhold  it.  "  I  can- 
not," she  whispered. 

"  I  know  you  caimot.  But  he  stole  in  in  my  absence  and  robbed  me. 
Why  didn't  he  win  you  away  before,  when  nobody  would  have  been 
grieved  9 — when  nobody  woiUd  have  been  set  tale-bearing.     Now  the 
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people  aneer  at  me— the  veiy  hills  and  sky  seem  to  langh  at  me  till  I  blnsh 
■hamefolly  for  mj  folly.  I  have  lost  my  respect,  my  good  name,  my  stand- 
ing— lost  it,  never  to  get  it  again.    Qo  and  many  yonr  man — go  on  I  " 

"  Oh  sii^Mr.  Boldwood  I " 

"Yoo  may  as  well.  I  have  no  farther  claim  upon  yon.  As  for 
me,  I  had  better  go  somewhere  alone,  and  hide, — and  pray.  I  loved 
a  woman  once.  I  am  now  ashamed.  When  I  am  dead  they'll  say, 
miserable  love-sick  man  that  he  was.  Heaven — heaven — if  I  had  got 
jilted  secretly,  and  the  dishonour  not  known,  and  my  position  kept  I 
Bat  no  matter,  it  is  gone,  and  the  woman  not  gained.  Shame  upon  him 
— shame  I " 

His  nnreasonable  anger  terrified  her,  and  she  glided  from  him,  with- 
out obviously  moving,  as  she  said,  "  I  am  only  a  girl — do  not  speak  to 
me  sol" 

"  All  the  time  you  knew — how  very  well  you  knew — that  yonr  new 
freak  was  my  misery.  Dazzled  by  brass  and  scarlet— oh  Bathsheba — this 
is  woman's  folly  indeed  1 " 

She  fired  up  at  once.  "  Yon  are  taking  too  mnch  upon  yourself !  " 
she  said,  vehemently.  "  Everybody  is  upon  me — everybody.  It  is  un- 
manly to  attack  a  woman  so  I  I  have  nobody  in  the  world  to  fight  my 
battles  for  me,  but  no  mercy  is  shown.  Yet  if  a  thousand  of  you  sneer 
and  say  things  against  me,  I  tcill  not  be  put  down  1 " 

"  You'll  chatter  with  him  doubtless  about  me.  Say  to  him,  '  Bold- 
wood  would  have  died  for  me.'  Yes,  and  you  have  given  way  to  him 
knowing  him  to  be  not  the  man  for  you.  He  has  kissed  you — claimed 
yon  as  his.     Do  you  hear,  he  has  kissed  you.     Deny  it  I  " 

The  most  tragic  woman  is  cowed  by  a  tragic  man,  and  although  Bold- 
wood  was,  in  vehemence  and  glow,  nearly  her  own  self  rendered  into 
another  sex,  Bathsheba's  cheek  quivered.  She  gasped,  "  Leave  me  sir — 
leave  mo  1     I  am  nothing  to  yon.     Let  me  go  on !  " 

"  Deny  that  he  has  kissed  you." 

"  I  shall  not." 

"  Ha — then  he  has  I  "  came  hoarsely  from  the  farmer. 

<'  He  has,"  she  said,  slowly,  and  in  spite  of  her  fear,  defiantly.  "  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  speak  the  truth." 

"  Then  curse  him  ;  and  curse  him  I "  said  Boldwood,  breaking  into  a 
whispered  fury.  "  Whilst  I  would  have  given  worlds  to  touch  your  hand 
you  have  let  a  rake  come  in  without  right  or  ceremony  and — kiss  you  ! 
Heaven's  mercy — kiss  you  !  .  .  .  Ah,  a  time  of  his  life  shall  come  when 
he  wOl  have  to  repent — and  think  wretchedly  of  the  pain  he  has  caused 
another  man  ;  and  then  may  he  ache,  and  wish,  and  curse,  and  yearn — 
as  I  do  now !  " 

"  Don't,  don't,  oh  don't  pray  down  evil  upon  him  !  "  she  implored  in 
a  miserable  cry.  "  Anything  but  that — anything.  Oh  be  kind  to  him,  sir, 
for  I  love  him  dearly  1 " 

Boldwood's  ideas  had  reached  that  point  of  fusion  at  which  outline 
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and  eonsiBtency  entirely  disappear.  The  impending  night  appeared  to 
eoneentrate  in  his  eye.    He  did  not  hear  her  at  all  now. 

"  I'll  punish  him — ^by  my  botQ  that  will  1 1  I'll  meet  him,  soldier  or 
no,  and  I'll  horsewhip  the  nntimely  stripling  for  this  reckless  theft  of  my 
one  delight.  If  he  were  a  hundred  men  I'd  horsewhip  him  .  .  ."  He 
dropped  his  voice  suddenly  and  unnaturally.  "  Bathsheba,  sweet  lost 
coquette,  pardon  me.  I've  been  blaming  you,  threatening  you,  behaving 
like  a  churl  to  you,  when  bo's  the  greatest  sinner.  He  stole  your  dear 
heart  away  with  his  unfathomable  lies  I  ...  It  is  a  fortonate  thing  for 
him  that  he's  gone  back  to  his  regiment — ^that  he's  in  Melchester,  and  not 
here  I  I  hope  he  may  not  return  here  just  yet.  I  pray  God  he  may  not 
come  into  my  sight,  for  I  may  be  tempted  beyond  myself.  Oh  Bathsheba, 
keep  him  away — yes  keep  him  away  from  me  1 " 

For  a  moment  Boldwood  stood  so  inertly  after  this  that  his  sonl 
seemed  to  have  been  entirely  exhaled  with  the  breath  of  his  passionate 
words.  He  turned  his  face  away,  and  withdrew,  and  his  form  was  soon 
covered  over  by  the  twilight  as  his  footsteps  mixed  in  with  the  low  hiss 
of  the  leafy  trees. 

Bathsheba,  who  had  been  standing  motionless  as  a  model  all  this 
latter  time,  flung  her  hands  to  her  iace,  and  wildly  attempted  to  ponder 
on  the  exhibition  which  had  just  passed  away.  Such  astounding  wells  of 
fevered  feeling  in  a  still  man  like  Mr.  Boldwood  were  incomprehensible, 
dreadfol.  Instead  of  being  a  man  trained  to  repression  he  was — ^what 
she  had  seen  him. 

The  force  of  the  farmer's  threats  lay  in  their  relation  to  a  circumstance 
known  at  present  only  to  herself;  her  lover  was  coming  back  to  Weather- 
buiy  the  very  next  day.  Troy  had  not  returned  to  Melchester  Barracks 
as  Boldwood  and  otLors  supposed,  but  had  merely  gone  for  a  day  or  two 
to  visit  some  acquoinLonce  in  Bath,  and  had  yet  a  week  or  more  remain- 
ing to  his  furlough. 

She  felt  wretchedly  certain  that  if  he  revisited  her  just  at  this  nick  of 
time,  and  came  into  contact  with  Boldwood,  a  fierce  quarrel  would  be  the 
consequence.  She  panted  with  solicitude  when  she  thought  of  possible 
injury  to  Troy.  The  least  spark  would  kindle  the  farmer's  swift  feelings 
of  rage  and  jealousy  ;  ho  would  lose  his  self-mastery  as  he  had  this  even- 
ing ;  Troy's  blitheness  might  become  aggressive  ;  it  might  take  the  direc- 
tion of  derision,  and  Boldwood's  anger  might  then  take  the  direction  of 
revenge. 

With  almost  a  morbid  dread  of  being  thought  a  gushing  girl,  this 
gnideless  woman  too  well  concealed  from  the  world  nnder  a  manner  of 
carelessness  the  warm  depths  of  her  strong  emotions.  But  now  there 
was  no  reserve.  In  her  distraction,  instead  of  advancing  further,  she 
walked  np  and  down,  beating  the  air  with  her  fingers,  pressing  her  brow, 
and  sobbing  brokenly  to  herself.  Then  she  sat  down  on  a  heap  of 
gtonea  by  the  wayside  to  think.  There  she  remained  long.  The  daric 
ntoadily  of  the  earth  appioaehed  the  foreshoiet  and  pzoaumtoiiM  of 
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Mppoy  elond  xrfaieh  bounded  a  green  and  pellaoid  expanse  in  the 
western  sky,  amaranthine  glosses  came  over  them  then,  and  the  unrest- 
ing world  wheeled  her  romid  to  a  contrasting  prospect  eastward,  in  the 
shape  of  indecisiye  and  palpitating  stars.  She  gazed  upon  their  silent 
tfaroes  amid  the  shades  of  space,  bnt  realised  none  at  all.  Her  tronbled 
>  pint  was  far  away  with  Troy. 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 

Night:  Hobses  tbahpinq. 

Thk  Tillage  of  Weatherbory  was  qniet  as  the  graveyard  in  its  midst, 
and  the  living  were  lying  well-nigh  as  still  as  the  dead.  The  chnrch 
clock  stmok  eleven.  The  air  was  so  empty  of  other  somids  that  the 
whirr  of  the  clockwork  immediately  before  the  strokes  was  distinct,  and 
BO  was  also  the  click  of  the  same  at  their  close.  The  notes  flew  forth 
with  the  usual  blind  obtaseness  of  inanimate  things — flapping  and  re- 
twrnnding  among  walls,  nndnlating  against  the  scattered  clonds,  spreading 
through  their  interstices  into  onezplored  miles  of  space. 

Bathsheba's  crannied  and  moaldy  halls  were  to-night  occupied  only 
by  Haiyann,  Liddy  being,  as  was  stated,  with  her  sister,  whom  Bath- 
sheba  had  set  ont  to  visit.  A  few  minutes  afcer  eleven  had  struck, 
Maiyann  turned  in  her  bed  with  a  sense  of  being  disturbed.  She  was 
totally  unconscious  of  the  nature  of  the  interruption  to  her  sleep.  It  led 
to  a  dream,  and  the  dream  to  an  awakening,  with  an  uneasy  sensation 
that  something  had  happened.  She  left  her  bed  and  looked  out  of  the 
window.  The  paddock  abutted  on  this  end  of  the  buildn  g,  and  in  the 
paddock  she  could  just  discern  by  the  uncertain  gray  a  moving  figure 
approaching  the  horse  that  was  feeding  there.  The  figure  seized  the 
horse  by  the  forelock,  and  led  it  to  the  comer  of  the  field.  Here  she  • 
could  see  some  object  which  circumstances  proved  to  be  a  vehicle,  for 
after  a  few  minutes'  spent  apparently  in  harnessing,  she  heard  the  trot 
of  the  horse  down  the  road,  mingled  with  the  sound  of  light  wheels. 

Two  varieties  only  of  humanity  could  have  entered  the  paddock  with 
the  ghost-like  glide  of  that  mysterious  figure.  They  were  a  womau  and 
a  gipsy  man.  A  woman  was  out  of  the  question  in  such  an  occupation 
at  this  hour,  and  the  comer  could  be  no  less  than  a  thief,  who  might 
probably  have  known  the  weakness  of  the  household  on  this  particular 
night,  and  have  chosen  it  on  that  account  for  his  daring  attempt.  More- 
over, to  raise  suspicion  to  conviction  itself,  there  were  gipsies  in  Weather- 
bniy  Bottom. 

Maryann,  who  had  been  afraid  to  shout  in  the  robber's  presence, 
having  seen  him  depart,  had  no  fear.  She  hastily  slipped  on  her  clothes, 
stumped  down  the  disjointed  staircase  with  its  hundred  creaks,  ran  to 
Coggan's,  the  nearest  house,  and  raised  an  alarm.   Coggan  called  Gabriel, 
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who  now  again  lodged  in  his  honse  as  at  first,  and  together  they  went  to 
the  paddock.    Beyond  all  doubt  the  horse  was  gone. 

"  Listen  1 "  said  Gabriel. 

They  listened.  Distinct  upon  the  stagnant  air  came  the  sounds  of  a 
trotting  horse  passing  over  Weatherbuty  Hill — just  beyond  the  gipsies' 
encampment  in  Weatherbniy  Bottom. 

"  That's  our  Dainty — I'll  swear  to  her  step,"  said  Jan. 

"  Mighty  me  1  Won't  mis'ess  storm  and  call  ns  stupids  when  she 
comes  back  t  "  moaned  Maryann.  "  How  I  wish  it  had  happened  when 
she  was  at  home,  and  none  of  us  had  been  answerable  I  " 

"We  must  ride  after,"  said  Gabriel,  decisively.  "  I'll  be  responsible 
to  Miss  Everdene  for  what  we  do.    Yes,  we'll  follow." 

"  Faith,  I  don't  see  how,"  said  Coggan.  "  All  our  horses  are  two 
heavy  for  that  trick  except  little  Poppet,  and  what's  she  between  two  of 
ns  ? — If  we  only  had  that  pair  over  the  hedge  we  might  do  something." 

"Which  pair?" 

"  Mr.  Boldwood's  Tidy  and  Moll." 

"  Then  wait  here  till  I  come  hither  again,"  said  Gabriel.  He  ran 
down  the  hill  towards  Farmer  Boldwood's. 

"  Farmer  Boldwood  is  not  at  home,"  said  Maryann. 

"  All  the  better,"  said  Coggan.     "  I  know  what  he's  gone  for." 

Less  than  five  minutes  brought  up  Oak  again,  running  at  the  same 
pace,  with  two  halters  dangling  from  his  hand. 

"  Where  did  you  find  'em  ?  "  said  Coggan,  turning  round  and  leaping 
upon  the  hedge  without  waiting  for  an  answer. 

"  Under  the  eaves.  I  knew  where  they  were  kept,"  said  Gabriel, 
followmg  him.  "  Coggan,  you  can  ride  bare-backed  ?  there's  no  time  to 
look  for  saddles." 

"  Like  a  hero  I "  said  Jan. 

"  Maryann,  you  go  to  bed,"  Gabriel  shouted  to  her  from  the  top  of 
.  the  hedge. 

Springing  down  into  Boldwood's  pastures,  each  pocketed  his  halter 
to  hide  it  from  the  horses,  who,  seeing  the  men  empty-handed,  docilely 
allowed  themselves  to  be  seized  by  the  mane,  when  the  halters  were  dex- 
terously slipped  on.  Having  neither  bit  nor  bridle.  Oak  and  Coggan 
extemporised  the  former  by  passing  the  rope  in  each  case  through  the 
animal's  month  and  looping  it  on  the  other  side.  Oak  vaulted  astride, 
and  Coggan  clambered  up  by  aid  of  the  bank,  when  they  ascended  to 
the  gate  and  galloped  off  in  the  direction  taken  by  Bathsheba's  horse 
and  the  robber.  Whose  vehicle  the  horse  had  been  harnessed  to  was  a 
matter  of  some  uncertainty. 

Weatherbury  Bottom  was  reached  in  three  or  four  minutes.  They 
scanned  the  shady  green  patch  by  the  roadside.    The  gipsies  were  gone. 

*■  The  villains  I "  said  Gabriel.  "  Which  way  have  they  gone,  I 
wonder  ?  " 

«  Straight  on,  m  mure  m  God  made  little  applet,"  said  Jan. 
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"  Yeiy  wen ;  ve  aie  better  mounted,  and  mnst  overtake  'em,"  said 
(Mc    "  Now,  on  at  fall  speedl  " 

No  soond  of  the  lider  in  their  van  oonid  now  be  diseovered.  The 
imd-metal  grew  softer  and  more  clayey  as  Weatherbniy  was  left  behind, 
and  the  late  rain  had  wetted  its  snr&ce  to  a  somewhat  plastic,  bnt  not 
maddj  state.  They  came  to  eross-roads.  Cioggan  suddenly  polled  np 
Mdl  and  dipped  off. 

<•  What's  the  matter  ?  "  said  Gabriel. 

"  We  mnst  try  to  track  'em,  since  we  can't  hear  'em,"  said  Jan, 
fmnHing  in  his  pockets.  He  stmck  a  light,  and  held  the  match  to  the 
gronnd.  The  rain  had  been  heavier  here,  and  all  foot  and  horse  tracks 
made  previous  to  the  storm  had  been  abraded  and  blurred  by  the  drops, 
mi  they  were  now  so  many  little  scoops  of  water,  which  reflected  tiie 
flnu  of  the  match  like  eyes.  One  set  of  tracks  was  fresh  and  had  no 
mter  in  them ;  one  pair  of  rats  was  also  empty,  and  not  small  canals,  like 
the  others.  The  footprints  forming  this  recent  impression  were  fall  of 
infiormation  as  to  pace. ;  they  were  in  equidistant  pairs,  three  or  fonr  feet 
apart,  the  right  and  left  foot  of  each  pair  being  exactly  opposite  one 
another. 

"  Straight  on  I"  Jan  exclidmed.  "  Tracks  like  that  mean  a  stiff 
gallop.  No  wonder  we  don't  hear  him.  And  the  horse  is  harnessed — 
look  at  the  rats.    Ay,  that's  onr  mare  sore  enough  I  " 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Old  Jimmy  Harris  only  shoed  her  last  week,  and  I'd  swear  to  his 
make  among  ten  thousand." 

"  The  rest  of  the  gipsies  must  have  gone  on  earlier,  or  some  other 
way,"  said  Oak.     "  You  saw  there  were  no  other  tracks  ?  " 

"  Trew."  They  rode  along  silently  for  a  long  weary  time.  Coggan's 
watch  struck  one.  He  lighted  another  match,  and  examined  the  ground 
again. 

"  'Tis  a  canter  now,"  he  said,  "  throwing  away  the  light.  A  twisty 
rickety  pace  for  a  gig.  The  fact  is,  they  overdrove  her  at  starting ;  we 
shall  catch  them  yet.'^ 

Again  they  hastened  on.  Coggan's  watch  stmck  two.  When  they 
looked  again  the  hoof-marks  were  so  spaced  as  to  form  a  sort  of  zigzag  if 
united,  like  the  lamps  along  a  street. 

"  That's  a  trot,  I  know,"  said  Gabriel. 

"  Only  a  trot  now,"  said  Coggan  cheerfully.  "  We  shall  overtake  him 
in  time." 

They  pushed  rapidly  on  for  yet  two  or  three  miles.  "  Ah  1  a 
moment,"  said  Jan.  "  Let's  see  how  she  was  driven  up  this  hill. 
'Twill  help  us."  A  light  was  promptly  struck  upon  his  gaiters  as  before, 
and  the  examination  made. 

"  Hurrah  1  "  said  Coggan,  "  She  walked  up  here — and  well  she 
might.    We  shall  get  them  in  two  miles,  for  a  crown." 

They  rode  three,  and  listened.    No  sound  was  to  bo  heard  Eave  a 
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mill-pond  trieklmg  hoatsely  throng^  a  hateh,  and  Bnggeaimg  gloomy 
possibilities  of  drowning  by  jumping  in.  Gabriel  dismonnted  when  they 
came  to  a  taming.  The  tracks  were  absolntely  the  only  goide  as  to 
the  direction  that  they  now  had,  and  great  caution  was  necessary  to  avoid 
confusing  them  with  some  others  which  had  made  their  appearance 
lately. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ? — ^though  I  guess,"  said  Gabriel,  looking  op 
at  Coggan  as  he  moved  the  match  over  the  ground  about  the  turning. 
Coggan,  who,  no  less  than  the  panting  horses,  had  latterly  shown  signs  of 
weariness,  again  scrutinized  the  mystic  characters.  This  time  only  three 
were  of  the  regular  horseshoe  shape.    Every  fourth  was  a  dot 

He  screwed  up  bis  face,  and  emitted  a  long  "  whew-w-w  I  " 

«  Lame,"  said  Oak. 

"Tes.  Dainty  is  lamed;  the  near-foot-aibre,"  said  Coggan  slovly, 
staring  still  at  the  footprints. 

"  We'll  push  on,"  said  Gabriel,  remounting  his  humid  steed. 

Although  the  road  along  its  greater  part  had  been  as  good  as  any 
turnpike-road  in  the  country  it  was  nominally  only  a  byway.  The  last 
turning  had  brought  them  into  the  high  road  leading  to  Bath.  Cc^gta 
recollected  himself. 

"  We  shall  have  him  now  I  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  Pettiton  Turnpike.  The  keeper  of  that  gate  is  the  sleepiest  man 
between  here  and  London — ^Dan  Bandall,  that's  his  name — ^knowed  en 
for  years,  when  he  was  at  Casterbridge  gate.  Between  the  lameness  and 
the  gate  'tis  a  done  job." 

They  now  advanced  with  extreme  caution.  Nothing  was  said  until, 
against  a  shady  background  of  foliage,  five  white  bars  were  visible, 
crossing  their  route  a  little  way  ahead. 

"  Hush — ^we  are  ahnost  close  1 "  said  Gabriel. 

"  Amble  on  upon  the  grass,"  said  Coggan. 

The  white  bars  were  blotted  out  in  the  midst  by  a  dark  shape  in  front 
of  them.  The  silence  of  this  lonely  time  was  pierced  by  an  exolamatitm 
from  that  quarter. 

"Hoy-a-hoyl     Gatel" 

It  appeared  that  there  had  been  a  previous  call  which  they  had  not 
noticed,  for  on  their  close  approach  the  door  of  the  turnpike-house 
opened,  and  the  keeper  came  out  half-dressed,  with  a  candle  in  his  hand. 
The  rays  illumined  the  whole  group. 

"  Keep  the  gate  close  1  "  shouted  Gabriel.  "  He  has  stolen  the  horse  I" 

"  Who  ?  "  said  the  turnpike-man. 

Gabriel  looked  at  the  driver  of  the  gig,  and  saw  a  woman — Bathsheba, 
his  mistress. 

On  hearing  his  voice  she  had  turned  her  fitoe  away  from  the  light. 
Coggan  had,  however,  eaoght  fogjai  of  her  in  the  meanwhile. 

"  Ifbj,  'tis  mistroM    I'll  take  my  oath  I "  Iw  said,  uouad. 
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Balhaheba  it  eartaiiily  was,  and  she  had  by  this  time  done  the 
taiek  she  eonld  do  so  well  in  crises  not  of  love,  namely,  mask  a  snrprise 
by  eodnesa  of  manner. 

"Well,  Gabriel,"  she  enquired  qnietly,  "  where  are  you  going?  " 

"We  thought "  began  Gabriel. 

"I  am  driTing  to  Bath,"  she  said,  taking  for  her  own  use  the 
mnnmoe  that  Gabriel  lacked.  "  An  important  matter  made  it  necessary 
ftr  me  to  give  up  my  visit  to  Liddy,  and  go  off  at  once.  What,  then, 
vn  yon  following  me  ?  " 

"  We  thought  the  horse  was  stole." 

"  Well^— what  a  thing !  How  very  foolish  of  you  not  to  know  that 
I  had  taken  the  trap  and  horse.  I  could  neither  wake  Maryann  nor  get 
nto  the  house,  though  I  hammered  for  ten  minutes  against  her  window- 
dL  Fortunately,  I  could  get  the  key  of  the  coach-house,  so  I  troubled 
BO  one  further.  Didn't  yon  think  it  might  be  me  ?  " 
"  Why  should  we,  miss  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not.  Why,  those  are  never  Farmer  Boldwood's  horses  t 
Gtwdness  mercy !  what  have  you  been  doing — bringing  trouble  upon  me 
in  this  way  t  What  t  mustn't  a  lady  move  an  inch  from  her  door  without 
being  dogged  like  a  thief?  " 

"  But  how  were  we  to  know,  if  you  left  no  account  of  your  doings," 
expostulated  Coggan,  "  and  ladies  dou't  drive  at  these  hours  as  a  jineral 
rule  of  society." 

"  I  did  leave  an  account — and  you  would  have  seen  it  in  the  morning. 
I  wrote  in  chalk  on  the  coach-house  doors  that  I  had  come  back  for  the 
horse  and  gig,  and  driven  off;  that  I  could  arouse  nobody,  and  should 
return  soon." 

"But  you'll  consider,  ma'am,  that  we  couldn't  see  that  till  it  got 
daylight." 

"  True,"  she  said,  and  though  vexed  at  first  she  had  too  much  sense 
to  blame  them  long  or  seriously  for  a  devotion  to  her  that  was  as  valuable 
as  it  was  rare.  She  added  with  a  very  pretty  grace,  "  Well,  I  really 
thank  you  heartily  for  taking  all  this  trouble ;  but  I  wish  you  had 
borrowed  anybody's  horses  but  Mr.  Boldwood's." 

"  Dainty  is  lame,  miss,"  said  Coggan.     "  Can  ye  go  on  ?  " 
"  It  was  only  a  stone  in  her  shoe.    I  dismounted  and  pulled  it  out  a 
hundred  yards  back.    I  can  manage  very  well,  thank  you.     I  shall  be  in 
Bath  by  daylight.    Will  you  now  return,  please  ?  " 

She  turned  her  head — the  gateman's  candle  shimmering  upon  her 
quick,  clear  eyes  as  she  did  so — passed  through  the  gate,  and  was  soon 
wrapped  in  the  embowering  shades  of  mysterious  summer  boughs. 
Coggan  and  Gabriel  put  about  their  horses,  and,  fanned  by  the  velvety 
air  of  this  July  night,  retraced  the  road  by  which  they  had  come. 

"  A  strange  vagary,  this  of  hers,  isn't  it,  Oak  ?  "  said  Coggan,  curiously. 
"Yes,"  said  Gabriel,  shortly.     "Co^an,  suppose  we    keep    this 
night's  work  as  quiet  as  we  can  ?  " 
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"  I  am  of  one  and  the  same  mind." 

"  Yeiy  well.  We  shall  be  home  by  three  o'clock  or  bo,  and  can  creep 
into  the  parish  like  lambs." 

Bathsheba's  perturbed  meditations  by  the  roadside  had  nltimately 
evolved  a  conclnsion  that  there  were  only  two  remedies  for  the  present 
desperate  state  of  affairs.  The  first  was  merely  to  keep  Troy  away  from 
Weatherboiy  till  Boldwood's  indignation  had  cooled ;  the  soond  to  listen 
to  Oak's  entreaties,  and  Boldwood's  denunciations,  and  give  np  Troy 
altogether. 

Alas  I  Conld  she  give  ap  this  new  love — ^induce  him  to  renounce  her 
by  saying  she  did  not  like  him — eonld  no  more  speak  to  him,  and  b^ 
him,  for  her  good,  to  end  his  furlough  in  Bath,  and  see  her  and 
Weatherbuiy  no  more  ? 

It  was  a  picture  full  of  misery,  but  for  a  while  she  contemplated  it 
firmly,  allowing  herself,  nevertheless,  as  girls  will,  to  dwell  upon  the 
happy  life  she  would  have  eqjoyed  had  Troy  been  Boldwood,  and  the 
path  of  love  the  path  of  duty — ^inflicting  upon  herself  gratuitous  tortures 
by  imagining  him  the  lover  of  another  woman  after  forgetting  her ;  for 
she  had  penetrated  Troy's  nature  so  far  as  to  estimate  his  tendencies 
pretty  accurately,  but  unfortunately  loved  him  no  less  in  thinking  that  he 
might  soon  cease  to  love  her' — ^indeed  considerably  more. 

She  jumped  to  her  feet.  She  would  see  him  at  once.  Yes,  she  would 
implore  him  by  word  of  mouth  to  assist  her  in  this  dilemma.  A  letter  to 
keep  him  away  could  not  reach  him  in  time,  even  if  he  should  be  disposed 
to  listen  to  it. 

Wad  Bathsheba  altogether  blind  to  the  obvious  fact  that  the  support 
of  a  lover's  arms  is  not  of  a  kind  best  calculated  to  assist  a  resolve  to 
renounce  him?  Or  was  she  sophistically  sensible,  with  a  thrill  of 
pleasure,  that  by  adopting  this  course  for  getting  rid  of  him  she  was 
ensuring  a  meeting  with  him,  at  any  rate,  once  more  ? 

It  was  now  dark,  and  the  hour  must  have  bean  nearly  ten.  The  only 
way  to  accomplish  her  purpose  was  to  give  np  the  idea  of  visiting  Liddy 
at  Yalbnry,  return  to  Weatherbuiy  Farm,  put  the  horse  into  the  gig,  and 
drive  at  once  to  Bath.  The  scheme  seemed  at  first  impossible:  the 
journey  was  a  fearfully  heavy  one,  even  for  a  strong  horse ;  it  was  most 
venturesome  for  a  woman,  at  night,  and  alone. 

But  could  she  go  on  to  Liddy's  and  leave  things  to  take  their  course  ? 
No,  no,  anything  but  that.  Bathsheba  was  full  of  a  stimulating  turbulence, 
beside  which  caution  vainly  prayed  for  a  hearing.  She  tamed  back 
towards  the  village. 

Her  walk  was  slow,  for  she  wished  not  to  enter  Weatherbury  till  the 
cottagers  were  in  bed,  and,  particularly,  till  Boldwood  was  secure.  Her 
plan  was  now  to  drive  to  Bath  during  the  night,  see  Seigeant  Troy  in  the 
moraing  before  he  set  out  to  come  to  her,  bid  him  farewell,  and  dismiM 
him :  then  to  rest  the  horse  thonra^y  (henelf  to  weep  the  while,  she 
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thooglit),  utTting  eaify  the  next  monung  on  bar  return  journey.  By  this 
tmngement  ahe  eonld  trot  Dainty  gently  all  the  day,  reach  Liddy  at 
Tilbmy  in  the  erening,  and  oome  home  to  Westerbnry  with  her  whenever 
Uiay  ehoae — so  nobody  would  know  she  had  been  to  Bath  at  all. 

This  idea  she  proceeded  to  cany  out,  with  what  snccesB  we  haye 
already  seen. 


CHAPTER  XXXni. 

Is  THE  Sub:  a.  Habbiboeb. 

A  WKZK  passed,  and  there  were  no  tidings  of  Bathsheba ;  nor  was  there 
any  explanation  of  her  Gilpin's  rig. 

Then  a  note  came  for  Maryann,  stating  that  the  bnsinesa  which  had 
called  her  mistress  to  Bath  still  detained  her  there ;  bnt  that  she  hoped  to 
rBtom  in  the  ooorse  of  another  week. 

Another  week  passed.  The  oat-harrest  began,  and  all  the  men  were 
afield  under,  a  monoehromatio  Lammas  sky,  amid  the  trembling  air  and 
short  shadows  of  noon.  Indoors  nothing  was  to  be  heard  save  the  droning 
of  bfaie-bottle  flies ;  out-of-doors  the  whetting  of  scythes  and  the  hiss  of 
treesy  oat-ears  rabbbig  together  as  their  perpendicular  stalks  of  amber- 
yellow  fell  heavily  to  each  swath.  Every  drop  of  moisture  not  in  the 
men's  bottles  and  flagons  in  the  form  of  cider  was  raining  as  perspiration 
from  their  foreheads  and  cheeks.     Drought  was  everywhere  else. 

They  were  about  to  withdraw  for  a  while  into  the  charitable  shade  of 
a  tree  in  the  fence,  when  Cioggan  saw  a  figure  in  a  blue  coat  and  brass 
battons  running  to  them  across  the  field. 

"  I  wonder  who  that  is  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I  hope  nothing  is  wrong  about  mistress,"  said  Maryann,  who  with 
some  other  women  were  tying  the  bundles  (oats  being  always  sheafed  on 
this  fitrm),  "  but  an  unlucky  token  came  to  me  indoors  this  morning.  I 
went  to  unlock  the  door  and  dropped  the  key,  and  it  fell  upon  the  stone 
floor  and  broke  into  two  pieces.  Breaking  a  key  b  a  dreadful  bodement. 
I  wish  mis'ess  was  home." 

"  'lis  Cain  Ball,"  said  Gabriel,  pausing  from  whetting  his  reaphook. 

Oak  was  not  bound  by  his  agreement  to  assist  in  the  corn-field ;  but 
the  harvest-month  is  an  anxious  time  for  a  farmer,  and  the  com  was 
Bathsheba's,  so  he  lent  a  hand. 

"  He's  dressed  up  m  his  best  clothes,"  said  Matthew  Moon.  "  He 
hey  been  away  from  home  for  a  few  days,  since  he's  bad  that  felon  upon 
his  finger ;  for  a'  said,  since  I  can't  work  I'll  have  a  hollerday." 

"  A  good  time  for  one — an  excellent  time,"  said  Joseph  Foorgrass, 
straightening  his  back ;  for  he,  like  some  of  the  others,  had  a  way  of 
resting  a  while  frt>m  his  labour  on  such  hot  days  for  reasons  pretema- 
tnrally  small ;  of  which  Cain  Ball's  advent  on  a  week-day  in  his  Sunday 
elothes  was  one  of  the  first  magnitude.    "  'Twas  a  bad  leg  allowed  me 
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to  read  the  PUgrim's  Pror/ress,  and  Mark  Clark  leamt  All-Fours  in  a 
■whitlow." 

"Ay,  and  my  father  put  his  arm  out  of  joint  to  have  time  to  go 
courting,"  said  Jan  Coggan  in  an  eclipsing  tone,  wiping  his  face  with 
bis  shirt-Bleeve  and  thrusting  back  his  hat  npon  the  nape  of  his  neck. 

By  this  time  Cainy  was  ncaring  the  group  of  harvesters,  and  was  per- 
ceived to  be  carrying  a  large  slice  of  broad  and  ham  in  one  band,  from 
which  he  took  mouthfuls  as  he  ran,  the  other  hand  being  wrapped  in  a 
bandage.  When  ho  came  close,  his  mouth  assumed  the  bell  shape,  and 
he  began  to  cough  violently. 

"Now,  Cainy!"  said  Gabriel,  sternly.  "How  many  more  times 
most  I  tell  you  to  keep  from  ruiming  so  fast  when  yon  ore  eating  ?  Yon'Q 
ohoke  yourself  some  day,  that's  what  you'll  do,  Cain  Ball." 

" Hok-hok-hok !  "  replied  Cain.  "A  crumb  of  my  victuals  went  thft 
wrong  way — hok-hok  I  That's  what  'tis.  Mister  Oak  1  And  I've  been 
visiting  to  Bath  because  I  had  a  felon  on  my  thumb  ;  yes,  and  I've  seen — 
ahok-hok  I  " 

Directly  Cain  mentioned  Bath,  they  all  threw  down  their  hooka  and 
forks  and  drew  round  him.  Unfortunately  the  erratic  crumb  did  nol 
improve  his  narrative  powers,  and  a  supplementary  hindrance  was  that  of 
a  sneeze,  jerking  from  his  pocket  his  rather  largo  watch,  which  dangled  in 
front  of  the  young  man  pendulum-wise. 

"  Yes,"  he  continued,  directing  his  thoughts  to  Bath  and  letting  hi* 
eyes  follow,  "  I've  seed  the  world  at  last — yes — and  I've  seed  our  mis'eM 
— ahok-hok-hok  I " 

"  Bother  the  boy  I  "  said  Gabriel.  "  Something  is  always  going  th« 
wrong  way  down  your  throat,  so  that  yon  can't  tell  what's  necessary  to  b« 
told." 

"  Ahok  I  there  I  Please,  Mister  Oak,  a  gnat  have  just  flewed  into 
my  stomach  and  brought  the  cough  on  again  I  " 

"  Yes,  that's  just  it.  Your  month  is  always  open,  you  yooog 
rascal." 

"  "Tis  terrible  bad  to  have  a  gnat  fly  down  yer  throat,  pore  boy 
said  Matthew  Moon. 

"  WoU,  at  Bath  you  saw — "  prompted  Gabriel. 

"  I  saw  our  mistress,"  coutinaed  the  junior  shepherd,  "  and  a  soldier, 
walking  along.  And  bymeby  they  got  closer  and  closer,  and  then  thoy 
went  arm-in-crook,  hke  courting  complete — hok-hok  I  like  courting  eotn- 
plete — hokl — courting  complete — "  Losbg  the  thread  of  his  namtiTe 
at  this  point  simnltanooosly  with  his  loss  of  breath,  th^r  informant  looked 
up  and  down  the  field  apparently  for  some  r lno  lo  it.  "  Well,  I  «><  our 
mia'«u  and  a  soldier — u-ha-a-wk  1  " 

•'  D the  boy  I  "  said  Galiriel. 

•'  'Tis  only  my  manner,  Mister  Oak,  if  yt'll  txooM  it,"  wud  Oaia 
Ball,  looking  n-prouchfully  at  Oak,  with  eyes  drenched  in  thuir  own  dov. 

"Bore's  toiM  oider  for  him— that'll  core  hi*  throftt,"  aud  Ju 
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Cggpm,  liffing  g  flagon  of  older,  palling  ont  the  cork,  and  applying  the 
kob  to  Cvaj'a  month ;  Joseph  Poo^grass  in  the  meantime  beginning  to 
flank  i^prehensiTaly  of  the  serious  consequences  that  would  follow  Cainy 
M's  Btraagolation  in  his  cough,  and  the  history  of  his  Bath  adventures 
djing  with  faim. 

"  For  my  poor  self,  I  always  say  '  please  God '  afore  I  do  anything," 
■id  Jotgpb,  in  an  nnboastfnl  voice ;  "  and  so  should  yon,  Cain  Ball. 
Til  a  grwt  safeguard,  and  might  perhaps  save  yon  from  being  choked 
to  death  some  day." 

Mr.  Coggan  poured  thb  liquor  with  unstinted  liberality  at  the  suffering 
Ctin's  circular  month ;  half  of  it  running  down  the  side  of  the  flagon, 
ud  half  of  what  reached  his  month  ronning  down  outside  his  throat,  and 
yf  of  what  ran  in  going  the  wrong  way,  and  being  coughed  and  sneezed 
nnd  the  persons  of  the  gathered  reapers  in  the  form  of  a  rarefied  cider 
bg,  which  for  a  moment  hung  in  the  sunny  air  like  a  small  exhalation. 

"  There's  a  great  clumsy  sneeze  I  Why  can't  ye  have  better  manners, 
jm  young  dog  I  "  said  Coggan,  withdrawing  the  flagon. 

"  The  eider  went  up  my  nose  I  "  cried  Cainy,  as  soon  as  he  could 
fttk;  "  and  now  'tis  gone  down  my  neck,  and  into  my  poor  dnmb  felon, 
ttd  over  my  shiny  buttons  and  all  my  best  cloze !  " 

"The  pore  lad's  cough  is  terrible  unfortunate,"  said  Matthew  Moon. 
"And  a  great  history  on  hand,  too.     Bump  his  back,  shepherd." 

"'Tis  my  nater,"  mourned  Cain.  "Mother  says  I  always  was  so 
tiotable  when  my  feelings  were  worked  up  to  a  point." 

"  True,  true,"  said  Joseph  Poorgrass.  "  The  Balls  were  always  a 
voy  excitable  family.  I  knowed  the  boy's  grandfather — a  truly  nervous 
and  modest  man,  even  to  genteel  refinement.  'Twas  blush,  blush  with 
him,  almost  as  much  as  'tis  with  me — ^not  but  that  'tis  a  fault  in  me." 

"Not  at  all.  Master  Poorgrass,"  said  Coggan.  "  'Tis  a  very  noble 
qnality  in  ye." 

"  Heh-heh  I  well,  I  wish  to  noise  nothing  abroad— nothing  at  all," 
nnmnured  Poorgrass,  diffidently.  "  But  we  are  bom  to  things — that's 
true.  Yet  I  would  rather  my  trifie  were  hid  ;  thoagh,  perhaps,  a  high 
nature  is  a  little  high,  and  at  my  birth  all  things  were  possible  to  my 
Maker  and  he  may  have  begrudged  no  gifts.  .  .  .  But  under  your  bushel, 
Joseph  1  under  your  bushel  with  yon  1  A  strange  desire,  neighbours, 
this  desire  to  hide,  and  no  praise  due.  Yet  there  is  a  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  with  a  calendar  of  the  blessed  at  the  head,  and  certain  meek  men 
may  be  named  therein." 

"  Cainy's  grandfather  was  a  very  clever  man,"  said  Matthew  Moon. 
"Invented  a  apple-tree  out  of  his  own  head,  which  is  called  by  his  name 
to  this  day — the  Early  Ball.  Yon  know  'em,  Jan  ?  A  Quarrington 
grafted  on  a  Tom  Putt,  and  a  Bathe-ripe  npon  top  o'  that  again.  'Tis 
trew  a'  used  to  bide  about  in  a  public-house  in  a  way  he  had  no  business 
to  |>7  rights,  bat  there—'  a  were  a  clever  man  in  the  sense  of  the  term." 
"  Now,  then,"  said  Gabriel  impatiently,  "  what  did  yon  see,  Cain  ?  " 
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<<  I  seed  our  mie'ess  go  into  a  sort  of  a  park  place,  wliere  there's  soats, 
and  shiubs  and  flowers,  arm-iu-crook  with  a  soldier,"  continued  Cainy 
firmly,  and  with  a  dim  sense  that  his  words  were  very  effective  as  regarded 
Gabriel's  emotions.  "  And  I  think  the  soldier  was  Sergeant  Troy.  And 
they  sat  there  together  for  more  than  balf-an-honr,  talking  moving 
things,  and  she  once  was  crying  almost  to  death.  And  when  they  came 
out  her  eyes  were  shining  and  she  was  as  white  as  a  lily ;  and  they 
looked  into  one  another's  faces,  as  desperately  friendly  as  a  man  and 
woman  can  be." 

Gabriel's  features  seemed  to  get  thinner.  "  Well,  what  did  yoa  sea 
besides  ?  " 

•'  Oh,  all  sorts." 

"  White  as  a  lily  ?    You  are  sure  'twas  she  ?  " 
•'  Yes." 

"Well,  what  besides  ?  " 
"  Groat  glass  windows  to  the  shops,  and  great  clouds  in  the  sky,  foil 
of  rain,  aod  old  wooden  trees  in  the  country  round." 

"  You  stun- poll  I     What  will  ye  say  next  I  "  said  Coggan. 
"  Let  en  alone,"  interposed  Joseph  Poorgrass.     "  The  boy's  moning 
is  that  Uio  sky  and  the  earth  in  the  kingdom  of  Bath  is  not  altogether 
different  from  ours  here.     'Tis  for  our  good  to  gab  knowledge  of  Strang* 
cities,  and  as  such  the  boy's  words  should  be  suffered,  so  to  speak  it." 

"And  the  people  of  Bath,"  continued  Cain,  "never  need  to  light 
their  fires  except  as  a  luxcry,  for  the  water  springs  up  out  of  the  earth 
ready  boiled  for  use." 

"  'Tis  true  as  the  light,"  testified  Matthew  Moon.  "  I've  heard  other 
navigators  say  the  same  thing." 

"  They  drink  nothing  else  there,"  said  Cain,  "  and  seem  to  enjoy  it, 
to  see  how  they  swaller  it  down." 

"  Well,  it  seems  a  barbarous  practice  enough  to  us,  but  I  daresay 
natives  think  nothing  of  it,  '  said  Matthew. 

"  And  don't  victuals  spring  op  as  well  ae  drink  ?  "  asked  Ck)ggaa, 
twirling  his  eye. 

"  Xo — I  own  to  a  blot  there  in  Bath — a  true  blot.  God  didn't  pro- 
vide 'em  with  victuals  as  well  u  drink,  and  'twas  a  drawback  I  conldn't 
get  over  at  all." 

"Well,  'tis  a  curious  place,  to  aay  the  least,"  observed  Moon;  "aadU 
must  be  a  curious  people  that  live  therein." 

"  Miss  Evordeuo  and  the  soldier  were  walking  about  together,  yon 
say  ?  "  said  Gabriel,  returning  to  the  group. 

•'  Ay,  and  she  wore  a  beautiful  gold-colour  silk  gown,  trimmed  with 
black  loee,  that  would  have  stood  alone  without  logs  inaido  if  required. 
'Twaa  a  <>me  sight;  and  her  hair  was  bmshnd  spUmdld.     Adi] 

when  til.  lie  upon  the  bright  gown  and  hia  red  coat — my  1  bow 

handsome  they  looked.    Yoa  eonld  g«o  'om  all  the  length  of  the  stre«i." 
"  And  whftt  ibaa  ?  "  maimarod  Gabrid.  .■ 
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«<  And  then  I  went  into  Griffin's  to  have  mj  boots  bobbed,  and  then  I 
Bt  to  Bigp's  batty-cake  shop,  and  asked  'em  for  a  penneth  of  the 
I  and  nicest  stales,  that  were  all  bat  bine-mouldy  bat  not  quite. 
And  whilst  I  was  chawing  'em  down  I  walked  on  and  seed  a  clock  with  a 
&ee  as  Ing  as  a  baking-trendle— — " 

"  Bat  that's  nothing  to  do  with  mistress  I " 

"  I'm  coming  to  that,  if  you'll  leave  me  alone,  Mister  Oak  I  "  remon- 
straidd  Cainy.  "  If  yon  excites  me,  perhaps  you'll  bring  on  my  cough, 
and  then  I  shan't  be  able  to  tell  ye  nothing." 

"  Yes — ^let  him  tell  it  his  own  way,"  said  Coggan. 

Chibriel  settled  into  a  despairing  attitude  of  patience,  and  Gainy  went 
on: — 

«  And  there  were  great  large  houses,  and  more  people  all  the  week 
long  than  at  Weatherbuiy  club-walking  on  White  Tuesdays.  And  I 
went  to  grand  churches  and  chapels.  And  how  the  parson  would  pray  I 
Yes,  he  would  kneel  down,  and  put  up  his  hands  together,  and  make  Uie 
holy  gold  rings  on  his  fingers  gleam  and  twinkle  in  yer  eyes,  that  he'd 
earned  by  praying  so  excellent  well ! — Ah  yes,  I  wish  I  liyed  there." 

"  Onr  poor  Parson  Thirdly  can't  get  no  money  to  buy  such  rings," 
■aid  Matthew  Moon  thooghtfally.  "  And  as  good  a  man  as  ever  walked. 
I  don't  believe  poor  Thirdly  have  a  single  one,  even  of  humblest  tin  or 
copper.  Sach  a  great  ornament  as  they'd  be  to  him  on  a  dull  afternoon, 
when  he's  up  in  the  pulpit  lighted  by  the  wax  candles  1  But  'tis  im- 
possible, poor  man.     Ah,  to  think  how  unequal  things  be." 

"  Perhaps  he's  made  of  different  stuff  than  to  wear  'em,"  said  Gabriel 
grimly.     •'  Well,  that's  enough  of  this.     Go  on,  Cainy — quick." 

"  Oh — and  the  new  style  of  parsons  wear  moustaches  and  long  beards," 
continued  the  iUastrions  traveller,  "  and  look  like  Moses  and  Aaron  com- 
plete, and  make  we  fokes  in  the  congregation  feel  all  over  like  the  children 
of  Israel." 

"  A  very  right  feeling — very,"  said  Joseph  Poorgrass. 

"  And  there's  two  religions  going  on  in  the  nation  now — High  Church 
and  High  Chapel.  And,  thinks  I,  I'll  play  fair;  so  I  went  to  High 
Church  in  the  morning,  and  High  Chapel  in  the  afternoon." 

"  A  right  and  proper  boy,"  said  Joseph  Poorgrass. 

"  Well,  at  High  Church  they  pray  singing,  and  believe  in  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow ;  and  at  High  Chapel  they  pray  preaching,  and 
believe  in  drab  and  whitewash  only.  And  then — I  didn't  see  no  more  of 
Miss  Everdene  at  all." 

"  Why  didn't  you  say  so  before,  then  ?  "  exclaimed  Oak,  with  much 
disappointment. 

"  Ah,"  said  Matthew  Mood,  "  she'll  wish  her  cake  dough  if  so  be 
she's  over  intimate  with  that  man." 

"  She's  not  over  intimate  with  him,"  said  Gabriel,  indignantly. 

"  She  would  know  better,"  said  Coggan.  "  Our  mis'ess  has  too 
much  sense  under  those  knots  of  black  hair  to  do  such  a  mad  thing." 
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"  Yon  see,  he's  not  &  coarse  ignorant  man,  for  he  was  well  bronght 
vp,"  said  Matthew,  dabioaslj.  "  'Iwas  only  wildness  that  made  him  • 
soldier,  and  maids  rather  like  your  man  of  sin." 

"Now,  Cain  Ball,"  said  Qabriel  restlessly,  "can  yon  swear  in  the 
most  awful  form  that  the  woman  yon  saw  was  Miss  Everdene?" 

"  Cain  Ball,  yon  are  no  longer  a  babe  and  suckling,"  said  Joseph  in 
the  sepulchral  tone  the  cironmstances  demanded,  "  and  yon  know  what 
taking  an  oath  is.  'Tis  a  horrible  testament,  mind  ye,  which  you  say 
and  seal  with  your  blood-stone,  and  the  prophet  Matthew  tells  ns  that  on 
whomBoever  it  shall  fall  it  will  grind  him  to  powder.  Now,  before  all  the 
work-folk  here  assembled  can  yon  swear  to  your  words  as  the  shepherd 
asks  ye?" 

"  Please  no,  Mister  Oak  I  "  said  Cainy,  looking  from  one  to  the  other 
wiUi  great  uneasiness  at  the  spiritual  magnitude  of  the  position.     "  Z 

don't  mind  saying  'tis  true,  but  I  don't  like  to  say  'tis  d tme,  if 

that's  what  you  mane." 

"  Cain,  Cain,  how  can  yon  I  "  said  Joseph  sternly.  "  Yon  are  asked 
to  swear  in  a  holy  manner,  and  you  swear  like  wicked  Shimei,  the  son  of 
Gera,  who  cursed  as  he  came.    Young  man,  fie !  " 

"  No,  I  don't  1  'Tis  yon  want  to  squander  a  pore  boy's  sonl,  Joseph 
Pooi^rass — ^that's  what  'tis  I "  said  Cain,  beginning  to  cry.  "  All  I  mane 
is  that  in  common  truth  'twas  Miss  Everdene  and  Sergeant  Troy,  bnt  in 
the  horrible  so-help-me  truth  that  ye  want  to  make  of  it  perhaps  'twas 
somebody  else." 

"  There's  no  getting  at  the  rights  of  it,"  said  Gabriel,  turning  to  his 
work. 

"  Cain  Ball,  you'll  come  to  a  bit  of  bread !  "  groaned  Joseph  Poor- 


Then  the  reapers'  hooks  were  flourished  again,  and  the  old  sounds 
went  on.  Gabriel,  without  making  any  pretence  of  being  lively,  did 
nothing  to  show  that  he  was  particularly  dull.  However,  Coggan  knew 
pretty  nearly  how  the  knd  lay,  and  when  they  were  in  a  nook  together  he 
■aid — 

"Don|t  take  on  about  her,  Gabriel.  What  difference  does  it  make 
whose  sweetheart  she  is,  since  she  can't  be  yours  ?  " 

"  That's  the  very  thing  I  say  to  myself,"  said  Gabriel. 
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It  ia  s  fair  qaestion  for  the  earioos,  why  the  comedies  and  tragedies  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  have  never  been  printed 
in  a  complete  form  until  now.  Some  of  them,  in  fact,  are  altogether  lost, 
•ad  most  of  them  have  never  attained  the  dignity  of  a  second  edition. 
tad  now  that  we  have  them  all  before  as,  this  very  edition  recalls  the 
nuarkable  fact,  that  Shakspeare  alone,  of  all  the  dramatic  writers  who 
wrote  under  Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles,  can  be  named  as  an  English 
dumc.  More  than  this,  there  is  no  other  English  play-writer,  except 
(strangely  enough)  Sheridan,  who  can  take  his  place  among  English 
daasies.  For  by  a  classic  most  be  meant,  not  merely  one  whose  works 
are  read  by  those  who  study  the  literature  of  a  country  in  its  complete- 
ness, but  one  who  is  a  classic  in  the  sense  that  the  Greek  dramatists  are 
classics,  and  that  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  and  Milton  are  classics.  In  this 
sense  the  whole  race  pf  English  dramatists,  so  great  and  popular  in  their 
day,  of  whom  Ben  Jonson  and  Chapman  are  among  the  earlier  types, 
and  Dryden  one  of  the  later,  can  hardly  be  numbered  among  those  who 
still  help  to  form  the  existing  English  mind.  To  the  ordinary  English 
gentleman  they  are  known  only  by  extracts. 

Nor  are  the  causes  of  this  failure  to  ensure  immortality  very  obvious  at 
first  sight.  One  cause  which  is  commonly  cited  is  by  no  means  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  fact.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  old  plays  are  licentious 
and  broad,  and  that  it  is  our  modem  delicacy,  or  prudery,  or  fastidiousness, 
call  it  which  we  wUl,  which  has  condemned  the  older  writers  to  oblivion. 
Yet  this  can  hardly  be  the  whole  case,  for  who  can  be  more  "  broad " 
than  Chaucer  in  some  of  his  Canterbury  Tales  ?  Yet  Chaucer  is 
undeniably  an  English  classic.  He  is  broad,  not  only  in  the  extreme 
plainness  with  which  he  calls  a  spade  a  spade,  but  he  is  broad  in  the 
very  substance  of  some  of  his  stories  themselves.  Our  modem  plays,  too, 
are.often  broad  enough  in  their  plots  and  in  their  doubles  entendres ;  and  it 
is  manifest  that  the  supposed  delicacy  of  mind  which  forbids  the  reprinting 
of  the  elder  plays,  or  of  Wycherley,  or  Congreve,  or  Vanbrugh,  or 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  for  miscellaneous  family  reading,  is  not  a  little 
the  result  of  that  utter  hypocrisy  which  pervades  onr  popular  talk  and 
popular  belief  in  all  matters  of  religion  and  morals.  There  is  no  harm  in 
the  world,  it  is  thought,  in  the  singing  of  "La  ci  darem"  in  the  most 

*  The  Comedies  and  Tragedies  of  George  Chapman,  now  first  collected,  with  Olas- 
iiative  Ncrfes  and  a  Memoir  of  the  Antbor.  In  Thiee  Volames.  London:  John 
Feanon,  York  Street,  Corent  Garden,  1873. 
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respectably  rigid  of  drawing-rooms  ;  bat  then  are  not  the  worda  Id  Italian, 
and  is  not  the  mnsic  by  the  "  divine  Mozart  1  "  So  it  is  with  another  of 
the  divine  Mozart's  whole  operas,  Le  Nozie  lU  Fiyaro.  Is  it  not  all  in 
Italian  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  is  it  not  all  a  double  entendre  from  beginning 
to  end,  which  the  mammas  may  understand,  bat  not  the  more  innocent 
members  of  proper  society  ?  The  ballet-girl  of  the  period  is,  indeed,  by 
no  means  a  double  entendre,  and  she  is  a  phenomenon  to  be  carefally 
studied  by  those  who  would  estimate  the  sincerity  of  the  religious  pro- 
fessions  of  the  age  we  are  living  in. 

Here,  in  truth,  are  two  of  the  most  striking  illnstrations  of  *he 
difference  between  the  social  ideas  of  the  ages  of  Elizabeth  and  Victoria. 
Under  Elizabeth  and  James  we  have  the  talk  of  Holywell  Street  uttered 
by  players  of  the  male  sex  alone,  for  the  appearance  of  women  upon  the 
stage  was  unknown  :  under  Victoria  we  have  the  most  highly  improving 
sentiments  lisped  by  women  in  men's  clothing,  supported  by  clouds  of 
ballet-dancers,  who,  whether  they  are  dressed  in  male  or  female  clothing, 
are  invariably  girls.  What  a  marvellous  change  in  the  notions  of  society 
as  to  what  is  moral  1  And  what  a  honeycombing  of  scepticism  does  it  not 
betray  in  oar  modern  world  as  to  the  real  standard  of  right  and  wrong  I 

Then  there  is  another  curious  circumstance  about  the  dramatists  of  the 
Tndor  and  Stuart  period.  They  furnish  but  a  very  slight  reflection  of  the 
theological  and  political  strifes  of  the  times.  It  has  even  been  maintained 
that  Shakspeare  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  entirely  as  the  proof  falls,  it 
is  suillciently  suggestive  that  the  attempt  to  prove  him  one  should  ever 
have  been  made.  No  doubt  the  chiuf  actors  in  London  being  the  *'  ELing'a 
players,"  or  the  "  Queen's  players,"  they  had  singularly  little  liberty  for 
expressing  any  political  sentiments  which  they  might  have  held.  How 
little  that  Uberty  was,  may  bo  gathered  from  one  of  the  few  udventuros 
that  chequered  the  life  of  George  Chapman.  In  conjunction  with  Ben 
Jonson  and  Marston  he  wrote  the  comedy  of  Eastward  Hne  in  the  first 
year  of  James  the  First's  reign.  In  this  play  they  indolgcd  in  a  few  of 
those  reflections  upon  the  Scotch,  which  were  then  so  popular  among 
English  people ;  and  "  Gentle  Jamie,"  in  his  wrath,  sent  all  the  three  poets 
to  the  Fleet,  where  they  were  very  nearly  nndergoing  the  characteristic 
gentle  penalty  of  those  days,  in  having  their  noses  slit.  Drummond  saja 
that  Jonson  declared  that  he  hod  no  hand  in  writing  the  oflending 
{Huaages,  bat  that  he  would  not  desert  his  friends  in  their  trouble,  and 
went  to  prison  with  them.  As  it  was,  James,  who  was  more  forgiving 
than  is  nsual  with  cowards,  soon  set  all  three  at  liberty,  and  took  to 
admiring  Chapman's  writings,  and  mode  no  ubjcction  to  the  patrons^ 
which  his  son  Henry  Prince  of  Wales  bestowed  upon  him. 

lliat  the  king  over  saw  or  heard  iif  tho  speech  in  praise  of  tobacco  in 
Hmmt^oi  Montieur  D'OHiy,  which  Chapman  wrote  :  "'  rwaids, 

lilHMii^lvbe  believed.     If  be  did  see  it,  and  yet  con  :i  loUr- 

anee  of  tho  writer,  or  allowed  it  to  be  acted,  only  proves  that  bis  hatred 
of  tobacco  was  leii  docp  than  Lin  fondaen  dyr  tho  Scotch.    The  speech 
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is  BO  KTnTiiihig  in  hadf,  and  so  ohaneteristie  of  Chapman  when  he  tras  in 
hii  oomie  vein,  that  we  mast  extract  it  as  it  stands,  only  taking  the 
liberty  of  spelling  it  as  people  now  speU.  Th6  editor  of  the  present 
edition,  on  the  contrary,  has  preserved  the  spelling  of  1606,  a  proceeding 
whiflh  will  by  no  means  tend  to  popularise  the  poet  with  modem  readers, 
and  strikes  as  not  a  little  pedantic.  There  is  good  reason  for  retaining 
the  original  spelling  of  Chaucer,  for  his  English  was  not  our  English ; 
and  there  are  philological  reasons  which  forbid  the  modernising  of  his 
spelling  as  a  barbarism.  But  there  is  no  more  reason  for  spelling  Chap- 
Ban  otherwise  than  as  we  spell  the  language  which  he  wrote,  than  for 
perfimning  the  same  operation  with  Shakspeare.  For  the  same  reason, 
is  there  not  a  little  pedantry  in  printing  the  title-page  of  the  book  with- 
ont  any  pimctuation  whatever,  as  if  it  were  a  Latin  inscription  eighteen 
hundred  years  old?  Here,  however,  is  Monsieur  D'Olive  in  modem 
trim,  deserving,  in  these  days  of  illuminated  quotations,  to  be  hung  up 
in  the  smoking-room  of  every  club  in  London. 

"  Tobacco,"  says  he,  "  that  excellent  plant,  the  use  whereof  (as  of 
fifth  element)  the  world  cannot  want,  is  that  little  shop  of  nature,  wherein 
her  whole  workmanship  is  abridged,  where  you  may  see  earth  kindled 
into  fire,  the  fire  breathe  out  an  exhalation,  which  entering  in  at  the 
mouth  walks  through  the  regions  of  a  man's  brain,  drives  out  all  ill 
vapours,  but  itself  draws  down  all  bad  humours  by  the  mouth,  which  in 
time  might  breed  a  scab  over  the  whole  body,  if  indeed  they  have  not ;  a 
plant  of  singular  use,  for  on  the  one  side,  nature  being  an  enemy  to 
vacuity  and  emptiness,  and  on  the  other,  there  being  so  many  empty 
brains  in  the  world  as  there  are,  how  shall  nature's  course  be  contiQaed  ? 
How  shall  these  empty  brains  be  filled,  but  with  air,  nature's  instrument 
for  that  purpose  ?  If  with  air,  what  so  proper  as  your  fame  ?  what  fume 
so  healthful  as  your  perfume  ?  what  perfume  so  sovereign  as  tobacco  ? 
Besides  the  excellent  edge  it  gives  a  man's  wit  (as  they  can  best  judge 
that  have  been  present  at  a  feast  of  tobacco,  where  commonly  all  good 
wits  are  consorted),  what  variety  of  discourse  it  begets  1  What  sparks  of 
wit  it  yields  it  is  a  world  to  hear  .  .  .  For  garlick,  I  will  not  say,  be- 
cause it  is  a  plant  of  our  own  country,  but  it  may  cure  the  diseases  of 
the  country,  but  for  the  diseases  of  the  Court,  they  are  out  of  the  element 
of  garlick  to  medicine.  To  conclude,  as  there  is  no  enemy  to  garlick  but 
tobacco,  so  there  is  no  friend  to  garlick  but  a  sheep's  head ;  and  so  I 
conclude." 

Another  notable  characteristic  of  the  early  dramatists  is  their  almost 
complete  abstinence  from  the  religious  conflicts  which  were  waging  all 
around  them.  Those  conflicts  were  never  lolled.  The  ferocity  of  the 
antagonism  between  Protestant  and  Catholic  was  succeeded  by  a  bitter- 
ness, almost  fiercer  still,  between  the  Puritan  and  the  Anti-Puritan.  As 
the  country  gradually  attained  prosperity  under  Elizabeth,  and  remained 
prosperous  under  James,  the  hatreds  of  the  two  parties  entered  more  and 
more  into  the  social  and  family  life  of  the  people.    To  the  vast  mass  of 
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the  people,  who  cared  little  whether  or  not  they  outwardly  conformed  to 
I  the  new  religion,  it  wrb  a  serioos  matter  whether  their  dreea,  their 
amnsements  and  their  marriage  arrangementa  shoold  be  dictated  by  the 
sew  rigorism,  or  whether  the  old  jorial  ways  of  the  conntry  should  bo  left 
untouched.  In  fact,  under  James  the  straggle  was  be^uning  to  take  a 
.  far  more  distinctly  religious  character  than  it  possessed  during  the  pro- 
fessedly Reformation  struggle.  Nobody  can  study  the  real  character  of 
that  struggle,  without  seeing  that  the  purely  religious  element  had  wonder- 
fully little  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  either  side. 

But  under  James  the  whole  country    was   seething  with  personal 
hatreds  and  personal  convictions  tending  to  a  vehement  civil  war  in  which 
the  victory  was  finally  won  by  the  party  which  would  vigorously  put  down 
ali  plays  and  play-acting  as  the  work  of  the  devil  himself.     Yet,  neither 
in  the  comedies  nor  the  tragedies  of  the  day  do  we  find  anything  that  i 
be  called  a  picture,  or  oven  caricature,  of  the  passions  that  were  burning' 
throughout  the  country.     Here  and  there  passages  and  characters  may  be 
found  which  were  more  or  less  suggested  by  the  theological  autipathios  which 
were  soon  to  set  EnglL-hmen  cutting  each  other's  throats ;  but  that  is  all. 
Nor  can  we  attribute  this  silence  as  to  the  polemics  of  the  time  to  any 
of  that  sort  of  fastidiousness   or  good  feeling  which  now  banishes  eucli, 
matters  from  the  stage.     Fastidiousness  was  unknown  to  the  men  and  i 
to  the  women  of  that  vigorous  ago.     They  said  what  they  thought,  and 
they  said  it  with  a  strength  of  language  which  would  make  our  women 
blush,  and  our  men  open  their  eyes,  if  such  sounds  were  now  to  strike 
thoir  ears.     The  famous   Hiftrio-Mattur,  or  ScourgiH  for  Stai}6  Playen, 
which  Prynno  published  in  1632,  is  ot  once  a  token  of  the  hatred  with 
which  the  Puritans  regarded  everything  connected  with  the  play-honB<^:j 
and  of  the  gall,  unminglod  with  huney,  with  which  each  side  bespattered 
its  antagonists.     Chapman  was    BtiU  alive  and  a  veiy  old  man.     The 
.  ftyle  of  the  Scmirge  is  as  coarse  and  scurrilons  a.s  anything  that  the  i 
f  produced,  and  if  anything  conld  have  stirred  the  dramatic  writers  to 
frenzy  of  reprisals,  Prynno's  pamphlet  was  precisely  tho  thing  to  do  It. 

But  what  is  most  notable,  as  enabling  na  to  treat  the  plays  of  tb*j 

time  from  the  purely  critical  point  of  view,  is  the  fact  which  everybodj 

\  luiowti,  that    the    IJi-'tno-Mtulur   WBfi  at   once   made  the  subject    of    a 

'  Government  prosecution.     Prynne  was  already  odious  in  tho  eyes   of 

Laad  and  the  rest  of  the  High  Church  party,  both  from  his  ccolesiostical 

.  views  and  bis  mural  rigorism,  '      'tho  untiring  ci 

'  annoyed  tho  Archbishop  and  !■  ^  of  the  nltni  '■ 

non  "  school     But  he  had  now  contrived  to  exasperate  the  Court  and  lh» 

oonrticni  pout  all  bearing.     Plays  and   - — -  and  other  amoaoinentd, 

■  •nch  as  we  should  now  enl!   privnto  '  s  were  among  the  most 

fiuhionable  of  amnsements,  the  Qtaufu  herst-ll'  huving  acted  in  a  postnrivl 
at  Somcraot  Uoxuo.  Whether  or  not  Prynne  expected  what  b«(ell  him 
eanoot  bo  known;  bat  when  be  hod  made  both  au  arehbishop  and  a 
qoeen  his  apeeial  amemies,  he  might  have  anticipated  as  aan^  a  poniiba 
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iueak  ta  tUose  Baid-hitting  tunes  delighted  to  infliot.  And  a  tolerably 
aerrare  penalty  be  had  to  pay.  .  The  attorney-general  proseonted  him  in 
the  Star  CShamber,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  8,000/.,  to  be 
aqpelled  firom  the  UniTersity  of  Oxford  and  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  to 
be  degraded  from  the  bar ;  to  be  twice  set  in  the  pillory ;  to  have  both 
his  ears  cut  off;  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life. 

Hare,  then,  we  think  we  have  the  key  to  the  interesting  literary 
problem  which  most  have  often  ocenrred  to  students  of  the  old  drama- 
tists, and  partienlarly  to  those  who  take  up  the  plays  of  Chapman  himself. 
The  tragedies  and  comedies  which  have  come  down  to  ns  from  those 
stormy  times  were,  in  no  sense,  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  nation. 
They  were  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  Court  and  its  fitshionable  followers ; 
and  they  were  not  only  tolerable  in  their  completeness,  but  often  admir- 
able in  the  eyes  of  that'  exclusive  world.  The  plays  in  which  the  multi- 
tode  delighted  were  more  like  the  old  moralities  and  mysteries  which  had 
eome  down  to  them  from  the  pre-Beformation  days,  in  which  coarse 
Imffiooneiy  was  the  predominant  element,  and  no  trace  of  poetry  was  ever 
to  be  detected.  The  lords  and  ladies  who  applauded  these  plays,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  applauded  Shakspeare's,  were  almost  the  only  people 
in  the  country  who  could  understand  the  unquestionable  poetic  beauties 
of  these  dramatists,  without  being  repelled  by  their  faults,  as  plays  pro- 
fessing to  represent  the  actual  life  of  men  and  women.  Their  education 
was  sometimes  very  much  above  the  average  education  of  the  fine  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  now  throng  the  operas  in  London,  when  one  popular 
star  is  singing  her  utmost  to  outsing  another  popular  star.  They  had  not  yet 
come  down  to  that  depth  of  dulness  which  has  so  long  stigmatised  a 
classical  education  as  unfit  for  women,  and  especially  for  women  of  what 
is  called  "birth  and  fortune."  Often,  as  appears  from  a  passage  of 
Chapman,  many  of  the  aristocratic  audience  would  sit  upon  the  stage 
itself,  and  the  acting  and  speaking  were  criticised  from  that  strictly 
literary  point  of  view  which  is  practically  unknown  to  the  living  genera- 
tion of  play-goers. 

The  dramas  of  Chapman  and  the  other  contemporaries  and  followers 
of  Shakspeare  were  thus  the  representatives  of  that  transition  state  of 
pablie  taste,  which  was  the  natural  result  of  the  abolition  of  the  miracle 
plays  and  gross  absurdities  of  the  middle  ages.  Critics  and  dramatists 
alike  had  not  yet  realised  the  truth  that  a  play  ought,  above  all  things,  to 
be  an  exhibition  of  the  passions  and  motives  of  human  nature,  as  it  is 
in  its  essence,  in  every  stage  of  civilisation.  A  wonderful  burst  of  the 
genuine  poetic  fervour  had  accompanied  the  growth  of  the  English  people 
as  a  Protestant  and  freedom-loving  race,  but  the  educated  world  had  yet 
to  learn  under  what  conditions  the  poem  could  become  the  play ;  and 
was  contented  with  poetic  beauties  in  whatsoever  companionship  they  found 
them. 

It  is  to  no  purpose  to  name  the  great  name  of  Shakspeare  in  opposition 
to  this  view.    He  stood  alone  then,  just  as  he  stands  alone  in  the 
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literatore  of  the  whole  world.  He  belonged  to  no  school,  jost  aa  none  of 
those  who  were  his  contemporaries  belonged  to  him.  It  was  hia  intensely 
sympathetic  conception  of  the  varieties  of  haman  nature,  not  as  embodi- 
mcnts  of  ideal  conceptions,  but  as  Living  realities,  which  made  him  what 
ho  was,  and  which  separates  him  by  an  impassable  barrier  from  every 
one  who  wrote  when  he  wrote,  or  who  has  written  since  he  died.  The 
only  real  anticipation  of  the  perfect  "hnmanity  "  of  Shakspeare  is  to  be 
detected  in  the  old  Greek  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  of  that  tragedy  and 
romedy  Shakspeare  himself  knew  nothing.  Bat  it  is  immortal,  and  for 
the  very  same  reason  that  has  given  Shakspeare  his  immortality.  It  is, 
as  wo  think,  an  error  to  criticise  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  in  any  close 
connection  with  those  of  his  contemporaries  and  those  of  the  generation 
that  lived  after  him.  They  belonged  to  the  school  of  their  day,  bat  he 
belonged  to  no  school  whatsoever.  That  he  would  have  been  what  b* , 
was  if  he  had  lived  before  the  Reformation  had  set  Englishmen  free,  and  ' 
while  the  English  langiiage  was  stUl  unformed,  is  not,  of  coarse,  to  be 
maintained.  Bat  at  the  same  time,  he  stood  as  coniplet«ly  apart  from 
the  {ashionablo  school  of  his  day,  of  which  Chapman  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  t3-pical  representative,  as  from  the  boisterous,  coarse,  and  extrava- 
gant plays,  which  constituted  the  enjoyment  of  the  moltitade. 

Nor,    again,   is  there    any    historical    ground    for   beUeving,    thaM 
Shakspeare  was  ever  a  favoarite  dramatist  with  the  miscellareous  multi^J 
tude,  as  is  so  oflen  assumed  by  ^Titers  who  mourn  over  the  "  decay  of' 
the  British  drama."     Whether  in  connection  with  the  Elizabethan  or  the 
Tudor  dramatists    there   has   been  a  general  consent  among  critics  lo 
lament  over  the  fact  that  the  Shakspearian  tragedies  and  comedies  are 
now  no  longer  those  which  the  English  nation  at  large  flocks  to  hear  an^ 
see.     But  this  lament,  so  far  as  it  blames  this  present  generation,  has  noi 
foundation  in  the  facts  of  the  past.     There  is  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  be  was  ever  valued  by  the  people  as  he  is  now  loved  by  the  critisafa 
readers  of   England,    and    Germany,  and  Italy,    and  even  of  FntnoJ 
Among  hia  own   contemporaries  lie  was  doubtless   accounted  the  firaH 
among  oil  the  writers  whom    the  Court  applauded ;    but    there    never-" 
was  a  period  in  the  history  of  England  when  his  plays  were  presented  to 
L  0'  '<ce  like  that  of  the  Greeks  who  witnessed  the  representations  of 

1.1,     ~,  and  Sophocles,  and  Aristophanes,  and  Euripides. 

In  truth,  the  moment  we  pass  from  Shakspeare  to  Chapman  and  all 
ethers,  we  feel  that  we  are  in  another  world, -and  we  nnderstand  at  oneM 
tb«t  while  Shakspeare  is  still  acted,  and  would  be  still  more  froquentl]^ 
k  acted  if  anything  like  a  tolerably  complete  company  could  be  found  to  a«t 
'  liim,  Chapman,  Ben  Jonson,  Maraton,  and  the  rest,  are  still  the  doligbC, 
of  atudonts  only,  and  that  the  genomi  render  will  only  love  them  beeaoafl 
of  the  beauties  which  are  enshrined  in  an  intolerable  quantity  of  ibm 
miaatural,  forc«d  and  pedantic  thoatriealisms  of  their  day.  Even  the  niora| 
noitta  comedies  of  a  Uti'-r  tinus,  of  which  Voabmgh  and  Wyeb  r\ 

]>e  named  aa  typiisal  examples,  are  bsuiabed  from  the  drawiii^-ruuiu  uuim 
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as  well  u  from  the  theatre,  not  only  because  of  the  tone  of  their  plots 
and  the  freedom  of  their  dialogue,  but  because  there  is  little  of  any  true 
BBtnralness  in  their  characters,  and  they  appeal  more  to  the  artificial 
tastes  of  an  andience  of  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  than  to  the  sympathies 
of  that  homanity  which  is  common  to  every  age  and  every  class. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  courtier  audiences  who  went  to  see  and 
to  enjoy  plays  like  those  of  Chapman,  sought  an  eigoyment  very  unlike 
that  which  everybody  seeks  who  now  goes  to  the  play  or  to  the  opera. 
They  went  in  cool  blood  to  criticise,  to  applaud,  to  enjoy,  or  to  condemn. 
They  were  satisfied  with  fine  or  poetic  passages,  even  though  the  general 
eooTse  of  the  play  and  the  dialogue  was  unnatural  in  the  extreme.  They 
loved  an  exhibition  of  what  in  those  days  was  "learning  "  in  the  play- 
writer.  And  this  fondness  for  the  introduction  of  classical  history  and 
mythology  was  not  that  ridiculous  pedantry  which  we  should  now  account 
h.  It  was  not  Chapman  alone  who,  through  his  translation  of  Homer, 
had  his  head  filled  with  the  ideas  and  machineiy  of  the  Greek  Olympus, 
and  seemed  to  be  as  much  at  home  among  heroes,  gods,  and  goddesses  as 
among  living  men  and  women.  It  was  the  same  with  other  play -writers 
of  the  day.  A  fiimiliarity  with  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Home  was  the 
one  recognised  sign  that  the  writer  was  an  educated  man.  There  were  no 
other  tokens  of  high  culture  which  the  playwright  could  exhibit ;  while 
the  very  language  that  he  wrote  was  still  clearing  itself  of  its  mediaeval 
forms,  and  of  the  cumbrous  and  stilted  metaphors  which  it  had  borrowed 
from  the  Italian  renaissance.  Under  Elizabeth  and  James  the  English 
language  and  English  literature  were  emphatically  creating  themselves, 
and  thus  it  was  that  the  plays  of  the  time  are  to  be  estimated  rather  by 
the  jewels  which  may  be  extracted  from  them,  than  by  their  general  quality 
or  completeness. 

This  is  singularly  the  case  with  Chapman,  of  whom  Charles  Lamb  has 
happily  said  that  "he  would  have  made  a  great  epic  poet,  if  he  has  not 
abundantly  shown  himself  to  be  one ;  for  bis  Homer  is  not  so  properly  a 
translation  as  the  stories  of  Achilles  and  Ulysses  re-written."  It  is  re- 
markable, at  the  same  time,  that  Lamb,  in  the  short  criticism  which  he 
has  prefixed  to  the  quotation  from  Chapman,  in  his  Specimen  of  English 
Dramatic  Poets,  confines  his  remarks  almost  entirely  to  his  style,  while 
admitting  at  the  same  time  his  inability  to  create  a  living  human  being. 
In  passages  "which  are  less  purely  dramatic,"  Lamb  holds,  and,  as  we 
think,  justly,  that  of  all  the  English  play-writers  Chapman  approaches  the 
nearest  to  Shakspeare. 

Even  in  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria,  the  earliest  of  his  plays 
that  are  not  lost,  and  a  very  poor  performance  indeed,  it  seems  wonder- 
fol  to  light  upon  passages  like  these  following : — 

Though  my  years  would  have  me  old,  I  am  not. 
Bat  have  the  gentle  jerk  of  youth  in  me. 
As  freah  as  he  that  hath  a  maiden's  chin. 
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digoretion ;  bnt  Waller  said  that  be  coald  never  read  it  without  a  degr^P 
of  rapture. 

The  Jlicui  was  reprinted  in  1813,  but  we  fancy  that  it  is  now  little 
known,  even  to  scholars,  and  wo  wonder  that  with  the  Odyssey  and  one  or 
two  other  of  his  classical  works  it  is  not  now  reprinted  by  one  of  those 
enterprising  pnbhshers,  who  love  to  reprint  old  books,  rather  for  love 
than  for  money.  As  for  conveying  to  the  unlearned  reader  any  true  con- 
ception of  the  Iliad  and  Odyuey  of  the  real  Homer  himself,  every  seholar 
who  is  not  bitten  with  an  inevitable  love  for  translating,  knows  that  it  is 
an  impossibility.  Everybody  knows  what  the  Psalms  in  prose,  themselves 
a  translation,  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  versifiers.  Let  the  on- 
leamod  in  Greek  meditate  on  this,  and  be  satisfied  that  there  is  only  one 
way  to  comprehend  the  infinite  charm  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  that 
is,  to  learn  to  read  them  with  care  in  Greek.  Let  them  think  on  Tat« 
and  Brady,  and  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  and  oven  Eeble,  and  the  old 
Scotch  version,  and  then  form  their  conclusions  as  to  translations  from 
any  of  the  Greek  poets.  At  the  same  time,  if  their  passion  for  knowing 
something  of  Homer  is  insurmountable,  they  ought  to  add  Chapman's 
version  to  all  the  rest ;  only  let  them  not  think  that  either  Chapman, 
or  Pope,  Or  Cowper,  or  Lord  Derby,  or  anybody  else  is  Homer  himself. 

As  soon  as  his  translating  labours  were  over  Chapman  returned,  aa  w« 
have  said,  to  play-writing,  and  learnt  what  it  was  to  be  shut  up  in  the 
Fleet  by  will  of  the  king.  One  of  his  best  comedies  followed  his  libera- 
tion. All  Fools  is  one  of  those  comedies  which  are  only  not  farces, 
because  of  the  merit  of  their  dialogue,  and  the  less  absolute  improbability 
of  their  story.  Here  is  the  ever  popular  plot  of  the  universal  misunder- 
standings and  the  trickeries  of  all  the  dramatis  persona;,  but  sustained 
by  a  dialogue,  often  rich  and  musical,  and  exhibiting  that  real  poetic  gift 
which  appears  in  Chapman's  prose  almost  as  in  his  verse.  Few  writers, 
indeed,  could  be  named  whose  prose  runs  almost  imperceptibly  into 
Terse,  and  in  whom  the  occasiontd  alternations  between  verse  and  prose 
dialogue  seem  so  little  unnatural. 

One  of  his  next  plays,  Tlit>  O&nlUman  Uihifr,  contains  one  of  his 
finest  passages,  and  it  must  be  quoted  at  length  as  an  illustration  of  the 
sustained  quality  both  of  his  verso  and  his  ideas,  and  also  in  contrast 
with  a  piece  of  prose  in  which  ho  vn'ites  about  women  iu  a  strain  for  mor« 
like  that  which  was  popular  among  the  play-writers,  and,  which  eomea  to 
the  same  thing,  the  audiences  of  his  day.  Thus  it  is  that  ho  make* 
Btrozzi  addruss  his  wife  CyuuncUe : 

Como  Dear  mc,  wife  ;  I  fore  tlio  better  fnr  ^H 

For  the  iwrtot  food  of  thr  dirino  ailvicc.  ^H 

Let  no  man  vilne  at  a  little  pric«  ^H 

A  ■■■-■* -n'i  counsel;  her  wingM  Kiin'.  ^^M 

I                             <imei)  wit}i  hcuTcnly  wcij: '  .  ^H 

The  K'  ^M 
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Her  lore  draws  nearest  num's  felicity. 

Ob,  what  a  treasure  is  a  virtnous  wife, 

Discreet  and  loving;  not  one  gift  on  earth 

Hakes  a  man's  life  so  bigiily  boand  to  heaven. 

She  gives  him  double  forces  to  endure 

And  to  enjoy,  by  being  one  with  him; 

Feeling  his  joys  and  griefs  with  equal  sense  ; 

And  like  the  twins  Hippocrates  reports, 

If  he  fetch  sighs,  she  draws  her  breath  as  short ; 

If  he  lament,  she  melts  herself  in  tears ; 

If  he  be  glad  she  triumphs ;  if  he  stir 

She  moves  his  way ;  in  all  things  hia  sweet  ape, 

And  is  in  alteration  passing  strange. 

Gold  is  right  precious  ;  but  hb  price  infects 

With  pride  and  avarice  ;  Authority  lifts 

Hats  from  men's  heads,  and  bows  the  strongest  knees, 

Yet  cannot  bend  in  rule  the  weakest  hearts; 

Music  delights  but  one  sense,  nor  choice  meats  ; 

One  quickly  fades,  the  others  stir  to  sin. 

But  a  true  wife,  both  sense  and  soul  delights, 

And  mizeth  not  her  good  with  any  ill ; 

Her  virtues,  ruling  hearts,  all  powers  command; 

All  store,  without  her,  leaves  a  man  but  poor. 

And  with  her,  poverty  is  exceeding  store ; 

Ko  time  u  tedious  with  her,  her  true  worth 

Makes  a  true  husband  think  his  arms  enfold, 

With  her  alune,  a  complete  world  engold. 

Sorely  each  verse  as  this,  with  all  its  bit  of  qaaintness,  is  poetry  as 
Lamb  said,  of  the  true  Shakspcarean  metal.  Bnt  whether  the  fine  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  those  free  and  easy  days  loved  it  as  well  as  the  sab- 
joined  piece  of  prose  from  the  comedy  of  May  Day,  may  well  be  doubted. 
Hub  is  the  yray  that  Lndovico  advises  his  friend  Aurelio  to  press  his  suit 
with  a  woman : — "  She  shall  endure  thee ;  do  the  worst  thou  canst  to 
her;  aye,  and  endure  thee  till  thou  canst  not  endure  her.  But  then 
thou  must  use  thyself  like  a  wise  man,  and  a  wise  man,  how  deep  soever 
the  is  in  thy  thoughts,  carry  not  the  print  of  it  in  thy  looks ;  be  bold  and 
careless,  and  stand  not  sauntering  afar  off,  as  I  have  seen  you,  like  a  dog 
in  a  furmety  pot,  that  licks  his  chops  and  wags  his  tail,  and  fain  would 
lay  his  lips  to  it,  but  he  fears  'tis  too  hot  for  him ;  that's  the  only  way  to 
make  her  too  hot  for  thee.  He  that  holds  religions  and  sacred  thoughts 
of  a  woman,  he  that  bears  so  reverend  a  respect  to  her,  that  he  will  not 
touch  her  but  with  a  kissed  hand  and  a  timorous  heart ;  he  that  adores 
her  like  bis  goddess,  let  him  bo  sure  that  she  wUl  shun  him  like  her 
slave.  Alas,  good  souls,  women  of  themselves  are  tractable  and  tactable 
enough,  and  would  return  Quid  for  Quod  still,  but  we  are  they  that  spoil 
'em,  and  we  shall  answer  for't  another  day.  We  are  they  that  put  a 
kind  of  wanton  melancholy  into  'em,  that  makes  'em  think  their  noses 
bi^er  than  their  faces,  greater  than  the  sun  in  brightness  ;  and  whereas 
nature  made  'em  bnt  half  fools,  we  make  'em  all  fool.  And  this  is  our 
palpAble  flattery  of  them,  where  they  had  rather  have  plain  dealing." 

VOL.  XXX. — NO.  175.  ft. 
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Of  Chapman's  tragedies,  the  most  charoctoristie  aro  Ibe  four  semi 
historical  plays,  Bust)/  d'Amhois,  The  lUveiiiii-  of  Bitisy  d'Amboi), 
Btjron't  Consj/iracij,  and  Bi/roii'a  Traynhj.  In  reality  they  are  dramatic 
poems  rather  than  dramas;  Chapman's  failure  in  inventing  real  living  mda 
and  women  being  more  con8]Mcnou8  in  tragedy  than  in  comedy.  Ko  one 
can  deny  their  bombast ;  but  that  any  competent  critic,  or  any  real  poet, 
cniild  detect  nothing  in  thum  but  bombast,  is  astonishing.  Dr)°deu's 
criticism  especially  deserves  quoting,  partly  as  a  master-piece  of  viliiica- 
tion,  and  partly  as  an  illustration  of  what  can  bo  written  against  bombast 
by  a  great  poet  who  could  himsolf  descend  to  the  lowest  bombastic  lerel. 
Jealousy  there  could  be  none,  except  that  Biinmj  d'Ambois  was  still  some- 
times played  on  the  London  stage.  The  quotation  also  may  be  profitably 
compared  with  the  current  theati'ical  newspaper  criticisms  of  to-day,  of 
which  it  may  safely  be  said  that  not  one  word  will  ever  bo  road  a  sooro  of 
years  hence.  Thus,  then,  writes  Dryden  : — "  I  have  sometimes  wondered 
in  the  reading,  what  was  become  of  those  glaring  CDlours  which  amazed 
me  in  Busiiij  d'Amloir  upon  the  theatre  ;  but  when  I  had  taken  np  what 
I  supposed  a  fallen  star,  I  found  I  had  been  cozened  with  a  jelly ;  nothing 
but  a  cold,  dull  mass,  which  glittered  no  longer  than  when  it  was  shoot- 
ing ;  a  dwarfish  thought,  dressed  up  in  gigantic  words,  repetition  in 
abundance,  looseness  of  expression,  and  gross  hyperbole ;  the  sense  of  one 
line  expanded  prodigiously  into  ten;  and,  to  sum  up  all,  incorrect 
English,  and  a  hideous  mingle  of  false  poetry  and  true  nonsense  ;  or  at 
best,  a  scantling  of  wit,  which  lay  gasping  for  life,  and  groaning  beneath 
a  heap  of  rnbbish.  A  famous  modern  poet  nsod  to  sacrifice  every  year 
a  Statius  to  Virgil's  Manes ;  and  I  have  indignation  enough  to  born 
a  D'AihLAs  annually  to  the  memory  of  Jouson."  This  comes  from  the 
EpMe  Dtdtcaiory  to  The  Sjianiih  Fnjtir,  and  is  indeed  a  very  mtister- 
pieco  of  vituperation.  Walter  Scott,  too,  editing  The  SjHxnUh  Fryar, 
adds  his  own  opinion,  that  "  if  Dryden  could  have  exbauiitcd  every  copy 
of  this  bombast  performance,  the  public  would  have  been  no  great  losers." 
Yet  in  this  play  is  a  passage  which  may  rank  with  Dryden's  finest  bumta 
of  angry  and  most  e-xprcssive  metaphor : — 

Voitr  Tioicc 
U  like  nil  Kniitcra  « Itnl,  llint  wbcro  it  rti», 
Kiilu  nolii  of  c^turjiilliirii,  nidi  which  you  catch 
Tbo  [rime  of  all  the  (nilt  ilic  kiii|;il»ui  viuliU. 
Yon  hapc  a  toogue  so  iK'nnilaloiM,  'twill  cut 
A  pvfcci  cTjutal  i  nnd  a  krunth  that  will 
Kill  to  that  wall  a  a]>i(lcr. 
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masque  at  Whitehall,  at  the  cost  of  more  than  1,0002.  for  which  Chap- 
man wrote  the  verses,  and  Inigo  Jones  designed  the  machinery.  Of 
Chapman's  gifts  in  the  way  of  writing  such  trifles,  Jonson  thought 
highly,  for  he  said  to  Drommond  that  "  next  himself,  only  Fletcher  and 
Chapman  eoold  make  a  masqne." 

After  this  Chapman  retnmed  to  his  beloved  translations,  including 
Hesiod,  Juvenal,  Musseas  and  Petrarch.  Many  years  afterwards  he 
wrote  his  tragedy  of  Casar  and  Pompey.  And  then  "at  length,"  writes 
Wood,  "  this  most  eminent  and  reverend  poet,  having  lived  seventy-seven 
years  in  this  vain  and  transitory  world,  made  his  last  exit  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Giles'  in  the  Fields,  near  London,"  and  over  his  grave  was  set  a 
monument  by  his  friend  Inigo  Jones,  in  which  ho  is  styled  poeta  Home- 
ricus,  Philosophiu  verus,  etd  Christiamu  poeta  plus  quam  Celebris.  Compare 
this  with  the  views  concerning  Chapman  and  his  contemporaries  for  which 
Piynne  lost  his  ears,  his  8,000/.,  and  his  liberty  for  life. 


%-a 


pobtnt  Sorfcrn. 


Has  Bomcono  stood  under  the  crystal  dome  of  the  first  great  Ezhibilion. 
and  foretold  that  in  a  quarter  of  a  centary  after  that  inau>;aration  of  the 
millenuiam  of  common  sense,  England  would  incur  the  denunciations  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets  on  a  land  of  wizards  and  necromancers,  and  of 
,  those  who  "  seek  after  familiar  spirits,"  how  merrily  should  we  have 
kughed  the  absurd  prediction  to  scorn  I  Not  much  more  attention 
should  we  have  paid  to  it  even  had  we  known  that  jnst  three  years  before 
(in  ISdS)  Miss  Kate  Fox,  of  Hydeeville,  State  of  New  York,  at  the  mature 
age  of  nine,  had  received  monitions  from  the  spirit  world  in  the  form  of  a 
hail-storm  of  raps  on  the  walls  and  floors  of  her  abode.  It  seemed, 
indeed,  scarcely  more  likely  that  the  juvenile  "  medium  "  should  open  a 
^new  dispensation  for  Europe  and  America,  than  that  her  contemporary  little 
visionaries  (or  naughty  little  impostors,  as  the  case  may  be)  of  La  Salette 
should  send  half  France  on  pious  pilgrimage  to  the  spot  where  they  saw, 
or  did  not  see,  the  Virgin.  The  lesson  that  great  events  may  spring  from 
small  causes,  and  that  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  not  seldom  confound 
the  wise,  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  now  ono  for  mankind,  and  we  have 
now  very  plnuily  to  reckon  n'ith  Spiritualism  as  one  of  the  prominent 
facts  of  the  age.  We  will  not  toko  upon  ourselves  to  guess  how  many 
disciples  it  may  boast  is  America  before  these  sheets  pass  to  the  press  ; 
a  few  millions,  more  or  less,  seem  to  count  for  little  in  the  statements  of  its 
triumphant  advocates  ;  but  here,  in  England,  there  are  evideucea  enough 
of  its  flourishing  condition.  In  nearly  every  company  may  be  mot  at  least 
one  lady  or  gentleman  who  looks  grave  and  uncomfortable  when  tho 
subject  is  treated  with  levity ;  confesses  to  a  conviction  that  there  is 
"  something  in  it ;  "  and  challenges  disproof  of  miracles  which  she  or 
has  actually  beheld,  heard,  and  b.-uidled.  Not  seldom  are  to  bo  soa 
persona  in  a  later  stage  of  faith,  easily  recognisable  by  wild  and  visiun- 


li 


iiag  eyes,  and  bands  and  foot  in  perpetual  nervous  ngita:' 
take  no  interest  in  other  conversation,  but  eagerly  poor  out   i 
arguments,  and  appeuls  concerning  Spiritualism  whenever  thoy  can  mi 

an  opportunity  iutrodacing  the  subject.     Even  the  pnlpit  is  no  ! "-  '■ 

from  Bpiritaali«tic  interpretations  of  religions  mysteries  ;  and  th< 
press,  which  long  coufined  itself  to  such  attacks  and  rufiit^>'i      -     -  '..  ' 
by  Lord  Amberluy,  in  the  h'vHnvjhtly  lievieic,  by  ananonvu^i.'u.-;  wnii.;' 
the  iVffic  QuofUrly  ilagaiim;  and  by  a  well-knowo  physiologist  in  Iha 
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Bevieu),  Hay  and  Jnne,  1874).  This  double  essay,  indeed,  by  the  dis- 
tingniahed  traveUer  and  fellow-originator  with  Dr.  Darwin  of  the 
"Doctrine  of  Natural  Selection,"  may  be  jnstly  said  to  mark  an  epoch  in 
the  progress  of  the  movement,  and  we  can  scarcely  do  wrong  in  taking  it 
as  the  first  serions  challenge  to  na  from  competent  authority,  to  give  to 
the  marvels  of  Spiritoalism  a  &ir  and  fall  investigation. 

To  many  readers,  indeed,  we  believe  it  has  not  nnsnccessfhlly  so  ap- 
pealed ;  causing  them  to  hesitate  as  to  whether  they  were  justified  in 
holding  back  any  longer  from  enquiry,  even  while  the  process  remains 
to  them  eminently  distasteful.  In  view  of  such  a  dilemma  it  may  be 
not  inopportune  to  discuss  briefly,  not  the  Evidences  of  Spiritualism,  but 
the  preliminary  question — ^Whether  we  are  intellectually  or  morally  bound 
to  examine  and  weigh  those  evidences  ?  Spiritualists,  to  do  them  justice, 
very  candidly  warn  us  that  the  task  is  no  trivial  one  to  be  performed  in  a 
hurry.  They  scoff  indignantly  at  the  notion  that  five  unsuccessM 
ikmeet  (in  one  of  which  Di  Yemon  appeared  as  an  historical  character, 
and,  in  another,  Socrates  with  a  straight  nose  and  a  disinclination  to 
speak  Greek)  were  snfScient  to  warrant  Lord  Amberley  in  pronouncing 
Spiritualism  an  imposition  ;  and  they  bid  us  admire  men  who,  like  Dr. 
Sexton,  are  prepared  to  spend  fifteen  years  in  inquiry  before  the  * 
"  needful  evidence "  to  convince  them  is  vouchsafed.*  To  sift  and 
collate  the  mass  of  evidence  already  produced ;  to  cross-examine  the 
witnesses,  and  weigh  the  value  of  their  individual  testimony ;  finally, 
to  institute  the  requisite  actual  experiments  at  seances  innumerable, 
would  be  to  exceed  the  labours  of  Hercules,  and  repeat  the  weariness 
of  the  Tichbome  trial.  It  is  not  too  much  to  insist  that  excellent 
reason  should  be  shown  for  the  devotion  of  so  much  time  and  toil  to  such 
an  end ;  nor  need  we  be  alarmed  at  the  adoption  by  SpirituaUsts  of  the 
tone  of  high  moral  indication  against  iudolent  non-inquirers,  natural  to 
all  persons  who  think  they  are  advocating  some  important  discovery. 
Few  amongst  us  who  have  reached  middle  life  regret  that  we  did  not 
obey  the  solicitations  of  early  friends  to  devote  the  years  of  our  prime  to 
investigations  of  the  "  discoveries  "  of  St.  John  Long,  Spnrzheim,  and 
Beichenbach, — to  testing  the  therapeutic  agencies  of  tar- water,  "  tract- 
ton,"  and  brandy  and  salt ;  or  nicely  studying  the  successive  solutions 
triumphantly  propounded  of  the  problem  of  human  flight  and  of  perpetual 
motion.  We  have  borne  with  tolerable  equanimity  to  be  called  hasty 
and  pr^ndiced  in  these  matters ;  and  we  may  now  endure  the  taunt  of 
Spiritualists  that  we  display  indiflerence  to  truths  possibly  indefinitely 
valuable  to  the  human  race.  Some  limits  there  must  needs  be  to  the 
duty  of  inquiring  into  everything  proposed  to  us  as  a  subject  of  inves- 
tigation ;  and  those  limits  we  may  perhaps  in  the  present  case  find  in  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  the  methods  of  the  investigation  to  be  pursued, 
and  the  results  which  follow  in  the  contingency  of  such  inquiries  proving 
snceessfhl. 


•  Quarter^  Btview,  May  1874,  p.  651. 
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The  propeuBity  which  ethnologists  attribute,  especially  to  Touranian 
races,  to  seek  after  iutercourBO  with  inferior  grades  of  spiritual  existence,  or 
(to  giv«  it  the  old  name)  the  passion  for  Sorcery,  is  one  which  seems  to 
flourish  like  the  olive,  the  Phoenix  of  trees.  Cut  down,  or  burnt  down, 
in  one  land  or  age,  it  springs  up  and  branches  forth  o&csh  in  the  next ; 
and  while  the  main  tendency  of  human  thonght  seems  constantly  towards 
a  stricter  monotheism,  a  counter  eddy  of  the  current  for  ever  fills  and 
re-fills  the  invisible  world  with  legions  of  imps,  ghosts,  and  lying  spirits, 
meaner  and  more  puerile  than  human  natiue  in  its  basest  condition. 
Fifty  years  ago  such  delusions  seemed  to  have  ebbed  out,  and  the  few 
writers  who  dealt  with  them,  spoke  of  them  as  things  of  the  past ;  and 
assured  us  that,  save  in  some  Tartar  tent  in  the  East,  or  Gipsy  one  in 
the  West,  magic  and  incantations  would  bo  hoard  no  more.  The  fatar« 
historian  of  the  England  of  to-day  may  truly  relate  that  such  incantatioDS 
were  more  commou  in  London  in  1874  than  they  wore  in  Palestine  when 
the  witch  of  Endor  deluded  Sanl ;  or  in  Byzantium,  when  Santabar<>n 
restored  his  long  lost  son  to  the  arms  of  the  Emperor  Basil  the  Mam- 
donian.* 

What  is  the  origin  of  this  widespread  and  seembgly  ineradie&blo 
propensity?  Of  coarse  the  answer  which  first  suggests  itself  is,  that  it 
is  the  result  of  a  most  natural  and  blameless  curiosity  to  leant  the 
mysteries  of  that  life  into  which  we  ourselves  expect  to  pass  through 
the  gates  of  the  tomb,  and  wherein  it  is  our  hope  that  the  beloved 
ones  who  have  left  us  have  already  entered.  That  in  some  eases  this 
is  the  real  spring  of  the  desire,  we  will  not  question.  But  it  is  oertftin 
tiiat  the  passion  for  Sorcery  has  far  other  springs  beside,  and  that  lho«o 
who  addict  themselves  to  it  most  completely  have  neither  ardent  long- 
ings for  immortality  on  their  own  account,  nor  common  reverenco  for 
the  dead.  The  special  characteristic  of  the  propensity,  and  of  the 
practices  to  which  it  gives  rise,  is  the  absmce  of  all  the  more  delicate 
Bontiments  or  spiritual  aspirations  of  true  human  love,  or  true  religion ; 
and  the  presence,  in  their  stead,  of  a  brutal  familiarity  and  irreverenoo 
ae  regards  the  dead,  and  of  a  gross  materinUsm  touching  the  ezpotieneea 
of  communion,  divine  or  human. 

In  this  rohpect  superstitious  Sacerdotalism  and  Sorcery  have  in  all  i 
borne  some  strong  features  of  resemblance,  even  while  mutually  denoone 
one  another.     Each  of  them  disregards  really  epirilual  giflH  as  ue 
to  qualify  Priest  or  Medium  for  intercourse  with  the  unseen  world;  and 
rolies  upon  rites  and  incantations,  rather  than  upon  such  liflings-op, 
tbo  bnmiut  real  in    longing   and    prayer,  us   should  draw  (if  nayi 
might  draw)  th*  T  n   nnd   In  om^ 

tiw  grave.    The  .-  '  tinth  th  i   of  i 


•   TiiiK  hiHi-i  (tiiirtd'l  i«  V  <ttir1if.l1  f..r  liv  Iaiu  nraniniiiru^ufl  in  ritn  Tiii%'iltl  Tnn^  fi  0*1_ 
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eedesiastieal  machinery,  but  by  Bpiritnal  worship,  mnst  the  Father  of 
Spirits  be  approached ;  and  the  Bpiritnalist  forgets  that  not  by  his 
maehineiy  of  raps  and  alphabets,  bnt  indeed  "  spiritnally,"  mnst  "spiritaal 
things"  (sneh  as  immortality),  be  discerned.  It  was  well  said  of  late 
by  s  profound  thinker,  that  "if  our  belief  in  a  fiitnre  life  could  be 
Terified  by  the  senses,  Heaven  wonld  cease  to  be  a  part  of  onr  religion,  and 
become  a  branch  of  onr  geography."  "  Spiritualism  "  is  indeed  a  singnlar 
misnomer,  or,  rather,  it  is  a  case  of  lucua  a  non  lucendo,  for  there  is  no 
"  spiritnaliiy  "  in  the  system  at  all.  It  is  materialism,  pore  and  simple, 
applied  to  a  spiritual  truth. 

No  one  who  entertains  natural  reverence  and  awe  liar  the  dead 
ean  contemplate  the  practices  of  spiritualists  in  their  seanees  without 
pain  and  indignation,  and  only  the  example  of  unfeeling  mediums  and 
excited  friends  can  have  prompted  many  tender  'natures  to  sanction  or 
endnre  them.  In  the  midnight  silence  and  stillness  of  onr  chambers, 
or  in  some  calm  evening  solitude  of  hills  and  woods,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  bear  the  overwhelming  emotions  of  awe ;  the  rush  of  unspeak- 
able tenderness,  which  mnst  come  upon  us  with  the  genuine  convic- 
tion that  the  one  who  was  "  soul  of  our  soul "  has  actually  returned  from 
the  grave,  and  is  near  us  once  more,  conveying  to  us  (as  his  presence  even 
in  silence  would  surely  do)  the  ineffable  sense  of  love  triumphant  over 
death  ;  and  ready  to  receive  from  us  the  passionate  assurances  of  never- 
foi^otten  regret  and  affection.  Such  a  meeting  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
and  the  living  would  be  among  all  life's  solenm  and  affecting  incidents  the 
most  profound  and  touching ;  the  one  which  wonld  move  us  to  the  very 
foundations  of  our  being,  and  leave  us  evermore  other  men  than  we  had  been. 
Nay,  we  may  further  conceive  that,  bending  over  the  dying,  and  speak- 
ing to  them  of  the  world  into  which  they  are  about  to  enter,  and  where  it 
is  at  least  not  impossible  they  may  meet  onr  long  lost  friend  or  parent, 
we  might  with  faltering  lips  charge  Hum  to  bear  for  us  to  the  dead  the 
message  of  unchanged  fidelity.  Such  as  these  are  forms  of  communion 
with  the  departed  which  involve  no  shock  to  our  reverence,  no  sin  against 
the  holiness  of  buried  affection.  But  what  shall  we  say  for  the  travesty 
and  mockery  thereof  which  goes  on  at  every  spiritualistic  seance,  amid 
the  circumstances  with  which  we  are  all  too  well  acquainted;  and  as 
an  alternate  evening  diversion  to  music,  cards,  or  tea  ?  In  a  drawing- 
room  with  gas  raised  or  extinguished  a  score  of  times  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  the  medium,  amid  a  circle  of  pleasantly  excited  ladies  and  gentle- 
men dabbling  witii  alphabets,  and  slates,  and  planchettes,  and  ready  to 
catch  up  every  straw  of  "  evidence  "  to  be  published  or  gossiped  about  on 
the  morrow ;  in  such  a  scene  as  this,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  jixychagogue, 
who  can  scarcely  pronounce  throe  common-place  sentences  without  betray- 
ing Ins  ignorance  or  his  vulgarity,*  we  are  told  that  wives  ask  to  com- 

•  Charles  Somner  bnii  just  been  broaght  back  from  the  grave, and  proves  to  hare 
very  qnickly  acquired  that  disregard  of  adverbs  which  is  common  among  the  weaker 
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mimicate  with  tbcir  dead  busbnuds  ;  parents  arc  made  to  "foel"  a  lost 
child  in  their  arms ;  and  sons  listen  to  words  professedly  spoken  to 
them  by  their  mother's  souls.  We  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  com- 
monications  thus  made  are  utterly  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  death,  and 
are  patently  calculated  rather  to  convince  and  eutertain  the  audience  by 
Teritiable  allusions  to  names  ond  places,  Ihiiu  to  convoy  what — if  it  were 
truly  the  departed  soul  which  had  returned — would  inevitably  bo  the  heart- 
wrnog  utterances  of  supreme  love.  Btrange  is  it  indeed  that  persona  not 
otherwise  devoid  of  tender  and  reverent  feeling,  when  caught  by  the  passion 
for  this  sorcery,  permit  themselves  and  the  company  they  may  happen  to 
join  ;  to  find  the  entertainment  of  an  evening  in  practice  so  revolting. 
Shall  we  give  to  it  the  name  which  it  deserves,  and  say  that  the  act  of 
evoking  the  dead  in  such  a  manner,  and  for  such  a  purpose,  is  sacriUijn  ? 

Wo  have  spoken  of  the  objects  and  method  of  spiritualistic  inqniry. 
Its  results  even  more  emphatically  exonerate  any  man  of  sound  and  re- 
verent mind  from  engaging  in  the  task  of  its  investigation.  Dr.  Wallace 
asks  us  to  "  look  rather  at  the  results  produced  by  the  evidence,  than 
to  the  evidence  itself,"  and  we  are  thankful  to  accept  bis  challenge. 
Never,  we  venture  to  say,  may  the  principle  of  judging  a  tree  by  its  fruits 
be  more  fairly  applied.  The  grand  and  obvious  result  of  Spiritualism  is 
to  afford  us  one  more  (real  or  fictitious)  revelation  of  the  state  of  de- 
parted souls,  added  to  those  which  wo  possessed  before.  Let  us  consider 
it  a  little  carefully,  and  observe  what  it  really  reveals. 

The  pictures  of  a  future  world  which  men  have  drawn  in  different 
lands  and  ages,  all  possess  at  least  one  claim  to  our  interest.  They  afford 
ns  not  indeed  the  faintest  outlines  of  that  Undiscovered  Country  beyond 
the  bourne  of  death,  but  they  reveal  with  unimpeachable,  because  on- 
intentional  sbcerity,  the  innermost  desires  and  fears  of  living  men.  On 
that  "  cloud"  which  receives  every  departing  soul  out  of  our  sight,  tlie 
magic-lantern  of  fancy  casts  its  bright  or  gloomy  imagery,  and  we  need 
but  watch  the  phantasms  as  they  pass  to  know  the  hidden  slides  of  the 
brain  which  produced  them.  The  Inscions  gardens  and  Houris  anticipated 
by  the  Moslem ;  the  eternal  repose  of  Nirvana  sighed  for  by  the  Bndd-j 
hist;  the  alternate  warfare  and  wassail  of  Walhalla,  for  which  the  Nor 
man  longed  as  tlie  climax  of  glory  and  felicity,  convey  to  us  at  a  gh 
a  livelier  conception  of  the  sensuality,  the  indolence,  and  the  fierceno 
of  the  respective  races  than  could  bo  acquired  by  elaborate  studies 
their  manners  and  morality.  In  a  similar  way  other  cbn' 
revealed  by  the  terrors  of  Future  Punishment, — which  tli_  _  _,  <  ii 
imagined  to  himself  as  the  endless  hopeless  labours  of  an  Ixion  or 
Sisyphus;  the  dignified  1°  '■        iation  to  a  bestial  form; 

the  grim-sonled  Teuton  .us  eternal  torture  in  a 
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esve.  'Whatever  has  conBtitated  man's  highest  pleasnre  on  earth,  that 
he  has  hoped  to  find  again  in  heaven,  and  whatever  he  has  most  dreaded, 
that  he  has  imagined  as  forming  the  retribution  of  gnilt  hereafter.  From 
ihis  point  of  view  the  Christian  idea  of  a  serene  empyrean,  wherein  saints 
and  archangels  for  ever  cast  their  crowns  before  the  great  White  Throne, 
and  worship  the  thrice  Holy  One  who  sitteth  thereon — affords  singnlar 
evidence  of  the  spiritnal  altitude  to  which  those  sonls  had  attained  to 
whom  each  an  Apocalypse  opened  the  sapremest  vision  of  beatitude. 
The  attitade  of  Adoration — of  snblime  ecstatic  raptnre  in  the  presence 
of  perfect  Holiness  and  Goodness,  is  assuredly  the  loftiest  of  which  we 
have  any  conception,  and  to  desire  to  enjoy  and  prolong  it  for  ever  can 
only  genuinely  pertain  to  a  soul  in  which  the  love  of  Divine  goodness  is 
already  the  ruling  passion.  Wider  thought  and  calmer  reflection  may 
teach  that  not  alone  on  such  mountain  peaks  of  emotion,  but  on  the  plains 
of  sacred  service,  should  the  faithful  son  of  Qoi  desire  to  spend  his 
immortality.  But  the  modem  American  poet  who  has  taken  on  himself 
to  sneer  at  the  notion  of  angels  "  loafing  about  the  Throne,"  has  given 
eurions  evidence  of  his  incompetence  to  understand  what  sublime  passion 
it  was  which  inspired  that  wondrous  vision  of  Patmos. 

Accepting  then  the  Heaven  and  Hell  of  each  creed  as  a  natural  test 
of  the  characteristic  sentiments  of  its  disciples,  we  turn  somewhat  in- 
quisitively to  discover  what  sort  of  a  future  existence  the  new  faith  of 
Spiritoalism  proposes  to  give  us.  Of  course  it  affords  every  facility  for 
such  an  inquiry  ;  for,  while  other  religions  teach  primarily  concerning  God, 
and  secondly,  and  with  much  more  reserve,  about  the  life  after  death ; 
Spiritualism  teaches  first,  and  at  great  length,  about  the  future  life,  and 
frankly  confesses  that  it  has  no  light  to  throw  on  the  problems  of 
theology.     What  then,  we  ask,  has  Spiritualism  told  us  respecting  the 

state  of  the  dead,  or  rather  (as  a  sceptic  mustinwardly  pose  the  question) 

What  do  its  narratives  betray  concerning  the  ideals  of  existence  wUch 
Spiritualists  have  created  out  of  the  depth  of  their  own  consciousness  ?  Do 
they  prove  an  advance  upon  those  of  earlier  creeds ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  do 
they  mark  a  singular  and  deplorable  retrogression  towards  the  material- 
istic, the  carnal,  and  the  vulgar  ?  Of  course  such  an  enquiry  would  be 
met  at  the  outset  by  a  Spiritualist  with  the  vehement  assertion  that  it  was 
not  he  who  devised  what  the  spirits  say  of  themselves,  but  the  spirits 
who  have  lifted  the  veil  of  their  own  existence,  for  whose  ignoble  details 
he  is  in  no  way  responsible.  As,  however,  every  Pagan  and  Buddhist 
Mahometan  and  Parsee  would  say  as  much  on  his  own  behalf,  and  main- 
tain that  Elysium  and  Nirvana,  Paradise  and  Gorotman,  had  each  been 
revealed  by  such  "mediums"  as  Orpheus  and  Buddha,  Mahomet  and 
Zoroaster,  we  mast  be  content  to  pass  by  this  argument  and  treat  the 
phase  of  immortality  discovered  (or  invented)  by  Mr.  Hume  and  his  friends 
as  no  less  significant  of  the  moral  ideals  of  Spiritualists  and  the  general 
level  of  their  aspirations. 

Let  it  be  granted  cordially  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  8]^vrU,u8.'&&\i« 
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Hades  akin  to  the  "  Hell  of  the  Red  Hot  Iron,"  the  "  Hell  of  the  Littla 
'  Child,"  the  "  Hell  of  the  Burning  Bonnet,"  and  the  "  Hell  of  the 
Boiling  Kettle  "  Bet  forth  with  such  ghastly  circumstantiality  in  these 
latter  days  in  Dr.  Fumess'  Books  for  the  Young,  and  in  older  times  by 
numberless  Calvinistio  and  Catholic  divines.  Theodore  Parker  went, 
indeed,  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  there  was,  at  all  events,  one  good  service 
which  the  Spiritualists  had  done,  ihcy  hud  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  Hell." 
Considering  that  the  peculiarity  of  that  terrible  Pit  has  been  generally 
understood  to  bo  that  it  is  "bottomless,"  the  achievement  would  seem 
rather  difficult ;  but  in  any  case  we  may  candidly  agree  that  on  this  side 
no  exception  need  bo  taken  against  the  spiritualist  doctrine,  save  that 
perchance  it  fails  to  afford  indication  of  any  sense  of  how  profound  mnst 
bo  the  mental  anguish  through  which  it  is  possible  for  a  soul,  stained 
with  vice  and  cruelty,  to  recover  its  purity  and  peace.  Spiritualist 
remorse  seems  almost  as  colourless  as  spiritualist  beatitude  is  vulgar 
and  inane. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  wo  ask  to  be  informed  (beyond  the  testimoo 
of  sweet  smiles  and  assurances  of  felicity),  of  the  nature  of  the  happine 
of  virtuous  departed  souls,  wo  aro  confronted  with  narratives  much  moro 
nearly  realizing  our  notion  of  humiliating  penance  and  helplessness  than  of 
glory  and  freedom ;  of  Purgatory  rather  than  of  Paradise.  The  dead,  it 
seems,  according  to  Spiritualism,  have  not  (even  after  vast  intervals  of  time) 
advanced  one  step  nearer  to  the  knowledge  of  those  diviner  truths  for 
which  the  soul  of  man  hangers,  than  they  possessed  while  on  earth.  The 
Hope  of  Immortality  is  bound  up,  in  religious  minds,  with  the  faith  that 
though  no  actual  vision  can  ever  bo  vouchsafed  of  the  all-pervading  Spirit, 
yet  that  some  sense  beyond  any  which  earthly  Ufe  affords,  of  the  presence 
and  love  of  the  Father  will  come  to  the  soul  when  it  has  gone  "  home  to 
Qod,"  and  that  Doubt  will  surely  be  left  behind  among  the  cerements  of 
the  grave.  But  SpiritnaUsts  cheorfnlly  toll  us  such  hopes  are  quite  as 
delusive  as  those  of  the  material  crowns  and  harps  of  the  New  Jarosalem. 
"  Nothing,"  says  Dr.  Wallace,  "  is  moro  common  than  for  religious  people 
at  n'mires  to  ask  questions  about  God  and  Christ.  In  reply  they  ' 
got  more  than  opinions,  or  moro  frequently  the  statement  that  thev , 
spirits,  have  no  more  actual  knowledge  than  they  had  on  earth  "  (p.  806.) 
There  are  indeed,  Dr.  Wallace  assures  us.  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
Mabommedan  and  Hindoo  spirits,  proving  that  the  "mind  with  its 
myriad  beliefs  is  not  suddenly  changed  at  death,"  nor,  seemingly,  for  ages 
afterwards.  Thus  from  our  estimate  of  the  Spiritualist  state  of  fnton 
felicity,  wo  aro  called  on  to  make,  at  starting,  the  enormous  deduetios  of 
I        ■"  ■■'  •■  ■  TOSS.    Til.'   ■'  ■  ■'     ■■  '  •-        -     ■ 

I  iio  will  ren 

or  extoT  aa  he  happens  to  have  cnt«rtabed  upon  earth.  ■ 

Fortlier,  as  regards  his  personal  and  social  affecUoua,  Does  be  at  laufl 

iBage  to  himself  that  h«  will  bo  nearer  and  moro  able  to  prot«ei  aal 

bloai  hii  dear  odm  aftor  d«aU>?     Or  that  ho  will  pass  finnly  ^UhlJ 
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and  thither,  doing  service  like  a  gnardian  angel  to  mankind,  strengthening 
the  weak,  comforting  the  mourner,  and  awakening  the  conscience  of  the 
wicked?  There  is  (so  iiEir  as  wehave  followed  the  literature  of  SpLritaalism) 
no  warrant  for  snch  a  picture  of  beneficient  activity.  Good  spirits,  as  well 
as  bad — the  souls  of  Plato  and  Fenelon,  as  well  as  those  of  the  silliest 
and  wickedest  "  twaddler "  (as  Dr.  Wallace  honestly  describes  many 
spirits  habitues  of  seances) — have  seemingly  spent  all  the  centories  since 
their  demise  humbly  waiting  to  be  called  up  by  some,  woman,  or  child 
precisely,  as  if  they  were  lackeys  ready  to  answer  the  downstairs'  bell. 
In  many  cases  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  dead  have  been  striving  for 
years  and  ages  to  make  themselves  known,  and  now  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  have  very  clumsily  and  imperfectly  succeeded  in  doing  so. 
Let  us  conceive  for  a  moment  a  grand  and  loving  soul — a  Shakespeare, 
or  Jeremy  Taylor,  or  Shelley,  who  once  spoke  to  mankind  in  free  and 
noble  speech,  a  man  among  men,  fumbling  about  the  legs  of  tables, 
scratching  like  a  dog  at  a  door,  and  eagerly  flying  to  obtain  the  services 
of  an  interpreter  like  Miss  Fox,  Mr.  Hume,  or  Mra.Guppy, — and  we  have 
sorely  invented  a  punishment  and  humiliation  exceeding  those  of  any 
pnigatory  hitherto  invented.  If  Virtue  itself  has  nothing  better  to  hope 
for  hereafter  than  such  a  destiny,  we  may  well  wish  that  the  grave  should 
prove  indeed,  alter  all,  the  last  home  of "  earth's  mighty  nation." 

Where  Oblivion's  pall  shall  darkly  fall 
On  the  dreamless  sleep  of  annihilation. 

In  conclusion,  Is  it  too  much  now  to  ask  that  we  may  be  exonerated, 
once  for  all,  from  the  charge  of  unreasonable  prejudice,  if  we  refuse  to 
undertake  the  laborious  inquiry  into  the  marvels  of  Spiritualism  which  its 
advocates  challenge, — an  inquiry  pursued  by  methods  bordering  upon  the 
sacrilegious,  and  terminating,  either  in  the  exposure  of  a  miserable  delu- 
sion, or  else  in  the  stultification  and  abortion  of  man's  immortal  Hope  ? 


'ti!?-tsje. 


We  hold  in  onr  hand  a  volume  printed  on  tbin  yellow-brown  paper, 
almost  exactly  tbo  same  size  and  thickness  as  a  monthly  number  of  the 
Comhill  Mwjazint.  Though  equal  in  bulk,  ita  weight  is  hardly  one-half 
that  of  the  magazine  ;  and  so  Ibln  is  the  paper,  that  the  foreign  book, 
although  printed  only  on  one  side  of  the  sheet,  contains  about  seventy  page* 
more  than  the  English  one.  The  writing  runs  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
page,  as  is  shown  by  the  dividing  lines  between  the  colunms.  Neither  the 
arrow-headed  inscriptions  of  Kinevito  marbles,  nor  the  hieroglyphics  of 
Egyptian  papyri,  present  such  an  intricate  puzzling  appearance  to  the  un^ 
initiated  eye  as  do  those  complicated  characters  ;  and  yet  they  are  more 
familiar  to  onr  English  vision  than  any  other  oriental  writing  ;  indeed,  wo 
may  venture  to  say,  than  any  other  foreign  language  whatever.  For  there 
can  hardly  be  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the  British  isles,  certainly  there  can 
be  none  among  the  four  millions  of  London,  who  have  not  fireqdently  gazed  j 
at  this  strange  character  where  it  stares  them  in  the  face  in  every 
grocer's  window  upon  the  sides  of  tea  chests.  Owing  to  its  extreme  dis- 
similarity to  all  other  forms  of  writing,  possibly  the  majority  of  these  i 
gazers  never  imagine  that  what  they  see  is  intelligible  written  language, 
but  take  it  to  bo  grotesque  ornamentation,  congruous  to  the  willow-pattern 
piato  style  of  beauty.  Yet  these  queer-looking  pages,  with  their  endlessly 
diversified  combinations  of  crosses  and  squares,  straight  lines  and 
flourishes,  curves  and  dots,  picture  forth  to  the  instructed  eye  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  heart  that  ceased  to  beat  thousands  of  years 
ago,  and  a  brain  long  since  decomposed  to  join  the  dust  of  a  land  ten 
thousand  miles  away,  and  that  with  no  less  precision  than  the  columns  of 
the  morning's  Timn,  still  damp  from  the  press,  reflect  the  ideas  which 
puaed  through  the  editor's  mind  last  night.     If  thought  be  but  a  mode 

L of  matter  in  motion,  onr  brain  haa  been  just  now  agitated  by  vibmtioD 
first  set  in  movement  about  two  thousand  three  hundred  years  ago  wit 
the  skull  of  a  black- haired,  yellow-skinned  Mongolian,  who  pondered  the 
mysteries  of  existence  while  he  cultivated  his  rice-field,  somewhere  not  farj 
from  where  the  impetuous  Iloang-ho  turns  its  turbid  rush  from  a  soulhorlyi 
direction  eastward.  It  is  curious  to  review  the  strange  and  varions  media 
along  wbicli  the  vibrations  must  Lave  passed  from  his  brain  to  onr*.  la 
bis  age  pen,  ink,  and  paper  were  yet  unknown.  Either  he  himself,  or 
more  probably  his  disciples  u''  ■   :•  ••  ^ 

point  rude  fignrci;  on  tliu  aif 
record  tbo  oexuorieB  of  thoagbte  thej  would  not  wiiUngly  Jet  die.    ha  th« 
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eentorioB  rolled  on,  voTen  silk  vas  Babstitnted  for  the  wood,  and  a  bmsh 
of  iiair  took  the  place  of  the  graTing-tool.    Later  Btill  this  costly  material 
yielded  to  coarse  paper  made  from  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  ends  of  hem^, 
or  old  fishing  nets,  and  by  and  bye  of  the  fibre  of  the  very  bamboo  plant 
which  had  afforded  the  earliest  writing-tablets.    Centuries  before  Gnthen- 
berg,  Fanst,  and  Caxton,  this  book  of  tea-chest  symbols  was  once  more 
graven  on  wood,  bat  now  cnt  in  relief  on  a  block  of  pear-tree  wood,  from 
which  copies  were  printed  off  with  ink  made  of  lamp-black  and  gam. 
Multiplied  by  the  press,  the  book  held  a  more  secnre  tenure  of  existence, 
thoogh  in  a  country  where  book-worms  and  white  ants  rapidly  devour 
neglected  libraries,  new  editions  must  have  been  frequently  issued  to  pre- 
serve the  work  for  posterity.     Originally  the  outcome  of  a  human  mind, 
^timlring  and  teaching  amid  poverty  and  obscurity,  its  author  could  hardly 
have  expected  it  to  be  remembered  beyond  the  third  or  fourth  generation, 
yet  here  it  is,  after  more  than  two  millenniums,  a  standard  book  among 
millionB  of  reading  men  in  Eastern  Asia ;  and  at  present  it  is  putting  in 
motion  the  brain-  cells  of  a  red-haired  stranger  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
and  perhaps,  by  means  of  these  pages,  may  awaken  some  interesting  and 
not  altogether  valueless  trains  of  thought  in  the  minds  of  English  readers. 
The  catalogue  of  the  imperial  library  of  China,  commenced  by  the  eru- 
dite Lew  Heang,  and  completed  by  his  son  Lew  Hin  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era,  enumerated  and  described  upwards  of  eleven 
thousand  sections*  by  more  than  sis  hundred  authors.    Three  thousand 
of  these  contained  the  classics  and  their  commentators.    The  remainder 
were  classified  under  the  heads  of  philosophy,  poetry,  the  military  art, 
mathematical  science,  and  medicine.    Of  this  respectable  amount  of  lite- 
rature by  fer  the  larger  portion  perished  ages  ago ;  the  imperial  library 
itself,  with  nearly  its  whole  contents,  being  reduced  to  ashes  daring  an 
insnrrection  in  the  generation  succeeding  the  completion  of  the  catalogue. 
But  this  library  of  the  two  Lew  was  only  a  collection  of  the  scattered  and 
charred  fragments  of  a  much  larger  antecedent  literature ;  a  restoration  by 
means  of  new  copies  of  half-legible  tablets  disinterred  from  their  hiding- 
places  in  gardens,  or  dug  out  of  old  walls,  in  dilapidated  houses.    Midway 
between  Leih-tsze's  time  and  the  labours  of  the  Lew  family,  occorred  the 
in&mous  attempt  of  that  Chinese  Vandal,  Shih  Hwang  Te,  the  first  Em- 
peror of  China,  to  annihilate  all  literatore,  with  alight  exceptions,  that 
existed  in  his  dominions,  that  is,  throughout  what  was  to  him  and  his 
people  the  whole  civilized  world.      Leih-tsze  lived  in  the  feadal  age  of 
China,  when  the  area  drained  by  the  Yellow  Biver,  was  divided  into  a 
hundred  petty  kingdoms,  dukedoms,  and   baronies,   nominally   owning 
allegiance  to  one  Suzerain,  but  practically  independent.      Two  centuries 
after  his  death,  a  Chinese  Alexander  the  Great  issued  from  the  extreme 

*  The  meaning  of  peen,  translated  "  section,"  is  uncertain.  Originally  a  slip  of 
bamboo,  it  came  to  mean  a  chapter  of  a  book,  or  a  book.  Probably  it  stands  for  sec- 
tion, or  chapter,  in  the  catalogue  above  referred  to,  as  the  authors  hardly  could  have 
written  eighteen  or  nineteen  works  apiece. 
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yresl  of  that  Eastern  orbU  terraruin,  and  welded  all  these  states  into  one 
great  despotic  empire.  Inflated  Ij  an  insane  pride  which  could  not  brook 
ctfLoparison  with  the  mythic  glories  of  the  somi-fabiilons  hero-kings  of  an- 
tiquity, and  irritated  by  the  conservatism  of  the  literati,  who  were  to  him 
what  the  French  Legitimists  were  to  Napoleon  the  First,  he  resolved  to  com- 
mit to  the  flames  every  memorial  of  the  past,  in  order  that  the  history  of  hn- 
manity  might  begin  with  his  reign.  The  attempt  failed.  Literature  was  too 
wdely  spread,  and  the  love  of  literature  too  deeply  ingrained  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  for  the  efforts  of  a  tyrant  to  exterminate  it,  even  though  thft 
monster  went  to  the  length  of  burying  alive  four  hundred  and  sixty  leami 
men  who  resisted  his  decrees.  But  only  those  books  which  possessed  the 
largest  amount  of  inherent  vitality  could  sustain  so  severe  an  assault. 
Among  these  was  this  work  of  Leih-tsze.  This  suggests  to  ns  a  remark  of 
some  importance.  Shih  Hwang  Te's  very  objectionable  form  of  l'"  '' 
mania  was  happily  as  exceptional  in  Chinese  history  as  Khalif  (.> 
consignment  of  the  hbrary  of  the  Ptolemies  to  heat  the  bath  fires  of  Alex* 
ondria  was  in  "Western  history.  But  apart  from  any  special  and  extraordi- 
nary attacks  upon  literature,  every  generation  saw  multitudes  of  books 
perish  in  China,  either  through  neglect,  or  in  the  catastrophes  of  fire,  vmr, 
or  civil  commotion.  That  this  particular  book  should  have  survived  from 
the  fourth  century  b.c.  to  the  age  of  printing,  of  itself  marks  it  oat  aa 
worthy  of  attention.  The  preface  of  the  earliest  extant  commentator, 
'  Chung  Sham,  who  edited  Leih-tsze  in  the  fourth  centiu-y  a.d.,  gives  aa 
interesting  glimpse  at  the  process  of  natural  selection  which  was  always 
going  on,  preserving  a  few  favoured  volumes  from  the  oblivion  into  wfaicli 
numbers  of  other  works  continually  lapsed.  Chang  Sham  tells  ns,  ••  I 
have  heard  my  father  say  that  his  father  married  a  Miss  Wong,  on«  of 
tbi'ee  siatei's.  Mr.  Wong  belonged  to  an  old  literary  famUy  which  had  a 
passion  for  book-collecting,  and  bad  become  possessed  of  a  vast  library. 
The  other  Misses  Wong  also  married  scholars,  and  the  three  young  men 
'  vied  with  each  other  in  transcribing  rare  books.  When  there  ensued  a 
time  of  confusion  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Wai  (a.d.  810),  he  and  one 
of  his  brothers-in-law  fled  southward,  each  one  patting  as  many  books  as 
Lo  could  into  his  baggage-waggons.  The  road,  however,  was  long,  and 
1  frequent  attacks  of  robbers  dimiuiehed  their  load  greatly ;  so  he  said  to 
the  other,  'We  cannot  save  all  tiie  books,  let  ns  select  the  rarer  ones  to, 
preserve  them  &om  extinction.'  Among  those  which  he  hinuwlf  cho8«  fin 
prcBi '  I  re  the  writings  of  Leih-tsze.'' 

'i  I  lied  existence  of  an  author  through  two  thousand  years  o 

literary  vicisHitndvs,  the  earlier  millennium  of  which  was  especially  fatal  U\ 

literature,  may  not,  perhaps,  prove  its  superior  fitness  to  sorvivo,  aocordnj 

[ing  to  our  cntimate  of  fitness.     But  it  indicates  that  the  book  wa«i  m«M 

tgenial  tu  the  tastes,  ami  ;>  j 

Kiot  with  the  complaint  u,   ,i    ,  .  ^  ..„  -I 

Kiun«,  that  "  they  eoniain  nothing  new."     It  would  be  strange,  i\ 

Chinese  poetiji  phDosopbj,  or  religion,  sbonld  ctrnUiu  any  idcjui  alxo- 


rts     I 
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luUij  new  to  those  who  have  inherited  the  wealth  of  Sanscrit  and 
Semiiie,  of  Qreek  and  Boman  literatores,  with  all  their  ofispring  of  later 
date.  The  valne  of  a  work  like  this  is  not  in  the  novelty  of  its  contents, 
bat  in  the  light  it  throws  npon  the  development  of  the  human  mind 
among  a  people  entirely  uninfluenced  by  our  Western  progress.  We 
shoold  find  great  light  would  be  thrown  upon  many  interesting  but  difficult 
questions  in  psychology  if  we  could  discriminate  always  between  original 
and  imitative  thought.  Much  which  seems  to  us  the  purely  spontaneous 
operation  of  our  minds  is,  no  doubt,  unconscious  reproduction  of  what 
has  been  first  put  into  them  from  outside.  If,  however,  we  could  enter 
into  communication  with  the  inhabitants,  supposing  there  to  be  such,  of 
Yenns,  Jupiter,  and  other  planets,  and  upon  comparison  of  the  respective 
conditions  and  developments  of  mind  in  each  we  should  find  that  the 
same  dominant  ideas  and  principles  had  manifested  and  established  them- 
selves in  other  planets  as  in  our  own,  our  conviction  that  these  ideas  and 
principles  are  not  the  artificial  product  of  restless,  baseless  speculation, 
but  the  natural  and  necessary  effect  of  the  interaction  between  mind  and 
the  universe  in  which  it  works,  would  be  greatly  strengthened.  The 
mutual  comparison  'which  is  impossible  for  us  with  those  star-dwelling 
neighbours  of  ours,  we  can  obtain  upon  the  surface  of  our  own  globe, 
whenever  impassable  mountain-ranges,  and  vast  breadths  of  stormy  ocean, 
have  isolated  any  portion  of  mankind  for  a  time  sufficiently  long  to 
permit  the  independent  evolution  of  thought,  and  its  being  recorded  in 
literature.  Whenever  the  time  comes  that  science  marks  out  our  globe 
into  distinct  areas  of  independent  mental  evolution,  China  will  occupy  a 
prominent  place,  making  one  great  division  by  itself,  and  affording  in  its 
ancient,  vast,  unbroken  stream  of  literature  the  richest  materials  for 
comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  this  article  we  aim  at  nothing 
more  than  to  give  the  reader  a  glimpse  into  the  thoughts  of  an  ancient 
thinker,  some  might  say,  dreamer  rather,  belonging  to  a  long  obsolete 
school  of  Chinese  philosophy. 

Conclusive  proof  of  the  mental  isolation,  and,  therefore,  independence 
of  those  old  Chinese  thinkers  is  derived  from  the  extant  literature  itself. 
This  does  not  militate  against  the  theory  that  the  black-haired  race, 
which  has  almost  obliterated  the  traces  of  earlier  peoples  in  Eastern  Asia, 
originaUy  immigrated  into  the  country,  probably  in  successive  waves 
separated  by  hundreds  of  years,  from  some  part  of  Western  Asia,  taking 
its  long  pilgrimage  across  the  sterile  plateau  of  Thibet,  and  following  the 
course  of  the  Yellow  Biver,  until  it  founded  its  first  permanent  settlements 
on  its  banks  about  seven  hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  These  inunigrants 
may  have  brought  with  them  the  rudiments  of  writing,  as  they  doubtless  did 
bring  many  oral  traditions,  and  habits  of  thought  already  formed,  or  in 
formation,  before  they  bade  a  long  fiirewell  to  the  streams  of  humanity 
which  tended  south  and  west.  Something,  therefore,  we  must  allow  them 
as  their  original  iitock  of  mental  furniture  when  they  came  into  the  land, 
at  an  nnknown  distant  date,  two,  three,  or  more  thousands  of  years 
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B.C.  That  which  was  stroogest  and  most  durable  of  this  primitive  floating 
stock  of  thought  was  crystallised  in  their  most  ancient  books,  called  the 
Classics.  We  can  see  in  these  earliest  national  records  that  already,  when 
they  wcTe  first  inscribed  on  the  bamboo  tablets,  all  memory  of  derivation 
from  the  West  bad  died  out  of  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  and  if  a  portion  of 
their  contents  came  into  China  from  beyond  the  Western  mountains,  the 
earliest  scribes  bad  not  the  faintest  sense  of  the  fact.  All  Chinese  litera- 
ture after  this,  for  about  a  thousand  years,  is  beyond  suspicion  porelj  | 
Chinese.  Take  our  author  for  example  ;  the  whole  known  world  to  him 
extended  only  about  three  hundred  miles  east  and  west,  and  about  half 
that  distance  north  and  south.  All  beyond  this  region  was  wrapt  in 
Cimmerian  darkness.  On  every  hand  a  fringe  of  savage  tribes  surrounded 
the  very  limited  area  of  civilisation,  through  which  not  the  faintest 
rnmonr  of  what  existed  to  the  north  and  south  had  penetrated,  while  the 
ocean  to  the  east  was  but  dimly  known  by  vagno  report,  and  the  groat 
mountain  region  to  the  west  was  the  chosen  abode  of  genii,  deified  men, 
and  celestial  spirits,  Confucius,  Laou-tszo,  Leib-tsze,  Yang-Choo,  and 
all  other  leaders  of  thought  in  China  for  some  centuries  were  either 
original  thinkers,  or  were  indebted  to  their  own  national  literature  onlj, 
not  a  trace  of  outside  influence  being  discernible  in  their  writings. 

Leih-tsze  is  for  ns  the  name  of  a  book  rather  than  of  a  nmn.     Unliko 
the  great   national  hero  Confucius,  whose   disciples  Boswellized  befora 
Boswell,  Leih-tsze's  personality  has  left  so  faint  an  impression  on  lair 
literary  remains,  that  he  has  been  taken  by  some  Chinese  critics  for  an 
imaginary  personage.  •  This  incredulity  we  may  comfortably  waive  aside 
on  the  high  authority  of  the  imperial  catalogue  of  the  reigning  dynasty, 
which  discusses  the  question  temperately  and   fairly,  and  decides  thafeJ 
there  are  no  good  grounds  for  doubting  that  there  did  live  a  man  by  namefl 
Loih  Yn-kow,  [or,  as  literature  quotes  him,  Leih-tsze,  the  philosopher 
Leih,  whose  teachings  were  compiled  into  a  book  by  his  disciples,  in  thaj 
form  in  which  we  now  have  it,  barring  some  errors  and  interpolation^ 
which  have  crept  into  the  text.     Beyond  the  bare  fact  of  his  existence  in 
the  kingdom  of  Ch'iug,  nearly  central  among  the  feudal  states,  abont  four 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  we  have  only  the  most  meagre  in- 
formation about  him.     Though  a  light  of  the  iiga,  a  pnpil  of  distingnishediJ 
rabbis,  and  himself  the  revered  master  of  a  band  of  attached  disciples,  hm 
waa  neglected  by  Government,  and  lived  in  obscurity  and  poverty.     Once, 
indeed,  he  came  into  contact  with  the  ruling  powers,  as  the  foUowima 
anecdote  shows : — "  80  poor  was  Leih-tsze,  that  he  bore  the  traces  dfl 
hunger  in  his  emaciated  frame.     A  travelling  scholar  drew  the  attentiotH 
of  the  Prince  of  Ch'ing  to  this,  saying,  '  In  your  territory  one  of  tb^ 
lc4vd!ng  teachers  of  the  age  lives  in  extreme  poverty ;  is  it  bccaiiMo  yoo, 
LO  prince,  do  not  love  icnmcd  men  ?  '     The  prince  imiu'  :it  Ull 

roflicerto  carry  relief  to   Loibter.e.     lioib-tszo  came  out   :  >;  thai 

moRsengor,  and  with  a  double  obaiHance  deoliued  tbo  gift.     Whito  U* 
went  taiid*  agtia,  hia  wife  taoniod  him  witL  the  roproaob,  '  I  mt  tolifl 
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that  a  philosopher's  wife  and  children  \rere  snre  to  be  well  off.  Here  we 
are  all  starring,  and  when  the  ruler  sends  us  relief,  you  refuse  it.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  an  instance  of  the  fate  you  are  always  preaching  1 '  (Leih-tsze 
taught  necessity  and  pooh-poohed  free  wUl.  So  his  angry  spouse  seemed 
to  have  him  on  the  hip.)  Bat  he  quietly  rejoined,  '  The  prince  only  sent 
his  help  in  consequence  of  another  man's  report ;  be  has  no  personal 
knowledge  of  me.  Another  day  he  will  be  listening  to  some  one  else's 
report,  and  finding  me  a  criminal,  that  is  why  I  declined  the  gift.'  "  These 
philosophers  were  a  proud,  at  least  self-respecting,  set,  counting  it  shame 
to  be  pensioners  on  royal  bounty,  unless  royalty  respectfully  received 
their  admonitions.  The  narrative  intimates  that,  in  this  case,  Leih-tsze's 
independence  of  spirit  saved  his  life  during  a  revolution  which  succeeded. 

We  have  a  peep  at  the  man  iuside  the  philosopher's  cloak  in  this  next 
incident.  "  Leih-tsze  started  for  Tsai,  went  half-way,  and  returned.  A 
friend  asked,  '  Why  have  you  come  back  ? '  'I  was  afraid,'  he  replied. 
' What  made  yon  afraid ? '  'On  the  road  I  stopped  to  get  a  meal  at  the 
sign  of  "  The  Ten  Syrups,"  and  they  presented  me  with  a  grand  dinner.' 
'  What  was  there  in  this  to  frighten  you  ?  '  '  Truly  it  made  me  very  un- 
comfortable. I  thought  that  if  my  personal  appearance  won  me  such 
reverence  from  a  poor  innkeeper,  how  much  more  would  it  make  an 
impression  upon  a  monarch  of  ten  thousand  chariots,  who  would  surely 
employ  me  in  Government,  and  ascribe  merit  to  me.  On  this  account  I 
was  afraid.'  'Excellent,'  replied  his  mentor, 'I  see  you  know  how  to 
conduct  yourself.  Yon  will  come  to  honour.' "  The  popularity  from 
which  the  philosopher  shrank,  nevertheless,  found  him  out  and  besieged 
him  in  the  form  of  a  numerous  band  of  disciples,  who  showed  their 
respect  by  taking  off  their  shoes  before  entering  his  door.  This,  again, 
we  are  told,  is  an  illustration  of  destiny.  Leih-tsze  was  to  be  famous, 
and  he  became  so,  even  against  his  will. 

Though  a  few  passing  allusions  give  us  all  that  we  can  glean  of  the 
personal  individuality  of  Leih-tsze,  this  book,  supplemented  by  other  con- 
temporary records,  affords  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  state  of  society  in 
which  he  moved.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  times  so  far  anterior  to  our 
own  must  still  have  retained  lingering  traces  of  primeval  arcadian  sim- 
plicity of  thought  and  manners.  But  we  are  introduced  by  these  pages 
to  a  highly  artificial  state  of  civilization,  which  felt  itself  removed  by 
immense  spaces  of  time  from  the  youth  of  the  world.  Kings  and  nobles 
feasted  in  their  halls,  rode  out  in  four-horse  chariots  to  the  chase  or  the 
battle ;  minstrels,  jugglers,  mechanicians  crowded  to  their  courts  for 
employment  and  reward.  Ladies  sighed  in  the  harems,  or  plotted  with 
eunuchs  to  secure  the  advancement  of  their  own  children  in  place  of  the 
legitimate  heir.  Travelling  statesmen  and  philosophers  wandered  from 
court  to  court  with  the  latest  recipe  for  establishing  universal  peace,  and 
bringing  mankind  nnder  one  sway.  Below  them  all  was  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  engaged  in  trade,  handicrafts,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  bat  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  military  service,  and  freqaentty 
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Buffering  the  calamities  of  war.  In  this  highly  complex  condition  OT 
society  there  were  a  few  men  who,  instead  of  taking  existence  as  thoy 
found  it,  laboured  to  discover  its  secret,  or  to  amend  its  conditions. 
Some  of  these,  by  the  fame  of  their  learning  or  their  wisdom,  attracted 
disciples  around  them,  and  thus  established  informal  schools,  where  the 
instruction  was  chiefly  oral  and  by  example,  and  in  which  keen  debate 
npon  the  principles  of  philosophy  and  ethics  was  frequent.  Among  sach 
self-constituted  teachers  Lcih-tszc  held  a  distinguished  place,  and  to  the 
admiration  of  his  disciples  wo  owe  this  record  of  his  doctrines  from  which 
wo  will  now  present  some  specimens. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  after  reviewing  the  history  of  philosojihy  from 
Thales  to  Kant  and  Hegel,  considers  that  he  has  abundantly  proved  the 
barrenness  of  all  metaphysics  and  the  impossibihty  of  ontology.  These 
conclusions  we  do  not  venture  to  dispute.  His  numerous  examples  from 
Ancient  Greece  and  Modem  Europe  might  be  paralleled  by  a  third  depart- 
ment in  which  the  metaphysics  of  China  should  be  exhibited,  and  India, 
of  course,  would  add  a  crowded  fourth.  This  agreement  in  prosecuting 
inquiries  so  inevitably  baiTen  seems  to  indicate  an  innate  tendency  in  the 
human  mind  to  ask  thoso  questions,  nnansworablo  though  they  be. 
Granted  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  man  ever  to  extricate  himiself 
from  the  great  stream  of  phenomena  of  which  he  is  himself  pai't,  and  to 
survey  from  the  lofty  altitude  of  absolute  perception  the  realities  of  being, 
which  here  he  knows  only  in  its  rektions,  will  he  ever  learn  to  bo  con- 
tented in  his  necessary  ignorance  ?  A  few  thousands  of  generations  more 
may  perhaps  evolve  a  human  race  which  shall  be  incapable  of  curiosity 
about  these  profoundest  speculations  ;  and  the  man  of  the  future,  having 
thoroughly  acquiesced  in  the  horeditarj'  conviction  that  truth  is  but  the 
order  of  ideas  corresponding  to  tbo  order  of  phenomena,  may  have  ceased 
even  to  scorn  metaphysics  as  equivalent  to  inquiring  about  lunar  politics, 
because  the  very  memory  that  once  such  contemplations  possessed 
irrosistible  fascination  for  the  human  mind  shall  hare  been  long  lost.  If 
80,  the  future  will  be  very  unlike  the  past  and  the  present,  and  for  oar- 
selvos  we  acknowledge  that  the  vista  of  human  progress  thus  opening  out 
before  us  does  not  soom  nttructivc.  Leih-tsze,  however,  lived  in  a  meta- 
physical age,  and  in  the  very  foreground  of  his  philosophy  wo  find 
abstruse  speculations  npon  the  nature  of  being  in  itself.  A  1>':  '  'a- 
tion  into  English  without  explanatory  notes  would  hardly  be  ', 

but  we  may  select  o  fow  sentences  to  show  the  style.  "  Tlt-it  wiiich 
brings  forth  all  things  is  not  born ;  that  which  changes  things  is  itself 
changeless.  Spontaneously  it  lives,  changes,  takes  form  and  colour, 
Imovfl,  ia  Et  ■mi  dies.    Wt  if  v  it  Utoi  and 

eboogOB,  h»8  ,  possesfles  knowled-  n,  in  su^oet 

todeeay  and  death,  yon  eir."  Again  :  "There  are  Uving  things  and  t 
Mose  of  life ;  there  ia  form,  and  a  cause  of  form ;  tbore  is  sonnd 
aid  A  OABBB  of  eonuA ;  there  in  colour  oiul  a  raaso  of  colanr ; 
Uwsv  ifl  AtTOar  wad  a  euM  of  fluTOtir.    That  nhleh  life  praduMt 
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is  death,  bat  the  ttmae  of  life  never  comes  to  an  end.  Tliat  vhich 
form  prodnces  ia  rabstance,  bat  the  cause  of  form  is  immaterial. 
That  which  sonnd  prodnces  is  hearing,  bat  the  oaase  of  soand  is  ever 
inaadible.  That  which  colour  prodnces  is  beanty,  but  the  canse  of 
eolooris  ever  invisible.  All  these  are  functions  of  the  Absolute.*  It  can 
be  male  and  female,  yielding  and  rigid,  short  and  long,  square  and 
roond,  living  and  dead,  hot  and  cold,  sweet  and  bitter,  stinking  and 
fragrant.  It  is  without  knowledge  and  without  power,  and  it  is  omnis- 
cient and  omnipotent."  All  this  seems  the  childish  babbling  of  a 
philosophy  which  has  not  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  entered  into 
poBseesion  of  a  polysyllabic  terminology  for  its  ideas ;  yet  its  meaning  is 
equivalent  to  Herbert  Spencer's  fundamental  proposition  "  the  origin  of 
all  things  is  inscmtable."  It  recognises  the  existence  of  that  "  some- 
thing "  which  is  above,  and  behind,  and  in,  all  phenomena ;  which  no 
acuteness  of  observation  can  reach,  no  profandity  of  meditation  can 
fathom,  but  which  we  know  is  there.  In  this  direction  the  latest 
researches  of  modem  science  and  the  crade  reflections  of  our  Chinese 
philosopher  both  come  to  a  dead  stop  at  exactly  the  same  point. 

How  crude  and  fanciful  the  metaphysical  speculations  of  LeUi-tsze 
were  is  apparent  in  the  following  imaginary  dialogue  : — "  King  T'ang  asked 
Hea-Kih, '  Was  there  originally  a  time  when  nothing  material  existed  ? ' 
Hea-Eih  replied,  '  If  originally  there  was  nothing,  whence  have  existing 
things  come  from  ?  Will  it  be  reasonable  if  some  day  posterity  should 
ask  whether  anything  existed  at  this  time  ? '  The  King  continued,  '  Then  is 
there  really  no  snccession  of  events  ?  '  Hea-Kih  said,  ■  The  succession  of 
things  is  infinite.  Beginnings  may  be  endings,  and  endings  may  be 
b^innings.  Who  can  discriminate  them  ?  But  as  to  that  which  exists 
beyond  all  phenomena,  and  before  all  events,  I  am  ignorant.'  'Then  is  the 
universe  without  limit  ? '  asked  the  monarch.  'I  know  not,'  Hea-Eih 
replied ;  but  when  pressed  for  an  answer,  added :  '  The  non-existent  is 
infinite.  Existence  is  finite.  How  do  I  know  this  ?  It  is  involved  in  the 
idea  of  the  infinite.  The  infinite  cannot  have  a  greater  infinite  to  bound  it. 
Bat  as  to  what  limits  the  finite,  I  confess  my  ignorance.'  T'ang  asked, 
'  What  is  the  nature  of  being  beyond  the  limits  of  our  world  ?  '  '  Just 
like  it  is  in  the  middle  kingdom,'  was  the  answer.  '  How  know  you  that  ?' 
'  Because,'  he  replied, '  I  have  travelled  east  and  west  to  the  limits  of  civi- 
lisation, and  everywhere  I  found  things  the  same.  At  the  extreme  points 
of  my  wanderings  I  inquired  of  the  people,  and  they  assured  me  that 
they  knew  of  nothing  different  beyond  them.  Thus  I  conclude  that  the 
whole  universe  is  alike.'" 

If  disposed  to  smile  at  the  superficiality  of  these  reasonings,  yet  one 
must  remember  that  whether  we  sonnd  a  bottomless  ocean  with  a  deep- 
sea  line  or  a  pole,  the  result  is  the  same ;  in  each  case  we  fail  to  reach 

*  We  mast  make  apology  to  the  siaologne  for  the  audacity  of  this  translation  of 
■00  wei  hj  the  Abaolote.  Tet  doea  it  sot  approach  nearer  to  the  idea  of  the  Chinese 
than  anj  oUier  English  expression  ? 
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the  Imttom,    OoT  Chioese  nsed  the  longest  line  he  had,  and  conld  do  no 
more,  nor  can  wo. 

Leih-tsze'g  philoBophj  of  life  was  fatalism,  yet  fatalism  of  a  pecoUar 
shade.     Ho  belonged  to  the  school  originated  by  the  famous  contemporary 
of  ConfdciuB,  Laon-tsze,  the  watchword  of  which  was  laoii,  "  the  path." 
Confucius,  too,  beUeved  in  "  the  path,"  bat  his  path  was  the  path  of  daty, 
the  way  of  righteonsness,  following  the  higher  instincts  of  our  moral  nature, 
"  What  Heaven  has  conferred  is  called  f/i<»  nature;  an  accordance 
w  ilh  this  nature  is  called  Ihe  path  ;  the  regulation  of  this  path  is  caUod 
imiriulion."    It  is  much  more  difficult  to  grasp  Laou-tsze's  and  Leih-tsze's 
meaning  when  they  speak  of  "  the  path  "  ;  bat  this  difference  between 
the  rival  schools  is  clear.     Confneius  fixed  his  mind  exclusively  on  the 
ethical  side  of  human  nature,  while  his  opponents  included  in  their  idea 
of  "  the  path  "  not  only  the  totality  of  human  nature,  but  the  totaUty  of 
the  universe.     One  student  of  Taouism  explains  taou  as  the  "  ultimata 
ideal  unity  of  the  universe."  [It  is  simpler  to  take  "  the  path"  for  what  wo 
express  by  "  the  course  of  nature,"  only  extending  natore  beyond  physical 
things  to  embrace  gods  and  men,  mind  and  matter,  heaven  and  earth,  and 
all  their  contents  in  one  universal  stream  of  being,  all  pervaded  by  one 
uniting   principle  it  is  true,  but   that    principle  inscrntable  to  us,  and 
inseparable  from  the  stream  of  existence  itself.     This  infinite  march  of 
events  moves  on  of  itself  in  its  own  irresistible  current;  it  is  foUy  to 
struggle  against  it,  wisdom  to  resign  ourselves  to  be  home  along  by  the 
stream  whithersoever  it  tends.    "  The  Emperor  8han  asked  Chrng  :  '  Oan 
I  attain  to  the  possession  of  "  the  path  "  ? ' "  (^Taou  here  stands  for  the  innerfl 
secret  of  being,  the  reality  behind  appearances,  and  perhaps  might  b«^ 
rendered  by  "  the  truth.")  "  Ching  replies  to  him  :  '  Your  body  is  not  your 
own,  how  can  you  acquire  and  possess  taou  ?  '    Shun  said,  '  If  my  bodyj 
is  not  my  own,  whose  is  it  ? '    '  It  is  a  form  entrusted  to  yon  by  Heaveol 
and  Earth,'   was  the  answer.      '  Life  is  not   yours.    It  is  a  harmony 
entrusted  to  you  by  Heaven  and  Earth.     Your  nature  is  not  yours,  it  hj 
a  concord  entrusted  to  yon  by  Heaven  and  Earth.     Y^our  children  aa4H 
grandchildren  are  not  yonrs.     They  are  new  forms  entrusted  to  yon  b]fl 
Heaven  and  Earth.     When  yon  move,  yon  do  not  know  whither  yon  arlfl 
going ;  when  yon  are  at  rest,  you  know  not  what  you  are  grasping.    Thffl 
very  food  you  eat  is  made  by  Heaven  and  Earth  to  nourish  you,  yoira 
know  not  how.     Why  should  you  talk  of  attaining  to  the  possession  offl 
anything  ? '"  J 

In  the  sixth  chapter  we  have  an  amusing  disonssion  between  fate  aaSfl 
free-will  persnnified.     What  wo  call  froo-will  is  represented  by  Mr. EfSori^fl 
who  I '  Mr.  Fttto  thus  :  "  Uow  can  yon  compare  your  mcriti!  withfl 

mine  .      .  ....  xutorted :  "  What  are  these  merits  ofyuum  which  yoa  viatfl 

to  eompare  with  me  ? "   Effort  replied :  "  Long  life  and  early  deatlyV 
f  "  '  success,  honour  ai  ~  rty,  all  depeaAH 

t'i  Fate  said:  " !':•  \  tbo  lagei  Yu^M 

and  Bhun,  yet  he  lived  to  bd  olghl  hundred  yearn  old.    Ngao  Vta'a 
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talmta  were  not  medioore,  jet  he  died  at  thirty-two.  Conldcias'  virtue 
ms  not  inferior  to  that  of  ttie  princes  of  his  day,  yet  he  wandered  about 
in  poverty.  The  tyrant  Chow's  morality  was  not  better  than  that  of  the 
three  sages,  yet  he  enjoyed  the  royal  seat.  If  these  things  are  yonr  work, 
Mr.  Effort,  why  do  you  confer  long  life,  riches,  and  honours  upon  the  bad, 
and  aoeomnlate  misfortune  on  the  good  ?  "  Effort  replied :  "  According 
to  what  yon  say,  I  have  no  merits  at  all.  But  that  things  happen  so  con- 
trary is  your  arrangement,  not  mine."  Fate  answered :  "  Since  you  say 
Fate  does  these  things,  why  talk  about  their  being  arranged  so  ?  Crooked 
and  straight  are  all  the  same  to  me.  All  things  are  what  they  are  of 
themselves.    How  can  I  know  anything  about  it  ?  " 

The  sentimentalism  of  Xerxes  weeping  at  his  grand  review  would 
have  met  with  small  sympathy  from  a  Taouist,  as  the  following  anecdote, 
told  by  Leih-tsze,  shows  : — "  The  King  of  Tsai,  returning  from  a  journey, 
came  in  sight  of  his  capital  from  th'e  northern  hills  and  burst  into  tears, 
saying,  '  Beautiful,  beautiful,  is  my  royal  city  1  So  stately  and  spacious, 
yet  I  must  leave  it  and  die  I  If  I  were  to  live  for  ever,  I  should  never 
wish  to  quit  this  place  and  go  elsewhere.'  His  courtiers  wept  with  him, 
saying,  '  Our  food  and  clothing,  our  chariots  and  horses,  are  poor  com- 
pared vdth  yours.  Yet  we,  too,  are  unwilling  to  die,  how  much  more 
reason  have  you  to  dislike  the  prospect !  '  One  among  them,  however,  only 
smiled.  The  king,  observing  this,  ceased  to  weep,  and  demanded  of  him 
why  he  alone  smiled  when  all  the  others  sympathised  with  their  master's 
giief?  The  philosopher  replied:  'If  virtuous  rulers  never  left  their 
thrones,  T'ae  Eung  and  Hwan  Eung  would  be  always  reigning.  If  valiant 
men  never  died,  Chong  Eung  and  Ling  Knng  would  constantly  occupy 
the  royal  seat.  If  these  monarchs  had  not  vacated  the  throne,  you,  my 
prince,  would  to-day  be  clad  in  mats  and  tilling  the  ground.  You  owe 
yonr  occupancy  of  the  throne  to  the  mutations  of  life  and  death.'" 
This  same  doctrine  of  fatalism  rudely  jostles  against  an  Englishman's 
conceptions  of  providence  in  our  nest  illustration.  Listen  to  this : — 
"  Mr.  Tien  made  a  great  feast  in  his  hall,  and  sat  down  among  a 
thousand  guests  to  the  banquet.  While  the  waiters  were  bringing  in  fish 
and  wild  geese,  Mr.  Tien  heaved  a  sigh  and  said,  '  How  generous  is 
Heaven  to  man  I  For  our  use  the  com  grows  ;  for  us  the  waters  yield  fish, 
and  birds  fly  in  the  air.'  The  guests  re-echoed  these  sentiments ;  until 
a  boy  of  twelve  years  old  stepped  forth  and  said,  '  Not  so,  my  lord.  All 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  live  by  the  same  right  as  ourselves.  The 
large  prey  upon  the  small ;  the  strong  and  intelligent  eat  the  stupid  and 
weak.  It  is  not  that  they  are  made  for  each  other.  Man  takes  what  is 
eatable  and  eats  it.  Why  should  you  think  that  Heaven  produced  thiogs 
for  man's  sake  ?  Mosquitoes  bite  man's  skin,  and  tigers  devour  his  flesh. 
Did  Heaven  produce  men  for  the  mosquitoes  and  tigers  ? '  " 

Fate  rules  all ;  or,  since  there  can  be  no  such  conscious  intelligence 
in  &te  as  the  word  "  rules  "  suggests,  all  things  are  by  fate.  But  this 
eonvietion  does  not  interfere  with  human  activity.   A  considerable  ^att  oC 
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Leih-tszo's  teaching  is  devoted  to  illustrate  the  power  of  mind  over 
matter.  Laying  hold  of  snch  facts  as  the  immense  saporiority  in  feats  of 
skill,  driving  fonr-in-hand,  swimming,  rowing,  archery,  and  music,  and 
handicrafts,  which  is  attained  by  unremitting  practice,  concentrated  atten- 
tion, utter  fearlessness,  and  freedom  from  self-consciousness,  our  author 
seems  to  push  them  to  the  cxtromo  of  believing  that  man  may  possibly 
attain,  by  a  still  higher  degree  of  abstraction,  to  an  omnipotent  commood 
over  material  forces.  Many  of  Ids  tales,  which  have  the  appearance  of 
extravagant  credulity,  may  perhaps  bo  intended  to  convey  an  allegorical 
meiuung.  We  read  of  men  who  could  ride  upon  the  wind,  walk  through 
fire,  over  water,  and  even  through  solid  rocks  as  through  empty  space. 
These  marvellous  stories,  perhaps,  only  clothe  in  fables  the  philosopher's 
conviction  of  the  power  of  wisdom  and  virtue  to  render  the  soul  independ- 
ent of  the  shocks  and  changes  of  external  circumstances.  These  mystical 
utterances,  however,  lack  the  cine  ne'eded  for  their  interpretation,  and  we 
are  neversure  whether Leih-tsze  is  credulouK  himself,  or  playing  upon  human 
credulity,  or  veiling  some  subtle  meaning  under  his  marvellous  narratives. 
A  few  of  these  tales  occupy  a  border-land  between  fact  and  fiction.  Uera 
is  one  which  embodies  a  notion  common  enough  among  ourselves,  that 
there  is  a  wonderful  power  in  faith,  apart  altogether  from  the  reality  of 
what  is  buUeved.  "Tsze  Wa  was  a  favourite  with  the  Prince  of  Tsnn. 
Those  whom  he  patronised  were  ennobled  ;  those  whom  ho  spoke  against 
were  degraded.  Two  guests  of  his  on  a  journey  passed  the  night  at  a 
farm-house.  The  old  farmer,  by  name  Yau  Hoi,  overheard  them  con- 
versing about  the  power  of  life  and  death,  riches  and  poverty,  poBseas«d 
by  Tsze  Wa.  The  farmer,  who  was  grievously  poor,  drank  in  all  their 
words,  and  on  the  morrow  went  into  the  city  and  found  his  way  to  Tsxa 
Wa's  door.  Tsze  Wa's  disciples  were  all  men  of  good  birth,  used  to  dresB 
in  silk  and  ride  in  carriages,  to  walk  with  a  stately  stop,  and  look  aba 
them  with  a  lofty  air.  When  they  saw  Yau  Hoi,  a  weak  old  man  with| 
dirty  face  and  untidy  clothes,  come  into  the  school,  thoy  despised 
and  amused  themselves  by  making  game  of  him  and  pushing  him  aboot. 
Yau  Hoi  exhibited  no  sign  of  anger.  Presently  Tsze  Wa  led  them  np  to 
the  top  of  a  lofty  tower,  and  cried  out,  '  Til  give  a  hundred  pieces  of  silTer 
to  any  one  who  will  throw  himself  down.'  Ail  of  them  eagerly  responded, 
and  Yau  Hoi  thinl "  '       vo,  determined  to  be  first,  and  throw 

himself  over,     lit  i  bird,  and  alighted  upon  the  groond 

without  a  broken  bone.  Tsze  Wa  thonght  he  had  escaped  by  chance.  80 
he  again  pointed  to  a  deep  pool  in  the  river  and  said,  '  Down  thoro  ia  a 
pneioaa  jtearl :  dive  and  yon  will  got  it.'  Yau  Hoi  again  compUod ; 
dived  into  the  Ooud,  and  when  ho  came  up,  he  had  really  got  a  pnarl. 
The  spectators  then  began  tu  suapuct  something  "vtr,WLi'ii;ii^y  .  (^^  xVm 
Wa  ordered  that  food  and  clothing  should  bo  ]y  present  to  hua. 

Baddenljr  a  groat  1  in  Tsze  .     Tiu«  Wa 

nalaiffiad,  'If  an;  m,  bo  sLi>  .c^  traaau* 

be  rvBCoee  as  bis  xttward.'    Yau  Boi  Aoterud  calmly,  and  came  oat  agiia 
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nnsmled  and  nnhnrt.  Then  every  one  thonght  he  possessed  a  magic 
ehann.  They  crowded  round  to  do  him  reverence,  apologising  for  their 
former  rudeness,  and  begging  for  his  secret.  Yan  Hoi  said,  '  I  have  no 
secret.  I  myself  do  not  know  how  it  was  done  ;  bat  I  will  try  to  recoont 
it  to  yon.  Last  night  Tsze  Wa's  gncsts  lodged  at  my  honse,  and  I  over- 
heard them  praising  Tsze  Wa's  power  of  life  and  death,  riches  and  poverty, 
and  I  perfectly  believed  it.  When  I  came  here,  I  took  all  yoor  words  to 
be  true,  and  only  feared  lest  I  should  not  perfectly  trust  them  and  act 
them  out.  I  was  unconscious  of  my  bodily  frame,  and  knew  no  fear. 
Now  that  I  know  you  have  deceived  me,  I  tremble,  and  wonder  at  what  I 
have  gone  through.  I  consider  myself  Incky  that  I  was  not  burnt  or 
drowned.  Now  I  shake  with  fear,  and  I  shall  never  dare  to  approach  fire 
or  water  again.'  From  this  time  forward,  if  Tsze  Wa's  pupils  met  a 
beggar  or  a  horse-dealer  on  the  road,  they  did  not  dare  to  be  rude  to  him, 
hot  stopped  and  bowed."  This  represents  the  power  of  faith  as  inherent 
in  itselfi  There  is  another  view  of  faith  which  regards  its  efficacy  as  not 
in  itself,  but  in  its  appeal  to  a  higher  Power.  Leih-tsze  was  no  theist, 
and  he  was  so  careless  of  the  national  objects  of  worship  that  they  are 
hardly  alluded  to  in  his  pages.  Yet  he  ^ves  ns  a  story  which  will  convey 
to  many  minds  a  meaning  far  beyond  his  own.  "A  stupid  countryman, 
ninety  years  of  age,  had  his  dwelling  on  the  northern  slope  of  a  lofty 
mountain-range,  two  hundred  miles  long  and  ten  thousand  cubits  high. 
One  day  he  was  struck  with  the  thought  that  a  road  to  the  south  was  emi- 
nently desirable,  so  he  called  his  family  together  and  proposed  to  level 
the  precipices,  and  make  a  road  through  to  the  southern  waters.  His 
wife  remonstrated,  hinting  that  the  old  man's  strength  would  not  suffice  to 
demolish  a  hillock,  let  alone  those  great  mountains.  But  the  old  man 
vas  not  daunted,  and  leading  on  his  son  and  grandson,  the  three  of  them 
b^an  to  pick  and  dig,  and  to  carry  away  the  stones  and  earth  in  baskets, 
and  an  old  widow  sent  her  child  of  seven  years  old  to  help  them.  Winter 
and  summer  they  toiled  away,  and  after  a  whole  year  seemed  to  be  where 
they  began.  A  shrewd  old  grey-beard  mocked  their  slow  progress  ;  but 
the  stupid  countryman  replied  with  a  sigh,  '  Your  heart  is  not  so  intelli- 
gent as  that  of  this  widow's  feeble  child.  Although  I  am  old,  and  shall 
die,  I  have  a  son,  and  he  has  a  son ;  these  will  have  children  and  grand- 
children. My  posterity  will  go  on  multiplying  without  end,  and  the 
mountain  will  not  grow  bigger.  What  is  to  prevent  our  levelling  it  ?/ 
The  old  man  had  nothing  to  say,  but  the  spirit  which  presides  over 
makes  heard  what  was  said,  and  fearing  that  the  work  would  not  stop, 
reported  the  matter  to  God.  God  was  affected  by  their  sincerity,  and 
commanded  two  genii  to  remove  the  mountains,  shifting  one  to  the  east, 
and  another  to  the  south,  so  as  to  open  a  pass  to  the  river  Han." 

In  that  last  reference  to  God,  Leih-tsze  does  but  for  a  moment  borrow 
the  language  of  the  ancient  creed  which  he  usually  lost  sight  of  in  his 
ipeculationB.  On  the  subject  of  immortality  he  seems  to  have  speculated 
noeh,  and  at  times  to  have  indulged  some  fiaint  hope  of  eiisteuce  be^otui 
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the  range  of  present  vision.  "  Once  on  a  Jonmey  he  sat  do^\Ti  with  a 
group  of  his  disciples  to  tiike  a  meal  by  the  road-side.  One  of  the 
company  saw  a  skull,  bleached  with  age,  half  hidden  by  the  gross ;  he 
pulled  the  long  grass  aside  and  pointed  to  it.  Loih-tsze  said  to  his  disciple 
Puk-fiuig,  '  Only  he  and  I  know,  and  are  independent  of  life  and  death.'  " 
But  his  ntterauces  on  tliis  oi'e  indistinct,  and  rather  point  to  an  absorption 
into  an  infinite  substance  than  continued  conscious  individuahty.  "  The 
living,  according  to  nature,  must  end.  The  pore  spirit-essence  is 
Heaven's  part,  the  bodily  fnimework  is  Earlh'«  part.  'When  the  spirit- 
essence  leaves  the  form,  both  return  to  their  true  state.  From  birth  to 
death  man  has  four  great  changes,  childhood,  youth,  old  age,  and  death. 
In  childhood  his  physicid  nature  is  simple,  and  his  will  is  not  divided, 
which  is  the  perfection  of  harmony.  External  things  cannot  injure  him, 
and  his  virtue  is  complete.  In  manhood  his  passions  change  hko  the 
wind  and  overflow  Uke  a  flood.  His  desires  and  anxieties  arise  in  abund- 
ance. External  things  fight  against  him,  therefore  his  virtue  declines. 
In  old  age  his  desires  and  anxieties  become  feeble,  and  his  body  is  near 
its  rest.  External  things  do  not  occupy  the  first  place.  Although  it  does 
not  reach  the  completeness  of  childhood,  it  is  superior  to  middle  age.  In 
death  he  attains  to  rest,  and  returns  to  its  extreme  limit."  The  Taonist 
philosophers  are  never  tired  of  aiming  a  blow  at  Confucianism,  and  thus 
the  great  sage  is  made  to  figure  sometimes  in  ridiculous  situations.  In 
the  next  extracts  there  is  probably  a  covert  attack  on  the  melancholy 
which  overshadowed  the  life  of  Confucius,  and  wrapt  his  end  in  gloom. 
"  Confucius  roamuig  about  the  Tai  mountain,  saw  Wing  K'ai  Ki  walking 
in  the  fields,  dressed  in  a  deer-hide,  with  a  bit  of  rope  for  his  girdle, 
striking  his  guitar  and  singing.  Ho  asked  him,  '  Sii,  what  mokes  yon  so 
joyful  ?  '  K'ai  Ki  replied,  '  I  have  many  reasons  for  joy.  Of  all  things 
Heaven  has  made,  human  beings  are  most  noble,  and  I  have  been  made  a 
human  being ;  that  is  one  reason  for  joy.  Men  are  more  hononnble 
than  women,  and  I  was  made  a  man  ;  this  is  a  second  cause  for  joy. 
Some  men  are  bom  and  die  before  they  are  out  of  the  nursu's  arms,  but  I 
have  gone  along  for  ninety  years ;  that  is  a  third  cause  for  joy.  SoboUrs 
are  always  poor,  and  death  is  the  end  of  man.  Why  should  I  regret 
being  oa  others  and  coming  to  my  end  ?  '  Confucius  exclaimed, '  Capita]  1 
yon  know  how  to  be  magnanimous.'  "  Another  of  these  refrcshind^ 
contented  spirits  meets  us  in  the  following  : — "  Lam  Lu,  when  a  haqdnfl 
years  old,  was  gleaning  in  his  patrimonial  fields,  clad  only  in  a  8bc«p> 
skin,  and  he  sang  us  he  went  along.  CoufuciuB  suw  him  from  a  distaDeOa' 
and  said  to  his  disciples,  '  lliat  old  man  i»  worth  epeakincr  to.  go  iind 
.question  him.'     Tsze  Kung  r  to  go.     1 

ahillock,  he  looked  him  m  tl.  ,^-  :,  and  aud,      ...  . _, :.j^ 

yot  any  rcgretii  that  yon  go  oa  singing  ta  you  Rleaa  ?'    Lam  Lii  oeitlufl 
t'  'I'hzo  Km  •  ■     ■     •    ,fl 

h  id  1  rogrtt  a| 

failed  in  diiigonce,  m  mimhood  ^ou  did  not  airu^to  with  tho  timos, 
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I  SOW  jon  are  old  you  have  neither  wife  nor  child ;  death's  appointed 
I'daj  is  near  ;  what  occasions  for  joy  can  you  haro  that  you  should 
raing  u  joa  glean  ? '  Lam  Lu  smiled  and  said,  '  All  men  share  in 
f'mj  eansefl  for  joy ;  but  they,  on  the  contrary,  take  them  for  sorrows ; 

because  when  I  was  young  I  did  not  work  hard,  and  in  my  manhood 

I I  did  not  struggle  with  the  times,  therefore  I  have  attained  to  this  green 
^old  age.  Now  I  am  old,  because  I  have  neither  wife  nor  child,  and 
[death's  appointed  day  is  near,  therefore  I  rejoice  like  this,'     Tsze  Eung 

replied,  '  It  is  natural  to  man  to  love  long  life  and  to  dislike  death ; 
how  is  it  that  you  take  death  to  be  a  cause  for  joy  ?  '  Lam  Lii  said, 
'  Death  and  life  are  but  a  going  forth  and  a  returning,  therefore  when  I 
die  here,  how  do  I  know  that  I  shall  not  live  there  ?  And  how  do  I  know 
that  planning  and  craving  for  life  is  not  a  mistake  ?  Also,  how  know  I 
tthat  for  me  to  die  now  is  not  better  than  all  my  previous  life  ?  '  Tsze 
PKung  heard,  bat  did  not  understand  what  he  meant ;  so  he  went  back  and 
told  Ihe  Master.  The  Master  said,  '  I  knew  ho  was  worth  speaking  to, 
and  80  it  has  proved.  Bat  though  he  has  got  hold  of  the  thing,  he  has 
Dot  got  to  the  bottom  of  it.'  " 

Lire  without  care,  die  without  fear ;  suuh  was  our  author's  philosophy 

of  life.     When  we  compare  his  ethicaJ  teaching  with  that  of  his  great 

predeoesBor  Laou-tsze,  five  or  six  generations  before,  we  are  struck  with 

I  the  marked  degeneracy  of  his  moral  tone.     In  his  Taon  Teh  Kimj,  the 

I  founder  of  the  Taouist  sect,  despite  bis  sphinx- like  style,  impresses  us 

I  vith  a  sense  of  liis  profound  moral  earnestness.     Though  Laou-tsze  dis- 

\  fented  altogether  from  the  Confucian  system,  nevertheless  we  see  in  him 

|An  ttgjK  yearning  for  perfection,  a  pensive  sadness  in  the  contemplation 

I  of  homan  follies  and  crimes,  a  positive  inculcation  of  personal  virtue, 

'  which  draw  out  our  hearts  towards  "  the  old  philosopher."     Confucius 

vaa  the  stem  practical  reformer  like  Calvin,  whom  we  rather  admire  than 

L  Jore  ;  while  Laou-tsze  possesses  the  attractive  power  of  the  mystic  Tanler. 

|Jt  would  be  utterly  unjust  to  attribute  to  the  founder  of  Taouism  the 

Inoral  aberrations  of  his  successors,  even  though  we  can  detect  in  his 

IteMhtngs  the  germ  of  the  subsequent  evil  development.     For  if  we  can 

Ideteetit,  he  could  not,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  his  devotion  to  virtue 

■VU  M  sincere  as  his  conception  of  it  was  beautiful.     If  called  upon  to 

I  BXpTVU  the  guiding  principle   of  his   moral  teachings  by  one  word,   we 

•hall  not  be  exalting  it  above  its  intrinsic  merits  by  choosing  that  noblest 

\t)t  wordB,  self-abnegation.     Not  that  he  in  the  dim  hght  of  heathenism 

reoinid  see  all  that  that  word  now  implies  to  us  in  the  clear  light  of  our 

Chrictiimity.     The  passive  side  of  self  abnegation  was   more  evident  to 

L  Ida  \h*i*^  the  active.     But  amid  the  confused  noises  of  a  distracted  world, 

nfaa  iboek  of  battles,  the  intrigues  of  courts,  the  restless  contentions  for 

Uoooor  and  adrancement  of  the  otUciols  and  scholars,  the  fierce  pursuit  of 

■  traalUi  by  the  morchants  and  artizans,  Laou-tsze  distinctly  heard  a  still 

noAll  voice,  summoning  him,  and  through  him  mankind,  to  the  cahn  serenity 

Laf  a  lifa  freed  from  selfish  desires,  devoid  of  covetousuess,  envy,  and  ambi'* 
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tioD,  strong  in  acknowledged  woaknees,  and  vietorions  over  pride  and 
violence  by  the  might  of  meekness  and  humihty.  To  him  the  type  of 
perfect  goodness  was  water ;  "  water  which  is  good  to  benefit  all  things, 
while  it  does  not  strivo,  but  rans  to  the  place  which  all  men  disdain." 
The  defects  of  his  conception  are  manifest  to  us,  though  while  yet  nntested 
by  experience  he  may  well  have  failed  to  perceive  them.  He  disliked 
political  reformers,  because  in  them  self-exaltation  mingled  with  their 
desire  to  reform  the  world.  He  disliked  preachers  of  morality,  because 
their  labours  were  an  indication  of,  in  a  sense,  the  result  of,  the  loss  of 
morality.  Ho  disliked  an  artificial  state  of  society,  because  it  abounded 
in  temptations  to  pride,  covetousness,  and  deceit.  This  antagonism  to 
effort,  led  him  into  the  extreme  of  depreciating  oven  effort  for  self-improve- 
ment. He  appeared  to  entertain  a  vague  hope  that  if  men  would  only  lot 
themselves  alone,  strive  for  nothing,  not  even  for  goodness,  the  great  Taou, 
that  inefiable,  inexplicable  something,  too  mysterious  to  have  even  a  name, 
would  itself  flow  through  the  channels  of  the  human  heart,  and  bear  the 
life  along  in  the  right  direction.  With  all  this  exaggeration  of  his  favourite 
precept  "  do  nothing,"  his  ovra  personal  attachment  to  virtue  was  sioeere 
and  supreme ;  and  doubtless,  while  he  continued  to  influence  his  own 
philosophy,  this  loyalty  to  virtue  endured  among  his  followers. 

Leih-tszo  lived  near  two  centuries  lator,  and  in  his  teachings  the 
earnest  moral  purpose  of  Toouism  has  given  place  to  a  licentious  indif- 
ferentism.  Hero  and  there,  indeed,  we  come  across  some  lingering  echoes 
of  the  traditional  admiration  for  meekness  and  humility,  but  fur  the  most 
part  the  philosopher  is  so  lost  in  contemplation  of  the  mystery  of  existenoe 
that  he  has  not  a  spare  thought  left  for  these  particular  phenomena,  virtue 
and  vice.  He  is  much  more  interested  in  the  question  whether  man  may 
not,  by  the  power  of  abstract  contemplation,  penetrate  into  the  secret  of 
existence,  and  gain  a  snperhumaxt  control  over  natural  forces.  He  stiU 
holds  theoretically  that  the  riches,  power,  and  fame  of  the  world  are  all 
delusive  appearances,  and  that  to  bo  free  from  appetites,  and  passions, 
and  self-assertion,  is  "the  path;  "  but  he  has  ceased  to  entertain  the 
slightest  hope  that  out  of  this  doctrine  will  ever  come  a  moral  renovation 
of  the  w^orld.  Indeed,  he  suspects  now  that  the  distinctions  of  virtue  and 
vioo  are  themselves  but  delusive  imaginations,  as  much  as  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  life  which  his  loader  eschewed.  One  can  hardly  road  the 
following  specimens  of  his  teaching  without  a  shudder  of  disgust: — 
"  Tsze  Ch'on  *  became  Prime  Minister  of  Ch'iug,  and  had  sole  aatbority 
in  the  Government.  Within  three  years  he  brought  the  whole  kingdom 
into  a  «tute  of  order.  The  good  gladly  siil>mitt4.id  to  his  sway,  and  tho 
bad  obe^'ed  his  laws  from  fiiar.  But  his  own  brothers,  Ch'in  unil  ilak, 
were  addicted  to  viciou*  pleasures ;  Ch'iu  lovtid  wine,  and  Muk  lond 
women.  A  thousand  jars  of  wine  stoo<l  in  Ch'iu's  collar,  and  bospa  of 
grain  in  hiH  barnn.  '   his  door  nt  tho  distanoo  of  a 

hnndrod  paces,  the  sm' '  --^'A  the  noittrilii.     In  hiji  driak> 

*  A  iUsci|il«  o(  CoaAicioi,  and  one  of  bia  pcnwoal  attimJaata. 
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Dg  bonis  Ch'in  forgot  polities  and  morals,  riches  and  poverty,  friends 
and  relatives,  care  of  life  and  fear  of  death.  Although  the  house  were  on 
in,  or  Bvords  clashing  in  his  very  fiice,  he  would  know  nothing  about  it. 
In  Mnk's  harem  were  scores  of  concubines,  selected  for  their  youth  and 
beauty  ;  and  at  times  he  woold  shut  himself  in  the  inner  apartments  for 
UiTM  months  together,  not  at  home  to  his  nearest  rehitive  or  dearest 
friend.  His  emissaries  hannted  the  whole  country-side  in  search  for 
lorely  maidens,  whom  gold  might  tempt  to  enter  his  harem.  Tsze  Ch'an 
grieved  over  his  brothers'  ill-conduct  night  and  day,  and  at  last  secretly 
Donralted  Tang  Sik  about  it.  'I  hare  heard,'  said  he,  'that  a  man 
mast  first  of  all  regulate  himself,  next  his  family,  and  then  the  kingdom, 
proceeding  from  the  near  to  the  distant.  Now  I  have  brought  the 
kiiicrdom  under  government,  but  my  own  family  is  disorderly  ;  this  is 
c  '  1  "  the  path."  Tell  me,  I  pray  you,  how  I  may  save  my  brothers.' 

'i..^_  ;.. .  Implied,  '  I  have  been  wondering  at  it  for  ti  long  time,  but  was 
afraid  to  iipeak  aboat  it.  Why,  sir,  do  you  not  find  some  opportunity  of 
inslmctiog  them  in  the  importance  of  following  one's  (moral)  nature,  and 
xoeording  with  (lleaven's)  decree,  and  also  of  alluring  them  by  setting 
bsfore  them  the  high  esteem  which  attends  upon  the  practice  of  propriety 
utd  righteonsness  ? ' 

"  Tezo  Ch'an  took  Tang  Sik's  advice,  and  went  to  visit  his  brothers ; 
and  began  his  instmctions  by  saying,  '  Plan's  superiority  to  the  brutes  con- 
tiats  in  inteUigenee  and  forethought.  IntelUgence  and  forethought  produce 
the  rules  of  propriety  and  righteousness.  Propriety  and  righteousness 
lead  to  fame  and  ofSce.  If  yon  act  upon  the  incentives  of  your  passions, 
and  abandon  yourselves  to  wine  and  lust,  you  imperil  your  own  lives, 
listen  to  a  brother's  words,  and  if  yon  repent  in  the  morning,  before 
light  you  shall  receive  a  government  appointment.'  Ch'iu  and  Muk 
'  Long  ago  we  attained  to  knowledge,  and  made  our  choice ;  do 
ippose  we  waited  for  yon  to  come  and  teach  as  before  we  could  nn- 
linlbmd  ?  Life  is  not  easy  to  get,  but  death  comes  of  itself.  Who 
would  think  of  wasting  a  life  so  hard  to  get,  by  spending  it  in  watching  for 
a  death  which  comes  so  easily  ?  And  as  to  caring  for  proprieties  and 
ligfateonsnegs,  in  order  that  we  may  brag  over  others,  and  doing  violence 
oor  own  natures,  in  order  to  win  an  empty  name,  in  our  view  this 
be  worse  than  death  itself.  All  we  wish  is  to  exhaust  the  joys  of 
life,  and  seize  the  plcosaro  of  the  present  moment.  Our  only  grief  is  that 
,v  ;y  for  pleasure  is  so  small,  we  have  no  leisure  to  sorrow 

u.. ._  -I  .., i.on  ordaiigor  to  life.     If  you  are  so  pulled  up  by  your 

political  snccess,  as  to  think  of  leading  our  minds  astray  by  the  seductions 

of  gli  -^      ■  ■     ■    ■  ■      ■  -y,  we  think  it  mean  of  you  and  pitiable.     Now 

wev:.:  louce.     External  government,  however  clover,  is 

hot  MTtain  of  success,  and  inflicts  saflering  upon  people.     Internal  go- 

nrsnuDOst  never  leads  to  disorder,  and  men  joyfully  conform  to  nature. 

YoVT  external  government  barely  gets  a  temporary  success  in  one  small 

biogdoffl,  and  after  all  does  not  accord  with  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Onr 
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internal  government  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  world,  and  then  kingfl 
and  stutesmen  will  have  no  more  to  do.  We  have  long  been  wishing  to 
teach  you  oar  doctrine,  and  do  you  on  the  contrary  bring  your  doctrine  to 
teach  U8  I '  Taze  Ch'an  was  dumfoondered,  and  departed  without  a  word. 
Next  day  he  reported  the  interview  to  Tang  Sik.  Tang  Sik  said,  '  Yon, 
sir,  have  been  living  with  perfect  sages,  and  you  did  not  know  it.  ^Vbo 
will  say  that  you  are  wise  ?  The  good  order  of  the  kingdom  is  an 
accidental  circumstance,  not  to  be  imputed  as  merit  to  you.'  " 

This  licentious  creed  was  the  deliberate  choice  of  Taouism ;  though  of 
course  Taonists  used  to  the  full  oar  grand  human  Uberty  of  inconsistency, 
and  by  no  means  carried  out  their  principle  either  to  its  full  logical  or 
practical  consequences.  Still  it  remains  a  fact,  that  for  a  space,  if  only  a 
brief  space,  philosophy  in  China  rejected  morality,  and  exalted  licentious- 
ness to  the  dignily  of  a  religion.  As  a  natural  result  Taouism  rapidly  de- 
generated, and  at  the  same  time  lost  its  hold  upon  the  people.  If  in  their 
lifetime  Laou-tsze  held  his  banner  of  spontaneity  bravely  aloft,  and  Confu- 
cius waged  a  desperate  but  hnrdly  equal  strife  under  the  standard  of  rigid 
self-discipline,  the  two  teachers  were  in  their  hearts  fighting  on  the  same 
side,  to  reclaim  a  lost  world  to  truth  luid  virtue.  But  while  the  Confu- 
eianists  remained  staunch  to  this  double  object  of  pursuit,  truth  and 
virtue,  the  Toouista  thought  they  perceived  an  inconsistency  between 
them,  and  chose  truth  rather  than  virtue.  The  complete  victorj'  of  Con- 
fucianism along  the  whole  line  is  a  fact  worthy  of  our  consideration. 
Confucius  was  the  prophet  of  conscience,  not  only  grasping  tenaciously 
the  truth  of  the  moral  supremacy  of  conscience,  but  believing  most 
devoutly  in  its  divine  origin,  and  his  own  divine  mission  to  defend  its 
rights,  and  also  that  there  could  not  be  salvation  for  humanity  except  iu 
obedience  to  its  behests.  In  his  lifetime  he  fought  an  Ishmaelitish  con- 
flict, a  guerilla  warfare  for  his  sacred  faith.  Every  man's  hand  seemed 
against  him,  and  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  live  with  his  principles, 
though  the  life  of  a  wanderer  from  one  city  to  another,  from  one  kingduui 
to  another  people.  After  his  death  his  disciples  fought  for  his  truth  lik« 
soldiers  combating  dcsperatel}'  over  the  corpse  of  their  dead  leader,  utd 
still  for  generations  the  battle  seemed  to  hang  in  the  balance.  But  at  laai 
the  victory  was  achieved,  and  it  was  final  and  glorious.  Conscience 
proved  its  own  supremacy,  by  putting  these  doctrines  of  natural  licence  to 
disgraceful  rout.  Now,  and  for  these  thousand  years  and  more,  that  be- 
wildering attempt  of  Leih-isze's  to  confuse  the  distinctions  between  right 
and  wrong  has  seemed  as  strange  and  unnatural  to  the  Chinese  mind  aa 
it  soema  to  our  own.  The  sect  ooulinntid,  but  as  a  small  minority  of  th* 
nation,  a  minority  given  over  to  idolatry,  superstitious  arts,  magie, 
alchemy,  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  the  elixir  of  life.  Bat  the  nauie  of 
Toou  has  never  lo^t  its  potency  in  China,  and  for  centuries  it  has  been 
nnited  with  CoDfuciaiusm  and  Buddhism  as  a  member  of  thu  trinity  of 
philoeophios.  At  the  parting  of  th«  ways,  where  the  doetriaa  of  nalnra 
and  tpontanoou*  lifo  diverged  from  th«  doetrino  of  riitu*  and  stem  Mlf* 
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lisciplioe,  the  nation  bade  farewell  to  the  dreamy  mysticism  of  Laon-tsze, 
follow  the  banner  of  Confucius  and  conscience.  Yet  a  memory  of  the 
reetnesB  and  serenity  of  those  earlier  musings  lingered  long  in  the 
ational  mind,  preserving  the  ancient  doctors  of  Taou  from  oblivion  and 
lietr  writings  from  contempt.  They  appealed  to  oar  nature  on  one  side, 
and  they  had  glimpses  of  one  side  of  truth  also,  and  althongh  we  rejoice 
in  the  clear  victory  of  the  teacher  of  righteousness  and  benevolence,  as  a 
Dotable  instance  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  mutual  struggle  for 
f  life  of  the  philosophies,  we  acknowledge  that  the  far-off  echoes  of  ancient 
Taou  sound  a  note,  an  under-tone  of  which  can  be  detected  in  many 
qoartors,  even  in  our  modern  Christian  England. 

There  is  a  vein  of  humour  in  Leih-tsze  which  enlivens  with  a  genial 
light  some  of  his  shrewd  observations  of  human  nature  ;  ami  though  he 
fails  to  smite  at  vice  with  the  trenchant  blade  of  moral  faith,  he  manifests 
I  •  ri&ionary  longing  for  a  happier  state  in  which  vice  is  not.  With  a  few 
ets  illustrative  of  these  traits,  we  will  close  this  notice  of  him. 
'  In  the  Ktate  of  Ki  there  was  a  man  who  was  aniious  lest  heaven  and 
earth  should  fall  to  pieces  and  ho  have  no  place  to  lodge  his  body  in.  He 
eonld  neither  eat  nor  sleep  from  anxiety.  And  there  was  another  who 
^Was  anxious  about  his  distress  and  went  to  enlighten  him.  '  The  heaven 
athers  air,'  he  said,  '  and  there  is  no  place  which  is  not  full  of  air :  sun, 
Boon,  and  stars  are  only  collected  air  which  contains  light ;  even  if  they 
Dold  {all  they  would  do  no  harm.'  His  pupil  said,  '  Suppose  the  earth 
bould  break,  what  then  '? '  '  The  Earth,'  replied  his  mentor,  '  is  an  ac- 
Qolation  of  clods,  packed  close  together  on  all  sides.  You  may  go 
'■boat  the  whole  day  treading  and  trampling  on  the  earth  without  any  fear 
of  its  breaking.'  His  hearer  rejoiced  like  a  released  prisoner,  and  the 
ar  rejoiced  in  sympathy  with  him.  £nt  Chang  Lo  heard  it  and  said 
ith  a  smile  :  '  Rainbows  and  clouds,  wind  and  rain,  sky  and  mountains, 
and  rivers,  metals  and  stones,  fire  and  wood,  are  all  but  forms  of 
er  in  combination.  Who  says  they  will  not  be  destroyed  ?  A  httle 
like  man  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  universe  may  think  it 
Bdestmctible,  and  to  trouble  ourselves  about  such  a  remote  contingency 
DAftdless.  But  heaven  and  earth  will  inevitably  be  destroyed,  and  if 
yon  encountered  that  time,  how  could  yon  help  being  anxious  ?  '  Leih-tsze 
leard  and  smiled,  saying :  '  It  is  equally  erroneous  to  say  that  the  universe 
>  b«  destroyed,  and  to  say  that  it  will  not  be  destroyed.  We  are 
Ja  to  determine  it  either  way.  Life  does  not  know  death,  and  death 
I  not  know  life.  Why  should  I  trouble  my  mind  about  the  permanency 
tii«  murerse  ? ' " 

••  Yang  Choo  wus  travelling  through  Sung,  and  came  to  an  inn.  The 
jxu).)ceeper  had  two  wives,  one  of  whom  was  pretty  and  the  other  was 
)y.  He  esteemed  the  ugly  one  and  slighted  the  pretty  one.  Yang  Choo 
lth()  reason.  The  inn-keeper  replied  :  '  That  pretty  one  thinks  herself 
f,  bat  1  do  not  perceive  her  beauty.  The  ugly  one  thinks  herself 
ogly,  bat  I  do  not  perceive  her  lack  of  comeliness.'     Yang  Choo  said  to 
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his  disciples  :  '  Remember  this ;  if  yon  act  Tirtaonsly  withont  atthbatiog 
the  merit  of  it  to  yourself,  where  will  you  go  without  being  loved  ?  '  " 

"  ^lien  the  great  Yu  was  regulating  the  waters,  one  day  he  Inst  his 
way,  and  wandered  into  a  country  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  North 
Sea,  he  knew  not  how  many  times  ten  thousand  miles  from  China.  In 
that  land  was  neither  wind  nor  rain,  frost  nor  dew,  nor  did  he  meet  with 
any  kinds  of  animal  or  vegetable  life.  On  all  sides  the  ground  was  per- 
fectly smooth,  only  gently  rising  in  elevation  in  the  centre,  A  vase-shaped 
mountain  rose  in  the  middle  of  that  country,  with  a  circular  orihce  on 
the  summit,  from  which  a  fountain  issued,  called  the  spiritual  fountain. 
Its  fragrance  was  sweeter  than  rose-gardens  or  cinnamon  groves,  and  itt 
taste  was  more  exquisite  than  that  of  the  finest  wine.  From  ono  scarce  it 
divided  into  four  channels  and  flowed  donn  the  mountain,  meandering 
through  the  whole  land  and  watering  every  comer  of  it.  The  climate  was 
Eorcnc,  perfectly  free  from  malaria.  The  people  who  lived  there  wero  of  a 
gentle  disposition  and  in  harmony  with  their  external  circumstances.  No 
strife  nor  violence  marred  their  peace.  Their  hearts  were  tender  and  their 
frames  were  soft.  They  were  innocent  of  pride  and  envy.  Old  and 
young  dwelt  together,  and  they  had  neither  prince  nor  official  among 
them.  Men  and  women  wandered  about  in  company,  and  they  employed 
no  match-makers,  scut  no  marriage  presents.  They  dwelt  on  the  banks  of 
the  stream,  and  needed  not  to  plough  and  sow.  The  climate  was  so 
genial  that  they  did  not  weave  nor  wear  clothes.  They  lived  to  be  a 
hundred  years  old ;  premature  death  and  disease  being  unknown  among 
them.  The  population  was  always  increasing,  till  it  was  innumerable ; 
and  enjoyed  perpetual  fehcity,  ignorant  of  decay,  old  age,  grief  and 
hardship.  Delighting  in  music,  the  voices  joining  harmoniously  in  song, 
ceased  not  throughout  the  day.  If  hungry  or  weary  they  drank  of  the 
spiritual  fountain  and  their  strength  and  spirits  wore  restored  to  their 
normal  condition.  Too  deep  a  draught  intoxicated,  and  then  they  slept 
for  a  week  without  waking.  When  they  bathed  in  the  spiritual  foontaia 
their  skin  became  glossy  and  tho  fragrance  exhaled  for  a  week.  AVh«} 
Kiug  Muh  uf  Chau  t«ntered  that  kingdom  he  tarried  there  for  three  yHj^l 
without  a  thought  of  home.  On  his  return  to  his  royal  palace  ha  wH 
planged  in  profound  melancholy,  refused  food  and  wino,  and  all  tha 
delighta  of  his  harem,  and  several  months  passed  before  he  reeoverad." 

"  A  man  in  the  East,  while  on  a  journey,  was  reduced  by  BkarratioOt 
and  lay  dying  by  the  road-side.  A  celebrated  highwayman  paaaed  that 
way,  and,  pitying  him,  dismounted,  and  put  a  bottle  to  his  lips.  Aflm 
three  sucks  the  dying  man  revived,  and  opened  his  eyes.  SMfaig^^H 
deliverer  bending  ovar  him,  he  inquired  his  name,  and  being  told.  «'' 
claimed,  '  Are  not  yon  tho  famous  robber  ?  What  induced  yon  to  giva  i 
BO  dtiak  ?  I  am  as  honest  man,  and  cannot  reooivo  food  from  JOO*'  1 
TharaDponl^   '     '  *'  '     'V  '  ;      '       .    .  ;,  gaspad  ' 

aadgnt^ad  lu  waa  a 

robber,  hia  drmk  hod  sot  committed  theft.     Uow  strangely  men  ooofiiaa  i 
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liogs."    Tbia  is  a  satire  apos  certain  well-known  anecdotes  of  Confdcian 
orthies,  whose   unbending  scrupuloasnesR  appeared  ridicnlons  to  our 
Taooist  believer  in  non-resistance  to  the  nnivorsal  life-stream  of  nature. 

"  A  neighbour  of  Yung  Cboo  lost  a  sheep,  and  calling  upon  the 
rillagers  to  go  in  search  of  it,  he  asked  the  assistance  of  Yang  Choo's 
semuit  also.  Yang  Choo  inquired  why  so  many  persons  were  needed  to 
•oek  for  a  single  sheep.  His  neighbour  said,  '  Because  the  roads  and  by- 
paths are  many.'  When  they  returned,  he  asked  if  the  sheep  had  been 
found.  *  No,  it  is  lost,'  they  answered.  '  How  lost  ? '  he  demanded. 
'  The  bypaths  branch  out  into  other  bypaths,  and  we  could  not  pos- 
sibly tell  which  way  it  had  gone,  so  we  returned.'  A  shade  of  sadness 
M  npon  Yang  Choo's  countenance ;  for  a  long  time  he  did  not  speak, 
and  be  did  not  smile  again  that  day.  His  disciples  marvelled,  and 
requested  an  explanation.  '  The  sheep  was  not  a  valuable  animal,  and  it 
did  not  belong  to  you ;  why  should  it  cloud  over  your  bappiness  like 
this  ? '  Yang  Choo  returned  no  answer.  Discussing  it  among  them- 
mItob,  one  of  them  said,  '  The  great  path  divides  into  many  by- 
pttbs,  and  many  sheep  are  lost  therein.  How  is  it  that  you  sit  in  the 
master's  school,  and  have   not  yet  learned  to   interpret  the  master's 

"  Yang  Choo's  younger  brother  went  out  for  a  walk  in  a  suit  of 
white  silk,  but  rain  coming  on,  he  borrowed  a  black  cloak  to  return  in. 
When  he  reached  the  door,  his  dog  came  out  and  barked  at  him.  The 
yoaog  man  was  provoked,  and  raised  his  hand  to  strike  the  dog.  Yang 
Choo  said,  '  Do  not  beat  him ;  you  are  no  better  yourself.  Suppose 
yoor  dog  went  out  white,  and  come  back  black,  would  it  not  startle 
jon  ?  '  " 

"  One  new  year's  day,  the  people  of  Ham  Tan  presented  a  number  of 
pigooos  to  their  lord.  He  was  very  pleased,  and  liberally  rewarded  them. 
A  gncst  of  his  inquired  the  reason.  '  This  is  new  year's  day,'  ho  said, 
'■ad  I  shall  set  them  all  at  liberty  to  fly  back  to  the  woods,  and 
•0  flxpreu  the  good-will  of  my  heart  to  all  living  things.'  His  guest 
raplwd, '  The  people  are  aware  of  your  intention  to  release  the  birds,  and 
ttwreibre  thoy  entrap  and  catch  them,  and  many  are  killed  in  their 
atlempU.  If  yim  n-ish  to  keep  them  alive,  the  better  way  would  be  to 
praliibit  catching  them.'  " 

"  A  man  who  had  lost  his  axe,  suspected  his  neighbour's  son.  He 
w  '■  '  'm,  and  said  to  himself,  '  He  is  the  thief;  he  ha^  the  gait  of  a 

til:  :  ice  of  a  thief,  the  voice  of  a  thief;  everything  in  his  appearance 

and  bebarioor  says  as  plainly  as  possible  that  ho  has  stolen  the  axe.' 
Bet  happening  one  day  to  find  the  axe  in  his  own  garden,  when  he  next 
met  his  neighbour's  son,  there  was  nothing  whatever  in  his  looks  or 
iieharioar  wliioh  could  lead  one  to  suspect  him  to  be  a  thief." 

"  Confiieias,  on  a  journey,  saw  two  children  disputing,  and  asked  the 
tMioa.  One  of  the  lads  said,  *  I  say  that  the  rising  sun  is  near  us,  and 
at  Booo  it  IB  far  off.'    The  other  said,  '  No,  the  sun  is  far  off  at  dawn,  bni 
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near  at  mid-day.'  The  first  said,  '  Wby,  when  the  stiD  rises  It  is  as  largA 
as  a  ehariot-wheel,  bat  in  tho  middle  of  the  day  it  is  no  larger  than 
a  plate  ;  is  it  not  small  when  at  a  distance,  and  large  when  it  is  near  ? ' 
The  other  said,  ■  When  the  sun  first  rises,  its  rays  are  mild  and  genial ; 
but  at  noon  it  is  blazing  hot.  Surely  it  is  hotter  when  near,  and  cooler 
when  afar.'  Confucius  could  not  decide  the  point.  The  two  children 
smiled  and  said,  '  ^Vho  will  gay  that  you  know  much  ? '  " 

The  English  reader  may  be  disposed  to  think  that  in  this  respect  there 
ie  not  much  to  choose  between  Confucius  and  Leih-tsze  and  all  the  rest 
of  China's  boasted  sages.  They  lived  before  the  Baconian  philosophy ; 
and  a  clever  boy  from  one  of  our  primary  schools  could  instruct  them  in 
tho  exact  sciences.  But  unless,  in  the  progress  of  human  evolution, 
man  develops  into  a  being  ver}'  different  from  what  he  always  has  been, 
the  subject-matter  of  Taouistic  speculation  will  continue  to  possen 
intensest  interest  and  unrivalled  practical  importance  for  mankind.  Oar 
meditations  upon  the  irhence  and  the  whither  may  foil  to  lead  to  those 
definite  and  clear  conclusions  which  science  craves,  but  they  exert  a 
momentous  influence  upon  the  formation  of  a  practical  rule  of  life.  One 
does  not  need  to  go  far  in  modem  literature  in  order  to  detect  an  order  of 
thought  which  is  strictly  parallel  to  that  naturalistic  philosophy  of  which 
T^ih-tsze  is  a  representative.  Thofte  old  Chinese  thinkers  were  but 
following  a  tendency  in  human  nature,  which  exists  in  us  still ;  and 
it  can  do  us  no  harm  to  learn  whither  it  led  them,  and  what  it  ended  in. 
Happily  we  have  a  sure  confidence  that,  as  nobler  instincts  and  loftier 
aspirations  prevailed  in  the  far  East,  leaving  this  indolent  epicurean 
philosophy  to  lose  itself  in  the  ignominious  quagmire  of  absurd  and 
degrading  superstition,  so  the  philosophy  of  conscience  and  duty,  of  effort 
and  conflict,  will  prevail,  and  mast  prevail  in  the  long  run,  however  for  a 
time  men  may  seem  to  lose  hoart  and  long  for  the  land  of  the  lotos- 
eaters. 

F.  8.  T. 
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Why  is  it  so  with  me,  false  Love, 

Why  is  it  so  with  me  ? 
Mine  enemies  might  thus  hare  dealt; 

I  fear'd  it  not  of  thee. 

Thon  wast  the  thought  of  all  my  thonghts, 

Nor  other  hope  had  I: 
Mj  life  was  laid  npon  thy  love; 

Then  how  conld'st  let  me  die? 

The  flower  is  loyal  to  the  bad, 

The  greenwood  to  the  spring, 
The  soldier  to  his  banner  bright, 

The  noble  to  his  king: 

The  bee  is  constant  to  the  hive. 

The  ringdoTe  to  the  tree, 
The  martin  to  the  cottage-eaves; 

Thon  only  not  to  me. 

Yet  if  again,  &Ise  Love,  thy  feet 

To  tread  the  pathway  bnm 
That  once  they  trod  so  well  and  oft, 

Betnm,  false  Love,  retnm; 

And  stand  beside  thy  maiden's  bier. 

And  thon  wilt  surely  see, 
That  I  have  been  as  true  to  love 

As  thon  wert  false  to  me. 

F.  T.  Palgrave. 
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Some  time  has  gone  by  since  M.  Michel  Levy  issncd,  under  the  auspioea 
of  M.  Taine,  a  poBthumous  work  which  threw  nnnsnal  light  on^e  career 
and  peculiar  temperament  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  personalities  of 
this  centory.  In  France,  wearied  by  intestine  and  foreign  warfare,  the 
sickened  mind  of  the  intellectnal  public  has,  for  throe  long  years,  given 
unmistakeable  tokens  of  transient  sterility  ;  the  living  appear  momentarily 
incapable  of  healthy  prodnctions.  Authors  themselves  are  fall  of  the 
national  cares,  political  fever  swamps  that  moral  repose  which  is  needed 
for  meditation,  and  readers  are  fain  to  be  content  with  the  literary  treaenres 
of  the  past,  whence  a  recent  influx  of  posthumous  works,  of  more  or  less 
interest,  in  the  shape  of  private  correspondences.  The  Parisians  have 
Lad  before  them  letters  of  Lamartine,  letters  of  Sainte  Beuve,  and  of 
others,  all  of  which  afforded  a  valuable  insight  into  the  real  character  of 
thoir  writers.  None,  however,  deserved  more  study  than  those  of  the  late 
Prosper  Mcrimi^c,  and  critics  of  both  conntries  have  paid  a  deserving 
homage  to  these  confidences  of  a  complex  genius.  The  Revue  dei  Deux 
Mondes  and  the  Qvarlerly  Reviftr  have  in  turns  given  exhaustive  treatments 
of  the  subject.  Nor  should  we  venture  on  re-opening  a  field  of  speculation 
that  has  called  forth  such  universal  notice,  but  that,  in  our  own  opinion, 
there  is  further  room  for  interesting  remarks,  mainly  owing  to  the  soopo 
within  which  the  reviewers  of  the  Lctties  it  une  Inronnue  have  seen  fit  to 
remain.  Far  from  us  be  the  presumptuous  thought  of  analysing  belter 
what  others  have  analysed  so  ably ;  our  meaning  is  that  the  work  has 
been  considered  rather  in  regard  to  its  intrinsic  merits  as  a  literary  pro- 
dnction  than  used  as  it  ought  to  be,  namely,  as  a  key  to  a  curious  psyobo* 
lo^eal  study.  Some  have  deprecated  the  laxity  of  morals  the  writer  be> 
trays  in  more  than  ooe  iustance ;  others  have  taken  ttriaiim  divers  remarks 
on  men  and  things,  apparently  forgetting  that  many  hidden  thoughts  that 
have  crossed  the  minds  of  most  men  ore  consigned  to  intimate  correapon- 
dence — thoughts  the  author  would  have  been  loth  to  aflirm  in  public ;  ud, 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  none  have  allotted  to  Merimee  the  pluo  to 
which  ho  has  a  right.  Our  purpose  would  be  to  repair  this  omistton. 
The  readers  of  Mtirimee's  critics  may  still  ask  in  rain :  "  Who  was  ha  ? 
A  vulgar  sceptic,  or  a  typical  incH I  f  a  time  ;  a  mn^    r        '<>>,  ora 

distingnisbod  Irttri  T    What  was  >  nee  on  Lis  eout  .  .1,  and 

how  will  posterity  estimate  him  ?     And  how  is  it  that  Mthm^e  attained 
celebrity  of  a  peculiar  kind  which  far  earpastes  that  of  genioses  nperior 
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to  his  ?  "  Perhaps  the  following  obserrations  may  be  nsefnl  towards  a 
.tisfiictoty  answer. 
It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  recently 
ib«d  Prosper  Merimi-o  as  the  Potronius  of  his  epoch.  He  was  not 
ly  an  eminent  man  of  letters  of  the  ordinary  cahbre,  a  novelist,  a 
wronr ;  he  was  something  more,  a  type  of  the  modem  race  of  Frenchmen, 
a  man  whose  adamantine  uatare  was  the  receptacle  of  all  doubts  and  dis- 
beUefe.  Together  with  these  two  illnstrions  sceptics,  Sainte  Beuve  and 
Stendhal,  he  made  np  a  trio  which  might  well  have  passed  for  the  treble 
incarnation  of  hanghty  and  resigned  despair.  Suinte  Beave  possessed  a 
of  amiability  which  danbed  his  scepticism  with  a  pleasant  glaze  of 
Stendhal  was.  Like  all  those  who  have  scratinised  the  vices  of 
hnnun  nature  with  a  magnifying  glass,  of  a  dark  and  desponding  mood, 
eorrecUd  by  considerable  tenderness  of  heart ;  but  he,  Prosper  Mtirimoe, 
stood  an  image  of  perfection  in  character,  a  strong,  involnorable  sceptic, 
whoso  acquired  toughness  was  proof  alike  against  love  and  hatred — a 
human  Mephistopheles,  not  of  the  capacity  of  Goethe's,  but  rather  like 
the  evil  spirit  such  as  he  has  been  personified  by  a  famous  singer- 
polished,  refined,  elegant ;  stabbing  with  daggers  of  the  finest  steel  and 
richest  work,  darting  a  murderous  epigram  in  the  choicest  language, 
working  the  same  havoc  as  the  bitter  spirit  of  German  creation,  but 
killing,  tearing,  and  wounding  with  the  exquisite  politeness  of  a  perfect 
gentleman.  Having  so  far  guarded  himself  against  the  invasion  of 
nality  and  shown  the  teeth  to  most  men,  he  tried  his  hand  at  everything, 
tained  perfection  in  most  things,  threw  them  up  in  disgust  after  becom- 
ing their  master,  and  one  day  awoke  one  of  the  most  forlorn  of  human 
enttaMt.  And  still  Prosper  Merim^e  was  not  bom  what  he  was  hero- 
after.  Sach  sentiments  as  he  posBossed  and  prided  on  do  not  issue  from 
the  cradle.  A  man  gifted  with  the  choicest  faculties,  as  Mdrimee,  must 
bava  the  embryo  of  high  qualities  of  heart ;  and  if  his  judge  will  take  the 
Iroable  to  follow  the  incidents  of  the  first  years  of  his  life,  he  will  soon  find 
fliogalar  instances  in  support  of  this.  More  than  any  other,  a  youthful 
ercfttoro  owning  to  on  nnnsual  degree  the  faculty  of  observation  should  be 
attended  to  by  his  educators,  for,  if  we  Judge  by  the  present  instance,  the 
slightest  laason  wrongly  given  and  erroneously  understood  will  turn  a 
preeoeioaa  ohild  into  a  dire  path  of  thought.  M.  Toine  tells  us,  in  his 
interesting  preface,  that  when  he^was  nine  years  old  Mcrimue  was  scolded 
bj  hifi  parents  for  some  trifling  breach  of  manners,  and  dismissed  from  the 
drawing- room  in  an  agony  of  shame.  While  still  in  tears  at  the  door,  he 
his  friends  laughing  and  saying  :  "  Poor  child  I  he  thinks  we  are 
aogry."  Even  at  that  tender  age  ho  was  revolted  at  the  idea  of 
beJDg  oiado  a  fool  of  and  deceived,  and  henceforth  he  pledged  himself  to 
nomM  bis  MBsibihty,  to  be  constantly  on  guard  against  enthusiasm  and 
tBuion,  and  to  speak  and  write  as  if  in  the  presence  of  a  harsh  and  bitter 
luarer. 

Xo  this  potty  occurrence,  which  would  have  leit  but  Uttle  impression 
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on  other  children,  may,   on  Merim^e'a  own  admission,  bo  traced  the 
origin  of  the   proRramme  he   set  to  himself  to  fight  his  way  throngb 
life.     Hence   he  studied  a  part,  and  applied  his  rich  gifts  of  intellect 
to  a  manuiacture  of  an  artificial  self.     He  oorbed  his  passions,  tastee, 
and  desires  under  a  strong  hand  ;  he  had  a  sensitive  heart ;  he  repreaaeq 
his  sensitiveness  so  that  it  did   not  seem  to  exist ;  later  on  the  arti* 
ficial  process  got  the  better  of  him,  and  it  was  really  suppressed  alto- 
gether.    His  disposition  naturally  tended  to  affection  ;  this  he  concealed 
in  the  same  way — not  that  be   was   yet  irreclaimable,   but,   to  quote 
Taine's  happy  metaphor,  certain  race-horses  are  so  well  bred  by  their 
masters   that  when  they    are    in    hand  they  dare  not  indulge  in   tba  i 
slightest  gambol.     So  that  ho  entered  the  lists  clad  in  an  inward  coirus 
which  the  contact  of  society  was  to  harden  more  and  more,  and  bent 
on  regarding  the  world  much  as  one  contemplates  a  forest  full  of  mar«J 
derous  robbers.     He  looked  about  him,  and  bitterly  disposed  as  he  waa^ 
he  applied  himself  more  to  the  observation  of  what  is  contemptible  in 
human  nature  than  to  im  appreciation  of  its  nobler  sides.     His  remarksj 
justified  preconceived  ideas,  and  from  the  first,  as  he  said  himself^  quotinga 
Hamlet,  man  pleased  him  not,  nor  woman  neither.     Let  us  say,  however, 
that  his  contempt  for  his  fellow  creatures  came  not  from  a  personal  and 
disparaging  comparison  with  himself,  for  his  letters  to  the  unknown  lady 
in  whom  he  confided  show  that  the  shortcomings  ho  despised  in  others 
he  equally  deiided  in  himself.     One  of  his  subjects  of  ironical  commentary 
was  that  throughout  his  life  be  was  credited  for  qualities  not  his  own,  whilq 
he  was  blamed  for  defects  which  he  bad  not.     With  such  thoughts  thera 
was  nothing  surprising  that  he  should  adopt  as  a  first  fundamental  maxiau 
the  paradox  that  speech  is  given  to  man  to  conceal  his  yearnings,  and,  «a 
a  second  principle,  Talleyrand's  recommendation  to  guard  oneself  against 
generous  movements  becauso  they  are  usually  the  best. 

A  natural  consequence  of  this  moral  perversion  was  that  he  affected,  i^J 
the  process  of  writing,  theories  of  a  totally  different  cast  from  those  of  othera.-^ 
First  of  all  he  examined  with  a  critical  eye  the  manner  then  predominant 
among  the  finest  writers  Franco  has  produced  in  this  age.  The  Komantique 
renovation  was  in  full  elllorcsccnco ;  Mcrimee  set  at  work  over  dishes  of  tho 
same  taste.     A  story  is  told  of  an  original  who  stopped  to  look  at  one  of  tho 
hottest  street  fights  of  tho   Ilevolulion  of  July  1830;  a  National  guard 
was  obstinately  firing  on  the  Ruyol  Suisses  without  the  slightest  effect, 
and  the  stranger  was  looking  on  in  apparent  disgust.     Presently  he  walkeifej 
up  to  the  unsuccessful   marksman,  took  the  rifle  from  his  bands,  add 
volunteered  to  show  how  tiie  work  should  be  done  ;  he  fired  and  OM  <H 
tho  Kuissos  fell  dead.     As  be  attempted  to  return  tbo  rifle  to  ita  owner,^ 
and  as  the  other  urged  him  to  keep  the  weapon  he  could  oso  so  w«U, 
tho  stranger  gravely  replied  :  "  No,  thank  you  ;  I  am  a  royalist ;  it  i«j'l 
my  opinion."     Likewise  Prosper  Mi^nmoe  joined  tho  Uumaotiquea  ;  bo 
wrote  BpAuixh  sword  and  cloak  comedies,  which  bo  gave  as  translatioua 
from  Ibo  text  of  an  nolmowii  geains,  thereby  myatiiying  tbo  pnblio  Aod 
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proring  that  it  wna  in  his  power  to  affect  the  tone  and  style  of  the  new 

school  as  suceessfuUy  as  the  best,  althongh  "  it  was  not  his  opinion."     He 

^Iried  the  trick  onc«  muro  with  the  same  felicitous  result  in  La  Guzla.    And 

he  gave  up  romanticism,   and  took  to  writing  according  to  his  own 

,  after  eontemptnously  observing  that  snch  masterpieces  as  he  had 

70d  only  de^manded  the  knowledge  of  a  word  or  two  of  a  foreign 

e,  a  sketch-book  of  a  foreign  country,  and  a  tolerable  style.  Nothing 

be  more  withering  for  himself  and  others. 

Prosper  Meximce  seems  throughout  his  existence  to  have  been  filled 

with  that  restlessness   which  according  to  Mr.  Forster  affected  Charles 

>ieken8,  although  his  studious  care  wn.^  to  conceal  any  sign  of  snch  a 

cisition,  and  to  appear  a  man  of  ma.ble.     Ho  did  certainly  devote 

enormous  study  to  French  literature,  and  especially  to  contemporaneous 

^j»Todnctions,  but  marvellously  keen  at  detecting  the  strings  which  set  the 

eliine   in   motion,   ever   intent  on  scanning  the    details,   he    ignored 

beir  real  beauty  of  rngemble,  lost  sight  of  the  pregnant  sides  of  a  work, 

^•nd  soon  wearied  of  the  best.     It  had  been  the  same  with  Art ;  a  painter 

of  DO  little  ability,  he  had  become  convinced  of  the  sterility  of  the  brush, 

kose  the  purely  mechanical  side  of  art  had  no  secret  for  him.     It  was 

flSkt  same  reason  which  induced  him  to  sift  the  delicacies  of  six  languages, 

and  ransack  their  literature :  occasionally  he  brought  forth  a  gem  and  set 

it  in  French,  adding  the  perfection  of  his  style  to  some  pregnant  novelette 

Iran  Tourguencf  s ;  but  eventually  he  wearied  of  poh-glotism  too,  and 

ag  nothing  among  the  living  worthy  of  notice,  he  turned  his  eyes  to 

be  past,  and  turned  the  final  leaf  of  his  literary  existence,  that  of  a  man 

rho  conld  never  apply  bis  talent  to   the  services  of  a  definite  idea,  who 

every  natural  element  to  be  happy  and  illnstrious,  and  who  failed  in 

og  the  one  and  bat  just  attained  the  other.     Merimee  henceforward 

priceless  faculties  in  artistic  attempts  which  could  only  be  entitled 

the  pUce  of  curiosities   of  literature.     He  doted  on  imparting  life  to 

tiings  of  the  past ;  he  liked  to  transfer  himself,  like   Thcophilo  Gautior, 

ato  the  midst  of  dead  civilisations,  constructing  an  admirable  story  on 

be  light  of  an  inscription,  a  ruin,  using  his  acutencss  of  observation  in 

frmming  of  types  to  people  the  archaic  visions  he  indulged  in.     He 

I  iTADt  BO  far  as  to  observe  his  surroundings  merely  with  the  parposa 

gaestiog  by  means  of  induction  the  gait  and   ideas  of  their  pre- 

srs.     In  this  ungratefnl  labour  be  has  shown  well  enough  what  he 

capable  of  doing  if  he  hod  applied  himself  to  the  serious  analysis  of 

emporary  characters.     Without  possessing  the  intensity  of  observation 

of  a  Balzac,  his  intellectnal  condition  might  have  entitled  him  to  a  place 

bat  Joflt  below  this  great  niastor.     And  it  is  strange  and  painful  to  follow 

him  aa  he  sedulously  narrows  his  own  scope  in  art. 

All  the  reasons  we  have  adduced  above  fatally  drove  him  into  the 
liest  egotism  which    was  ever  the  bane  of  a  writer.     His  historical 
works  no  one,  not  excluding  himself  probably,  took  a  very  great  in- 
is ;  they  are  cold  and  stately — comparable  for  the  matter,  if  the 
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metaphor  bo  pormiitcd  to  as,  to  'water  contained  in  the  finest  Bohemian 
glass.  As  to  his  essays  in  fiction  it  is  yastly  different.  When  he  has 
deigned  to  remain  in  his  own  time,  and  to  pick  out  his  personages  and 
action  from  modem  society,  his  productions  hare  always  been  admirable 
both  in  matter  and  form.  His  process  was  much  like  Stendhal's.  As  be 
wrote  for  the  select  (if  indeed  he  ever  wrote  for  the  edification  of  any  one) 
he  disdained  the  imbroglio  of  commonplace  sentiments,  the  banalities  of 
ordinary  conversation ;  he  obvionsly  aimed  at  concentration  and  abridg- 
ment, at  probing  the  acts  of  man  by  certain  telling  features  of  hnman 
nature,  and,  in  fact,  at  leaving  much  for  the  reader  to  guess  by  suppressing 
what  vulgarities  are  wearisome  to  the  "  profound  few."  This  kind  of 
work  offers  equal  dangers  and  advantages ;  it  excludes  two  thirds  of  the 
general  readers  who  may  be  wanting  in  the  quick  sagacity  requisite  for 
the  proper  comprehension  of  the  author's  process,  although  in  the  main 
they  may  bo  qualified  to  appreciate  the  essence  of  his  work  ;  farther,  it 
circumscribes  the  repute  of  a  writer  in  a  narrow  circle,  and,  moreover,  such 
style  always  tends  to  fall  into  obscurity  and  enigma.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  omission  of  a  groat  many  strictly  useless  details  preserves  a  work 
from  the  caprices  of  fashion  and  change  of  customs,  and  Cannat  and 
Colomha,  free  as  they  are  from  descriptions  of  transient  and  superficial 
interest,  and  consisting  solely  of  the  condensed  description  of  passiona 
and  impulses  that  are  eternal,  will  be  eternally  useful,  just  as  Shak- 
spoaro  and  Milton  are.  These  masterpieces  are  but  few  in  number,  and 
they  serve  rather  to  show  what  their  ooneeiver  might  have  done  than 
what  he  has  done. 

We  have  now  done  with  Merimee  until  we  find  the  new  and  ehanui 
teristic  Lrltres  ii  une  Inconnue.  Their  literary  merits  are  of  seeondarj 
consideration ;  sufiice  it  to  say,  in  departing  from  the  subject  onc« 
all,  that  their  form,  wit,  and  ingeniosity  are  paramount.  As  to  the 
cuiinuf,  there  is  no  need  to  inquire  after  her.  What  is  thoroughly  en{ 
sing  is  the  perusal  between  the  linos  of  the  desolate  story  of  onhappi 
the  great  sceptic  relates.  There  are  expressions  for  every  disgust,  wordB 
eloquent  in  their  brevity  expressive  of  deceptions,  weariness,  mnui;  bitter 
estimations  of  men,  impeachments  of  what  he  calls  hnman  imbootlity; 
contemptuous  allusions  to  his  best  friends,  and  toppbg  all  a  clear  diab«]i*f 
in  goodness,  and  those  noble  commonplaces,  honour,  love,  ehivaliy,  ah- 
negation.  It  is  worthy  of  special  note  that  Merimee  is  withal  opeo  to 
Boperstition,  several  instances  of  this  being  manifested  in  diflitroni 
letters  ;  so  strong  is  the  yearning  of  ever;  one  towards  a  faith,  whatMW 
it  may  be.    We  bare  found  but  one  good  note*  in  the  two  volumes  of  tbia 

*  The  pssiage  we  allude  to  has  been  quoted  by  the  Quarterly  Jltvitw  m  rtrj 
ejnicMl.  The  opinion  wc  huld  beiog  aomewhat  different,  the  twii«ui:;t<  «boutd  )je  gireo: 
"I  went  to  a.  ball  given  by  «orae  yoong  men  of  my  «c(ia«ii  «U  iha 

JiguroHtet  of  tiM  Open  were  invited.    These  women  ut  ni',  .;  I  kav« 

rematlud  bow  taperior  thoy  oro  in  monl  delicacy  u>  the  men  of  their  cLul    Thai* 
i*  oa]/  a  lliiglo  Wr«  which  tepanitcii  them  from  other  wfanen— poYcrty."    Th*  Qi 
tmi§  goM  OS  to  rosurk  that  a  man  matt  be  fu  gone  In  qroklom  to  haawd  ne 
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eoneflpondtoca  ;  aa  to  the  harsh  ones,  they  abound ;  on  Frenchmen  espe- 
ekOy  his  satire  never  tiirries :  "  The  greatest  nation  in  the  world  is  made 
op  of  K  ut  of  BcapegraccB,  inconsistent,  anti-artistic,  illogical,  bigoted, 
and  not  eren  possessing  the  religion  that  comes  from  the  heart."  He 
waa  a  senator  of  the  Empire,  not  oat  of  any  particular  liking  for  a 
ijmuif  or  a  principle,  bnt  because,  as  be  said,  "  tyrants  had  over  Re- 
paMwaiiB  the  advantage  of  washing  their  hands;  "  in  his  official  capacity 
ha  VM  ooee  called  upon  to  make  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  and  as  it  was  his 
first  pnblie  address  he  felt  rather  timorous.  "  I  gained  courage,"  he 
writM  to  the  Iwotmuf,  "  when  I  bethought  myself  that  I  was  speaking  to 
two  hundred  fools."  On  another  occasion  he  relates  to  the  same  person 
how,  as8w«ring  a  toast  to  European  Literature  at  a  dinner  of  the  Literary 
Aaaoriation,  presided  over  by  Lord  Palmerston,  he  gravely  spoke  nonsense  in 
Ww^jgh  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which  seemed  to  bo  highly  appreciated 
by  the  Bo-ealled  learned  men  who  listened.  Fiu-ther  on  he  writes :  "  Yon 
cannot  imagine  my  disgust  for  our  present  society  ;  it  seems  as  if  it  tried, 
by  its  stupid  combinations,  to  augment  the  mass  of  annoyances  and  troubles 
which  are  necessary  to  the  order  of  the  world."  Speaking  of  Englishmen, 
bo  says  that  iudividually  tliey  are  stupid,  but  as  a  whole  admirable. 
Few  things,  in  fact,  find  grace  in  his  eyes.  On  marriage,  ho  says  that 
nothing  is  more  repulsive  :  "  The  Turks,  who  bargain  for  a  wife  as  for  a 
iat  ahoop,  are  more  honest  than  we  Europeans  who  daub  over  this  vile 
tranaactiou  with  a  varnish  of  hj^ocrisy  but  too  transparent."  It  may  bo  seen 
ai  tLis  stage  how  the  scepticism  of  the  first  days  has  begot  a  cynic.  Ha 
might  have  sought  happiness  in  union  with  a  lovely  and  amiable  woman 
(for  he  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  sex) ;  bnt  he  discarded  marriage  and 
wxtmea  by  principle.  Much  of  this  insensibility  is  revealed  in  the  following 
lines  :  "  The  other  day  I  went  out  boating  on  the  Seine,  There  was  a 
quantity  of  small  sailing-boats  filled  with  aU  kinds  of  people  about  the 
river.  Another  large  one  was  freighted  by  a  number  of  women  (of  those 
of  the  bad  tone).  AU  these  boats  had  gone  to  the  shore,  and  from  the 
laigeat  emerged  a  man  about  forty  years  old,  who  had  a  drum,  and  who 
drummed  away  for  his  own  amusement.  While  I  was  admiring  this 
labber's  musieal  dispositions,  a  woman  of  about  twenty-three  comes  up  to 
him,  calls  him  a  monster,  says  that  she  followed  him  from  Paris,  and  that 
it  would  fore  ill  with  him  unless  he  admitted  her  to  his  party.  All  this 
waa  going  on  ashore,  our  own  boat  being  twenty  yards  away.  The  man 
with  tha  drum  was  drumming  away  while  the  woman  was  remonstrating, 
sad  bo  at  last  told  her  with  much  coolness  that  he  would  have  nothing  of 
Uio  kind.  Upon  this,  she  ran  to  the  boat  farthest  from  the  shore  and 
jumped  into  the  water,  thereby  splashing  us  abominably.    Although  she 

Jox,  and  tbat  the  "  Unknown  "  miut  have  been  singularly  dcstitatc  in  feminine 
ity  and  wU-nispect  could  tibc  have  endured  to  be  told  that  sho  was  only  separated 
by  poverty.     We  hope  th«  "  Unknown  "  did  endure  it 
■I  ,  .<  the  Quarterly  has  entirely  misunderstood  MerimSe'a 

mtmuag,  w*  yiW»  «uuatriu.tion  conld  be  pat  on  a  very  sensible  remark. 
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had  extinguished  my  cigar,  indignation  did  not  prevent  mo,  nor  my 
friends,  from  saving  her  before  she  had  swallowed  a  glassful.  The  hand- 
sorae  object  of  her  despair  hadn't  stirred,  and  he  muttered  between  his 
teeth,  '  WTiy  take  her  out  if  she  wanted  to  drown  herself  ?  '  .  .  .  The 
question  to  which  this  incident  gives  rise  in  my  mind  is,  why  are  the  most 
indifferent  men  the  most  beloved  ?  That  ia  what  I  should  like  you  to  tell 
me,  if  you  con." 

Such  was  his  opinion  on  feminine  love.  Believing  as  he  did  that  a 
man  is  no  longer  cherished  firom  the  moment  he  shows  any  affection  for 
the  woman  he  distinguishes  from  others,  M^rimee  probably  deemed  that 
the  best  way  of  avoiding  misery  and  pain  was  not  to  love  at  all.  Perhaps 
the  unknown  might  have  replied  to  his  query  that  she  nsed  precisely  the 
means  alluded  to  lo  win  her  illustrious  correspondent's  heart;  but  in  any 
ease  it  may  be  affirmed  that  she  did  not  succeed. 


n. 

It  is  within  the  present  writer's  recollection  to  have  met  Prosper 
M^rimee  at  one  of  those  Parisian  cafi-s  which  form  the  resort  of  the  pith 
of  the  literaiy  world.  The  plnco  was  generally  well  attended  by  famous 
men,  but  it  whs  never  more  crowded  than  when  M.'rimee  happened  to  be 
there.  His  brilliancy  of  conversation,  the  effective  manner  in  which  he 
poured  out  the  overflowing  of  his  wit,  made  of  him  one  of  the  most  desir- 
able men  of  Paris.  On  this  occasion  a  young  sculptor  of  talent  was 
holding  forth  on  artistic  theories,  and  ho  came  to  speak  of  glory  with  the 
fervency  of  an  adept.  "  La  gloire  !  "  said  Merimt'e,  with  a  caustic  smile. 
"  Do  you  then  believe  in  glory,  young  mon  ?  " 

This  exclamation  remained  in  onr  memory  as  the  dejected  profession 
of  faith  of  a  wasted  life.  Such,  indeed,  was  Prosper  Morimec's  ;  and  it 
can  be  safely  affirmed  that  this  unfortunate  result  was  provoked  bv 
counteraction  against  nature,  and  the  valuable  information  afforded  by 
bis  correspondence  goes  to  support  this  view.  Throughout  the  emptinosa 
of  his  life  prevails.  To  sum  up,  he  sifted  languages,  literatures,  and  cha- 
racters ;  he  studied  his  species  in  all  ports  of  the  globe  ;  and,  as  a  just 
Mtributiou  for  spuming  all  subjects  of  study  after  devoting  his  attention 
to  each,  instead  of  drawing  consequences  from  the  synthesis  of  things,  he 
sickened,  and  looked  about  him  for  something  to  love  or  to  like.  Failing 
in  bia  endeavours,  he  led  the  brilliant  and  sterile  life  of  a  delicate 
dfiofuvrf,  and  listlessly  wandered  through  the  drama  of  life,  obviously  with- 
out object,  and  certainly  without  desire.  What  was  the  use  for  him  to 
vpfly  his  energy  to  somo  great  work;  to  labour  fur  u  '  nterprual 

He  was  a  sceptic,  and  much  of  a  cynic  too  ;  his  soul  v,  n  closed  i 

Bsrrow  egotism  as  to  a  noble  faith  in  the  perfectibility  of  human  attempts. 
Tonity  be  had  none  ;  bo  cared  not  a  whit  for  gloiy.    If  ho  achieved  a  f« 
Buurterpieoes  it  was  for  his  amnsemont,   not  fur  othcrti — ho  des 
others  too  much  for  that ;   and  in  his  sometimes  heroic  contempt,  ihm 
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jinee  h»  would  leave  of  his  passage  in  tbia  world  troubled  Lim  but 
11117.  ^  most  men  who  look  upon  the  details  of  life  too  criticallj,  he 
''had  lost  sight  of  the  good  features  of  human  nature  only  to  give  para- 
mount importance  to  its  vices.  He  commenced  life  on  the  defensive : 
Baspieion  bred  bitterness ;  bitterness  bred  scepticism,  scepticism  bred  the 
cynic.  It  is  clear  that  such  negative  sentiments  were  not  primarily  in  bis 
heart,  and  that  they  derived  their  origin  from  mistaken  notions.  It  is  also 
eleftr  that  this  singular  man's  heart  never  thrilled  with  love,  and  that  a 
(atel  distmst,  on  which  we  have  commented,  deprived  him  of  a  solaco 
which  might  have  made  of  him  a  far  different  individual  from  the  polite, 
tic,  stoically  desponding  Merimee,  whom  Kenan  gives  as  a  type  of  a 
The  ••  Unknown"  was  merely  the  recipient  of  those  confidences 
which  every  mind  has  an  irrepressible  tendency  to  unfold  ;  but  that  alone 
J»  00  proof  of  amoroaa  affection.  Proud  as  he  was,  Merimee  doubtless 
eted  her  as  the  fittest  person  to  preserve  his  secrets ;  and  perhaps 
•ootiier  deception  might  be  added  to  the  others,  could  he  know  that 
even  this  trust  has  been  betrayed.  Uowbeit,  the  Invoimue  was  no  more 
than  a  confidante.  She  might  perchance  have  been  more  had  she  liked  ; 
her  own  letters  to  Merimee  would  show  if  she  is  responsible  for 
venting  a  very  distinguished  roan  from  seeing  clearly  through  his  mis- 
takes, and  reconciling  himself  with  his  fellow -creatures. 

This,  however,  is  merely  speculation,  and  one  should  only  reason  by 
on  such  delicate  ground,  ^liat  facts  we  have  lead  us  to  point  to 
lUrimee  as  the  most  unhappy  of  men.  In  the  tumult  of  court  life,  amidst 
the  aproar  of  the  gayest  society,  he  was  more  forlorn  than  in  the  solitude 
of  ft  desert.  His  heart  was  dry  to  the  core ;  the  eventualities  of  daily 
ence  were  to  him  as  the  phases  of  a  nightmare,  in  which  he  was 
into  playing  a  part  although  convinced  of  its  vanity.  He  must, 
indeed,  have  longed  to  cast  off  the  clay  as  well  as  his  official  gear.  His 
waa  in  unison  with  the  moumfalness  of  his  life  :  it  occurred  shortly 
the  overthrow  of  the  Second  Empire.  France  was  going  to  pieces  ; 
ooe  thought  of  a  single  individual  in  this  whirling  tempest,  and 
linmie's  demise  was  not  more  noticed  than  a  simple  soldier's.  He 
Inspired  in  the  arms  of  two  faithful  English  friends.  Two  hours  before 
ttreetUng  his  last  he  wrote  the  note  which  closes  the  second  volume  of 
hiB  correspondence.  He  was  borne  silently  to  the  grave,  momentarily 
{oqgotten.  No  doubt  he  would  have  approved  of  this  oblivion  and 
iadiSuenee. 
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Questions  vhioh  take  strong  bold  of  the  benevolent  feelings  are  oftea 
dlBcossed  to  little  purpose,  from  neglecting  in  the  first  instance  to  divide 
tbo  subject  properly.  If  points  iu  whicb  it  is  possible  to  effect  direct 
improvement  are  not  distingnished  from  other  points  in  which  improve- 
ment can  only  bo  the  work  of  indirect  and  often  remote  agencies,  prac- 
ticable and  impracticable  proposals  have  to  bear  a  common  discredit. 
The  Housing  of  the  Poor  is  a  question  of  this  kind.  Even  in  the  beat 
considered  enumerations  of  the  mischiefs  incident  to  the  crowded  and 
nnwholesomo  dens  in  which  the  poor,  whether  in  town  or  country,  too 
commonly  live  there  is  often  much  confusion  between  evils  which  admit 
of  a  precise  and  assignable  remedy,  and  evils  which  will  only  disappear 
in  the  train  of  other  evils  of  which  they  are  really  the  ofibpring.  Till 
lately,  at  all  events,  the  feature  in  the  hoasing  of  the  poor  which  has  been 
most  generally  singled  out  for  attack  is  overcrowding.  All  the  ills  that 
the  poor  are  heirs  to  have  been  set  down  to  this  cause ;  and  if  the  reformer 
has  been  unable  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  conditions  which  gene- 
rate overcrowding  are  not  within  bis  control,  he  has  been  tempted  to  gin 
the  matter  up  as  hopeless.  Yet  all  the  time  he  has  simply  approached 
the  subject  from  the  wrong  side.  He  has  considered  not  what  the  hooMS 
are  which  the  poor  live  in,  but  how  many  they  be  that  live  in  them.  He 
has  made  the  mistake  from  which  bodies  as  eminent  as  the  GoUegtt  at 
Physicians  have  not  escaped,  and  assumed  that  overcrowding  ia  the  ooa 
eiying  evil  against  which  war  has  to  bo  waged.  It  is  the  object,  in  pa 
of  this  paper  to  show  how  injurious  this  mistake  may  be  to  the  elasMC* 
about  whom  it  is  made.  The  question  will  chiefly  bo  treated  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  poor  who  live  in  towns.  Not  of  course  that  the  poor  who 
live  in  the  country  are  not  quite  as  badly  off,  both  as  regards  the  quality 
of  their  houses  and  the  number  of  dwellers  in  them,  as  the  town  poor. 
Before  the  laws  of  sanitary  science  were  properly  understood,  it  inu  i 
common  theory  that  the  peasant  in  his  cottage  enjoyed,  at  all  eventa, 
blessings  of  pure  air  and  water  fresh  from  the  spring.  That  pL 
delusion  has  been  disposed  of.     We  now  know  that  air  and  water  are 

kely  to  bo  poisoned  in  the  country  as  in  the  town,  and  we  know, 
that  though  the  overcrowding  of  houses  in  a  given  area  is  nati 
greater  ia  towns,  the  overcrowding  of  human  beings  within  a  given  he 
is  quite  as  great  in  the  eoontry.  Bat,  except  in  one  important  particular 
whioh  will  bo  pointed  out  farther  on,  these  evils  must  be  traced  to  difliftrtal 
MSMt,  and  be  treated  by  differont  remedies  from  those  whioh  apply 
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tlie  case  of  the  tows  poor.  And,  great  as  the  need  with  regard  to  the 
r  nodonbtedly  ia,  it  ie  hardly  quite  so  immediate  as  it  is  with 
to  towns.  In  the  country  the  mischief  is  not  being  made  worse 
erj  day  by  the  natural  increase  of  population,  and  by  the  effect  of 
t  are  called  street  improvements.  Nor  is  the  action  of  the  mischief 
osti  subjected  to  it  so  continnoos  in  the  country  as  it  is  in  towns, 
labourer's  work  lies,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  fields,  and  the 
en's  playground  is  in  the  open  air,  not  in  the  stifling  back-yard  of  a 
town  court.  If  the  inmates  of  the  cottage  are  poisoned  by  want  of 
and  ventilation  at  night,  they  breathe  fresh  air  for  a  part  at 
of  each  day.  In  towns,  on  the  other  hand,  the  room  in  which  the 
poor  ipeud  the  day  is  often  that  in  which  they  have  spent  the  night ;  or  if 
they  go  to  work  in  shops  or  factories,  it  is  the  place,  not  the  atmosphere, 
that  they  change.  In  towns,  too,  the  evil  has  been  growing  worse 
trerj  year  until  quite  lately,  and  in  all  but  a  few  it  is  still  growing 
wone.  We  sometimes  speak  as  though  in  London  there  had  been  a  real 
obaaga  for  the  better,  owing  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  various  philan- 
thropio  societies  which  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand.  Bat  these  efforts 
bare  not  only  made  no  appreciable  impression  upon  the  defective  housing 
^  thtij  found  in  existence,  they  have  not  even  kept  down  the  additions 
^^Biich  are  constantly  being  made  to  it.  The  annual  increase  of  population 
^^B  Loudon  is  about  40,000,  and  the  clearance  required  to  make  room  for  a 
^^bgle  new  building — the  Law  Courts — turned  4,000  persons  out  of  their 
^Bpoaea.  The  oldest  of  the  philanthropic  societies  has  been  at  work  for 
^^^tttt  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  all  that  it  and  its  successors  have 
done  in  that  time  is  to  provide  decent  houses  for  26,000  persons.  If 
this  be  set  against  the  growth  of  population  in  five-and-twenty  years,  and 
tha  repeated  clearances  made  during  that  time  in  every  direction  and  for 
oftaj  sort  of  purpose,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  London  the  work  has  still  to 
b«  began. 

Happily  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  prove  that  so  long  as  the  houses 

\he  poor  are  wanting  in  all  the  requisites  which  go  to  make  life  healthy 

deceot,  it  is  of  little  avail  to  attempt  to  improve  their  condition  in 

ways.    As  the  connection  between  mind  and  body  has  been  bettor 

iod,   we  have   learnt   that  it  would   bo   as  reasonable   to  look 

far  grapes  from  thorns  as  to  expect  sobriety  and  energy  from  men  who 

kaUtaaUy  breathe  air  which,  if  they  were  not  acclimatized  to  it,  would  at 

too*  generate  low  fever.     Acclimatization  is  not  a  process  which  can  be 

oadeigone  without  paying  the  penalty ;  and  familiarity  with  unhealthy 

BORoondings,  though  it  may  act  as  a  safeguard  against  acute  disease, 

aoat  tend  to  produce  a  general  depression  of  system  which  is  hostile  alike 

to  either  bodily  or  mental  activity,  and  naturally  tempts  those  who  suffer 

from  it  to  seek  a  momentary  stimulus  in  gin.     All  this  will  here  be  taken 

Iw  granted.     The  points  to  which  this  article  will  be  confined  are  the 

CBBIM  to  which  the  evils  in  question  are  to  be  attributed,  and  the  nature 

of  Ibe  rtaediea  of  which  they  severally  admit. 
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The  canses  are  mainly  two — the  nnwholesomeness  of  the  honses  in 
■which  the  poor  live,  and  the  number  of  persons  who  live  in  them.  The 
first  is,  as  will  be  shown,  the  more  important ;  but  it  will  bo  convenient 
to  clear  the  ground  by  beginning  with  tho  second.  Overcrowding  in 
towns  is  of  two  sorts — the  overcrowding  of  single  houses  by  human 
beings,  and  the  overcrowding  of  n  given  area  by  blocks  of  houses.  The 
second  kind,  however,  will  more  prop«rly  be  spoken  of  under  the  head  of 
nnwholesomeness,  because  the  way  in  which  it  principally  acts  is  by 
depriving  each  house  of  proper  ventilation.  The  overcrowding  of  singk 
houses,  or  more  accurately  of  single  rooms,  has  always  made  a  strong 
though  not  a  fruitful  impression  on  the  public  imagination.  The  reason 
probably  is  that  the  mischievous  results  are  of  a  kind  especially  easy  to 
realize.  People  who  live  in  houses  where,  professedly  at  all  events, 
sanitary  requirements  have  been  properly  attended  to,  may  find  some 
difficulty  in  fancying  what  it  would  be  to  live  in  houses  where  these  re- 
quirements are  systematically  neglected.  But  every  one  has  had  some 
experience  of  what  it  means  to  be  in  an  overcrowded  room,  and  can 
conceive  what  it  would  be  to  have  to  undress  and  sleep  and  dress  in  such 
a  room  without  any  means  of  seearing  privacy  even  as  regards  persons  of 
different  sex.  This  is  tho  state  of  things  which  the  mention  of  the  houses 
of  the  poor  as  things  needing  improvement  usually  calls  up  to  the  minds 
of -benevolent  persons;  and  certainly  nothing  can  cry  more  loudly  for 
change  than  a  system  under  which  every  report  of  a  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  in  a  large  town  tells  of  single  rooms  inhabited  by  fathers  aod 
mothers,  by  grown-up  sons  and  daughters,  and  by  a  young  man  taken  in 
as  a  lodger.  Under  such  circumstances  as  these  neither  health  nor 
decency  can  be  maintained  except  by  exceptional  good  fortune.  There  ia 
not  the  cubic  space,  not  a  fifth  part  perhaps  of  the  cubic  space,  which 
physicians  tell  ns  is  essential  to  the  one ;  there  is  not  the  separation 
between  the  sexes  which  natural  instinct  tells  us  is  essential  to  the  other. 

But  although  overcrowding  is  the  evil  which  most  strikes  the 
imaginatioD,  it  is  not  the  evil  which  ought  to  receive  most  attention. 
In  determining  what  are  the  points  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  whioka 
we  will  try  to  mend,  tho  first  in^iry  should  always  be,  what  are  the  poinl^ 
which  most  admit  of  mending  '?  It  is  better  to  aim  at  attainable  reforms, 
even  if  they  leave  untouched  much  that  wo  should  like  to  alter,  than  to 
aim  at  reforms  which  are  nnattiiinable,  and  by  consequence  to  end  ia 
achieving  no  reform  at  all.  Now,  a  crusade  against  overcrowd! i  '  '  n 
'  great  measure  a  emsade  against  an  inevitable  inciJeut  of  the  <  •! 

under  which  the  poor  live.     It  is  mninly  due  to  the  desire  to  save  in  rvnl. 
Two  rooms  cost  more  than  one,  and  nnless  a  poor  man  is  more  ihaita 
ordinarily  alive  to  considerations  of  health  and  decency,  he  will  Im  tempUdlfl 
make  one  do.     If  be  once  gets  accustomed  to  mn'  '>,  it  is  a  chattel 

if  he  ever  learns  to  (tulargA  his  wants.  He  portiu:^  i  is  tneome  on  ttfl 
Msnmption  that  only  so  much  of  it  will  bo  wanted  for  renti  and  unlc^J 
bis  WBgos  ioenas*  &stor  than  his  family,  ht  will  ndrar  ba  in  ■  posiiioo  to 
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more  rent  without  a  sense  of  positive  sacrifice.  This  is  a  cause  of 
Brcrowding  which  no  legislation  con  touch.  Supposing  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  private  houses  were  placed  under  regulations  resembling  those  in 
fofM  in  common  lodging-houses,  these  rules  could  be  of  no  force  without 

•  ■jrttem  of  inspection  of  the  most  searching  and  ubiquitous  kind.  Every 
hooae  mast  be  registered,  the  authorities  must  be  furnished  with  particulars 
of  all  of  the  inmates,  and  they  must  be  empowered  to  enter  at  all  times 
to  makd  sore  that  none  had  been  omitted  from  the  list  or  misdescribed  as 
regards  sex  or  age.  The  mere  mention  of  such  a  scheme  is  enough  to 
•how  its  impossibility.  The  poor  must,  for  the  most  part,  be  cured  of  over- 
erowdisg  by  the  tedious  and  circuitous  process  of  raising  their  standard  of 
liTiag  both  as  regards  health  and  decency.  It  is  true  that  in  many  cases 
overcrowding  exists  in  combination  with  the  want  of  sufficient  house-room, 
aai}  DO  far  as  this  is  the  cose  the  evil  can  be  dealt  with  in  various  ways. 
Hot  there  is  good  reason  to  suspect  that  it  would  not  be  removed  by  the 
provision  of  sufficient  house-room.   Instances  are  constantly  found  in  which 

Bro  is  gre«t  overcrowding  in  one  house  while  rooms  are  standing  empty 
;  an  adjointug  house.  Those  who  have  taken  the  management  of  house 
property  in  the  hope  of  making  their  relation  to  the  inmates  a  moans  of 
them  to  a  better  way  of  life  speak  of  the  difficulty  they  have  in 
ling  their  tenants  to  make  their  lodging  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
[their  children  ;  and  even  among  a  class  which  is  able  to  pay  for  better 
ommodation  there  is  often  a  considerable  indisposition  to  spend  money 
oo  this  object.  To  have  three  rooms  mstead  of  two,  for  example,  would 
11-  ■'  of  many  worklng-mcn  amount  to  being  over-housed.     They 

*  ■  r;  it  a  waste  of  money,  much  as  a  man  with  1 ,000/.  a  year  would 
think  it  a  waste  of  money  to  fit  up  his  house  with  the  latest  and  most 
ecUntific  appliances  in  the  way  of  ventilating  apparatus.  What  to  the 
d«saM  above  them  are  absolute  necessaries  are  to  them  mere  luxuries ;  and 
OBlil  they  have  learned  by  observation  and  comparison  to  estimate  them 
difleronlly,  overcrowding  will  continue.  By  degrees,  it  may  be  hoped, 
tlu)  improved  health  and  comfort  of  those  who  have  paid  the  additional 
rent  which  is  demanded  fur  better  accommodation  wiU  become  too  cou- 
spieooos  for  the  lesson  to  be  missed.  Actual  teaching  may  do  something 
to  hasten  the  clrnnge,  and  in  proportion  as  working-men  come  to  under- 
■Uod,  cir  to  take  on  luith,  the  elemental^  laws  of  health,  they  will  bo  more 
williug  to  make  the  money  sacrifices  which  obedience  to  the  laws  of  health 
oftto  •Dtails.  But  for  the  present  men  who  feel  thus  will  be  in  a  small 
Biiiionty,  and  so  fur  ns  legislation  is  concerned  they  must  remain  in  a 
•mall  minority. 

It  woold  bo  wrong,  however,  to  conclude  from  this  that  Parliament  can 
do  oothiag  in  the  matter.  It  cannot  prevent  overcrowding,  so  far  as  this 
OTcrertiwding  means  the  collection  of  too  many  persons  in  a  single  room, 
iMit  it  etc  prevent  the  creation  of  now  causes  leading  to  overcrowding. 
Ono  of  the  most  prolific  of  these  is  the  demohtion  of  houses  to  moke  way 
for  oaw  strMU,  new  public  buildings,  new  lines  of  railway,  and  new 
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BlationB.  It  is  particularly  the  business  of  Parliament  to  interfere  in  this 
case,  becanse  without  the  intervention  of  Parliament  the  evil  which  has  to 
be  dealt  with  could  never  have  arisen.  The  consent  of  Parliament  is 
required  for  all  these  improvements.  Railway  companies  and  municipal 
authorities  cannot  ordinarily  obtain  the  land  they  need  for  their  Beveral 
purposes  unless  Parliament  gives  them  the  power  of  purchasing  it  with- 
out the  will  of  the  owner,  and  supplements  all  defects  of  title.  There  is 
no  obligation  upon  Parliament  to  do  this,  and,  consequently,  if  any  harm 
follows  from  doing  it,  Parliament  must  bear  the  responsibility.  The 
wholesale  clearances  which  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  overcrowd- 
ing of  great  towns  are  as  much  the  work  of  the  Legislature  as  though 
they  had  been  effected  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  for  tlie  speedier  eviction  of 
poor  tenants.  The  least  that  Parliament  can  do,  now  that  the  effect  of 
these  clearances  has  become  known,  is  to  take  care  that  there  shall  be  no 
more  of  them.  Under  proper  management  the  construction  of  every  ono 
of  these  now  streets  and  buildings  might  have  been  made  an  occasion  of 
improving  the  condition  of  the  persons  evicted  to  make  room  for  them. 
All  that  was  required  was  that  part  of  the  cleared  ground,  or  other  ground 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  it,  should  have  been  reserved  for  the 
erection  of  houses  suited  to  the  class,  and  accommodating  in  the  aggregate 
at  least  the  same  number.  In  London,  at  all  events,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  necessary  space  was  not  to  bo  found ;  for  near  every  block  of 
street  or  railway  improvements  tliere  is  usually  a  large  tract  of  unoccupied 
land.  Nor  would  Parliament  have  been  gobg  beyond  the  range  of  its 
duty  in  insisting  that  ground  should  be  reserved  for  this  purpose,  aisM 
without  something  of  the  kind  it  is  impossible  properly  to  compensaio  iha 
persons  who  are  turned  out  of  their  homes.  It  is  universally  reeogoisod 
when  Parliament  is  dealing  with  persons  of  a  higher  class,  that  public 
objects  are  to  be  pursued  with  the  utmost  possible  regard  for  vested 
interests.  Now  a  vested  interest  is  only  an  expression  for  the  fact  that 
the  measures  necessary  to  attain  a  particular  public  object  happen  to  give 
A.  more  than  his  fair  share  of  inconvenience.  Every  member  of  tha 
community  is  bound  to  make  his  proportionate  sacrifice  to  the  publio 
good,  and  if  the  whole  burden  of  the  sacrifice  is  laid  upon  A.,  ho  is  jnst  u 
much  injured  as  though  ho  were  subjected  to  some  speciai  tax.  Wi 
recognise  this  fact  by  giving  him  the  value  of  his  interest.  Now,  when  a 
mass  of  poor  tenants  ore  concerned,  their  interest  in  tlieir  mJsenh]* 
lodgings  hardly  admits  of  being  reduced  to  money.  They  may  be  tartieda^| 
by  their  landlords  at  a  week's  notice,  and  it  has  therefore  been  aasoBalP 
that  to  give  them  a  week's  rent  would  make  everything  straight.  Dot  if 
iltere  are  no  houses  in  i  <>ourhood  for  them  to  move  into,  this  is  do 

eompensiitiou  at  all.  not  get  oven  as  good  rooms  as  thoM  tbqr 

have  been  Inmed  out  of.    If  they  wont  to  stay  on  in  the  aamo  noighbourk 
hood,  tboy  must  crowd  mto  some  bouae  which  is  alrea<!     '  "      than  it 

ought  to  be;    if    they  move  to  a  distance,   they  pr> i  J  that 

they  leave  their  work  behind  thom.  It  foUowt  from  this  that  any  adeqa» 
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tticn  which  can  be  given  them  mnst  take  the  form  of  a  provision 
hoa8e8|  at  a  rent  not  materially  greater  than  that  charged  for  the 
;  which  have  been  palled  down.  Both  because  Parliament  need 
eoBMnt  to  these  eviction  schemes  nnless  it  likes,  and  may  con- 
|]y  Bell  its  consent  on  its  own  terms,  and  because  the  principle  of 
Drnpensation  to  vested  interests  requires  that  no  one  man  or  set  of  men 
I  be  eerionsly  the  worse  by  reason  of  any  public  improvement,  it  ought  in 
to  be  made  a  condition  of  all  large  clearances  that  the  tenants  who 
'  \Kn  be«n  evicted  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  housing  themselves  at 
leaat  u  well  and  as  conveniently  as  they  have  hitherto  been  able  to  do. 
The  only  coosideration  which  ought  to  stand  in  the  way  would  be  one 
fotmded  on  the  inability  of  Parliament  to  turn  house-builder.  But  there 
is  DO  need  for  it  to  do  more  than  decree  that  proper  sites  shall  be  re- 
nrv»d  for  houses  of  a  particular  class.  Private  or  philanthropic  entor- 
tnight  bo  trusted  to  finish  the  work.  As  we  shall  sec  further  on, 
ftcqaiaition  of  the  site  is  more  than  half  the  battle.  There  is  abund- 
'raoe  of  money  forthcoming  to  build,  provided  that  the  ground  on  which  to 
build  can  be  had  on  reasonable  terms. 

This,  then,  is  all  that  can  be  done  to  diminish  overcrowding  in  the  way 
'  diivct  legislation.    Any  other  measures  that  may  be  useful  for  the  same 
must  have  reference  to  the  general  condition  of  the  poor,  and  the  best 
Athod  of  improving  it.     They  must  be  directed  to  lessen  not  the  evil 
f,  bat  the  causes  which  make  the  poor  either  less  alive  to  it,  or  less 
to  avoid  it. 

But  there  is  another  evil  quite  as  universally  distributed,  and  even 
more  mischievous  in  its  results,  which  does  come  within  the  scope  of 
direct  legislation.  Parliament  can,  if  it  is  so  minded,  enact  that  every 
houM  shall  be  wholesome.  The  conditions  which  make  houses,  as  dis- 
tinct from  situation,  wholesome  ore  few  and  perfectly  ascertained.  A 
house  mnst  be  properly  open  to  the  air,  it  must  bo  provided  with  sufficient 
je,  and  it  must  be  secured  against  the  worst  forms  of  damp.  In 
f,  Parliament  has  the  same  right  to  insist  on  every  one  of  these  con- 
ions  being  satisfied  before  a  house  is  let  or  sold  for  habitation  that  it 
to  insist  that  any  other  article  sold  shall  be  what  it  professes  to  be. 
The  law  does  not  allow  a  baker  to  sell  adulterated  bread,  or  a  grocer  to 
adnlterated  sugar,  nor  is  it  accepted  as  a  defence  that  their  customers 
to  buy  bread  or  sugar  at  a  price  too  low  to  allow  of  their  being  sold 
1  a  pore  siate.  If  a  shopkeeper  wishes  to  meet  the  views  of  this  class  of 
Bor,  ho  mnst  truly  describe  the  goods  sold,  and  say  :  This  loaf  is 
Jy  bnad  and  partly  potato  flour,  or,  This  sugar  is  brought  up  to  the 
"required  weight  by  the  addition  of  so  much  sand.  This  precaution  is 
fcsad  nfficieut  as  regards  adulteration  of  food,  because  the  most  econo- 
mical boyerB  would  refuse  food,  however  cheap,  which  avowed  itself  to  be 
ily  pdfOD.  But  supposing  that  the  poor  could  not  be  trusted  to  reject 
1,  nppoaiitg  that  a  baker  made  loaves  of  some  composition  which 
I  iaentably  generate  disease,  and,  though  the  fact  was  plainly  stated 
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on  the  label  affixed  to  every  loaf,  continned  to  find  ready  pTirehaBerB 
among  ignorant  or  reckless  persons,  the  law  would  not  content  itself 
with  insisting  that  the  nature  of  the  composition  should  be  declared  to  tha 
buyers.  It  would  prohibit  the  sale  altogether ;  it  would  declare  that, 
since  the  poor  had  not  sutficient  knowledge  or  self-control  to  prevent  them 
from  buying  poison,  in  the  belief  that  it  would  serve  the  purpose,  or  mast 
be  made  to  serve  the  purpoKO,  of  wholesome  food,  they  must  not  have  the 
choice  of  buying  it  offered  them.  All  the  arguments  which  apply  to  the  sale 
of  food  so  adulterated  as  to  be  positively  poisonous  apply  with  still  greater 
force  to  the  sale  and  letting  of  houses  so  built  or  arranged  as  to  be  posi- 
tively poisonous.  The  mischief  done  is  fully  as  great,  for  no  poison  can 
in  the  long  run  do  more  to  injure  health  and  shorten  life  than  the  poison 
conveyed  in  foul  air  or  damp  walls.  The  inability  of  the  buyer  to  defend 
himself  against  an  unprincipled  seller  is  quite  as  complete,  for  the  causes 
which  make  houses  unwholesome  are  not  always  easy  of  detection,  and 
even  if  it  were  customary  to  label  houses  "  damp,"  "  undrained,"  "  no 
ventilation,"  there  would  be  great  risk  that  the  difficulty  of  finding  room, 
and  the  desire  to  pay  a  low  rent,  might  lead  many  to  let  these  warnings  go 
unheeded.  There  is  a  clear  case,  then,  for  the  application  of  the  treat- 
ment which  has  been,  or  under  simUar  circumstances  would  be,  applied  to 
adulteration.  Let  the  law  declare  that  every  builder  selling  a  bouse,  and 
every  landlord  letting  a  house,  shall  be  bound  to  sell  or  let  not  merely  a 
house — a  building  consisting  of  four  walls  and  a  roof — but  a  wholesome 
house,  a  house  in  a  fit  state  to  be  lived  in,  a  house  in  which  there  is  a 
sufficiency  of  air,  and  of  air  such  as  human  beings  can  breathe  with 
safety,  a  house  in  which  damp  will  not  give  rheumatism,  or  sewer  gu 
breed  fever.  If  a  building  fails  to  satisfy  these  requirements,  it  ought 
not  to  be  ranked  as  a  house ;  and  the  sale  or  letting,  for  the  purpose  of 
habitation,  of  any  building  not  answering  the  definitiou  of  a  house  shoolii 
be  made  unlawful. 

Of  course  the  full  operation  of  such  a  statute  would  have  to  be  post- 
poned fur  some  years.  But  the  principle  might  be  at  once  apphed  to  all 
new  houses  ;  and  as  regards  houses  alruady  in  existence  it  might  be  applied 
in  conjunction  with  another  provision  which  would  make  its  application 
very  much  easier.  The  suggestion  which  has  lately  met  with  most  sup- 
port  from  persons  anxious  to  improve  the  homes  of  the  poor  is  that  tha 
municipal  authorities  in  towns  shall  be  empowered  to  destroy  ail  hoosM 
condemned  by  the  officers  of  health,  to  compensate  the  owners,  anil  to 
obtain  sites  by  compulsory  purchase  for  the  building  of  new  boosea  to 
accommodate  the  inhabitants.  Bo  much  baa  lately  been  said  upon  ths 
nocossity  for  au  Act  of  this  kind,  that  it  need  not  U  iruted  bofl 

Tho  three  (acts  which  make  it  Dccessary  arc  the  imp<>  >>f  improvi^P 

many  of  the  houses  now  inhabitoU  by  the  poor ;  tho  natural  anwiUioguaas 
of  tha  municipal  aathoritiea  to  use  even  their  prcBunt  powers  nf  deooli- 
tfga  whoa  there  are  oo  moans  of  compensating  tho  owner  for  tha  loai  at 
Ul  property ;  oud  the  legal  ami  fioADciul  difficulty  of  obtaioing  nt«a  tot  B 
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■nupiU    AajODO  wbo  wislics  to  see  those  tbree  points  proved  will  find 

iBPIii^^ifeDts  in  lui  article  by  Miss  Octnvia  Hill,  in  the  June  number  of 

ifacnillntt'i  Maijazinn.     It  ia  more  to  the  purpose  of  the  present  pnper 

to  abo«r  tLat  unless  such  an  Act  be  accompanied  by  an  Act  forbidding  the 

sale  or  letting  of  anvrholcsome  hoascs,  it  will  be  of  very  little  use. 

Let  it  be  assumed  tbnt  tlie  powers  which  it  is  proposed  to  vest  in 
municipalities  have  been  used  as  extensively  as  the  case  requires,  that  all 
the  hooaes  condemned  by  the  officers  of  health  have  been  palled  down,  and 
that  new  ones  have  been  built  in  their  place.  A  great  many  of  these  houses 
will  have  been  erected  by  private  builders,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  philanthropic  societies  which  may  be  expected  to  lead  the  way  in  this 
proMSa  will  have  means  sufficient  to  take  it  entirely,  or  even  mainly,  upon 
(boouclrcs.  Their  especial  usefulness  will  be  as  pioneers  and  examples 
to  others.  It  may  be  conceded,  too,  that  these  houses  will  bo  free  from 
many  of  the  evils  belonging  to  the  houses  they  will  have  displaced.  They 
vin  have  been  bnilt  upon  sites  properly  laid  out,  and  so  they  will  escape 
the  want  of  ventilation  which  is  unavoidable  whore  one  row  of  houses  is 
bniU  upon  the  gardens  of  another  row,  or  whore  the  only  access  to  a  whole 
street  i*  through  the  doorways  of  the  houses  which  shut  out  the  air  at 
^each  end.  But  the  private  builders  left  to  themselves  will  not  take  much 
DS  with  the  interior  of  their  houses.  They  will  be  sure  of  letting 
tfarm  as  soon  as  they  are  finished,  and  there  will  be  no  reason  why 
they  ahuuld  Fpcnd  money  in  preventing  the  ground-damp  from  rising 
throogh  the  floors,  or  in  constructing  adequate  drains.  The  cost  of 
\-%>  'a  soil  pipe,  of  disconnecting  the  scullery  sink  from  the  sewer, 

3t  .ii|  a  proper  outlet  for  the  waste  water,  so  that  the  cistern  shall 

&ol  be  tilled  with  sewer  gas,  and  of  similar  sanitary  precautions  of  the 
iiplest  kind,  is  not  great,  but  to  the  ordinary  small  builder  it  will  seem  a 
trfecUy  needless  addition  to  the  cost  of  a  house  ;  and  if  ho  is  left  free  to 
incur  this  cost,  or  to  leave  it  alone,  ho  will  in  most  cases  choose  the 
latter  alternative.  Besides  this,  these  arrangements  must  bo  kept  in  repair, 
and  for  a  long  time  to  come,  at  all  events,  the  class  of  tenants  which  will 
ii  ■  "  '  ■  houses  will  bo  specially  likely  to  put  them  out  of  repair.  P^ven 
h  i'lrd  sees  his  way  to  recovering  the  cost  of  repairs  out  of  the 

tflBAnts  in  the  shape  of  increased  rent,  it  will  save  him  risk,  trouble,  and 
pnaeot  outlay  if  he  leaves  things  as  they  are.  There  can  be  httle  doubt 
that  witbonl  sneh  u  law  to  enforce  whole  somoness,  a  large  number  of  the 
new  1-  It  under  such  a  scheme  as  that  in  force  in  tflasgow  would 

bo  UL -"   to   start  with;    and   that  even  if  by  a  miracle  they 

ynab  wholesome  to  start  with,  the  larger  part  of  them  would  havo 
ecamd  to  be  so  before  five  years  were  over.  On  the  other  hand, 
tho  poSMSiion  by  all  municipalities  of  powers  resembling  those  in 
ioK6  at  Glasgow  would  very  much  smooth  the  working  of  a  law  com- 
pelling  aU  boosos  to  bo  and  remain  wholesome.  Any  further  increase 
of  the  evil  would  bo  prevented  by  the  immediate  application  of  the 
law  to  all  houses  built  after  the  passing  of  the  Act;  and  as  regards 
_      VOL.  111. — so.  175.  5. 
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honses  alronjy  in  existence,  ihoy  might  bo  examined  anil  reported  ou  by 
tho  officers  of  health,  and  arranged  in  classes  according  us  they  were 
capable  or  incapable  of  substantial  improvement.  Those  belonging  to  the 
latter  class  would  be  at  once  condemned.  They  would  Lo  cleared  away 
as  ^st  as  new  houses  could  be  provided  for  their  inmates,  and  theii 
owner  would  be  paid  a  sum,  to  be  settled  by  arbitration,  in  consideration 
of  the  loss  sustained  by  him.  If,  ou  tho  other  bond,  a  house,  or  a  groop 
of  housM,  were  reported  capable  of  improvement,  the  nature  and  probabk 
cost  of  the  repairs  would  be  indicated  to  the  owner,  and  he  would  be 
ordered  to  have  them  executed  by  a  certain  date,  witli  the  option  of 
selling  tho  houses  at  a  valuation  in  tho  event  of  his  not  wishing  to  lay  oni 
further  money  on  them.  These  measures  would  need  time  for  their  fall 
development ;  but  in  proportion  as  they  came  into  operation  tho  nltimato 
end  of  such  legislation,  the  making  the  sale  or  letting  of  any  honse  not 
provided  with  certain  specified  sanitary  appliances  an  otlence  against  the 
IftW,  would  be  brought  nearer. 

It  wUl  probably  bo  conceded  that  such  a  law  as  hos  here  been  described 
would,  if  properly  carried  out,  constitute  a  complete  remedy  for  the  un- 
vholesomeuess  of  houses.  If  the  essential  sanitary  requisites  were  de- 
fined by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  if  no  bouse  which  did  not  possess  them 
were  allowed  to  be  sold  or  let  for  habitation,  it  would  obviously  be  the 
interest  of  the  landlord  to  put  Lis  houses  into  proper  sanitary  repair  in 
the  first  instance,  and  to  keep  tbem  in  that  state  afterwords.  Nor  would 
this  involve  any  grievance  beyond  those  isolated  cases  of  individual  hard< 
ship  which  are  inevitable  whenever  any  largo  measure  of  reform  bus  lo  ht 
carried  out.  No  doubt  tho  tendency  of  the  law  would  bo  to  drive  m«B 
without  capital  out  of  tho  business,  since  they  would  not  have  the  ready 
money  with  which  to  pay  for  the  repairs.  But  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity  seems  to  demand  that  some  trades  should  be  in  the  hands  of  m«a 
who  can  ailurd  to  wait  for  a  return  on  thoir  investments,  and  the  trade  ta 
bouses  is  one  of  these.  The  provision  for  compensation  if  a  hon«e  ifl 
destroyed,  and  the  facilities  given  for  getting  rid  of  the  honse  in  tlie  aveal 
of  the  owner  not  coriug  to  spend  more  money  on  it,  seem  to  meet  ibcM 
cases,  so  far  ua  they  can  bo  met  by  any  general  role.  Tho  objeetioiM 
which  will  probably  be  nxgcd  against  the  proposal  are  two — one  rol*Uog 
to  the  machinery  of  the  Act,  the  other  to  the  amount  and  incidence  of  it* 
cost.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  this  couutry  that  of  late  yeara  we  hAT« 
been  too  much  given  over  into  the  hands  of  the  irropressibla  inspector ; 
and  if  wholesome  bouses  could  only  bo  obtmnod  by  submlsBion  to  k  luiv 
and  etringont  system  of  Borveillance,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Ui« 
majority  of  F     '!  '       u  would  not  rather  be   '  '    '        '  '    '      rod 

houses.     TLi  no  need,  however,  f.ir  a  .  l.e 

main  roqairomentB  of  the  Act  will  ho  satisfied  whtm  a  house  La  reported 
by  the  surveyor  tti  o>mu  up  to  the  prescribed  utandard  in  '-"•■■■<  of 
aaoitory  appLioiu'es.     M'hcn   ouco   this  inspection   has  ham  js 

rwoll  will  hold  good  for  a  long  period,  beoaua  nomo  of  tiw  HiMti  tn< 
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porUnt  of  these  appliances  are  of  a  kind  which  cannot  well  get  ont  of 
order.  Already  in  towns  a  certaui  amount  of  gnperyision  is  exercised  over 
new  hooses.  The  walls  must  be  of  a  certain  thickness,  the  distance  from 
the  opposite  houses  must  measore  a  certain  nnmber  of  feot.  All  that  is  now 
proposed  is,  that  the  official  examination  should  be  extended  to  essentials 
as  r^ards  drainage  and  ventilation ;  that  pipes  and  traps  should  be 
forthcoming  in  proper  places ;  that  there  should  be  no  unguarded  com- 
manieation  between  the  sewers  and  the  interior  of  the  house ;  that  there 
should  be  a  sufficient  use  of  concrete  in  the  foundations ;  that  no  room  should 
be  without  due  proTision  for  the  withdrawal  and  supply  of  air.  As  regards 
all  these  matters,  a  house  which  had  once  been  reported  fit  for  habitation 
might  renuun  fit  for  many  years.  A  periodical  inspection  might  be  made 
at  each  renewal  of  a  lease  or  change  of  ownership,  and  the  correction  of 
defects  coming  into  existence  in  the  interval  might  be  left  to  the  existing 
agencies. for  the  inspection  and  removal  of  nuisances.  The  other  objec- 
tion is  the  increased  cost  of  wholesome  as  compared  with  unwhole- 
some houses.  If  unwholesome  houses  were  allowed  to  exist  side  by  side 
with  wholesome  houses,  this  might  be  a  difficulty  of  great  moment,  be- 
cause of  the  natural  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  poor  to  consider  rent 
before  health.  But  inasmuch  as  no  houses  will  be  allowed  to  fall  short  of 
a  certain  standard,  there  will  be  no  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  this 
preference.  House-rent  may  rise  somewhat  in  consequence  of  the  change 
in  the  law,  but  it  will  rise  universally.  If  it  is  said  that  this  will  not 
make  the  grievance  less,  the  answer  is,  that  just  as  it  would  be  better 
that  the  poor  should  be  compelled  to  give  9(^  for  a  loaf  made  of  flour, 
rather  than  Gil.  for  one  made  partly  of  flour  and  partly  of  powdered  white 
lead,  so  it  is  belter  that  they  should  pay  8s.  Gd,  a-week  for  a  wholesome 
room,  ratlier  than  2s.  6d.  for  an  unwholesome  room.  The  shilling  added 
to  the  rent  will  be  more  than  saved  by  that  greater  ability  to  work  and  to 
refrain  from  drink  which  will  come  with  better  health  and  better  habits. 
Nor  need  the  rise  in  rent  bo  at  all  considerable.  When  once  builders 
know  what  will  bo  required  in  every  new  house,  more  attention  ^^'ilI  be 
given  to  the  manufacture  of  simple  sanitary  -appliances  on  a  large  scale, 
and  at  a  low  rate.  The  increase  in  the  demand  will  have  its  ordinary 
effect  of  cheapening  production,  and  it  will  in  the  end  be  found  that,  but 
for  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  builders,  pure  air  can  be  had  at  no  greater 
cost  than  foul  aii*.  The  houses  of  the  poor  ought  not  to  be  made  a 
vehicle  for  sanitary  experimenta  ;  it  will  be  enough  if  their  arrangements 
conform  to  those  elementary  laws  of  drainage  and  ventilation  which  it  is 
as  cheap  to  obey  as  to  disregard. 
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Wur.N  the  Hon.  Raikcs  Lawless,  fifth  son  of  the  eleventh  Baron  Lawless 
of  Bletchingley,  died  iu  the  dull  seiison  at  Les  Sources,  the  event  created 
but  little  sensation  eilber  in  thut  favonrito  watering-place  or  elsewhere. 
It  was  announced  neither  in  Thf  Timeit,  (iaiiijiuini,  nor  the  Conrrier  da 
Soiircet.  No  member  of  the  Lawless  family  hastened  to  Les  Sources  to 
tnalto  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  obseqnies  which  were  simple  to 
mconness.  The  modest  coriviji-  consisted  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Yicc-Consul,  who  had  latterly  acted  as  banker  and  almoner  to  the  deceased, 
plodding  along  under  his  white  cotton  umbrella,  and — so  far  as  the 
threshold  of  the  street  door — of  the  French  medical  man  who  had 
attended  the  deceased  in  hia  last  illnosa.  Yet  in  his  five  and  forty  years  of 
feverish  life — "  a.'t,  63"  was  inscribed  on  the  rude  coffin-plate  of  tinsel, 
— Raikcs  Lawless  had  made  as  many  friends  as  any  half-dozen  of  hia 
average  contemporaries.  Ho  had  a  brother  and  several  sisters  snr. 
viving,  a  score  of  first  cousins,  nephews  and  nieces  innnmerable,  and 
finally,  a  couple  of  highly  respectable  sons,  one  of  them  a  dignitary'  of  the 
Church,  the  other  an  eminently  well-informed  Secretary  of  Legation. 

The  fact  was,  there  was  au  hereditary  fatality  in  the  Lawless  family. 
From  time  immemorial  each  second  generation  had  gone  more  or  less  to 
the  dogs,  while  the  one  that  succeeded  atoned  for  the  foUiesof  its  fathers 
by  assuming  a  double  portion  of  starch  and  austerity.  And  it  must  bo 
owned  that  the  ritualistic  canon  of  Canterbury  and  the  prim  secretary  at 
Ron  Marino  had  had  reasons  in  abundance  for  blushing  for  their  more 
brilliant  parent.  While  the  one  of  them  was  cropping  his  thin  hair  tnd 
scrupulously  passing  the  razor  over  an  almost  beardless  chin ;  while  th« 
other  wus  fast  turning  bald,  and  training  a  couple  of  wisps  over  a  lofty 
but  meagre  forehead,  the  father  was  carrying  a  vigorous  head  of  hair  tliAt 
nil  his  worries  had  only  grizzled  slightly,  and  their  respective  chfri>luret 
were  types  of  their  respective  individnalities  and  repntations.  To  do 
thorn  justice,  the  sons  had  had  some  cause  of  complaint.  More  llun 
ouc«  social  considerations  had  forced  them  to  compound  their  parent's 
dobts,  or  at  least  for  as  many  of  them  us  he  thought  fit  to  submit  in  hifl 
schedule  of  liabilities.  After  repeated  threats  of  cutting  him  off  nith  • 
•diilling,  they  had  finally  severed  personal  connection  with  the  prodigal, 
merely  remitting  a  modest  monthly  pension  to  the  far  country  where  be  wu 
compellod  to  vegetate  debt-bound.  Scandal  fairly  wearied  out,  had 
almott  ceoMod  to  talk  about  liim.  And  when  the  reverend  cuuis  loarnod 
at  limt  tliul  be  was  orphaned,  who  shall  quealioa  the  Cervtbt  grttlUod' 
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tie  ejuciilaUons  in  wliich  he   thanked  Providence  for  hia  nnforlnnale 
fatlier's  release  ? 

Yet  Raikes  Lawless  in  his  time  had  had  ns  many  friends,  and  moved 
to  tbo  last  in  as  extensive  a  circle  of  appreciative  acquaintance,  as  any  man. 
Had  he  even  had  the  luck  to  die  in  the  height  of  the  season  at  Les 
Soarc«fl,  if  many  enqniries  had  not  been  made  at  hia  door,  at  least  he 
voald  have  had  plenty  of  mourners  to  see  him  to  his  resting-place  among 
iba  expresses.  To  the  verj*  last  he  vtsia  eminently  popular  in  certain  sets 
of  the  English  community  there.  Ho  was  as  much  at  homo  in  the  French 
Cerde  as  in  his  countrymen's  club.  In  the  sumptuous  apartments  occu- 
pied bj  American  millionaires  he  was  made  almost  invariably  welcome. 
No  wonder.  He  was  an  honourable  member  of  nu  ancient  family  whose 
fanw  was  historical.  Ho  was  still  what  he  always  had  been — one  of  the 
most  agreeable  of  companions  ;  irresistible  in  a  It'u-a-lett',  beeause  he 
kaew  BO  well  how  to  sait  his  talk  to  his  company.  He  was  on  inimitable 
caiurtir  osd  raconteur,  for  he  was  blessed  with  a  tenacious  memory  as  well 
a  ready  wit  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  bumorous,  and  ho  drew  the  stories 
lost  nothing  in  the  telling,  from  the  ample  store  of  his  varied  expe- 
luoee.  To  the  last  his  manners  were  perfect — when  ho  pleased — with 
men  for  the  most  port  he  was  brusque  and  boisterous.  Dot  the  caressing 
change  that  came  over  them  when  ho  softened  his  voice  and  addressed 
himself  to  women  was  the  more  insensibly  flattering.  He  would  talk 
with  a  smile  so  sweet  and  winning  that  even  the  somewhat  sensual  ful> 
oees  of  his  lips  and  chin  could  not  spoil  it.  That  smile  of  bis  should 
have  Lad  much  to  answer  for,  and  yet  there  was  little  hypocrisy  in  it. 
LavloBS  was  good  natured,  and  in  a  sense  good  hearted,  although  hia 
oonJoet  had  been  condemned  as  highly  reprehensible  even  by  the  easier 
ralitj  of  the  older  generation  of  cosmopolitans.  But  time  had 
illowed  his  reputation,  and  it  might  be  presumed  that  bo  bad  repented 
or  expiated  one  or  two  scandalously  notorious  incidents  in  his  earlier  career. 
Tkt  sins  of  his  youth  won  him  the  respectful  admiration  of  yotmg  sin. 
Bert  atill,  while  the  most  excellent  of  women  believed  their  company  had  a 
ehaslfliiiDg  intluonce  on  the  veteran  reprobate,  as  very  likely  it  had. 

Tes  :  hud  Lawless  died  during  the  season  at  Les  Sources,  his  death 
mast  have  made  a  sensation  and  left  a  'blank.  Everyone  would  have 
miiaed  the  loud  cheery  voice  that  enlivened  the  club,  especially  towards 
tho  imall  hours,  tiio  rich  rolling  laugh,  and  the  bluil'  burly  figure.  For 
half  a  doxcn  years  at  the  least  he  had  been  a  celebrity  in  tho  place.  He 
eam«  tb«re  at  first,  heaven  knows  how  or  why,  turning  up  at  the  U6tcl 
de«  EiraziKcra  at  tho  beginning  of  a  winter.  Time  at  first  hung  upon 
5i'    '  Imt  thnt  winter  they  took  to  higher  play  than  before  in  the 

i' :  ^  lb,  and  no  doubt  Lawless  had  u  good  deal  to  say  in  fixing  the 

tUkM.  Tiro  frauo  points  were  multiplied  by  ten,  with  a  cuuple  of 
NapofeoDBon  tho  rubber,  and  the  odds  in  Napoleons  on  the  course  of  tho 
gamo.  L*wle88,  of  course,  played  whist  admirably,  as  he  did  every  game 
of  akill :  a  littlo  too  brilliantly,  perhaps,  and  big  foreign  tactics  would 
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Bometimes   puzzle    his    English     partners ;    but    science    pnlled    him 
through  in  the  end,  and  he  made  an  excellent  thing  of  it.    It  was  mntter 
of  smftll  surpriBe  to  anybody,  that  he  kept  up  appearances  and  honour- 
ably paid  his  way  nil  through  that  first  fortunate  Ecason,  and  the  knowing 
ones  counted  confidently  on  his  reappearance  in  the  following  one,  much 
as  he  abused  the  dreary  dullness  of  the  place.     He  did  come  back,  sure 
enough.     But  fcience  cannot  control  the  uncertain  elements  of  lock ;  and 
for  a  whole  fortnight  at  the  beginning  of  that  second  year  he  scarcely  held 
an  honour  in  bis  hand.     When  the  cards  did  come  over  to  him,  and  he 
should  have  had  his  revenge,  he  ^Tas  baulked  by  a  couple  of  young  and 
speculative  Americans  levanting  heavily  in  his  debt.     The  knot  of  high 
players  had  been  driven  to  assent  to  running  accounts  and  monthly  settle- 
ments under  penalty  of  sncrilicing  the  high  rubbers,  and  this  was  the 
result.     The  sum  of  his  losses  was  a  bagatelle  to  that  of  the  gains  and 
losses  of  his  palmier  days,  yet  that  brief  campaign  proved  decisive  to  his 
future  destiny.     He  quitted  the  Hotel  des    Etrangers  for  the  modest 
apartment  in  the  unfashionable  side  street  where  ho  died,  and  ihnt  apart- 
ment became  his  home  henceforth.     How  he  lived  was  always  an  inscrnt- 
ablo  mystery  to  his  most  familiar  friends,  although,  on  the  subject  of  his 
embarrassments   generally,  he   was   freospoken    enough.      He    dreflod 
decently,  he  hacked  a  solid  though  sober  animal  in  the  season,  he  dined 
quietly  at  a  good  restaurant  when  he  was  not  entertained  elsewhere,  us  he 
commonly  was.    Above  all,  lie  was  always  to  bo  found  at  the  whist  tables 
of  nn  afternoon  or  evening  when  he  was  not  seated  at  fcnrti'  with  the 
Frenchmen,   playing  for  stokes  rulnonsly  high  for  him,  and  paying  up 
honourably  when  he  failed  to  win.     But  never  again  wus  h«  suffered  to 
stir  from  Les  Sources  on  jmrole  or  otherwise.     The  ties  that  bound  him  to 
the  second  etnge  let  to  him  by  the  Imxom  moilisti-  bolow  might  '<■  rly 

invisible  as  those  spun  by  the  soft- voiced  enchantress  in  TL-  ;i  it 

was  just  as  difficult  to  break  them.  Otherwise  he  would  never  bare 
lingered  on  when  everything  and  everyone  was  gone  that  helped  to  mak« 
his  life  endurable ;  lingered  on  in  the  dismal  isolation  of  solitude,  Uk« 
Campbell's  last  man,  but  with  Remorse  and  Despair  for  his  com- 
panions in  place  of  Faith  and  Hope.  Doubtless  he  had  a  hard  time  enough 
even  when  he  hod  some  sort  of  society  or  stimulant,  and  when  for  tha 
best  part  of  each  successive  day  he  could  look  forward  to  ;■  1  of 

excitement.      If  the   conversation   flagged  of    a  sudden  aU  ^'ry 

dinner,  the  smile  would  die  as  suddenly  on  his  lips,  and  a  iUm  of  gli)om 
would  extinguish  the  laugh  in  Lis  oyo.  It  is  to  bo  f  ■  ■■  .  •  ^^ 
generally  hounded  homo  by  a  pack  of  the  blue  devils  th  in 

wailing,  and  hunted  m  his  broken  slumbers  by  h'>[)6s  Ihut  I.  to 

aightmAres.    But  in  the  long  baking  summer,  \\hen  every  soi .oold 

go  had  been  scorched  out  of  the  place  ;  when  doctors,  waiter*,  ami  UreiX 

stable  haokabftd 

then  tholfl  Maa  (1  _ 
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ion  of  bis,  and  those  once  indomitable  spirits, 
III  :         .  ^  wretchedness  for  another  season. 

P1t»  Mid  thirty  years  ngo  no  man  started  in  life  with  brighter  hopes 
(airer  chances.     By  that  hereditary    law  of  alternations  we  hare 
Ihsdrd  to,  his  father,  the  eleventh  Lord  Lawless,  had  been  highly  re- 
mind something  more.     He  bad  held  a  somewhat  commanding 
iirst  in  the  Lower  Hoase   and  then  in  the  Upper  one.     He  was 
t  s  TCTT  wealthy  man  and  he  had  a  fair  quiverful  of  children,  but  he 
'       t.  his  clever  younger  son  to  pnsh  in  diplomacy  and  do  the 
'femii_  Ue  bad  friends   in  high  places  all  over  Europe,  and  could 

fomish  Bailees  with  excellent  introductions  everywhere.  The  young 
^XBao,  u  it  happened,  had  good  Catholic  connections  too — an  "Open 
ae "  to  the  innenaost  circles  at  the  courts  of  the  Pontiff  and 
Uu  Italum  Princes,  of  their  Most  Christian  and  Catholic  Majesties,  and  of 
the  Kaiser.  Among  these  connections,  and  his  Protestant  ones,  were  sundry 
socient  aunts,  rich  and  childless,  who  were  ready  enough  to  pet  and 
Ltip  tli«  elever,  captivating  lad  who  had  been  something  of  a  scupegreue 
Ffrom  his  earliest  boyhood.  Ilad  he  only  known  how  to  be  wise  in  time, 
hkd  bo  only  sown  his  wild  oats  and  bad  done  with  it,  he  might  have  gone 
reasonable  distance  at  any  rational  pace,  he  might  have  kicked  over 
le  traces  any  number  of  times,  he  might  have  reformed  and  inherited, 
married  happily,  won  reputation  and  harvested  honours,  and  died  rich 
and  higlily  respected. 

He  made  a  brilliant  Ji-bvt,  as  might  have  been  expected.  He  threw 
fl>ir  afl  attache  in  Paris  in  the  latter  days  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
rboDS.  His  father  had  offered  graceful  hospitalities  to  the  brother  of 
Looifl  the  ilnrtyr  while  the  Prince  was  an  exile  and  a  vagabond  in 
I"  '  ■  '  ■ "  li's  X.  was  willing  enough  to  repay  them.  He  was  con- 
I  •  with  the  Polignac  family.     He  had  the  nitre'e  in  the 

B08(  escinsive  Parisian  salons,  and  be  profited  by  it.     He   read  rave- 
DORslj  in  his  mnnieiits  /icrdus :  returning  home  from  dance  or  dissipation 
of  aaj  kind,  he  read  himself  to  sleep  with  pliiys  or  novels  or  the  most 
kaolid  poll;  ^ture,  as  the  case  might  be.     He  studied  politics  in  his 

ligbt  des'-  lion,  in  season  and  out  of  season.     In  those  days  he 

bad  his  ambitions — ambitions  he  would  perhaps  have  laughed  at  later  had 
1  :   'lid  so  much  more  cause  to   sigh — and  with   somewhat  similar 

t  .1  J,  he  dreamed  a  career  like  that  of  VTalleyrand.     Unluckily  for 

;  lyBucceas  he  wanted  the  constancy  of  purpose  and  calculating 

;  fc'.u  r,i^i,.  ,=  of  the  ex-bixbop,  imd  the  times  were  sIom',  and  ho  sought  to 
boot  Mciti-ment  in  the  flying  moments.  He  was  ever  in  love  or 
acring  himself  in  1ot<',  and  lunncs  J'urluiui  came  so  easily  to  him,  that 
be  was  always  being  on  with  the  now  love  before  he  was  well  off  with  the 
old.  He  mode  enemies,  and  spiteful  ones,  as  fast  as  friends ;  Medeas 
roxoBm'  behind  Ikis  English  Jason,  and  Didos  were 

Jpisg   ';  .iud   plotting  revenge.     His   reputation  was 

gRitrisg  daily  and  daily  dimi&ifhiDg  as  well.    His  reputation,  such  as  it 
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TTiis,  came  enormously  expensive  to  him.  He  was  naturally  genoron 
and  where  he  pretended  to  love  ho  la\'i8hod  presents.  He  was  higli 
spirited,  and  be  was  no  Chorchill,  to  sell  his  favours  to  dnchesses  who 
might  gladly  have  bought  them.  Ho  had  a  younger  son's  portion  irre- 
gularly paid,  with  tastes  and  habits  that  might  hare  suited  a  Marquis  of 
Hertford,  or  the  owner  of  the  purse  of  Fortunatas.  There  was  one  way 
of  replenishing  the  purse  that  was  always  on  the  flow,  and  a  very  tempting 
one.  Those  were  the  days  when  Frcscati'a  was  in  full  swing,  and 
counting  its  reckless  clients  amoii 3  thu  leading  celebrities  of  Europe.  The 
chink  of  the  roxiU-anji  changing  bands  was  heard  perpetually  from  the 
first-floor  windows  of  the  Palais  Royal.  Not  a  party  in  Paris,  public  or 
private,  where  free  play  was  not  one  of  the  amusements  of  the  evening. 
It  WHS  about  the  time  when  the  future  Lord  I>alling,  a  diplomat  like 
Lawless,  won  the  5,000^  in  Paris  that  proved  the  stepping-stones  of  his 
fortune,  as  Mr.  Hayward  has  told  us  in  a  recently  republished  essay. 
Lawless  was  a  born  gamester.  Through  life  he  always  loved  high  stokea 
in  everything — loved  them  the  better  that  he  knew  a  run  of  ill-luck  would 
be  ruin.  When  heavy  losses  might  have  proved  his  salvation,  of  coursti 
the  Devil  pretended  to  stand  his  friend.  Lawless  held  on  his  way ;  the 
almost  penniless  Englishman  led  the  train  of  a  prince,  and  the  end  of  all 
things  came  when  Folignac  published  his  ordonnauces,  and  the  legitimate 
dynasty  of  St.  Louis  vacated  the  Tuileries  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Citizen  King. 

Lawless  never  had  such  a  time  again.  He  had  acquired  the  costly 
tastes  that  were  to  be  his  bane,  and  made  the  groat  acquaintances  who 
helped  to  ruin  him.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Coiut  of  Florence,  and 
was  as  welcome  to  the  Grand  Duke  as  ever  ho  hod  been  to  the  King.  He 
had  come  to  have  implicit  faith  in  his  luck,  and  counted,  of  course,  en 
BOiiiething  like  his  old  income.  Ho  launched  himsi'lf  dashingly  in 
Florentine  socinty,  as  if  his  luck  must  assure  his  making  a  brilliant 
voyage  of  it.  He  gave  bachelor  dinners  at  his  hotel  and  at  the  Lnoa, 
that,  in  their  way,  out-shone  those  of  his  chief,  and  were  at  least  as 
much  sought  after.  There  was  no  more  brilliant  bachelor  equipage  thaD 
his  in  the  Cascino.  He  made  love  at  once  to  a  daughter  of  the  Ministor 
imur  le  lum  nwt!/;  and  to  the  fascinating  Principessa  di  Fiesole  for  lh« 
vinuvatu  one.  Ho  embroiled  himself  with  his  chief  accordingly  at  tlut 
very  moment  when  ho  stood  most  in  need  of  good  backing  from  tbe 
Legtttion.  For  tlie  springs  were  running  low  that  had  so  long  fed  his 
ettravagance.  At  games  of  chance  he  scarcely  cleared  eutEcient  to  p«j 
his  gloves  and  hia  whip-lashes.  He  shone  and  won  at  whist  and  rcttriJ, 
but  safe  gains  and  modrnt  rrtums  no  longer  snli»<tied  hiR  ont-goingc  or 
Aiipiratiuus.  Thu  Kparkliug  atlachi-  came  to  unultcrublo  smoah.  The 
Tengefol  Miiiister  threatened  an  action  for  breach  of  promise,  wbioh  would 


to 
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LSiierir  ralnod  as  a  rising  public  miui.     He  withdrew  with  characteristic 
Migaity  from  His  MBJesly's  Jiplomatic  service,  and  stiirted  aJventxirer  on 
his  own  account. 

When  be  eaine  to  the  surface,  aft«r  his  first  ugly  plunge  in  the  chilling 

waters  of  adTorsity,  with  his  vigorous  health  and  buoyant  temperament, 

Lbe  fotiod  bis  circulation  all  the  better.     If  his  very  miscellaneous  acqnaint- 

r'SncA  happened  to  know  that  he  had  come  to  pecuniary  grief,  no  one  of 

tbem    thought   any  the  worse  of  him.      Perhaps  these   harum-scarum 

years  that  followed  his  resignation  were  tlie  most  enjoyable  in  his  life, 

f  when  bo  went  knocking  about  all  over  Europe,  giving  caro  and  his  crodi- 

I  tiirs  tbtj  slip,  with  nothing  like  a  habitation  or  a  settled  home,  and  with 

all  his  worldly  neallh  in  his  portmanteaux  and  dressing  case.  He  was  the 

Flying  Dutchman  of  cosmopolitan  society,  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow, 

Lftllhongh  bis  hosts  generally  were  ready  enough  to  keep  him.     From  the 

c  banks  of  the  Scheldt  to  those  of  tho  Danube,  ho  was  always  made  wel- 

I  eome  in  a  country  house,  whether  battues,  balls,  or  private  theatricals  wero 

I  the  order  of  the  day.     If  ho  put  up  at  an  hotel  anywhere  on  any  of  tho 

f  gnuad  routes,  ton  to  one  in  a  day  or  two  he   had  the  offer  of  a  hft  in  a 

tnvelling  chariot.     It  would  have  been  far  better  for  him  in  the  end,  had 

bo  beta  content  to  leave  well  alone.     He  was  growing  more  prudent  as  hu 

got  on  in  years  ;  occasionally  he  would  bum  his  fingers  or  break  a  small 

L  bone  in  an  escapade ;  but  as  a  rule  bis  whist  and  billiards  franked  him 

r  tma  one  billet  to  another,  and  left  him  tho  means  of  being  very  generous 

lo  the  servants,  who  welcomed  him  cap  in  hand,  or  took  leave  of  him 

tear  in  eye,  according  to  their  sexes.     His  noble  father  began  to  believe 

'  tbat  Raikes  had  sacrificeil  suflicieutly  to  the  Nemesis  of  his  generation,  and 

laight  still  be  no  discredit  to  it,  if  little  credit.     Ho  he  volunteered  somo 

help  to  a  man  who  seemed  to  be  helping  himself,  and  offered  to  renew  a 

very  email  allowance. 

L         *  vdess  cano  to  shipwreck  on  that  skeleton  of  a  competency. 

rThat  jote  of  a  fixed  income  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  atilutut 

indopeDdencc,  and  turned  his  dreams  in  the  direction  of  matrimony.    He 

L  east  tho  handkerchief  to  a  widow,  with  a  handsome  jointure  of  her  ovra 

I  tod  a  good  deal  of  property  in  the  funds  and  at  tho  India  House — he 

[  was  in  residence  at  Rome  that  winter.     He  was  not  a  bad  man  of  busi- 

I  nen  when  he  chose  to  apply  his  mind  to  a  transaction  ;  but  he  met  bis 

I  match  in  the  widow  and  her  friends.     They  insisted  that  all  tho  property 

\  fh'*"]^  be  atrictly  settled  on  herself  and  tho  issue  of  the  marriage,  and 

r  there  for  some  time  the  negotiations  Lung.      Raikes's  Bedouin  instincts 

warned  him  to  be  wise  in  time,  but  be  hated  wasting  trouble,  and  had 

L  taken  a  fancy  to  tho  widow's  fortune.     He  was  like  the  horse  who  has 

I  Mnelt  the  sicvefnl  of  oats,  and  cannot  for  the  life  of  him  help  nibbling, 

F  a]tbonj;h  the  halter  that  awaits  him  hangs  dangling  before  Iiis  eyes.     He 

ImaiTiitJ  on  a  largo  income  and  became  a  miserable  man,  as  he  made  his 

i-wife  a  miserablo  woman.     They  bad  a  house  in  Brook  Street  for  the 

•caaon,  and  oat  of  it  tried  living  at  her  late  husband's  seat  in  Hampshire, 
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They  had  a  couple  of  children — the  futnre  canon  and  the  attache .  ^i9 
had  a  great  many  nnptial  squalls,  often  blowing  into  storms,  and  occ«^ 
sionally  to  tornadoes.  They  separated  informally  but  finally  by  mutual 
eoDsent,  and  Lawless  left  the  lady  in  England  and  resumed  his  roving  life 
On  the  Continent.  No  doubt  his  name  and  title  and  a  couple  of  charming 
children  were  not  the  only  touveniri  ho  left  her  of  their  brief  connection. 
Thenceforward  she  had  the  privilege  of  participating  in  his  money  troubles 
and  ministering  to  his  voracious  necessities.  Whatever  the  terms  they 
separated  on,  it  is  certain  a  good  deal  of  money  must  have  been  sub- 
sequently remitted  him  fi-om  time  to  time,  althongb  probably  the  payments 
were  of  uncertain  amount,  and  made  at  very  irregular  intervals.  Any 
regular  pension  he  would  infalliblj-  have  mortgaged,  as  he  did  later,  when 
his  lady  died  and  he  claimed  a  small  annuity  under  the  settlement. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  ho  entered  on  what  was,  in  some  respects,  the 
most  respectable  phase  of  his  existence.  That  ho  lived  apart  from  his 
wife — no  one  being  bound  to  understand  that  their  connection  was  per- 
manently severed — did  him  no  injury  with  the  men  ho  mixed  with,  and 
rather  helped  him  with  the  women.  He  had  married  and  "  ranged  him- 
self," and  become  a  man  of  means,  yet  he  was  free  from  all  matrimonial 
incumbrances.  His  habits  of  life  showed  all  the  signs  of  a  substantial 
financial  position.  Railways  had  scarcely  begun  to  bo  talked  about ;  he 
had  his  own  neat  travelling  carriage  and  bis  Sniss  valet,  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  people  and  things  was  pretty  nearly  as  extensive  as  his  master's. 
Ho  revolved  from  capital  to  capital,  received  everywhere  in  the  very  best 
society.  Arrived  in  a  place,  bis  first  visit  was  to  the  l^Iinistcr,  who,  oven 
if  he  were  not  a  personal  friend,  nsked  him  to  dinner  as  a  matter  of 
eourse.  Then  he  paid  his  respects  straightway  to  the  Court,  and  was 
pretty  sure  to  be  entertained  there,  and  honoured  with  Bpocial  commands 
for  the  royal  or  princely  card  tables.  It  was  not  only  that  he  play«d  a 
good  hand,  that  he  lost  his  money,  when  ho  did  lose,  with  the  easy 
indifToronco  of  a  grand  seigneur,  that  he  spoke  the  different  foreign 
tongues  with  an  case  and  purity  that  not  half  a  dozen  of  his  compatriots 
could  boast  of,  that  he  thought  the  thoughts  of  his  company,  and  caught 
the  trick  of  their  speech.  But  ho  had  much  of  the  French  sparklci-  •' 
affectation  of  the  German  solidity,  and  a  great  deal  of  (he  Italian  e 
ncss  and  subtlety.  He  carried  about  with  him  everywhere  the  blalTbOvs 
of  his  English  bearing,  yet  in  the  presence  of  princes  ho  could  tone  it 
down  without  either  the  show  or  the  sense  of  subserviency,  juat  as  he  di4 
V  ■  Ills  court  to  women.    To  borrow  i\  \   '  ■       '      '         "•! 

iiii  mcusure  of  their  feet ;  j'ot  sonn  '  iS 

abused  him  for  a  toady,  people  felt  that  he  was  having  bard  monsuro  deall 

him.    No  wonder  oonrtiors  were  jealous.    It  wrr ■  i:  v- '  ::!>  thai 

made  his  talk  mo  takini; — nor  his  bottt  mots  and  <'  that 

ertttcd  '  n.    His  omnivoroi 

memory  u limLlj;  without  m„...     .-.._.   j.^    ; .^^ 

literary  knowledge  or  aystcmatioal  kanaug  of  fttiy  klm],  he  hud  putte^fl 
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l^Sli  of  his  life  wiUi  Uie  Shakspoares,  Uoellies,  aud  Alfieris,  and  ho 

to  rpure  a  good  deal  of  his  precious  time  to  associating  with 

liring  writers  in  their  writings.    If  bo  met  them  iu  the  flesh,  he  made  his 

w»v  straight  to  their  friendship,  thauks  to  the  appreciative  intimacy  ho 

ditplnjed   with    their   choicer    beauties.       Even  the  fastidious  M.   de 

' Cha.t«anbriaiid  found  time  to  correspond  uith  him,  after  be  had  paid  his 

iTeflp^eta  to  tho  Count  in  his  Swiss   seclnsion.      Bo  carefully  shunning 

I  'p«dantrr  and  parade,  the  changing  charms  of  Lawless's  conversation  helped 

iHonal  friendships  in  tho  very  highest  quarters. 

.  had  scarcely  rolled  up  to  the  door  of  "  The 

■Urapefl,"  or  "  Tho  Golden  Stag,"  than  the  joyful  tidings  of  his  arrival 

I  carried  to  the  blank  and  cheerless  interior   of  the  gloomy  Besidmz. 

ily  the  jolly  host  of  the  Hirsch  would  come  bowing  and  cringing  np- 

•tairs,  naliering  the  wooden  figure  of  one  of  his  Serene  Transparency's 

military  Aidfs-iU-(  'nmji,  who  would  carry  his  hand    to  the  salute  and 

coBTey  hiB   master's    message.     Aud   that  very  afternoon,  towards  the 

primitire  hour  of  four.  Lawless  might  be  seen  picking  his  way  across  the 

ve«d-gTOwn  Platz  and  under  the  ill-kept  alleys  of  tho  Schloss  Garten,  on 

luB  way  to  a  court  dinner  at  the  princely  residence.      It  was  not  all  fun  by 

•By  means.     The  dinners  were  sometimes  execrable,  and  the  entertainers 

hhj  no  menns  lively.     He  bated  dining  in  the  afternoon,  while  breakfast 

•was  in  process  of  digestion  ;  the  suppers,  with  their  kaW.sjh'isch  and  sweet 

.saoeet  and  aaurkiout,  were  as  heavy  as  the  inteiinLnable  ti-agcdy  he  might 

Ihvn)  to  ait  oat  in  the  Grand  Bucol  box  ;    while  the  promenade  ho  had  to 

'  *  for  in  the  fichloss  terrace  with  the  prince  at  an  early  hour  on  the 

_;  momiug  was  a  painful  and  questionable  remedy  for  dyspepsia. 

Yet  all  these  things  paid  him  in  more  ways  than  one.      Not  only  was  it 

,  gntifjing  to  find  men  in  high  places  delighting  to  honour  him  everywhere  ; 

^Bot  only  was  it  fluttering  to  be  hail-fellow-well-met  in  a  congress  of  crowned 

leads  aud  princes  ^\hen  he  graced  one  of  the  aristocratic  watering-places 

I  -with  his  presence  in  the  height  of  tho  season.     But  it  was  very  profitable 

i  9M  well.     Ho   was  encouraged  to  owe  money  everywhere.     It  was   im- 

I'voasiblc  for  the  Uof  tradespeople  to  press  the  friend  of  their  autocratic 

•©reneign  when  it  was  incouvouicut  for  him  to  pay.     And  we  maybe  sure 

the  friend  of  princes  found  private  persons  in  abundance  who  were  only  too 

faoBOored  in  being  permitted  to  come  down  liberally  for  the  honour  of  his 

^adpainiance.     WTien  gojoumiug  anywhere,  he  need  never  dine,  breakfast, 

or  Blip  at  his  own  expense.     Ho  bad  his  iidmirers,  always  eager  to  lose  or 

.  lead  him  their  money  ;  it  is  certain  that  Baron  Guldonstorn  the  Viennese 

Iter,  who  had  set  his  heart  on  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscaay's  order  of 

Qta  Cr  'd  to  honour  his  cheques  one  whole  winter  at 

roooo  ;  iftcr  season  ono  of  tho  celebrated  Silberschmidts — 

ttbe  groal  Jewish  house  in  the  Zeil  of  Frankfort — appeared  in  his  train  at 

l>«den  and  Baden-Baden,  sinking  ii  portion  of  his  vast  capital  in 

ng  to  a  tnrluin  matttiy  over  the  beautiful  but  iutrioato   game  of 
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All  tbia  tlino  Lawless  had  his  own  ideas  of  honoar  and  bis  private 
code  of  priuciplos,  and  be  rnrely  did  violonce  either  to  the  one  or  the  other. 
Ho  might  pay  bis  court  to  potentates  who  bored  bim,  and  accept  the 
obsequioua  attention  of  men  ho  disliked  or  despised.  An  adventurer  to 
bo  successful  must  live  in  a  certain  stylo,  and  all  callings  have  their  draw- 
backs. But  bo  always  carried  biH  bead  high,  and  spoke  bis  mind  freely 
on  occasions,  especially  when  suflering  from  a  twinge  of  the  gout  or  a 
touch  of  indigestion.  Ills  independence  was  of  actual  service  to  him 
in  the  multiplicity  of  bis  patrons,  for  be  could  afford  to  play  the  one 
ofl'  against  the  others."  Were  the  Prince  of  ScbweiDsfleisch  to  hutiihr  his 
guest  for  his  freedom  of  speech  and  tlie  want  of  deference  in  his 
demeanour,  ho  knew  be  would  only  lose  an  agreeable  companion.  Lawless 
had  nothing  to  do  but  order  his  can-iage  and  drivA  off  to  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Kalbsbraten  next  dny,  where  be  was  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome.  So  in 
money  transactions  aud  games  of  chance  and  skill.  Lawless  made  little 
Bcruple  or  nona  when  Guldcnstem  settled  Ins  winter's  hotel  bill  at 
Florence  under  some  delicate  pretext.  No  man  could  carry  off  that 
kiod  of  thing  better,  or  accept  a  humiliation  with  a  grander  air.  Hd 
cUpped  Sili)erscbmidt  in  all  honhowmie  and  good  fellowship  so  long  I 
that  avaricious  but  ambitious  Israelite  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  ofl^' 
his  fleece  to  the  shearer.  Hal  Silberscbmidt  believed  himself  the  English- 
man's master  at  picquet,  Lawless  would  have  stripped  him  of  his  money 
with  infinitely  greater  zest.  But  one  thing  we  must  say.  In  those  more 
prosperous  days  Lawless  never  would  rob  the  young  and  innocent,  even 
when  their  overweening  self-confidence  might  have  provoked  bim  to  renl 
them  a  lesson.  Nay,  be  more  than  once  saved  a  juvenile  reprobate  by  a 
well-timed  word  of  warning,  which  was  sometimes  Ustcncd  to,  coming 
I  from  a  man  whose  somewhat  sinister  reputation  and  antecedents  eutitlcil 
lum  to  every  respect.  Later  it  might  possibly  have  been  otherwi8<s. 
Extreme  necessity  guards  but  few  Bcruples ;  if  it  pays  attention  to  strict 
lawF,  it  is  the  utmost  you  can  reasonably  expect  of  it.  But  to  the  iaat 
poor  Lawless  hated  pigeon  plaekiug,  alt.bough  he  may  have  haJ  occn' 
•iionally  to  condescend  to  it  as  to  some  other  things  he  despised  himaelf  for. 
The  life  for  a  time  wa4  well  enough,  and  then  be  began  to  weary  of  it. 
He  may  have  been  mistaken,  but  bo  felt  be  had  been  made  for  other  and 
bolter  things.  If  he  bad  sowed  his  wild  oats  quickly,  and  settled  early 
and  suitably,  he  had  an  idea  that  he  might  have  been  very  happy  in  a 
home.  The  fancy  grew  on  him,  till  it  positively  batiutod  his  brokad 
nights  and  embittered  bis  long  luelancboly  morniog  hours.  It  fluisli«^ 
by  {wisouing  the  roving  uxintcnco  that  so  many  envied  him,  bnt  wboM 
excitements,  as  bo  knew  iu  bis  eoLer  u:  '     '     '  '  '  /;     . nsi^U* 

to  what  ho  called  happiness.     About!.  liiara 

could  be  no  rjuestion,  although  bo  only  be«ftn  to  apprcmato  them  him»rlf 
now  that  he  learned  how  mncb  nml  how  little  they  bad  done  for  !  — . 
Hli  very  bocial  Bvicojssea  btung  bim  :  if  he  had  gone  so  far  tm 
cecdud  80  well  with  so  Uttlocfl'orl,  where  mi«ht  hv  not  have  hutded  hunMtfi 
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^^Jftonly  liiktn  li/e  in  earnest  ?  Sometimea  ho  flattered  himself  that  it 
lireeJ.v  too  late  even  now  ;  reddiibled  energy  might  redeem  a  suffi- 
cifoit  portioQ  of  the  wasted  timei  aud  ho  might  still  compound  for  a  part  of 
all  Uuii  timely  forethought  aud  ceaseless  determination  might  have  gained 
him.  At  any  rate  the  x-ory  experiment  might  bo  salutary.  By  way  of 
'lis  way,  for  ho  dreaded  the  ridicule  with  which  a  rejonnal'um 
would  cover  him,  he  withdrew  himself  one  summer  to  an  old 
flcUosa  be  rented  in  the  Riesengcbirge  in  Bohemia.  Ho  shot  and  fished 
and  read — we  may  be  snro  he  thought  a  very  great  deal.  In  wet  days 
■od  odd  hoars,  sometimes  under  the  inflnenco  of  violent  exercise  in  the 
(ofetts,  often  under  the  stimulus  of  the  wine  bottle,  he  threw  off  a  work  so 
quaiDt  and  vigorous,  so  eloquent  and  original,  showing  such  varied  know- 
ledgo  of  men  and  books,  containing  an  analysis  so  nice  of  vice  and  virtue, 
fcriisg  and  passions,  that  it  created  a  sensation  almost  amounting  to  a 
fuior  iu  spite  of  its  blemishes  of  style  and  the  evidences  of  reckless  com- 
position. It  ran  straight  through  half  a  score  of  editions,  and  was  trans- 
lated straightway  into  half  as  many  languages.  And  Lawless  bad  scarcely 
Uttog  it  iutci  the  Press,  than  he  rushed  back  again  to  the  world  and  the 
fiwino  trough,  completely  satisfied  that  his  experiment  had  failed.  Nor 
did  tho  success  of  his  b9ok  change  his  opinion.  He  had  satisfied  himself 
that  a  quiet  Ufe  was  distraction  to  him,  and  study  with  a  fixed  purpose 
impoasible.  He  never  cared  to  avow  the  anonymous  authorship,  although 
1m  oarer  denied  it.  In  a  month  or  two  he  plunged  into  society  and 
disatpatton  with  all  the  recklessness  and  avidity  of  fifteen  years  before. 
It  iras  in  the  season  after  his  summer  in  Bohemia,  that  he  eloped  with 
li>e  lady  of  the  bedchamber  from  Berlin  and  passed  his  sword  through 
the  icjorcd  husband  afterwards.  A  spectre  the  more  added  to  the  many 
that  weru  haanting  him ;  and  although  tho  Graf  did  strike  him  in  the 

'  fae«  in  ttic  Corsu  at  Home  iu  fall  carnival,  and  although  everything  after- 
wards wits  dune  according  to  the  most  rigid  laws  of  honour,  no  one 
noamcd  fur  the  unfoitunalc  Prussian  longer  or  more  sincerely  than  the 
maa  who  slew  him. 

Nothing  seemed  to  prosper  with  Lawless  after  that — so  he  always  said 
on  the  very  rare  occasions  when,  iu  talk  with  an  intimate,  ho  alluded  to 
Um  moat  sinister  incident  of  his  career.  After  tho  duel  and  the  elopement 
— Ibe  lady  left  him  soon — Englishmen  aud  Englishwomen,  old  acquaint- 
ances of  his,  began  to  look  shy  on  him.     Married  potentates  began  to  ask 

iliim  to  supper  instead  uf  dinner,  and  he  used  to  be  shown  into  palaces  by 
Ibo  back  staircase  more  often  than  by  the  front  one.  Then  his  old  allies 
and  patrons  began  to  die  oat,  and  a  new  generation  arose,  who  cared  less 

.for  bis  company.     Years  and  his  worries  had  begun  to  touch  him.     He 

[drank  more  than  bo  used  to  do  ;  and  although  his  still  vigorous  constitution 
«oabl«d  bim  to  carry  his  liquor  discreetly,  he  had  something  of  Falstaff's 

f ■    ■■■lb  a  good  deal  of  Bardolph's  nose.     He  had  always  liked  good 

it.  now  the  somewhat  sensual  development  of  bis  chin  said  as 
much.     He  had  lost  the  excellent  appetite  that  used  to  break  agreeably 
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the  most  melancholy  days  ;  ho  ato  very  regularly  still,  but  he  was  seldom 
or  ever  hungry.  Indigestion  and  dyspepsia  nourished  the  bine  devils ; 
they  visited  him  more  frequently  than  ever,  iind  seemed  to  have 
grown  more  malignant.  Then  his  money  embarrassments  had  become 
terrible.  His  wife  had  died,  and  left  him  entitled  to  60U/.  per  annum  for 
life,  neither  more  nor  less.  Had  he  been  a  free  man,  he  might  havB 
existed  on  the  money,  with  prudence.  But  as  Satan  claims  his  bond  after 
a  time  in  the  old  legends,  so  now  the  creditors  who  bad  given  Lawless  his 
swing  for  so  long,  at  last  became  simultaneously  clamorous  oveiywhero. 
Had  they  been  able  to  assign  their  debtor  formally  in  bankruptcy,  it  might 
have  given  rise  to  some  odd  and  intricate  questions  in  international  insol- 
vent law.  But  Lawless  took  eicellent  care  not  to  risk  himself  where  the 
danger  was  imminent.  As  Richard  SwiveUer  sealed  one  street  with  a 
pair  of  gloves  and  another  with  a  dinner,  until  at  length  it  seemed  likely 
he  would  have  to  leave  town  to  go  along  the  Strand,  so  Lawless  could 
only  zig-zag  about  Europe  by  the  most  fantastically  circuitous  dti'tonra. 
It  was  not  surprising  ho  fell  out  of  many  of  his  old  friendships,  when  he 
found  a  many-headed  Cerberus  baying  at  him  from  every  threshold  where 
he  used  to  bo  hospitably  received.  Perhaps  pecuniary  exhaustion  and 
growing  despondency  were  the  twin  causes  of  his  settling  in  the  first 
place  at  Les  Sources,  So  we  have  seen  migratory  small  birds  drop  in 
the  rigging  of  a  ship  in  mid-ocean,  although  they  could  scarcely  hare 
cared  for  their  now  company,  and  would  gladly  have  pursued  their 
flight,  and  followed  the  bent  of  their  instinct,  had  strength  and  cirenm- 
stances  permitted. 

Since  the  days  when  his  decline  might  be  said  to  have  begun,  we  have 
only  glanced  at  the  incidents  of  Lawless's  career.  Were  his  memoirs  to 
be  published,  or  had  his  correspondence  been  preserved,  it  might  have 
been  divided  roughly  into  a  couple  of  periods.  The  first  and  earlier, 
brief  billeU-dotM  and  briefer  answers  to  off-hand  invitations.  The  second, 
or  later,  protests,  protocols,  and  petitions  on  urgent  financial  qnestions. 
His  wife  while  she  lived  must  have  sent  him,  as  wo  said,  a  good  deal  of 
money  at  one  time  or  another.  His  sons,  after  she  died,  had  to  arrange 
more  than  once  with  pressing  creditors,  and  made  him  at  lost  a  ytxj 
moderate  allowance,  paid  in  minute  simis,  at  frequent  intervals.  Yet, 
however  ho  managed  to  come  by  it,  money  he  generally  hud  to  the  last, 
although  he  must  oflen  have  been  reduced  to  dire  necessity.  Did  ho  b«g 
it  or  borrow  it,  and  if  so,  where  ?  The  mystery,  possibly,  will  never  be 
solved.     But  to  the  last,  as  wo  said,  ho  indulged  in  high  \'.  '  .^8 

Sources,  and  he  mot  his  I.O.U.'s  when  the  game  had  gone  a^-i. 

If  romorec  and  regrets  may  be  accepted  for  repentance — if  th^re  it 
any  such  thing  as  an  earthly  purgatory,  where  man  may  bo  purged,  fcy 
suiforitig,  of  the  nns  and  follies  of  one's  earlier  oxiMtenciu.  LawUss's  sotonn 
at  Les  Sources  dionld  bare  '  '  I 

penoQco  where  he  xinued,  luju  — .-  l    i.    ..        ,.._._,   .._  _.i. 

bragging  on  towards  the  diabonoored  grave  ho  had  always  be&na  W» 
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eyes ;  longing  for  repose,  and  yet  only  doubting  whether  he  should  ever 
find  it ;  with  a  constitution  shattered  like  his  hopes,  and  sensibilities 
morbidly  sharpened  by  his  sorrows ;  living  the  ghastly  caricature  of  his 
former  life ;  holding  his  old  language  from  habit,  and  often  thinking  his 
old  thoughts,  yet  thinking  very  differently  when  left  to  himself,  and  pro- 
foundly, as  only  a  man  could  think  who  was  gifted  with  his  power  of 
reflection ;  liked  to  the  last  by  those  who  knew  him  the  best,  and 
Bhiinkiiig  all  the  time  from  a  liking  that  must  be  akin  to  pity ;  dying 
deserted  by  all  but  a  couple  of  men  whose  hearts  he  had  won — a  foreign 
doctor,  who  refased  his  fees,  and  a  British  official,  who  deferred  his  holiday 
to  help  him ;  the  end  of  this  brilliant,  vicious,  good-hearted,  jolly  old 
cosmopolitan,  was  the  very  symbol  of  his  whole  miserable  life. 


9S 
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Who  docs  not  remember  the  greediness  of  the  Athenians  fur  ne^rs  ? 
The  love  of  gossip  was  one  of  their  most  striking  characteristics,  and 
"  What  news?  "  was  as  much  part  of  the  business  of  the  Agorn  when 
friends  met  each  other  at  noon,  as  the  price  of  the  freshest  tbimnjr  or 
the  condition  of  the  flower-girl's  violets.  No  event  was  too  small  for 
them  to  chronicle  ;  no  shifting  of  life's  kaleidoscope  too  minute  for  them 
to  follow ;  and  it  may  also  be  added,  few  characters  too  high  for  them 
to  respect  by  reticence,  or  too  low  for  them  to  ignore  by  silence.  Maid, 
matron,  andhetaira;  statesman  and  slave;  the  favonrite  poet's  latest  ode; 
the  fashionable  sophist's  last  oration  ;  what  blunder  of  uncouth  simplicity 
the  newest  importation  from  Sparta  had  committed  over  night  at  tb« 
table  of  his  luxurious  entertainer ;  and  how  that  fuir-faced  Boeotian  in  the 
Coan  vest  yonder,  was  spoiled  so  soon  us  she  opened  her  pretty  mouth 
and  spoke  ;  of  all  things  under  heaven  and  on  earth  so  far  as  thoy  knew 
them,  and  of  some  they  did  not  know,  they  disconrsed  freely  ;  discussing 
and  dissecting  without  reticence,  without  stint,  as  no  other  people  have 
done  before  or  since.  They  were  the  lovers  of  gossip  pur  rxcelleiicf,  and 
Athens  woa  the  paradise  of  all  the  newsmongers  of  the  time  ;  for  neither 
dramatist  nor  orator  could  get  a  bearmg  if  a  witless  follow  raised  tha  eiy ; 
"  News  1  news  I  news  from  the  Hesperides  ;  news  from  the  CassiteridM ; 
news  of  Glancus  ;  news  of  Phryne  ;  who  will  hear  my  news  ?  " 

But  even  the  Athenians  had  their  limits  and  knew  when  to  forboar. 
If  they  laughed  ont  a  babbling  welcome  to  the  winged  Hermes  carrying 
men's  words  and  deeds  as  freight  from  land  to  land,  they  paid  reverenett 
to  the  Egyptian-bom  Harpocrates  and  respected  the  sign  he  made.  Tb« 
line  of  gossip  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  if  they  would  not  be  like  their 
own  harpies  ravening  and  befouling  nil  things ;  and  they  drew  it  at  IIm 
door  of  the  tomb.  The  dead  were  as  sacred  to  them  as  the  godi; 
Hades  as  impenetrable  as  Olympus.  So  much  of  latent  deUeacy  and«r- 
laid  this  sunny  old-world  lovo  of  gossip,  this  chatt<;riug,  laaghing,  ligfai* 
minded  delight  in  porsuuul  details.  Yet  the  Athenians  were  "  heathens  " 
in  the  common  language  of  oar  day ;  tlieir  civilisation  was  but  a  |>oor 
superficial  kind  of  thing  compared  with  our  own,  we  say  complacoatly, 
li/Ung  our  eyes  from  our  statistics  of  crime  and  poverty ;  and  thdr 
philosoj'l        '  ■      li  tiowhcro  '  ^  our  deeper 

aoDse  ot  '  iiy,  our  h  i,  and  what 

wa  know  ot  the  npinlunl  nature  of  man,  hidden  from  tliem.     N«r«ith«)«M 
Uie  Atbesiaus  respected  the  memory  of  their  dead  ;  and  wa  do  ooi. 
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^^xheir  qnulity  of  hamon  pity,  of  hntnao  honour,  their  sense  of  fairness 
eTien  as  man  to  man,  came  into  play  when  there  was  none  to  reply;  and 
tba  man  who  would  not  hare  ecrupled  to   hare  lampooned  his  living 
friend,  to  hare  made  him  a  butt  for  any  number  of  damaging  jests,  and 
to  have  hetrayed  his  secrets  to  inconvenient  listeners,  would  have  thought 
1 1  ■  amcd  and  dishonoured  for  ever  had  he  carried  his  treachery  or 

I  L.L  .......^  beyond  the  grave — had  he  accused  when  defence  was  impossible, 

Biid   betrayed  when  secure  from  revenge.     The  ghost  wandering  moam- 

Lfollj  in  the  pale  world  of  shadows  had  still  susceptibilities  and  affec- 

riioDS  to   be  wounded  by  the  poisoned  arrows  and  insulted  by   coarse 

handling  ;    and  the   tender  fragrance  of  love,  the   nobler  oflering  of 

honour,    were  assumed,  not  nnrcasonably,  to  bo  ns  much  his   due  now 

whsn  helpless  and  silent  as  when  he  walked  self-protecting,  face  to  face 

LsmoDg  his  fellows,  their  equal  if  not  their  master. 

'       Formerly,  too,  a  certain  faithfulness  of  obedience  went  hand  in  hand 

with  this  sacredness  of  silence  as  the  only  loyal  method  known  of  showing 

Lreapect  to  the  dead.     His  wishes  were  to  be  carried  out  as  honourably  ns 

rif  be  still  had  power  to  enforce  them  ;  just  as  his  weaknesses  were  to  bo 

a*  lightly  touched  as  if  he  was  to  be  met  half  an  hour  hence  at  the  next 

■'■treet  corner  to  discuss  with  his  biographer  what  had  been  said  of  him  ; 

nod  above  all,  the  mysteries  of  his  inner  life,  his  private  feelings,  his 

BMKt   sorro<v8,   things   which   he  himself   had  so  jealously  concealed, 

'%en  to  be  religiously  kept  from  the  coarse  gossip,  the  cold  gaze  of  the 

vortd.     No  firiend  would  have  said  of  the  dead  he  had  loved  and  lived 

with,  words  which  it  would  have  been  dishonourable  to  have  said  of  the 

living ;  words,  indeed,  which  he  dared  not  have  said  of  the  living ;  for  the 

same  cause  as  that  which  makes  it  impossible  for  a  high-minded  gentle- 

maa  lo  speak  ill  of  the  absent  who  caimot  defend  themselves.     The  very 

belplotsnesa   of  the  dead  was   their    safeguard    against  indiocretion  as 

Lgiguost  slander;  and  tie  morluU  nil  nhi  bonum  only  expressed  the  general 

'napect  for  that  helplessness. 

Wa  have  changed  all  that  oldtimo  honour,  all  that  bygone  loyalty 
etft'  Wc  have  gone  in  now  for  a  coarse  and  cruel  chatter  we  call 

floyl  :y  candour,  but  which  is    in  reality  nothing   but   love    of 

■candal  and  of  gossip  carried  to  the  highest  point  of  indecency.  Death, 
I  inatMd  of  drawing  the  veil  closer  and  with  more  reverent  protection 
PTOuod  the  memory  of  one's  friend,  is  the  signal  for  flinging  it  off  as  a  rag 
which  has  fulfilled  its  uses ;  for  opening  nil  doors ;  prying  into  all  comers ; 
publishing  every  secret  which,  when  living,  the  poor  fellow  had  guarded 
with  such  anxious  care ;  proclaiming  broadly,  positively,  every  vague  and 
half-f<Mm  "     octing  every  sacred  thought ;  tossing  as  a  curiosity 

10  Xli«  cr>'  iiud  about  from  each  to  each,  gaped  at,  wondered 

at  by  Iho  calloos  and  those  who  never  grieved,  every  hidden  sorrow ; 
atknag  aa  a  sacrifice  to  the  Avengers,  to  bo  branded  as  a  monstrosity, 
tittry  ordinary  human  fntilty,  every  small  und  common  divergence  from 
the  tirai^ht  osd  narrow  path,    Now  it  is  the  irrepressible  interviewer  who 
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lurks  in  the  shadow  of  the  sick  chamber  and  photographs  the  details  of 
the  death-bed  with  revolting  minuteness ;  now  it  is  the  private  friend 
who  turns  into  literary  capital  his  former  intimacy  with  the  illnstriooa 
dead,  and  makes  the  whole  world  ixee  of  confidences  given  to  him  in 
trust.  Between  the  hungers  and  the  betrayers  the  security  of  the  grave  has 
gone  ;  exhaled  like  the  dew  of  tho  morning  in  the  fierce  glare  of  the  noon- 
tide ;  and  the  sharpness  of  the  sting  of  death  is  increased  by  the  know- 
ledge of  what  is  to  come  after  all  else  is  over. 

No  sooner  does  a  great  man  die  than  every  miserable  secret  is  mndo 
public  property.  The  various  stages  of  his  disease  are  reported  in  exlenm, 
and  surgical  and  pathological  facts  flood  the  newspapers  and  magazines, 
which,  had  he  foreseen  their  publication,  would  have  added  immeasurable 
anguish  to  his  pain.  His  most  careless  as  well  as  his  most  confidential 
letters  are  published  crudely,  as  they  were  dashed  off  in  a  moment  of  on- 
reflecting  expansion  ;  and  fat  heads  wag  exultingly  over  banalities  which 
reconcile  them  to  themselves  and  their  own  imbecility.  Homer  nods, 
and  the  asses  bray.  If  he  has  committed  what  the  world  calls  on  indis- 
cretion, the  woman  and  her  children  are  exhibited  in  the  pages  of  the 
memorialist  as  one  exhibits  waxwork  figures  in  a  raree  show ;  and  the 
love  which  he  had  cherished  in  secret,  and  may  be  repented  of  in  agooj, 
is  beaten  out  into  so  many  paragraphs  of  prurient  sensationalism,  with 
more  hinted  at,  says  the  chronicler,  than  it  is  safe  or  decent  to  dot^. 
Had  he  an  unfortunate  attachment,  where  the  course  had  run  rough  and 
not  smooth,  the  world  inherits  the  chronicle,  and  learns  exactly  the 
amount  of  disappointment  he  felt,  and  the  length  of  time  it  took  him 
to  get  over  it ;  with  speculations  never  coming  to  an  end  of  what  he 
would  have  been  and  how  he  would  have  risen  had  the  fates  been  kind 
and  Mary  his.  Had  he  an  unjust  suspicion  of  men,  such  as  is  often 
the  accompaniment  of  an  overworked  brain  and  a  diseased  body,  the  ex- 
pressions of  his  sick  mood  are  scattered  abroad,  even  though  a  better 
mind  withdrew  them  before  death,  and  there  was  a  full  and  free  reconcilia* 
tion  all  round. 

IVirn  n'eit  tacri  pour  wx  ta}inir  :  and  nothing  is  sacred  to  a  biographer 
of  that  lower  type  where  the  instincts  of  the  jackal  and  byccna  meet.  His 
article  is  written  in  the  tears  and  blood  of  his  dead  friend  ;  but  what 
of  that  ?  It  gives  him  both  l.ttdui  and  money ;  and  some  of  the  glory 
of  the  illustrious  deceased  is  reflected  on  him  as  the  one  who,  by  hia 
own  showing,  stood  nearest  to  the  photosphere,  and  was  most  closdj 
enveloped  in  its  rays.    In  fact,  some  l '  Vnt  this 

glory  is  owing  in  reality  in  chief  part  i  lLo  nti 

creators  of  Ute  reputation  which  spread  so  far  and  rose  so  high.  It  was 
they  who  farmed  out  for  the  world's  profit  and  put  to  their  trae  nae* 
powers  which  eke  would  have  lain  buried  in  ohscnrity,  like  the  tAl«nt 
wrapped  in  the  napkin,     if  they  did  not  p  ::< 

which  took  the  generation  by  storm  or  held  it  L.  „ ., ^rJ> 

oreatod  a  now  era  in  literature,  and  opened  a  now  pathway  for  sciunce,  far 
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[  dAteemaiialup,    for    art,   Uiej    at    least    ednoated,    directed,    coached, 

►  dug  ont,  inspired.      If  they  were  not  the  acorn  whence  sprang  the  oak 

Uut  raised   Its  green  glory  so  high  to  the  hearens,  yet  they  were  the 

lid  and  the  phosphates,  the  air  and  the  light,  by  which  it  gained 

jlh  and  vitality.     Of  what  use  is  latent  force  without  the  motive 

power  to  get  it  going  ?     la  it  not  the  ^rheel  which  gives  the  diamond  its 

-.-  as  well   as  its   current   commercial  value  ?    and   where 

lod  be  without  the  coral  insect  at  its  roots  ?      So   they 

I  tprcsd  Ibc  varnish  of  Self  over  their  pages ;  and  what  yon  read  ia  not  the 

real  life  of  the  man  as  he  was  in  his  ovm  private  identity,  or  as  he  appeared 

to  the  world  at  large,  but  the  life  of  the  man  according  to  the  asserted 

I  D&nipalation  of  his  biographer — Charles  as  John  made  him,  Charles  as  he 

iros  to  John,  Charles  as  he  would  have  been  without  John,  but  most  of 

aU,  John  as  he  was  to  Charles,  and  as  he  wishes  his  dear  friends  and 

L  JtUoir-W'it  '  ■  ■       .  that  he  was.     May  not  the  slug  be  proud  of 

•thfl  pcacl'  1  to  witness  the  splendour  of  the  foothold  he 

hms  made  for  himself '? 

If  these  are  some  of  the  penalties  which  the  illustrious  dead  have  to 

suffer  at  the  hands  of  their  friends,  men  who  probably  did  honestly  love 

I  Aem,  only  loving  self  more,  and  being  men  neither  in  whoso  character 

Bor  whoso  love  exists  the  faintest  line  of  delicacy,  they  fare  still  worse  at 

those  of  their  mero  acquaintances.     Crowds  of  these  acquaintances  start 

1      '"  ia  the  evening  round  the  grave,  and  claim  as  their  beloved 

A  Lo  lies  dumb  and  powerless  within  it — him  with  whom  when 

;  they  had  never  had  more  than  the  most  passing,  most  superficial 

■rse,  and  would  never  have  been  admitted  to  more.     Fancy  con- 

;  spreading  over  all  sorts  of  important  topics  are  reported  as 

ibknog  taken  place  between  them — conversations  of  the  gravest  mament 

Ixult  on  the  elcnder  foundation  of  a  passing  half-hour's  chat ;  and  the 

mMt  Msaitivo  and  reticent  of  men — one  who  did  not  unbosom  himself 

'rbttiy  lo  '         '  "    loarost,  and  who  always  seemed  to  hold  the  key  in  re- 

-i-  exhibited  as  a  gushing  babbler  who  gave  his  confidence 

'<  onbcMtatingly  to  a  nhance  companion  met  at  a  fashionable  dinner  table, 

neither  claim  nor  merit  for  such  distinction.     Yon  who  were  his 

1  of  many  years'  standing,  and  whoso  relations  to  him  were  close  and 

eal,  Dover  beard  him  utter  such  an  opinion,  detail  such  a  fact.     Yet  it 

i.Ti-c  i._,  you  that  he  would  have  surely  told  you  before  this  would-be 

spying-ont  the  secret  doings  of  the  gods,  this  babbling  traitor  to 

tU6  toy:''        '     ■'•it.     Ktill,  you  cannot  give  the  lie  of  which  you  feel 

moralf}'  t'  'r  you  cannot  prove  yonr  negative  nor  answer  the  de- 

mnmr : — "  Is  your  ignorance  to  set  the  measure  of  my  knowledge  ?    If 

h«  eboM  to  elect  me  his  confidant  rather  than  you,  are  yon  in  your  right 

to  ^iKlaim  hifl  confidences  ?  "     You  are  forced  to  stand  by  whUe  the 

revelations  pours  on,  contenting  yourself  by  say- 

...jj  -..„j.. .  .        »  ...  „jI  believe  it.    It  ia  unlike  my  friend,  and  altogether 
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ont  of  barmony  with  his  character.    To  me  it  ia  all  manifestlj  false  and 
made  up." 

You  may  say  this  privately,  but  you  cannot  prove  it  publicly ;  and 
I  even  if  you  could,  you  would  not  be  able  to  undo  the  harm  already  done. 
'  The  world  is  too  fond  of  the  personal  garbage  of  gossip  to  willingly  relin- 
quish any  portion  of  which  it  may  have  got  hold  :  and  the  coarsest  daubs 
are  accepted  as  life-like  portraits  by  those  who  never  saw  the  living  face 
and  are  curious  as  to  its  features.  It  is  fur  easier  to  create  an  impression 
than  to  undo  it  when  once  made,  and  a  distortion  need  not  be  wilfully 
malicious  to  hurt  for  all  time. 

What  pain  this  kind  of  rude  publicity,  this  gross  delineation,  this  fiilso 
exaggeration  gives  those  of  the  more  reverent  and  loyal  friends  to  whom 
the  dead  are  as  sacred  as  the  living,  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  But 
every  man  or  woman  who  has  known  and  loved  one  renowned  has  to  go 
through  the  same  sad  experience  when  the  harpies  of  memoir  and  biogra- 
phy settle  on  the  loved  remains,  and  defile  what  they  touch — when  the 
blatant  and  self-seeking  offer  sweet  sacritice  to  themselves,  making  the 
dead  their  victim.  But  what  do  these  care  whether  they  pain  the  living 
or  deface  the  dead  ?  Fiction  goes  as  far  as  fact  in  the  manufacture  of 
saleable  copy,  and  shoddy  is  to  be  found  in  literature  as  well  as  in  the 
loom.  The  thing  cared  for  and  worked  for  is  gain  ;  not  the  truth  or  the 
falsehood  by  which  it  is  got;  and,  after  all,  are  we  so  much  worse  than 
our  neighbours  7  we  say  with  indignant  self-defence,  when  some  chance 
Ithuriel  pricks  us  and  we  are  startled  at  the  thing  revealed.  Do  all  so- 
called  friendships  ring  true  ?  are  all  the  jewels  otl'ered  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  credulous  and  unwary  just  as  they  are  made  to  appear  ?  Seeing 
I  that  the  living  can  rise  up  and  denounce  as  if  we  offend  them — can  deny 
our  claims  to  intimacy  if  made  without  warrant — can  give  the  lie  to  our 
pretended  confidences  when  they  travel  round  to  them  again  in  that  inevi- 
I  table  circle  traced  by  Nemesis — can  say  "  Depart,  for  1  never  knew  yon," 
when  we  go  famiUarly  before  them  offering  our  hand — it  is  safest  to  tuko 
the  dead  as  the  foundation  whereon  to  embroider  our  phantasy  of  memo- 
ries. And  to  make  ourselves  safe  is  an  instinct  given  to  man  for  hixgoodJ 
and  not  to  be  despised  by  the  grateful  believer  in  Providence.  Tho  offie*^ 
of  devil's  advocato  has  never  been  vacant  since  it  was  first  filled  in  tho 
.  apple-tree;  and  the  present  generation  ia  not  the  one  to  vote  it  a 
^  sinecure. 

It   seems   to   me  that  nothing;  can  be  in  worse  taste  than  all  this 

wretched   half- scandalous,    half-indelicate  gossip  which   ia  made  publiaa 

pro]>erty  so  soon  as  a  great  man  dies  ;  nothing  more  substantially  ontniM 

I  than  the  so-rulled  realistic  method  n{  giving  nndno  prominence  to  pothW 

Ipentoual  fraiilios  and  fulblea  under  tho  plea  of  candour  and  ('IH'xr  tli^ 

[irhole  trutli.    Just  as  a  photograph  where  the  light  has  been  i  y  1 

>r4Mnsod  ia  not  like  th<- person,  111'  :   I    .    i,J 

HABm  niMt  absolutely  exact  fuit  :i.Mpr>>->i...iijl 

beeaase  taken  without  the  eoDtczt  and  Enrroandings  belonging  to  ttium. 
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W  oce's  character  can  he  subjected  to  tliis  bald  and  crael  mappingout 
by  bits,  and  retaJD  any  sweetness,  any  harmony.  It  is  not  eveil 
aamtomy ;  it  ia  matilation  and  distortion.  But  it  is  the  fashion  of  the 
present  day ;  and  everyone  who  has  a  damaging  fact,  a  dwarfing  view,  an 
iiihkrmonioas  rendering  to  present  of  a  great  man  lost  to  us,  holds  it  as  a 
dn^  be  owes  to  truth  and  posterity  to  put  it  fon*ard  with  as  little  delay 
and  scant  delicacy  as  possible — more  especially  if  in  puttbg  it  forward  he 
drives  himself  to  the  front  along  with  it — if,  in  adding  a  stone  to  the 
cairn,  ho  engraves  his  own  name  in  bold  and  showy  letters  on  the  one  side, 
wnwling  his  friend's  in  wretched  pin-pricks  on  the  other.  It  is  the 
bshion  of  the  present  day  to  extol  Boswell  without  nndcrstandmg  him, 
ft&d  to  justify  a  bad  copj'  by  the  worth  of  the  original. 

As  bad  in  its  own  way  is  that  fulsome  adulation  which  makes  of  the 
dead  B^nta  and  heroes  they  never  were  in  life — which  praises  a  wry  neck 
lu  ■  grace,  and  calls  a  fault  by  the  name  of  a  virtue  because  ht  possessed 
it  and  his  name  must  be  kept  pure.  The  morbid  sensibility  which 
nerer  rose  to  healthy  self-respect,  and  was  always  ashamed  of  because 

-dominated  by  circumstance —as  if  circumstance  w^as  greater  than 
character,  and  the  worth  of  a  man's  nature  consists  in  what  he  has  about 
him,  and  not  in  what  he  is — this  morbid  sensibility  is  to  be  praised  as  an 
exe«Ilent  proof  of  surpassing  delicacy.  He  who  would  blame  it  as  the 
sign  of  that  fatal  want  of  moral  robustness,  that  desperate  need  of 
XDAScuUne  self-esteem  and  self-support  by  which  men  are  ruined  and  their 
xnanLood  betrayed,  is  scouted  as  a  slanderer,  or  at  best  one  of  those 
eoane-sunded  hodmen  of  the  race  who  know  nothing  of  the  lines  and 
ttmury  of  finer  architecture.  The  faithlessness  to  obhgations  which 
galled,  and  to  ties  which  wearied,  was  only  an  allowable  exercise  of  free 
I  in  the  man  of  genius  who  had  to  care  first  of  all  to  keep  that  genius 
fgood  working  condition,  and  who  was  not  to  be  hampered  by  the  petty 

pnoralities  binding  on  meaner  men.  Where  a  grocer  is  a  scoundrel  if  he 
DCgleets  his  children  or  docs  not  pay  his  bills,  a  man  who  makes  pretty 
rhymes  and  is  called  a  poet,  or  who  paints  pretty  pictures  and  is  called 
an  artist,  may  throw  his  on  the  chance  charity  of  friends,  and  forgot  time 
and  trade  in  dreams  that  are  more  rapturous  than  profitable.  His 
adtJatocj  biographer  will  show  that  his  dreams  were  more  to  the  purpose 
than  another  man's  work  ;  and  that  it  was  better  for  the  world  at  large 
that  be  should  gi^'e  himself  to  his  fancies  than  to  honest  methods  of 
nr.  1  whercbj'  to  live  and  pay  his  way.     The  grocer  and  the 

.  gaaiu-  -  m  ditl'erent  planes  of  righteousness,  and  are  to  be  judged  by 
ilUlerest  standards  of  merit.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  moral 
late,  according  to  the  Boswells  who  pride  themselves  on  the  manner 
'irLich  thty  carry  figs  to  their  patrons  ;  and  genius  is  as  an  alchemist 
who  eon  turn  base  metal  into  gold  and  evolve  living  beauty  out  of  calcined 
aahev.  The  common  sense  of  mankind  is  against  them ;  and  virtue,  and 
truth,  and  loyalty  to  one's  word,  and  faithfulness  to  one's  engagements— 
tisc  truth  of  a  man's  heart  and  nature,  in  fact — are  things  more  precious  in 
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baman  Iiistory  than  the  subtile  bniiu  apt  at  weaving  delicate  fancies  if 
ooapled  with  the  selUsh  temper  which  acknowledged  no  God  but  self,  and 
OTerrid  every  obligation  so  soon  as  it  becnme  embarrassing. 

Thus,  between  the  babblers  and  the  flatterers,  the  biographers  who 
mark  with  a  broad  arrow  every  secret  fault  and  every  private  foible,  and 
the  adulators  who  present  vices  dressed  up  as  virtues  and  require  us  to 
respect  what  U  despicable  and  love  what  is  abhorrent,  the  poor  daiub 
dead  come  to  bad  passes  in  these  days,  and  the  art  of  tho  memoir  wriUur 
is  one  which,  for  the  most  part,  is  a  curse  to  the  memory  of  the  departed. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  we  fall  upon  a  delicately  touched  and  subtiicly 
Boggestivc  bit  of  writing,  whereia  the  author's  own  personality  is  sup- 
pressed, so  that  no  literary  or  social  capital  is  sought  to  be  made  out  of 
the  association,  where  nothing  is  told  that  ought  to  be  concealed,  nothing 
glossed  over  that  ought  to  be  condemned,  and  nothing  kept  back  that  the 
world  has  the  right  to  know  of  one  of  its  leaders  and  foremost  citizens. 

There  arc  certain  facts  of  a  man's  life  which  show  his  character,  and 
reconcile  much  that  else  seems  discordant ;  and  others  which  have  nothing 
of  tho  quality  of  circumstance  about  tht-m — which  are  mere  facts  self- 
contained,  beginning  and  ending  in  themselves,  and  valuable  only  on  tho 
lowest  grounds  of  gossip  and  scandal.  Tho  true  biographer  can  judge 
between  these  two  kinds,  and  the  faithful  friend  knows  by  intuition  which 
to  reject  and  which  to  relate.  The  laorality  of  tho  man  who  leaves  his 
wife  in  favour  of  a  newer  love,  and  condemns  because  be  injures  her,  ia 
very  different  from  the  morality  of  him  who  leaves  her  for  incompa- 
tibility of  temper  acknowledged  on  both  sides,  and  who,  though  he  finds 
solace  in  the  future,  forbears  ever  to  speak  bitterly  of  the  past.  And 
the  action  has  to  be  spoken  of  differently.  In  tho  broad  outlines  both  up 
the  same  ;  in  essential  qualities  they  are  utterly  unlike,  and  not  to  bo  nil«d 
by  the  same  measure.  And  this  may  stand  as  an  illustration  of  mora 
than  itself,  and  of  the  tact  as  well  aa  judgment  required  when  dealing 
with  the  histories  of  men — ^tho  revelations  that  must  needs  be  made,  and 
tho  verdict,  from  passing  which  there  is  no  way  of  escape  for  him  who 
would  be  honest  and  at  the  same  time  reverent. 

These  green  spots  of  love  and  tact  and  reverence  and  truth,  aQ 
united  in  the  biographical  desert,  are  rare ;  and  few  hold  the  reputation 

of  the  dead  to  be  as  sacred  as  that  of  the  living,  or  regard  !'  '-•^a 

as  trustees  of  the  delicacy  they  would  not  have  ventured  to  o&  .3 

face ;  few,  again,  standing  on  tho  other  side  of  the  way,  think  it  nl^t■dful 
to  make  of  tlieir  hero  a  fiJliblo  man,  and  to  show  whoro  tlie  jolnK  in  hU 
armour  provtsd  him  vulnerable  and  mortal.    It  is  all  either  thu  ■:' 

the  suwem  and  the  '       "  "  ■  ■  [ 

b«  lost,  or  else  it  i>  -t 

to  eoDcoal  tliis  homely  trait  and  that  nnfuvonrable  blemish — tb«  pre- 
eentation  of  a  colmtrless  ideal  as  devoid  of  life-likenusa  aa  of  boanty.  Is 
any  case  tiitxt  is  vastly  too  much  memoir  writing  as  a  role,  and  too 
jpQlngMMU  an  amoant  of  rovolation  and  chatter  about  the  dead.    Hon 
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ultima  tinea  rerum  est.  This  was  one  of  the  old>time  axioms,  believed 
and  accepted  for  the  comfort  of  the  wretched.  With  death  came  the  end  of 
all  disaster,  and  no  pnrsning  Fniy  could  pass  the  dread  portals  of  the 
tomb.  Had  thej  had  the  interviewer  and  memorialist,  the  man  who 
reeeired  his  firiend  at  his  own  board  and  made  private  jottings  of  his 
sayings — who  stored  np  in  his  memory  what  gifts  he  carried  to  him 
when  the  poor  wretch  lay  sick,  and  how  many  jonmeys  he  and  his  made 
across  the  square  to  visit  him — ^who  noted  his  agonies,  and  gave  the  public 
a  digram  of  his  sufferings — who  made  himself  the  one  gigantic  capital  I 
in  all  that  passed  between  them,  and  placed  his  "  illustrious  friend  "  as  a 
pismire  crawling  humbly  in  the  shadow  thrown  by  that  noble  colunm 
across  their  joint  track;  had  they  known  of  flatterers  and  detractors, 
flinging,  the  one  his  sickly  sweets,  the  other  hk  bitter  venom,  and  both 
their  miserable  personalities,  into  the  sacred  place  of  departed  souls — they 
would  not  have  applauded  Horace  when  he  wrote  that  line,  and  ciystallised 
their  simple  &ith  in  death  as  the  end  of  all  things.  And  had  he,  the  poet 
himself,  lived  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  here,  he  too  would  have 
known  that  this  death  does  not  end  all  things  for  man,  but  that  the  day 
after  is  the  one  to  be  most  feared ;  and  that  even  a  brave  man  may 
shudder  when  he  contemplates  the  well-known  tequeUe  of  his  decease— a 
minute  pathological  description  of  his  case  in  a  medical  journal,  for  one 
who  was  as  modest  as  a  maiden;  a  gossiping  memoir  in  a  magazme, 
when  facts  are  scarce  and  length  remunerative,  for  one  who  was  reticent 
and  not  egotistical;  a  iiineral  sermon  by  a  popular  preacher,  burking 
both  facts  and  vices  under  one  huge  pitchplaster  of  praise,  for  him  whose 
God  had  been  himself  and  whose  own  will  was  his  own  law ;  maybe  a 
statue  in  Leicester  Square  for  one  well  versed  in  art  and  sensitive  to 
beauty ;  or  a  "  national  memorial,"  whereof  the  committee  come  to 
loggerheads  at  first  starting,  and  no  one  agrees  to  anything  the  other 
proposes,  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  a  man  as  meek  as  Moses  and  as  shy 
as  a  nun. 

E.  L.  L. 
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CU AFTER   XIII. 

HERE  is  no  each 
picturesquo  inei- 
dent  in  life  as  the 
sadden  changes 
of  fortnne  which 
make  n  completo 
revolntion  in  the 
fate  of  families  or 
individnols  witb- 
ont  either  action 
or  merit  of  their 
own.  That  which 
wo  arc  most  fami- 
liar with  is  the 
change  from  com- 
fort to  poverty, 
which  so  often 
takes  place,  as  it 
had    dona     with 

the  Damercls,  wLeii  the  head  of  a  house,  cither  iucaatious  or  nnfortanato, 
goes  out  of  this  world  leaving  not  only  sorrow,  but  misery,  behind  him, 
and  the  bereavement  is  intensified  by  social  downfall  and  all  the  trials 
that  accompany  loss  of  means.  Bat  for  the  prospect  of  Mr.  Incledon's 
backing  op,  this  would  have  implied  a  total  change  in  the  prospects  and 
condition  of  the  entire  household,  for  all  hope  of  higher  edueatiuu  must 
have  been  given  np  for  the  boys;  they  must  have  dropped  into  any 
poor  occupation  which  happened  to  bo  within  their  reach,  with  gratitude 
that  Uiey  were  able  to  maiutaio  themselves ;  and  us  for  the  girls,  what 
conld  they  do,  poor  children,  unless  by  some  lucky  ehanco  of  marriage  ? 
This  poor  hope  would  have  given  them  one  remaining  chance  not  possible 
to  tlicir  brothers  ;  but,  except  that,  what  had  they  all  to  look  forward  to  f 
This  was  Mrs.  Damerol's  excuse  for  urging  liose's  unwilling  conaent  to 
Mr.  Incledon's  proposal.  But  lo  I  all  this  was  changed  as  by  a  msgieian'i 
wand.  The  clonds  rolled  off  the  sky,  the  sunshine  camo  oat  ogaio,  tbo 
family  recovered  its  prospects,  it*!  bupcs,   '  ottd  all 

this  in  a  moment.    Mrs.  Damentl'iJ  old  ujli  .  L>rig 

who  liad  qttarrelled  with  all  his  family.     8he  had  not  soca  him  since  i 
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%u  a  chnd,  and  none  of  her  cUldren  had  seen  him  at  all — and  she  never 

knew  exactly  what  it  was  that  made  him  select  her  for  his  heir.   Probably  it 

v>a  pity  ;  probably  admiration  for  the  brave  stand   she   was  making 

igunst  poverty — perhaps  only  caprice,  or  because  she  had  never  asked 

anything  from  him ;  bnt,  whatever  the  canse  was,  there  was  the  happy 

nsnlt.    In  the  evening  anxiety,  care,  disconragement,  bitter  humiliation, 

ud  pain ;  in  the  morning  sadden  ease,  comfort,  happiness — for,  in  the 

■bwnce  of  anything  better,  it  is  a  great  happiness  to  have  money  enongh 

liar  all  yonr  needs,  and  to  be  able  to  give  yoor  children  what  they  want, 

and  pay  yonr  bills  and  owe  no  man  anything.     In  the  thonght  of  being 

rich  enongh  to  do  all  this  Mrs.  Damerel's  heart  leapt  np  in  her  breast, 

like  the  heart  of  a  child.     Next  moment  she  remembered,  and  with  a 

ptog  of  sudden  anguish  asked  herself,  oh,  why — why  had  not  this  come 

noner,  when  he,  who  would  have  enjoyed  it  so  much,  might  have  had  the 

enjoyment  ?    This  feeling  sprang  np  by  instinct  in  her  mind,  notwith- 

Ktending  her  bitter  consciousness  of  all  she  had  suffered    from  her 

hosband's  carelessness  and  self-regard — for  love]  is  the  strangest  ,of  all 

untiments,    and  can  indulge  and   condemn  in  a  breath,   without  any 

lense  of  inconsistency.     This  was  the  pervading  thought  in  Mrs.  Damerel's 

mind  as  the  news  spread  through  the  awakened  house,  making  even  the 

children  giddy  with  hopes  of  they  knew  not  what.     How  he  would  have 

(njoyed  it  all — the  added  luxury,  the  added  consequence ! — far  more  than 

>he  would  enjoy  it,  notwithstandiug  that  it  came  to  her  like  life  to  the 

djbg.    She  had  taken  no  notice  of  Rose's  exclamation,  nor  of  the  flash 

of  joy  which  the  girl  betrayed.     I  am  not  sure,  indeed,  that  she  observed 

tbem,  being  absorbed  in  her  own  feelings,  which   come  first  even  in  the 

most  generous  minds,  at  such  a  crisis  and  revolution  of  fate. 

As  for  Rose,  it  was  the  very  giddiness  of  delight  that  she  felt, 
nnnasoning  and  even  unfeeling.  Her  sacrifice  had  become  unnecessary — 
■ke  was  free  !  So  she  thonght,  poor  child,  with  a  total  indifference  to 
boDonr  and  her  word,  which  I  do  not  attempt  to  excuse.  She  never  once 
thonght  of  her  word,  or  of  the  engagement  she  had  come  under,  or  of  the 
nun  who  had  been  so  kind  to  her,  and  loved  her  so  faithfully.  The 
children  had  holiday  on  that  l)lcs3ed  morning,  and  Rose  ran  out  with 
them  into  the  garden,  and  ran  wild  with  pnre  excess  of  joy.  This  was 
the  first  day  that  Mr.  Nolan  had  visited  them  since  he  went  to  his  new 
duties,  and  as  the  Curate  came  into  the  garden,  somewhat  tired  after  a 
long  walk,  and  expecting  to  find  his  friends  something  as  he  had  left 
thm — if  not  mourning,  yet  subdued  as  true  mourners  continue  after  the 
shupness  of  their  grief  is  ended — he  was  struck  with  absolute  dismay  to 
meet  Rose,  flashed  and  joyons,  with  one  of  the  children  mounted  on  her 
shoulders,  and  pnrsned  by  the  rest,  in  the  highest  of  high  romps,  the 
Spring  air  resounding  with  their  shouts.  Rose  blushed  a  little  when  she 
saw  him.  She  put  down  her  little  brother  from  her  shoulder,  and  came 
forward  beaming  with  happiness  and  kindness. 

"Oh,  how  glad  I  am  that  you  have  come  today,"  she  said,  and  explained 
toIm  zzz. — ^No.  176.  6. 
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forthwith  all  the  circumstances  with  the  frank  diffuse  explacstoriness  df 
youth.  "  Now  we  are  rich  again  ;  and  oh,  Mr.  Nolan,  I  am  so  happy  I  " 
she  cried,  her  soft  eyes  glowing  with  an  excess  of  light  which  dazzled  the 
Curate. 

People  who  have  never  been  rich  themselves,  and  never  have  any 
chance  of  being  rich,  find  it  difficult  sometimes  to  understand  how  others 
are  affected  iu  these  unwonted  circumstances.  He  was  confounded  by 
her  frank  rapture,  the  joy  which  seemed  to  him  so  much  more  than  was 
necessary. 

"I'm  glad  to  see  you  so  happy,"  he  said,  bewildered;  "no  doobk 
money's  a  blessing,  and  yo've  felt  the  pinch,  my  poor  chDd,  or  ya 
wouldn't  be  so  full  of  your  joy." 

"  Oh,  Iilr.  Nolan,  how  I  have  felt  it  I  "  she  said,  her  eyes  filling  mth 
tears.  A  cloud  fell  over  her  face  for  the  space  of  a  moment,  and  then  aha 
laughed  and  cried  oat  joyously,  "  but  thank  heaven  that  is  all  over  now." 

Mrs.  Damerel  was  writing  in  the  drawiDg-room,  writing  to  her  boys  to 
tell  them  the  wonderful  news.  liose  led  the  visitor  in,  pushing  open  the 
window  which  oi)ened  on  the  garden.  "  I  have  told  him  all  about  it,  and 
how  happy  we  are,"  she  said,  going  np  to  her  moUier  with  all  the 
confidence  of  happiness,  and  giving  her,  with  unwonted  demonstration,  a 
kiss  upon  her  forehead,  before  ebe  danced  out  again  to  the  sunny  garden. 
Mrs.  Damerel  was  a  great  deal  more  sober  in  her  exaltation,  which 
rcheved  the  Carate.  She  told  him  how  it  had  all  come  about,  and  what 
a  deliverance  it  was ;  then  criod  a  little,  having  full  confidence  in  his 
sympathy,  over  that  nuremoviible  regret  that  it  had  not  como  sooner. 
"  Uow  happy  it  would  have  made  him — and  relieved  all  bis  anxiety  aboat 
118,"  she  said.  Mr.  Nolan  made  some  inarticulate  sound,  which  sh« 
took  for  assent ;  or,  at  lovst,  which  it  pleased  her  to  mistake  for  aaseol. 
In  her  present  mood  it  was  sw-cet  to  think  that  her  husband  had  been 
anxious,  and  the  Curate  knpw  human  nature  too  well  to  contradict  h«r. 
And  then  she  gave  him  a  little  history  of  the  past  three  months  durtog 
which  he  had  been  absent,  and  of  Itosc's  engagement  and  all  hlr.  Inoledon's 
good  qualities.  "  lie  would  have  done  auything  for  us,"  said  Mrs. 
Damerel;  "but  oh,  how  glad  I  am  we  shall  not  want  auythin)? — onlv 
Bose's  happiuees,  which  in  his  hands  is  secure." 

"  Mr.  lucledon  ?  "  said  the  Curate,  with  a  Uttio  wonder  in  bis  ToaflKj 
**  Ah,  and  ko  that  is  it.  I  thought  it  coiUdu't  be  nothing  but  monsy  U^| 
made  the  child  so  pleased." 

"You  thought  she  looked  very  happy?"  said  the  mother,  with  a 
sadden  fright. 

"  IInp])y  !  eho  looked  like  her  name — nuth  ■  ■:  as  tbsk  fefl 

the  ianoeeut  creatures  of  God ;  and  sure  I  did  i        .,  i  liinkiog  'WlV 

ths  money,"  the  Carat«  said,  with  mingled  compunction  and  wuotlv ;  for 
the  stor)'  altogoifasr  so     '1  to  him,  and  he  eoi  ' '  '  ut 

marvel   at   the  ihoa^;i  lou*  love,   once    r  Uj 

bdiffereul  to  her,  shoold  light  such  huups  of  joy  nnir  ia  Boso's  ojtm- 
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ICn.  Damerel  changed  the  sabject  abraptlj.  A  mist  of  something 
like  care  eame  over  her  face.  "  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
much  to  think  abont  since  I  saw  you,"  she  said ;  "  bnt  I  mnst  not  enter 
npon  that  now  that  it  is  over.    Tell  me  about  yourself." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  he  told  her  how  little  there  was  to  tell. 
A  new  parish,  with  other  poor  folk  much  like  those  he  had  left,  and  other 
rich  folk  not  &r  dissimilar — the  one  knowing  as  little  abont  the  other 
as  the  two  classes  generally  do.  "That  is  about  all  my  life  is  ever 
likely  to  be,"  he  said,  with  a  half  smile,  "  between  the  two,  with  no  great 
hold  on  either.  I  miss  Agatha,  and  Dick,  and  little  Fatty — and  yon 
to  come  and  talk  to  most  of  all,"  he  said,  looking  at  her  with  an 
affectionate  wistfulness  which  went  to  her  heart,  ^ot  that  Mr.  Nolan 
was  "in  love  "  Trith  Mrs.  Damerel,  as  vulgar  persons  would  say,  laugh- 
ing; but  the  loss  of  her  house  and  society  was  a  great  loss  to  the 
middle-aged  Curate,  never  likely  to  have  a  house  of  his  own. 

"  We  mnst  make  it  up  as  much  as  we  can  by  talkbg  all  day  long  now 
yon  are  here,"  she  said,  with  kind  smiles ;  but  the  Curate,  though  he 
was  fond  of  her,  was  quick  to  see  that  she  avoided  the  subject  of  Mr. 
beledon,  and  was  ready  to  talk  of  anything  rather  than  that ;  though, 
indeed,  the  first  love  and  first  proposed  marriage  in  a  family  has  generally  an 
interest  exceeding  everything  else  to  the  young  heroine's  immediate  friends. 

They  had  the  merriest  dinner  at  two  o'clock,  according  to  the  habit 
of  their  humility,  with  roast  mutton,  which  was  the  only  joint  Mary  Jane 
could  not  spoil ;  simple  faro,  which  contented  the  Curate  as  well  as  a 
French  chef  could  have  done.  He  told  them  fanny  stories  of  his  new 
people,  at  which  the  children  shouted  with  laughter,  and  described  the 
musical  parties  at  the  vicarage,  and  the  solemn  little  dinners,  and  all 
the  dreary  entertainments  of  a  small  town.  The  White  House  had  not 
heard  so  much  innocent  laughter,  so  many  pleasant  foolish  jokes,  for 
years — and  I  don't  think  that  Hose  had  ever  so  distinguished  herself  ia 
the  domestic  circle.  Bhe  had  been  generally  considered  too  old  for  fuu 
among  the  children — too  dignified,  more  on  mamma's  side — giving  herself 
op  to  poetry  and  other  such  solemn  occupations ;  but  to-day  the 
suppressed  fountain  burst  forth.  Even  Mrs.  Damerel  did  not  escape  tbo 
infection  of  that  laughter  which  rang  like  silver  bells.  The  deep 
mourning  they  all  v/ore,  the  poor  little  rusty  black  frocks  trimmed  still 
with  crape,  perhaps  reproached  the  laughter  now  and  then ;  but  fathers 
and  mothers  cannot  expect  to  bo  mourned  for  a  whole  year,  and,  indeed,  the 
Rector  to  these  little  ones  at  least  had  not  been  much  more  than  a  name. 

"  Rose,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  when  the  meal  was  over,  and  they  had 
returned  into  the  drawing-room,  "  I  think  we  had  better  arrange  to  go  up 
to  town  one  of  these  days  to  see  about  your  things.  I  have  been 
putting  off,  and  putting  off,  on  account  of  our  poverty ;  but  it  is  full  time 
to  think  of  your  trousseau  now." 

Boae  stood  still  as  if  she  had  been  suddenly  struck  by  some  mortal  blow. 
She  looked  at  her  mother  with  eyes  opening  wide,  lips  Ming  apart,  and  a 
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Bidden  deadly  paleness  coming ovor  her  face.  From  the  fresh  BweotneBS 
of  that  rose  tint  which  hod  come  back  to  her  she  became  all  at  once  ashy- 
grey,  like  an  old  woman.  "My — what,  mamma?"  she  faltered,  patting 
her  bands  upon  the  table  to  support  herself.  "  I — did  not  hear — what 
yon  said," 

*'  You'll  find  me  in  the  t;urden,  ladies,  when  you  want  rae,"  said  the 
Curate,  with  a  man's  usual  cowardice,  "  bolting,"  as  he  himself  expressed 
it,  through  the  open  window. 

Mrs.  Damcrcl  looked  up  from  where  she  had  seated  her8.;lf  at  the 
table,  and  looked  her  daughter  in  the  face, 

"Your  trousseau,"  she  said,  calmly,  "  what  else  should  it  bo  ?" 

Hose  gave  a  great  and  sudden  cry.  "That's  all  over,  mamma,  all 
over,  isn't  it  ?  "  she  said  eagerly  ;  then  hastening  round  to  her  mother's 
side,  fell  ou  her  knees  by  her  chair,  and  caught  her  hand  and  arm,  which 
she  embraced  and  held  close  to  her  breast,  "  Mamma  !  speak  to  me — 
it's  all  over — all  overl  Yon  said  the  sacrifices  we  made  would  be 
required  no  longer.  It  is  not  needed  any  more,  and  it's  all  over.  Oh,  say 
so,  with  your  own  lips,  mamma  1  " 

"  Rose,  are  you  mad  ?  "  said  her  mother,  drawing  away  her  band ;  "  risa 
up,  and  do  not  let  me  think  my  child  is  a  fool.  Over  t  is  honour  overt 
nud  the  word  you  have  pledged,  and  the  engagement  yon  have  made  ?  " 

"  Honour  !  "  said  lloso,  with  white  Ups  ;  "  but  it  was  for  you  I  did 
it,  and  you  do  not  require  it  any  more." 

"  Rose,"  cried  Mrs,  Damerd,  "  yon  will  drive  me  distracted.  I  have 
often  heard  that  women  have  no  sense  of  honour,  but  I  did  not  expect  to 
see  it  proved  in  your  person.  Can  you  go  and  tell  the  man  who  loves 
yon  that  you  will  not  marry  him  because  we  are  no  longer  beggars  ?  Ho 
would  have  helped  ns  when  we  were  penniless — is  that  a  reason  for 
casting  him  off  now  ?  " 

Rose  let  her  mother's  hand  go,  but  she  remained  on  her  knees  by  tho 
side  of  the  chair,  as  if  unable  to  move,  looking  up  in  Mrs.  Damerel's  (itce 
with  eyes  twice  their  usual  s'lze. 

"Then  am  I  to  be  none  the  better — none  the  better?"  she  cried 
piteously,  "  ore  they  all  to  be  saved,  all  rescued,  except  me  ?  " 

"  Get  up.  Rose,"  said  Mrs,  Damercl  impatiently,  "  and  do  not  let  me 
liear  any  more  of  this  folly.  Saved  I  from  an  excellent  man  who  Iotm 
yon  a  groat  deal  better  than  yoa  deserve — from  a  lot  that  a  queoo  migbi 
oniy — everything  that  is  bfuutiful  and  plciisiint  und  good  !  Yoo  oru  tho 
most  ungrateful  girl  alive,  or  you  would  not  venture  to  speak  so  to  me." 
I  Rose  did  not  make  any  answer.     She  did  not  rise,  but  kept  still  by 

licr  mother's  side,  as  if  i>amly8od.  After  a  moment  Mrs.  Dainoral,  iu 
ungry  impatience,  turned  fnnu  her  and  resumed  her  writing,  and  thrr«  Ihm 
girl  continued  to  kneel,  making  bo  movement,  heart- stricken,  tum«4  into 
marble.  At  length,  after  an  interval,  she  pulled  timidly  at  her  mothar'* 
dvoMi  looking  at  her  villi  ryot  so  full  of  ontrcaty,  that  they  forced  Un. 
Duoorcl,  agusnt  her  will,  to  turn  round  oiul  meet  UuU  palbutie  g&co       fl 
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"ITtnuna,"  she  said,  under  Lor  breath,  her  roico  having  failed  her, 
»•  jnsl  one  word — is  there  no  hope  for  me,  can  you  do  nothing  for  me  ? 
Oh,  hate  a  little  pity !     Yon  could  do  something  if  you  would  but  try." 

"  Are  j'ou  mad,  child  ?  "  cried  the  mother  again — "  do  something  for 
yoo  ?  What  can  I  do  ?  Yon  promised  to  marry  him  of  your  own  will ;  you 
were  not  forced  to  do  it.  Yon  told  me  yon  liked  him  not  so  long  ago. 
How  do«s  this  change  the  matter,  escopfc  to  make  yon  more  fit  to  be  his 
wife  ?     Aro  you  mad  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Rose  softly;  "  if  being  very  miserable  is  being  mad, 
then  I  am  mad,  as  you  say." 

"  But  you  were  not  very  miserable  yesterday ;  you  were  cheerful 
CDongh." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  then  there  was  no  hope,"  cried  Rose,  "  I  had  to  do  it — 
there  woa  no  help  ;  but  now  hope  has  come — and  must  every  one  share 
it,  eTcry  one  get  deliverance,  but  me  ?  " 

"Rose,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  "when  you  are  Mr.  Incledon's  wife 
•vny  one  of  these  wild  words  will  rise  up  in  your  mind  and  shame  yon. 
Why  should  you  make  yourself  unhappy  by  constant  discussions  ?  you 
win  be  Borry  enough  afler  for  all  you  have  allowed  yourself  to  say. 
Yon  have  promised  Mr.  Indedon  to  marry  him,  and  you  must  marry  him. 
If  I  hod  six  times  Uncle  Edward's  money  it  would  still  be  a  great  match 
for  yon." 

"  Oh,  what  do  I  care  for  a  gi-cat  match  !  " 

"  But  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  "  and  whether  yon  care  or  not  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  You  have  pledged  your  word  and  yoiu  honour, 
and  you  cannot  withdraw  from  them.  Rose,  your  marriage  is  fixed  fur 
the  end  of  July.     We  must  have  no  more  of  this." 

"  Three  months,"  she  said,  with  a  Uttle  convulsive  shudder.  She 
was  thinking  that  perhaps  even  yet  sometlung  might  happen  to  save  her 
in  to  long  a  time  as  throe  months. 

"  Not  quite  three  months,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  whoso  thoughts  were 
nmning  on  the  many  things  that  had  to  be  done  in  the  interval.  "  Rose 
idiake  off  this  foolish  repining,  which  is  unworthy  of  you,  and  go  out  to 
good  Mr.  Nolan,  who  must  be  dull  with  only  the  children.  Talk  to  him 
■ad  amose  him  till  I  am  ready.  I  am  going  to  take  him  up  to  Whitton 
to  show  him  the  house." 

Roso  went  out  without  a  word  ;  she  went  and  sat  down  in  the  little 
shady  snmmer-house  where  Mr.  Nolan  had  taken  refuge  from  the  sun 
and  from  the  mirth  of  the  children.  He  had  already  seen  there  was 
■omething  wrong,  and  was  prepared  with  his  sympathy  ;  whoever  was  the 
offender  Mr.  Nolan  was  sorry  for  that  one ;  it  was  a  way  ho  had ;  his 
gympathiea  did  not  go  so  much  with  the  immaculate  and  always  virtuous ; 
bat  b«  was  sorry  for  whosoever  had  erred  or  strayed,  and  was  repenting 
of  the  same.  Poor  Rone — he  began  to  feel  himself  Rose's  champion,  be- 
cMUa  be  Gslt  sure  that  it  was  Rose,  young,  thooghtless,  and  inconsiderate, 
who  mu»t  be  in  tho  wrong.    Rose  sat  down  by  his  side  wltti  &  Vi^mV- 
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broken  look  in  her  face,  but  did  not  say  anything.  She  begun  to  beat  witli 
her  fingers  on  the  table  a8  if  she  were  beating  time  to  a  mnrcb.  She 
was  Etill  such  a  child  to  him,  so  young,  so  much  like  what  he  remem- 
bered her  in  pinafores  thut  his  heart  ached  for  her.  "  You  are  in  some 
little  bit  of  ti'oublo  ?  "  he  said  nt  last. 

"Oh,  not  a  little  bit,"  cried  Rose,  "a  great,  very  great  trouble  I" 
She  was  so  fall  of  it  that  she  could  not  talk  of  anything  else.  And  the 
feeling  in  her  mind  was  that  she  must  speak  or  die.  She  begun  to  tell 
her  story  in  the  woody  arbour  with  the  gay  noise  of  the  children  close 
at  hand,  but  bearing  a  cry  among  them  that  IMr.  Incledon  wns  coming, 
started  up  and  tied  on  her  hat,  and  seizing  Mr.  Nolan's  arm,  dragged  him 
out  by  the  garden  door.  "  I  cannot  see  him  today  1 "  she  cried,  and  led 
the  Curate  away,  dragging  him  after  her  to  a  quiet  byway  over  the  ficlda 
iu  which  she  thought  they  would  bo  safe.  Rose  had  no  doubt  whatever  of 
the  full  sympathy  of  this  old  frieml.  She  was  not  afraid  even  of  hit 
disapproval.  It  seemed  certain  to  her  that  ho  must  pity  at  least  if  not 
help.  And  to  Rose,  in  her  youthful  conlidenoe  in  others,  there  wot 
nothing  in  this  world  wliich  was  unalterable  of  its  natiu'e ;  no  trouble, 
except  death,  which  could  not  be  got  rid  of  by  the  intervention  of  friends. 

It  chilled  her  a  little,  however,  as  she  went  on,  to  see  the  C  ■  :ea 

grow  longer  and  longer,  graver  and  graver.     "You  should  net  ■«« 

it,"  he  said,  shakmg  bis  bead,  when  Rose  told  him  bow  she  hod  been 
brought  to  give  her  consent. 

"  I  know  I  ought  not  to  liavo  done  it,  but  it  was  not  my  doing.  Bow 
could  I  help  myself?  And  now,  oh  now,  dear  Mr.  Nolan,  tell  mo  what  lo 
do  !  Will  }joH  speak  to  mamma  '?  Though  she  will  not  listen  to  mo  »hs 
might  hear  you." 

"  Bat  I  don't  see  what  your  mamma  has  to  do  with  it,"  snid  the 
Cural^.  "  It  is  not  to  her  you  are  engaged — nor  is  it  she  who  bus  !.'Ivl<u 
her  word  ;  you  must  Keep  your  wt>rd,  we  are  all  bound  to  do  that." 

"  But  a  great  many  people  don't  do  it,"  said  Rose,  driven  to 
worst  of  arguments  in  sheer  despair  of  her  cause. 

"  Yuu  must,"  said  Mr.  Nolan.  "  The  people  who  dou't  tro  ool 
people  to  be  followed.  You  have  bound  yourself  and  you  must  staod  by 
it.  He  is  a  good  man  and  yon  must  make  the  best  of  it.  To  a  grMt 
many  it  would  not  seem  hard  at  all.  You  have  accepted  him,  and  yon 
nnst  stand  by  him.     I  do  not  sco  wliat  else  c.-\n  be  done  now," 

"  Ob,  Mr.  Kolon,  you  speak  as  if  I  wcro  married,  and  tboro  was  bo 
hope." 

••  It  is  very  much  the  same  tUioff,"  said  the  Carotu  ;  "you  hare  girao 
your  word.  Rose,  yoa  wonld  not  Uke  to  bo  a  jUt ;  yon  must  cither  luop 
your  word  or  be  called  a  jilt — and  called  truly.  It  is  not  a  pleoxaat 
character  to  have." 

"  Rot  it  wonld  not  bo  true  I  " 
^^  "  I  think  it  would  be  tme.     Mr.  lurlodon,   poor  mao,  vt>nli  hM^ 
|B|d  reaaoa  to  Ibiak  so.    Lot  ns  look  at  it  Horiouslr,  Rom;    H       ■ 
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ilnra  so  Teiy  bad  in  it  that  yon  shonld  do  a  good  mao  saoh  an  injioy  t 
He  is  not  old.  He  is  yeiy  agreeable  and  very  rich.  He  Mroald  make  yoa 
a  great  lady,  Bose." 

"  Mr.  Nolan,  do  yon  think  I  care  for  that  ?  " 

"  A  great  many  people  care  for  it,  and  so  do  all  who  belong  to  yon. 
Your  poor  father  wished  it.  It  had  gone  ont  of  my  mind,  bat  I  can 
ncolleet  very  well  now ;  and  your  mother  wishes  it — and  for  yon  it 
voold  be  a  great  thing,  yoa  don't  know  how  great.  Bose,  yon  most  tiy 
to  pot  all  this  reloctanee  ont  of  yonr  mind,  and  think  only  of  how  many 
advantages  it  has." 

"  I  care  nothing  for  the  advantages,"  said  Bose,  "  the  only  one  thing 
was  for  the  sake  of  the  others.  He  promised  to  be  good  to  the  boys  and 
to  help  mamma ;  and  now  we  don't  need  his  help  any  more." 

"  A  good  reason,  an  admirable  reason,"  cried  the  Cnrate  with  nn- 
wonted  sarcasm,  <<  for  casting  him  off  now.  Few  people  state  it  so  frankly, 
bat  it  is  the  way  of  the  world." 

Bose  gave  him  a  look  so  fall  of  wondering  that  the  good  man's  heart 
m  tonched.  "  Come,"  he  said,  "  yoa  had  made  np  yonr  mind  to  it 
yesterday.  It  cannot  be  so  very  bad  after  all.  At  yonr  age  nothing  can 
be  very  bad,  for  yon  can  always  adapt  yourself  to  what  is  new.  So  long 
u  there's  nobody  else  in  the  way  that's  more  to  yoor  mind,"  he  said, 
tnnuDg  npon  her  with  a  penetrating  glance. 

Rose  said  nothing  in  reply.  She  pat  ap  her  hands  to  her  face, 
eoTerisg  it,  and  choking  the  cry  which  came  to  her  lips.  How  conld  she 
to  a  man,  to  one  so  far  separated  from  love  and  yonth  as  was  Mr.  Nolan, 
nuke  this  last  confession  of  all  ? 

The  Cnrate  went  away  that  night  with  a  painful  impression  on  his 
niiad.  He  did  not  go  to  Whitton,  as  Mrs.  Damerel  had  promised,  to  see 
Bote's  fninre  home,  bat  he  saw  the  master  of  it,  who,  disappointed  by  the 
beadache  with  which  Bose  had  retreated  to  her  room,  on  her  retam  from 
ber  walk  with  the  Cnrate,  did  not  show  in  his  best  aspect.  None  of  the 
party  indeed  did ;  perhaps  the  excitement  and  commotion  of  the  news 
bad  produced  a  bad  result — for  nothing  could  be  flatter  or  more  deadly- 
lively  than  the  evening  which  followed.  Even  the  children  were  cross 
and  peevish  and  had  to  be  sent  to  bed  in  disgrace  ;  and  Bose  had  hidden 
benelf  in  her  room,  and  lines  of  care  and  irritation  were  on  Mrs.  Da- 
merel's  forehead.  The  great  good  fortune  which  had  befallen  them  did 
not,  for  the  moment  at  least,  bring  happiness  in  its  train. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

BoBB  did  not  go  downstairs  that  night.  She  had  a  headache,  which  it 
tiie  preseripiive  tight  of  a  woman  in  trouble.  She  took  the  enp  of  tea 
lAidi  Agaiba  brooght  her,  at  the  door  of  ber  room,  and  begged  that 
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tnamma  would  not  trouble  to  come  to  see  bcr,  as  she  vas  going  to  bed. 
She  was  afraid  of  another  discussion,  and  shrank  even  from  seeing  any- 
one.    She  had  passed  through  a  great  many  diflerent  moods  of  mind  in 
respect  to  Mr.  Inclcdon,  but  this  one  was  diflerent  from  all  tho  rest.     All 
the  softening  of  feeling  of  which  she  had  been  conscious  died  out  of  her 
mind ;  his  very  name  became  intolerable  to  her.     That  which  she  had 
proposed  to  do,  as  the  last  sacrifice  a  girl  could  make  for  her  family,  an 
absolute  renunciation  of  self  and  Toluntary  martyrdom  for  them,  changed 
its  character  altogether  when  they  no  longer  required  it.     Why  should  she 
do  what  was  worse  than  death,  when  the  object  for  which  she  was  willing  to 
die  was  no  longer  before  her ;  when  there  was,  indeed,  no  need  for  doing  it 
at  all  ?    \7ould  Iphigenia  have  died  for  her  word's  sake,  had  there  been  no 
need  for  her  sacrifice  ?  and  why  should  Ilose  do  more  than  she  ?     In  this 
there  was,  the  reader  will  perceive,  a  certain  change  of  sentiment ;  for  though 
Rose  had  made  up  her  mind  sadly  and  reluctantly  to  marry  Mr.  Incledon, 
yet  she  had  not  thought  the  alternative  worse  than  death.     She  had  felt 
while  she  did  it  the  ennobling  sense  of  having  given  up  her  own  will  to 
make  others  happy,  and  had  even  recognised  the  far-off  and  faint  posci- 
bility  that  the  happiness  which  she  thus  gave  to  others  might,  some  time 
or  other,  rebound  upon  herself.     But  the  moment  her  great  inducement 
was  removed,  a  flood  of  dillerent  sentiment  come  in.     She  began  to  hate 
ilr.  Incledon,  to  feel  that  he  had  taken  advantage  of  her  circumstances, 
that  her  mother  had  taken  advantage  of  her,  that  everyone  had  used  bcr 
as  a  tool  to  promote  their  own  purpose,  wilh  no  more  consideration  for 
her  than  bad  she  been  altogether  without  feeling.     This  thought  went 
through  her  mind  like  a  hot  breath  from  a  fiimace,  searing  and  scorching 
everything.     And  now  that  their  purpose  was  served  without  her,  she 
must  still  make  this  sacrifice — for  honour !     For  honour  1     Perhaps  ti  it 
true  that  wumcu  hold  this  motive  more  lightly  than  men,  though  inde«d 
the  honour  that  is  involved  in  a  promise  of  marriage  docs  not  seem  to  in- 
fluence either  sex  very  deeply  in  ordinary  cases.     I  am  afruid  poor  IloM 
did  not  feel  its  weight  at  all.     She  might  be  forced  to  keep  her  word,  bni 
hor  whole  soul  revolted  against  it.    She  had  ceased  to  be  sad  and  resigned. 
8be  was  rebellious  and  indignant,  and  a  hundred  wild  schemes  and  no- 
tions began  to  flit  through  her  mind.     To  jump  in  snob  a  crisis  aa  thia 
from  tho  tender  resignation  of  a  martyr  for  love  into  the  bitter  and  paiofal 
resistance  of  a  domestic  rebel  who  feels  that  no  one  loves  her,  is  easy  to 
tho  young  mind  in  the  unreality  which  more  or  less  envelopes  evorythiBg 
to  youth.     From  the  ouo  to  the  other  was  but  a  stop.     Yesterday  tho 
had  been  the  centre  of  all  tho  family  plans,  the  foundation  of  comfort,  th« 
chief  object  of  their  thoughts.     Now  she  wits  in  reni  '  '^uaalke 

eldest  (laughter,  who  was  about  to  make  n  brilliuut  marria^  .  iA»n(on 

was  much  in  the  foreground,  but  no  more  loved  or  noticed  than  anyoiM 
•Imi.     In  roalily  thia  obaage  ba<1  "  '        '     imajpoeil  a  atiH 

graater  change  ;  and  faaey  sbov. '  rebellions  daugh- 

ter, the  ouo  who  had  novor  fully  done  her  duty,  norar  boon  quite 
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ptUiy  with  her  mother,  and  whom  all  -would  bo  glad  to  get  rid  of,  in 
BWimge  or  any  other  way,  as  interfering  with  the  harmony  of  the  house. 
Such  of  us  as  have  been  young  may  remember  how  easy  these  revolutions 
of  feeling  were,  and  with  what  quick  facility  wo  could  identify  ourselves  as 
almost  adored  or  almost  hated,  as  the  foremost  object  of  everybody's  re- 
gard or  an  intrudtr  in  everybody's  way.     Rose  passed  a  very  miserable 
Digbt,  and  the  next  day  was,  I  think,  more  miserable  still,     Mrs.  Damerel 
did  not  say  a  word  to  her  on  the  subject  which  filled  her  thoughts,  but 
^^Id  her  that  she  had  decided  to  go  to  London  in  the  beginning  of  tho 
^^Bxl  week,  to  look  after  the  "  things  "  whici  were  necessary.     As  they 
^^pare  in  mourning  already,  there  was  no  more  trouble  of  that  description 
^^IneeMary  on  Uncle  Edward's  account,  but  only  new  congratulations  to 
iweire,  which  poured  in  on  every  side. 

'*  I  need  not  go  through  the  form  of  condoling,  for  I  know  you  did  not 
have  mnch  intercourse  with  him,  poor  old  gentleman,"  one  lady  said ;  and 
tnotber  caught  Bose  by  both  bands  and  exclaimed  on  the  good  luck  of 
the  family  in  general. 

"Blessings,  like  troubles,  never  come  alone,"  she  said.  "To  think 
Ton  should  have  a  fortune  tumbling  down  upon  you  on  one  side,  and  on 
tlie  other  this  chit  of  a  girl  carrying  off  the  best  match  in  tho  county  !  " 

"  I  hope  we  are  sulEciently  grateful  for  all  the  good  things  Providence 
Mads  na,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  fixing  her  eyes  severely  upon  Rose. 

Oh,  if  she  had  but  had  the  courage  to  take  up  the  glove  thus  thrown 
down  to  her  I     But  she  was  not  3'et  screwed  up  to  that  desperate  pitch. 

Mr.  Incledon  came  later,  and  in  his  joy  at  seeing  her  was  more  lover- 
lik«  than  he  bad  yet  permitted  himself  to  be. 

"  ^Vby  I  have  not  seen  you  since  this  good  news  came  I  "  he  cried, 
fondly  kissing  her  in  his  delight  and  heartiness  of  congratulation,  a  thing 
ht  hod  never  done  before.  Rose  broke  from  him  and  rushed  out  of  tho 
oom,  white  with  fright  and  resentment. 

Oh,  how  dared  he  I  how  dared  be  I  "  she  cried,  rubbing  the  spot 
npon  her  cheek  which  his  lips  had  touched  with  wild  exaggeration  of  dis- 
mty. 

Afld  how  angry  Mrs.  Damerel  was  I  She  went  upstairs  after  the  girl, 
ud  spoke  to  her  as  Rose  had  never  yet  been  spoken  to  in  all  her  soft 

K'e — npbmiding  her  with  her  heartlessaess,  her  disregard  of  other  people's 
uliogx,  her  iudifference  to  her  own  honour  and  plighted  word.  Onco 
more  Rose  remained  upstairs,  refusing  to  come  down,  and  the  house  was 
aghuHt  at  the  first  quarrel  which  had  ever  disturbed  its  decorum. 

Mr.  Incledon  went  away  bewildered  and  unhappy,  not  knowing  whether 
to  b>  t  tiiis  was  a  mere  ebullition  of  temper,  such  as  Rose  had 

wva:  fore,  which  would  have  been  a  venial  offence,  rather  amusing 

than  otlierwiao  to  his  indulgent  fondness ;  or  whether  it  meant  something 
men,  Borne  surging  upwards  of  the  old  reluctance  to  accept  him,  which 
he  had  believed  himself  Id  have  overcome.  This  doubt  chilled  him  to  the 
bMuri,  am)  gnvo  him  mnch  to  think  of  as  he  took  his  somewhat  dreary  walk 
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home — for  failuro,  after  there  has  been  an  appearance  of  success,  is  mof^ 
discouragiog  still  than  tvhcn  tboro  has  boon  no  opening  at  all  ia  tin) 
clouded  ekics.  And  Agatha  knocked  at  Rose's  locked  door,  and  bade  bar 
good-night  through  the  keyhole  with  a  mixture  of  horror  and  respect — 
horror  for  the  wickedness,  yet  veneration  for  the  courage  which  could 
venture  thus  to  beard  all  constituted  authorities,  ilra,  Damerel  herself 
said  no  good-uight  to  the  rebel.  She  passed  liosc'a  door  steadily  without 
allowing  herself  to  be  led  away  bj  the  impulse  which  tugged  at  her  heart 
to  go  in  and  give  the  kiss  of  grace,  notwithstanding  the  impenitent  condi- 
tion of  the  offender.  Hud  the  mother  done  Ibis,  I  tbiuk  all  that  followed 
might  have  been  averted,  and  that  Mrs.  Damerd  would  have  been  able 
eventually  to  carry  out  hor  programme  and  arrange  the  girl's  life  as  aha 
wished.  But  she  thought  it  right  to  ghow  her  displeasure,  though  h«T 
heart  almost  failed  her. 

Rose  had  shut  herself  up  in  'wild  misery  and  passion.  Bhu  had  lU* 
dared  to  herself  that  she  wonted  to  see  no  one  ;  that  she  would  uul  opea 
her  door,  nor  subject  herself  over  again  to  such  reproaches  n  j  '  "  '  en 
poured  upon  her.    But  yet  when  she  heard  her  mother  pass  \n  >on 

a  word,  all  the  springs  of  the  gii-l's  being  seemed  to  stand  stiU.  She  could 
not  believe  it.  Never  before  in  all  her  life  had  such  a  terrible  occurroDce 
token  place.  Last  night,  when  she  had  gone  to  bed  tu  escajie  remark, 
IMrs.  DamcTcl  bad  come  in  ere  she  went  to  hor  own  room  and  asked  aft«r 
the  pretended  headache,  and  kissed  her,  and  bade  her  keep  quite  s^till 
and  be  better  to-morrow.  Rose  got  up  from  whore  she  was  sitting,  ex- 
pecting her  mother's  appeal  aud  intending  to  resist,  and  went  to  the  door 
and  put  her  ear  against  it  and  listened.  All  was  quiet.  MrF.  Dameral 
had  gone  stcadUy  along  the  corridor,  had  entered  the  rooms  of  tho  other 
children,  and  now  shut  her  o«ti  door — sure  signal  tbet  tlio  tlay  wilj  over. 
When  this  inexorable  sound  met  hor  ears,  Rose  crept  buck  again  to  hn 
seat  and  wept  bitterly,  with  an  aching  and  vacancy  in  her  heart  whidt  il 
is  beyond  words  to  tell.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  abandoned,  cut 
off  from  the  family  love,  thrown  aside  like  a  waif  and  stray,  and  tluk 
things  would  never  be  again  as  they  had  been.  This  terrible  conclosioB 
always  comes  in  to  aggravate  the  miseries  of  girls  toid  boys.  Thiag* 
could  norer  mend,  never  again  bo  as  they  had  been.  She  cried  till  tba 
exhausted  herself,  till  her  head  ached  in  dire  reality,  and  she  was  mtk 
and  fuint  with  miKory  uiid  the  »ori»ia  of  desolation;  and  then  wild  scbeiaw 
and  fancies  came  into  her  mlud.  She  could  not  Lear  it — scarcely  for 
those  dark  helpless  hours  of  tho  night  could  6he  bear  it — but  muitt  ba 
stQI  till  daylight ;  then,  poor  forlorn  child,  cast  off  by  everyone,  alMO- 
Jonod  even  by  her  motlicr,  witli  no  hope  before  hor  but  this  mArnags, 
which  she  hated,  and  no  prospect  but  wretchudneis — then  she  ms4a  Of 
h«r  mind  she  would  go  away.  She  took  out  her  little  ponM  and  futuid  » 
tt'-  ■■■-■■■..  ■  ^i 

*nO    ,  :lld 

k«n  and  hide  honoJf  for  «r«rr,  or  ni  Isoct  tmtii  all  who  had  been  ant 
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beir  hearts  aboat  bor,  as  she  bad  read  in  novels  of  un- 

»isg.    Bat  ebo  was  too  liiuid  to  take  snob  a  daring  stop, 

SSllil5?%iiflS"o  money,  except  the  teu  shillings  in  ber  poor  little  pretty 

pvrw,  which  was  not  meant  to  bold  much.     When  she  had  made  np  her 

mind,  aa  she  tbonght,  or  to  speak  more  tmly,  when  she  had  been  qnite 

tiken  possession  of  by  this  wild  purpose,  she  pnt  a  few  necessaries  into  a 

li«f  to  he  ready  for  her  flight,   taking  her  little  prayer-book  last  of  all, 

«Ueh  she  kissed  and  cried  over  with  a  heart  wmng  with  many  pangs. 

Htr  bther  had  given  it  her  on  the  day  she  was  nineteen — not  a  year 

Rseo.     Ah,  why  was  not  she  with  him,  who  always  understood  her,  or 

vhy  was  not  he  here  ?     He  would  never  have  driven  her  to  such  a  step 

u  Uita.     He  was  kind,  whatever  anyone  might  say  of  him.     If  he  ne- 

^eet«d  some  things,  he  was  never  hard  upon  anyone — at  least,  never 

hud  upon  Rose — and  be  would  have   understood  her  now.     With  an 

sh  of  sudden  sorrow,  mingled  with  all  the  previous  misery  in  ber 

she  kissed  the  little  book  and  put  it  into  ber  bag.     Poor  child  I 

'It  WIS  well  for  her  that  ber  imagination  bad  that  sad  asylum  at  least  to 

tkk«  refuge  in,  and  that  the  Rector  had  not  lived  long  enough  to  show 

how  hard  in  worldliness  a  soft  and  self-indulgent  man  can  be. 

Rose  did  not  go  to  bed.     She  had  a  short,  uneasy  sleep,  against  her 
will,  in  her  chair — dropping  into  constrained  and  feverish  slumber  for  an 
t   '.r  or  so  in  the  dead  of  the  night.     When  she  woke  the  dawn  was 
b.uu  in  the  window,  making  the  branches  of  the  honeysuckle  visible 
tbroogh  the  narrow  panes.     There  was  no  sound  in  heaven  or  earth  ex- 
cept Uie  birds  chirping,  but  the  world  seemed  full  of  that ;  for  all  the  do- 
mestic chat  has  to  be  got  over  in  all  the  nests  before  men  awake  and 
drown  the  delicions  babble  in  harsher  commotions  of  their  own.     Bose 
got  np  and  bathed  her  pale  face  and  red  eyes,  and  put  on  her  bat.     She 
wu  coid,  and  glad  to  draw  a  shawl  round  her  and  get  some  consolation 
ud  etrength  from  its  warmth ;  and  then  she  took  her  bag  in  ber  band, 
MiiJ  opening  her  door,  noiselessly  stole  out.     There  was  a  very  early  train 
which  passed  the  Dingle  station,  two  miles  from  Dinglefield,  at  abont 
fire  o'clock,  on  its  way  to  London ;  and  Rose  hoped,  by  being  in  time 
that,  to  escape  all  pursuit.     How  strange  it  was  going  out  -like  a 
Inof  into  the  house,  all  still  and  shut  np,  with  its   windows   closely 
tho    shutters    np,    and   a   still,    nnnatural   half-light   gleaming 
gh  the  crevices  I     As  she  stole  downstairs  her  very  breathing, 
Rcmnd  of  her  own  steps,  frightened  Rose ;  and  when   she   looked 
at  tho  open  door  of  the  drawing-room  and   saw   all   the   traces  of 
night's  peacofn!  occupations,  a  strange   feeling  that    all  the   rest 
ead   and  she  a  fugitive  stealing  guiltily  away,  camo  on  her  so 
that  she  could  scarcely  convince  herself  it  was  not  true.     It  was 
likn  the  balf-ligbt  that  had  boon  in  all  the  rooms  when  her  father  lay  dead 
in  (be  house,  and  made  her  shiver.     Feeling  more  and  more  like  a  thief, 
the  opea«d  the  fastenings  of  the  hall  door,  which  were  rusty  and  gave  her 
•orae  troablo.    It  was  diffieoit  to  open  them,  still  more  difficult  to  close 
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it  sofllj  wiUioat  alarmiDg  the  boaso ;  and  this  occapieJ  hor  miud,  so  wF 
she  made  the  last  step  almost  without  thinking  what  she  was  doing. 
When  she  had  succeeded  in  shutting  the  door,  then  it  suddenly  flashed 
upon  her,  rushed  upon  her  like  a  flood — the  consciousness  of  what  she 
had  done.  She  had  left  home,  and  all  help  and  love  and  protection ; 
and — heaven  help  her — hero  sho  was  out  of  doors  in  the  open-eyed  day, 
which  looked  at  her  with  a  sovore,  pale  calm — desolate  and  alone  I  She 
held  by  the  pillars  of  tbo  porch  to  support  her  for  one  dizzy,  bewildered 
moment ;  but  now  was  not  the  time  to  break  down  or  let  her  terrors,  her 
feelings  overcome  hor.  Sho  had  taken  the  decisive  step  and  must  gu  on 
now. 

Mrs.  D.imerol,  disturbed  perhaps  by  the  sound  of  the  closing  door, 
though  she  did  not  make  out  what  it  was,  got  up  and  looked  out  from 
the  window  in  the  early  morning,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  road  which  led 
to  the  Green,  saw  a  solitary  figure  walking,  which  reminded  her  of  Hose. 
8ho  had  half-forgotten  Rose's  pervorsencss,  in  her  sleep,  and  I  think  the 
first  thing  that  came  into  her  mind  had  been  rather  the  groat  deliverance 
sent  to  ber  in  the  shape  of  Uncle  Edward's  fortune,  than  tbo  naughtineBS — 
though  it  WBS  almost  too  serious  to  be  called  naughtiness — of  her  child. 
And  though  it  struck  hor  for  the  moment  with  some  surprise  to  see  the 
slim  young  figiiro  on  the  road  so  early,  and  a  passing  notion  crossed  her 
mind  that  something  in  the  walk  and  outline  was  like  Hose,  yet  it  never 
occurred  to  her  to  connect  that  unusual  appearance  with  her  daogbter. 
She  lay  down  again  when  she  bad  opened  the  window  with  a  little  ha]^ 
wish,  half-prayer  that  Rose  might  "come  to  her  senses  "  speedily.  It 
was  too  early  to  get  up,  and  though  Mrs.  Damorel  could  not  sleep,  she 
had  plenty  to  think  about,  and  this  morning  leisure  was  the  best  time 
for  it.  Hose  prevailed  largely  among  hor  subjects  of  thought,  but  did  not 
fill  her  whole  mind.  She  had  so  many  other  children,  and  so  much  to 
consider  about  tbcm  all ! 

Meanwhile  Hose  went  on  to  the  stutiou,  liko  a  creature  in  a  dream, 
feeling  the  very  trees,  the  very  birds  watch  ber,  and  wondering  that  no 
faces  pi-epod  at  hor  Crom  the  curtained  cottage  windows.  How  Btnaga 
to  think  tliat  all  the  people  were  asleep,  while  she  walked  uloag  tfaroqgfa 
the  dreamy  world,  ber  footsteps  filling  it  with  strange  echoes  t  How 
fast  and  soundly  it  slept,  that  world,  though  all  tbo  things  out-ot 
doors  were  in  full  movement,  interchanging  their  opinions,  and  taking 
council  upon  all  their  affairs  I  She  had  never  been  out,  and  hail  not  rtry 
often  been  awake,  at  such  an  curly  boor,  and  tbo  stillness  from  all  hiimaa 
sounds  and  Toicos,  combined  with  the  wonderful  fullness  of  tbo  Uogu^ 
of  Nature,  gave  ^  '^oge  bewildered  feeling,  like  that  n  tnTv|^H 

might  have  in  soin  ,^     star  or  planet  peopled  with  beings  diAtnH 

from  mim.     It  Hocmed  as  if  all  tko  human  inhabitants  had  resigned,  uul 

jt'ivon  up  tlieir  placed  to  another  specie*.     T!     ' in 

hiir  face,  and  the  cheorfnl  stir  of  thii  birds,  rec  .;>« 

iirigbt  with  which  »he  f«lt  bencif  atooe  in  that  ehanijed  tUMvexto— Md 
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light  of  the  first  wnvfarcr  making  his  way,  liko  herself,  towards  tbo 

1,  gKTO  her  a  thrill   of  pain,  reminding  her  that  she  was  neither 

WsDdsg  in  a  dream  nor  in  another  planet,  but  on  the  old-fiishioued  earth, 

aated  by  men,  and  where  she  shrank  from  being  seen  or  recognised. 

it  pnt  her  reil  down  over  her  face  as  she  stole  in,  once  more  fesling  like 

thiof,  at  the  wooden  gate.     Two  or  three  people  only,  all  of  the  working 

ss,   were  kicking  their  heels  on  the  little  platform.     Eose  took  her 

ket  with  much  trepidation,  and  stole  into  the  quietest  comer  to  await 

be  animal  of  the  train.     It  came  np  at  last  with  a  great  commotion,  the 

loe  porter  rushing  to  open  tlie  door  of  n  carnage,  out  of  which  Rose 

jivcd  quickly,  a   gentlomau  jumped,  giving  directions   about  some 

go.     An   arrival  was  a  very  rare  event  at  so  early  an  hour  in  the 

momiDg.     Rose  went  forward  timidly  with  her  veil  over  her  face  to  creep 

nto  the  carriage  which  this  traveller  had  vacated,  and  which  seemed  the 

Jy  empty  one.     She  had  not  looked  at  him,  nor  had  she  any  curiosity 

ihout  him.     The  porter,  busy  with  the  luggage,  paid  no  attention  to  her, 

br  which  she  was  thankful,  and  she  thought  she  was  getting  away  quite 

□obeorved,   which  gave  her  a  little  comfort.     She  had  her  foot  on  the 

ep,  end  her  hand  on  the  carriage  door,  to  get  in. 

"  Hiss  Damerel !  "  cried  an  astonished  voice  close  by  her  ear. 

Rose's   foot  failed  on  the  step.     She  almost  fell  with  the  start  she 

gav«.     Whose  voice  was  it  ?    a  voice  she  knew — a  voice  somehow  that 

vaot  to  her  heart ;  but  in  the  first  shock  she  did  not  ask  herself  any 

questions  about  it,  but  felt  only  the  distress  and  terror  of  being  recognised. 

Then  she  decided  that  it  was  her  best  policy  to  steal  into  the  carriage  to 

(ccapa  questions.     She  did  so,  trembling  with  fright ;  but  as  she  sat  down 

ia  tb«  corner,  turned  her  face  unwittingly  towards  the  person,  whoever  it 

,  VM.  who  had  recognised  her.     Ue  had  left  his  luggage,  and  was  gazing 

It  her  with   his  hand  on  the  door.     Uis  face,  nil  Unshed  with  delight, 

aed   upon  her  like  sudden  sunshine.     "Miss  Damerel  1"  he  cried 

klgtio,  "  yoQ  here  at  this  hour  ?  " 

"  Oh,  bush  1  hush  !  "  she  cried,  putting  np  her  band  with  instinctive 
Fmuniog.     '*  I — don't  want  to  bo  seen." 

I  am  not  sure  that  she  knew  him  at  the  first  glance.     Poor  child, 

ber  heart  was  too  deeply  pre-occupied  to  do  more  than  flutter  feebly  at 

be  sight  of  him,  and  no  secondary  thonght  as  to  how  he  had  come  here, 

'  what  nnlooked-for  circumstance  had  brought  him  back,  was  within  the 

Ftugc  of  her  intelligence.    Edward  Wodehouse  made  no  more  than  a 

cntary  pause  ere  he  decided  what  to  do.     He  slipped  a  coin  into  the 

r's  ready  hand,  and  gave  him  directions  about  his  luggage.     "  Keep 

till  I  retnm  ;  don't  send  it  home.    I  am  obliged  to  go  to  town  for 

ir  or  two,"  he  said,  and  sprang  again  into  the  carriage  he  had  just 

ttft.     Eia  heart  was  beating  with  no  feeble  flutter.     He  had  the  prompti- 

of  a  man  who  knows  that  no  opportunity  ought  to  be  neglected. 

The  door  closed  upon  them  with  that  familiar  bang  which  we  all  know 

I  TcU ;  the  engine  shrieked,  the  wboels  jarred,  and  Rose  Damerel  and 
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Edw&rd  WodehouBe — two  people  whom  oven  the  Imperial  Govi 

of  England  bad  been  moved  to  separate — moved  away  into  th«  distanoe, 

as  if  thej  had  eloped  with  each  other,  sittinr;  face  to  face. 

Her  heart  flattered  feebly  enongh  —  his  heart  as  strong  as  the  pnlsa- 
tiona  of  the  steam-engine,  and  he  thought  almost  as  andible  ;  bat  the  first 
moment  was  one  of  embarrassment.  "  I  cannot  get  over  the  wonder  of 
this  meetbg,"  ho  said.  "  Miss  Damerel,  what  happy  chance  takes  jon 
to  London  this  morning  of  all  others  ?  Some  fairy  most  have  done  it 
forme?" 

"  No  happy  chance  at  all,"  said  Rose,  shivering  with  painfal  emotion, 
and  drawing  her  shawl  closer  round  her.  What  could  she  say  to  him  ? — 
but  she  began  to  realise  that  it  was  liini,  n^hich  was  the  strangest  b«- 
wilderiug  sensation.  As  for  Litn,  knowing  of  nu  mystery  and  no  miseiy, 
the  tender  sympathy  in  bis  face  grew  deeper  and  deeper.  Could  it  be 
poverty  ?  could  she  bo  going  to  work  Uko  any  other  poor  girl  ?  A  gn 
throb  of  love  and  pity  went  throngh  the  young  man's  heart. 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  me,"  ho  said  ;   "  but  I  cannot  see  you  here^ 
alono  and  looking  sad  —  and  take  no  interest.     Can  you  tell  mo  what  it 
is  ?    Can  you  make  any  nse  of  nie  ?  Miss  Damerel,  don't  yon  know  then 
is  nothing  in  the  world  tbat  would  make  mo  so  happy  as  to  be  of  so: 
to  you?" 

"  Have  you  just  come  home?  "  she  asked. 

"  This  morning ;  I  was  on  my  way  from  Pi)rf«mnntli,  And  yoa — 
won't  yoa  tell  mo  something  about  yourself?  " 

Rose  made  a  tremendous  effort  to  go  back  t"  liio  ordinary  regions  of 
talk ;  and  then  she  recollected  all  that  had  happened  since  he  had  been 
away.  "  You  know  that  papa  died,"  she  said,  the  tears  springing  to  htt 
eyes  with  an  effort  of  nature  which  roUeved  her  brain  and  heart. 

"  I  heard  that :  I  was  very,  very  sorry." 

"  And  then  for  a  time  wo  were  very  poor;  but  now  wo  are  well  off 
again  by  the  death  of  mamma's  uncle  Edward  ;  that  iv  all,  I  think,"  (Im 
said,  with  an  attempt  at  a  smile. 

Then  there  was  a  pause.  EIow  was  he  to  subject  her  to  a  onm- 
rxamination  ?  and  yet  Edward  fcU  that,  unless  something  had  goat 
very  wrong,  the  girl  would  not  have  been  hero. 

"  You  are  going  to  town  ?  "  ho  said.     "It  is  very  early  tar  yon  j 
alone  ? " 

"  I  do  not  mind,"  said  Rose  ;  and  then  she  added  qnicklr,  *'  Wbea 
yoa  go  back,  will  you  please  not  say  yoii  Imvn  r.rm  tv..--'?     T  'ii-.'i'i 
any  one  to  know." 

<<MJB8  Damerel,  soi: 

"  Y'ei,"  she  xaiJ,  "  to 

one  but  me.    Your  mother  is  vory  well.     Did  sho  know  tbat  yoa  w«r« 
eoming  home  ?  " 

"  No,  it  is  qnito  sudden.    I  aiu  promotod  by  the  help  of  mom  Icinj 
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nnknoini  fiiend  or  anotiier,  and  they  conld  not  refuae  me  a  few  days 

leave ." 

.  "  Mn.  Wodehonse  will  be  very  glad,"  said  Rose.  She  seemed  to 
rouse  out  of  her  preoeoapation  to  speak  to  him,  and  then  fell  back.  The 
joong  BaSor  was  at  his  wits  end.  What  a  strange  coming  home  it  was  to 
him  I  He  had  dreamt  of  his  first  meeting  with  Rose  in  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  rehearsed  it,  and  all  that  he  would  say  to  her ;  bnt  such 
a  wonderM  meeting  as  this  had  never  occurred  to  him ;  and  to  have  her 
entirely  to  himself,  yet  not  to  know  what  to  say  1 

"  There  must  be  changes  since  I  left.  It  will  soon  be  a  year  ago," 
he  said,  in  sheer  despair. 

"  I  do  not  remember  any  changes,"  said  Bose,  "  except  the  rectory. 
We  are  in  the  White  House  now.  Nothing  else  has  happened  that  I 
know— yet." 

This  little  word  made  his  blood  run  cold — yet.  Did  it  mean  that 
BomeUuBg  was  about  to  happen  ?  He  tried  to  overcome  that  impression 
by  a  letam  to  the  ground  he  was  sure  of.  "  May  I  speak  of  last  year  ?" 
he  Baid.  "  I  went  away  very  wretched — as  wretched  as  any  man  could 
be." 

Rose  was  too  far  gone  to  think  of  the  precautions  with  which  such  a 
conversation  ought  to  be  conducted.  She  knew  what  he  meant,  and  why 
should  she  pretend  she  did  not  ?  Not  that  this  reflection  passed  through 
her  mind,  which  acted  totally  upon  impulse,  without  any  reflection  at  all. 
"  It  was  not  my  fault,"  she  said,  simply.  "  I  was  alone  with  papa, 
and  he  would  not  let  me  go." 

"  Ah !  "  he  said,  his  eyes  lighting  up;  "  you  did  not  think  me  pre- 
sunptaons,  then  ?  you  did  not  mean  to  crush  me  ?  Oh  I  if  you  knew 
hoir  I  have  thought  of  it,  and  questioned  myself  I   It  has  never  been  out 

of  my  mind  for  a  day — for  an  hour " 

She  put  up  her  hand  hastily.  "  I  may  be  doing  wrong,"  she  said, 
"  bat  it  would  be  more  wrong  still  to  let  you  speak.  They  would  think  it 
was  for  this  I  came  away." 

"  What  is  it  ?  what  is  it  ?  "  he  said ;  "  something  has  happened. 
Why  may  not  I  tell  you,  when  I  have  at  last  this  blessed  opportunity  ? 
Why  is  it  wrong  to  let  me  speak  ?  " 

"  They  will  think  it  was  for  this  I  came  away,"  said  Rose.  "  Oh ! 
Mr.  Wodehonse,  you  should  not  have  come  with  me.  They  will  say  I 
knew  you  were  to  be  here.  Even  mamma,  perhaps,  will  think  so,  for 
she  does  not  think  well  of  me,  as  papa  used  to  do.  She  thinks  I  am 
selfish,  and  care  only  for  my  own  pleasure,"  said  Rose  with  tears. 
•'  You  have  come  away  without  her  knowledge  ?  " 
'» Yes." 

"  Then  you  are  escaping  from  some  one  ?"  said  Wodehonse,  his  face 
flushing  over. 
"Yes I  yes." 
f  Miss  Damerel,  come  back  with  me.    Nobody,  I  am  sure,  will  force 
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you  to  do  anything.  Your  mother  is  too  good  to  be  nnkind.  Will  yon 
come  back  with  me  ?  Ah,  you  must  not — you  must  not  throw  yourself 
upon  the  world  ;  you  do  not  know  what  it  is,"  said  the  young  sailor, 
taking  her  hand,  in  his  earnestness.  "  Rose — dear  Rose — let  mo  take 
you  back." 

She  drew  her  hand  away  from  him,  and  dried  the  hot  tears  which 
scorched  her  eyes.  "No,  no,"  she  said.  "  You  do  not  know,  and  I 
want  nobody  to  know.  You  will  not  tell  your  mother,  nor  any  one. 
Let  mo  go,  and  let  no  one  think  of  me  any  more." 

"  As  if  that  were  possible  I  "  he  cried. 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  is  possible.  I  loved  papa  dearly  ;  but  I  seldom  think 
of  him  now.  If  I  could  die  yoa  would  all  forget  mo  in  a  year.  To  be 
sore  I  cannot  die ;  and  even  if  I  did,  people  might  say  that  was  selfish 
too.  Yes,  yoa  don't  know  what  things  mamma  says.  I  have  heard  her 
speak  as  if  it  were  selfish  to  die, — escaping  from  one's  duties ;  and  I  am 
escaping  from  my  duties ;  but  it  can  never,  never  be  a  duty  to  marry 

when  you  cannot .     What  am  I  saying  ?  "  said  poor  Rose.     "  My 

head  is  quite  light,  and  I  think  I  must  bo  going  crazy.     Yon  must  not 
mind  what  I  say." 


CHAPTER  XV. 


I 


EowABD  WoDEHODSE  reached  Dinglefield  about  eleven  o'clock,  coming 
back  from  that  strange  visit  to  town.  He  felt  it  necessary  to  go  to  the 
White  House  before  even  ho  went  to  his  mother,  but  he  was  so  cowardly 
as  to  go  round  a  long  way  so  as  to  avoid  crossing  the  Green,  or  exhibiting 
himself  to  public  gaze.  lie  felt  that  his  mother  would  never  forgive  him 
did  she  know  that  he  had  gone  anywhere  else  before  going  to  her,  and, 
indeed,  I  think  Mrs.  Wodehouse's  feeling  was  very  natural.  He  pnt  his 
hat  well  over  his  eyes,  but  he  did  not,  as  may  bo  supposed,  escape  re- 
cognition — and  went  on  with  a  conviction  that  the  news  of  bis  arrival 
would  reach  his  mother  before  he  did,  and  that  ho  would  have  somethiag 
far  from  delightful  to  meet  with  when  he  went  home. 

As  for  'Slia.  Damerel,  when  she  woke  up  in  the  morning  to  the  liiet  that 
Rose  was  gone,  her  first  feelings,  I  think,  were  more  those  of  nr  -  -  •'  ;i  of 
alarm.     She  was  not  afraid  that  her  daughter  had  commitU'.  or 

run  away  permanently ;  for  she  was  very  reasonable,  and  hi :  ,; 

npon  the  probabilities  of  a  situation  rather  than  on  the  violent  c» ,. 

which  might  bo  possible.     It  was  Agatha  who  lirst  brought  her  the  m 
open-mouthod,  and  shouting  the  information,  "  Oh  mui!  1.3  hereT 


come 
hoar. 


here,  IJoso  bus  run  away  !  "  so  that  everyone  iii 


eoii!J 


"  Nonsense,  child  !  tiim  has  gone — to  Jo  soniolhing  for  mo,  saia  1 
mother  on  the  spar  of  the  momout,  itrompt  to  itavt;  cxptisarc  e«tua  ai  I 
instant  when  she  received  the  shock. 
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"Bat  mamma,"  cried  Agatba,  "her  bed  bag  not  been  slept  in,  her 

thiogB  are  gone — her " 

Here  Mrs.  Damerel  pnt  her  hand  over  the  girl's  month,  and  with  a 

look  she  never  forgot,  went  with  her  into  the  empty  nest,  from  which  the 

bird  had  flown.     All  Mrs.  Damerel 's  wits  rallied  to  her  on  the  moment  to 

nT«  the  scandal  which  was  inevitable  if  this  were  known.   "  Shut  the  door," 

the  laid,  in  a  low  qniet  voice.    "  Rose  is  veiy  foolish  ;  becanse  she  thinks 

(he  baa  qnarrelled  with  me,  to  make  such  a  show  of  her  nndutifubiess  I 

lie  has  gone  up  to  town  by  the  early  train." 

"Then  you  knew  !  "  cried  Agatha,  with  eyes  as  wide  open  as  just  now 

month  had  been. 

"  Do  yon  think  it  likely  she  wonld  go  without  my  knowing  ?  "  said  her 

an  unanswerable  question,  for  which  Agatba,  though  her  reason 

Tared  the  imposture,  could  find  no  ready  response.     She  looked  on 

I  wtmder  while  her  mother,  with  her  own  bands,  tossed  the  coverings 

the  UtUe  white  bed,  and  gave  it  the  air  of  having  been  slept  in.     It 

Agatha's  first  lesson  in  the  art  of  making  things  appear  as   they 

"  Rose  has  been  foolish ;  but  I  don't  choose  that  Mary  Jane  should 
make  a  talk  about  it,  and  tell  ever}'body  that  she  did  not  go  to  bed 
Uat  night  like  a  Christian — and  do  you  hold  your  tongue,"  said  Mrs. 
Damerel. 

Agatha  followed  her  mother's  directions  with  awe,  and  was  subdued 
all  day  by  a  sense  of  the  mystery  ;  for  why,  if  mamma  knew  all  about  it, 
id  it  wsfs  quite  an  ordinary  proceeding,  should  Rose  have  gone  to  town 
the  early  train  ? 

.  Damerel,  however,  had  no  easy  task  to  got  calmly  through  the 
.at,  and  arrange  her  household  mntlors  for  the  day,  with  this  ques- 
porpetually  recurring  to  her,  with  sharp  thrills  and  shoots  of  pain — 
ere  was  Hose  ?     She  had  been  angry  at  first,  deeply  annoyed  and  J 
zed,  bat  now  other  feelings  struck  in.    An  anxiety,  which  did  not  suggest  ' 
ly  definite  danger,  but  was  dully  and  persistently  present  in  her  mind, 
■omothing  banging  over  her,  took  possession  of  her  whole  being, 
en  had  she   gone  ?     'niiat   could    she  be   doing  at  that  moment  7 
tiat  st<'ps  could  her  mother  take  to  find  out,  without  exposing  her  foolish- 
to  public  gaxc  ?     How  should  she  satisfy  Mr.  Inclcdon  ?  how  con- 
strange  disappearance  from  her  neighbours.     They  all  took,  what 
are  pleased  to  call  "a  deep  interest"  in  Rose,  and,  indeed,  in  all 
lat«  Rector's  family  ;  and  Mrs.  Damerel  knew  the  world  well  enough 
to  be  aware  that  the  things  which  one  wishes  to  be  kept  secret,  are  just 
those  which  STerybody  manages  to  hear.     She  forgot  even  to  bo  angry 
with  Bom  in  the  deep  necessity  of  concealing  the  extraordinary  step  she 
had  taken  ;  a  step  enough  to  lay  a  yonng  girl  under  an  enduring  stigma 

Khcr  life ;  and  what  could  she  do  to  find  her  without  betraying  her  ? 
e  could  not  crftn  make  an  inquiry  without  risking  this  betrayal.  She 
old  Bot  ask  a  passenger  on  the  road,  or  a  porter  at  the  station,  if  they 
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had  Been  her,  lest  she  should  thereby  make  it  known  that  Rose's  departore 
had  been  clandestine.  All  through  the  early  morning,  while  she  \f  as  busy 
with  the  children  and  the  affairs  of  the  hoase,  this  problem  was  working 
in  her  mind.  Of  ull  things  this  was  the  most  important,  not  to  com- 
promise Rose,  or  to  let  anyone  know  what  a  cruel  and  nnkind  step  she 
had  taken.  Mrs.  Damerel  knew  well  how  such  a  stigma  clings  to  a  girl, 
and  how  ready  the  world  is  to  impute  other  motives  than  the  real  one. 
Perhaps  she  had  been  hard  upon  her  child,  and  pressed  a  hateful  sacrifice 
upon  her  unduly,  but  now  Hose's  credit  was  the  first  thing  she  thought  of. 
She  would  not  even  attempt  to  get  relief  to  her  ovra  anxiety  at  the  cost  of 
any  animadversion  upon  Hose ;  or  safier  anybody  to  suspect  her  daughter 
in  order  to  case  herself.  This  necessity  made  her  position  doubly  difficult 
and  painful,  for,  without  compromising  Hose,  she  did  not  know  how  to 
inquire  into  her  disappearance  or  whiit  to  do  ;  and,  as  the  momonia 
passed  over  with  this  perpetual  undercurrent  gobg  on  in  her  mind, 
the  senso  of  painful  anxiety  grew  stronger  and  stronger.  \N1iere 
could  she  have  gone  ?  She  had  led  no  note,  no  letter  behind  her,  aa 
runaways  are  generally  supposed  to  do.  She  had,  her  mother  knew, 
only  a  few  shillings  in  her  purse  ;  she  had  no  relations  at  hand  with 
whom  she  could  find  refuge.  Where  had  she  gone  ?  Every  minat« 
this  question  pressed  more  heavily  upon  her,  and  sounded  louder  and 
louder.  Could  she  go  on  shutting  it  up  in  her  mind,  taking  council  of 
no  one  ?  Mrs.  Damerel  felt  this  to  bo  impossible,  and  after  breakfast 
sent  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Nolan,  Legging  him  to  come  to  her  "  on  orgeat 
business."  She  felt  suro  that  Rose  had  confided  some  of  her  troubles  at 
least  to  him  ;  and  he  was  a  friend  upon  whose  help  and  secrcsy  she  could 
fully  rely. 

Iler  mind  was  in  this  state  of  intense  inward  perturbation  and  outward 
calm,  when,  standing  at  her  bedroom  window,  which  commanded  the  road 
and  a  comer  of  the  Green,  upon  which  the  road  opened,  she  saw  Edward 
Wodehonse  coming  towards  the  house.  I  suppose  there  was  never  any* 
one  yet  in  great  anxiety  and  suspense,  who  did  not  go  to  the  window  inth 
some  sort  of  forlorn  hope  of  seeing  something  to  relieve  them.  Bb» 
recognised  tlie  young  man  at  once,  though  she  did  not  know  of  his  arriral, 
or  oven  that  bo  was  looked  for ;  and  tho  moment  she  saw  him  instaelly 
gave  him  a  place — though  she  could  not  tell  what  ]ilacc — In  tho  m«ze  of 
her  thoughts.  lier  heart  leaped  up  at  sight  of  him,  thou^'h  ho  might  1m 
but  walking  past,  he  might  be  bat  coming  to  pay  an  ordinary  call  on  Us 
return,  for  anything  iho  knew.  Instinctively,  her  heart  assooiaied  him 
with  her  child.  Sbc  watched  him  come  in  thront^h  tho  little  chrubboiy, 
ooarcely  knowing  wjjere  she  stood,  so  iuteniie  was  her  suvpcnie ;  tbaa 
went  down  tu  meet  him,  looking  calm  and  oold,  as  if  no  anxiety  haJ  amr 
cloodod  her  firmament.  "  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Wodfibonse ;  I  did  not 
laid'  '  '    '         noBtire,  as  if  he 


had 

last  night. 


part«d  from 
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E»  looked  at  her  yriih  a  connienaoee  moch  paler  and  more  agitated 
Una  her  own,  and,  with  that  uneasy  ur  of  deprecation  natnral  to  a 
nun  who  has  a  confession  to  make.  "No  one  did;  or,  indeed,  does," 
bs  said,  "not  even  my  mother.  I  got  my  promotion  quite. suddenly, 
and  insiated  npon  a  few  days'  leave  to  see  my  friends  before  I  joined  my 
ihip." 

"  I  eoogratulaie  you,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  pnttbg  heroic  force  upon 
heneiL  "I  suppose,  then,  I  should  have  said  Captain  Wodefaonse? 
How  pleased  your  mother  will  be  I  " 

"Yes,"  he  said,  abstractedly.  "I  should  not,  as  you  may  suppose, 
laTe  taken  the  liberty  to  come  here  so  early  merely  to  tell  you  a  piece  of 
news  concerning  myself.  I  came  up  from  Portsmouth  during  the  night, 
and  when  the  train  stopped  at  this  station — by  accident— Miss  Damerel 
got  into  the  same  carriage  in  which  I  was.  She  charged  me  with  this 
note  to  give  to  you." 

There  was  a  sensation  in  Mrs.  Damerel's  ears  as  if  some  sluice  had 
giTen  way  in  the  secrecy  of  her  heart,  and  the  blood  was  surging  and 
Kwelling  upwards.  But  she  managed  to  smile  a  ghastly  smile  at  him,  and 
to  take  the  note  without  further  display  of  her  feelings.  It  was  a  little 
twisted  note  written  in  pencil,  which  Wodehouse,  indeed,  had  with  much 
troable,  persuaded  Rose  to  write.  Her  mother  opened  it  with  fingers 
tiembling  so  much  that  the  undoing  of  the  scrap  of  paper  was  a  positive 
labour  to  her.  She  dropped  softly  iato  a  chair,  however,  with  a  great 
and  instantaneous  sense  of  relief,  the  moment  she  had  read  these  few 
pencilled  words : — 

"  Mamma,  I  have  gone  to  Miss  Margetts.  I  am  very  wretched,  and 
doa't  know  what  to  do.  I  could  not  stay  at  home  any  longer.  Do  not  be 
aogry.    I  think  my  heart  will  break." 

Mrs.  Damerel  did  not  notice  these  pathetic  words.     She  saw  "  Miss 
Maigetts,"  and  that  was  enough  for  her.    Her  blood  resumed  its  usual 
flurent,  her  heart  began  to  beat  less  violently.     She  felt,  as  she  leant 
back  in  her  chair,  exhausted  and  weak  with  the  agitation  of  the  morning ; 
veak  as  one  only  feels  when  the   immediate   pressure   is   over.     Miss 
Margetts  was  the  schoolmistress  with  whom  Rose  had  received  her  educa- 
tion.     No  harm  to  Rose,  nor  her  reputation,   could  come  did  all  the 
w<nrld  know  that  she  was  there.     She  was  so  much  and  instantaneously 
relieved,  that  her  watchfulness  over  herself  intermitted,  and  she  did  not 
speak  for  a  minute  or  two.     She  roused  herself  up  with  a  little  start  when 
she  caught  Wodehouse's  eye  gravely  fixed  upon  her. 

"  Thanks,"  she  said ;  "  I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  little  note,  telling 
me  of  Rose's,  safe  arrival  with  her  friends  in  London.  It  was  very  good 
of  you  to  bring  it.  I  do  not  know  what  put  it  into  the  child's  head  to  go 
by  that  early  train." 

"  Whatever  it  was,  it  was  very  fortunate  forme,"  said  Edward.  "  As 
we  had  met  by  such  a  sbrange  chance,  I  took  the  liberty  of  seeing  her  safe 
to  Miss  Margetts'  house." 
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"  You  are  very  good,"  said  Mrs.  Damorel ;  "I  am  mnch  obliged  to 
you ;  "  and  then  the  two  were  silent  for  a  moment,  eyeing  each  other  lik« 
wrestlers  before  they  cIobo. 

"Mrs.  Damercl,"  said  young  Wodehonse,  faltering,  and  brave  sailor 
as  ho  was,  feeling  more  frightened  than  ho  conld  hare  said,  "  there  is 
something  more  which  I  ought  to  tell  you.  Meeting  hor  bo  suddenly, 
and  remembering  how  I  had  been  balked  in  seeing  bcr  before  I  loft 
Dinglefield,  I  was  overcome  by  my  feelings,  and  ventured  to  tell  IHsfl 

Damerel " 

"  Mr.  Wodebouse,  my  daughter  is  engaged  to  bo  married  I  "  cried  Mr* 
Damerel,  with  sharp  and  sudden  alarm. 

"  But  not  altogether — with  her  own  will,"  he  said. 
"You  must  be  mistaken,"  said  the  mother,  with  a  gasp  for  breath. 
"  Rose  is  foolish,  and  changes  with  every  wind  that  blows.  She  cannot 
have  intended  to  leave  any  such  impression  on  your  mind.  It  is  the  result, 
I  suppose,  of  some  lovers'  quarrel.  As  this  is  the  case,  I  need  not  say  that 
though,  under  any  other  cireumstanoes,  I  should  deeply  have  felt  the 
honour  yon  do  her,  yet,  in  the  present,  the  only  thing  I  eon  do  is  to  say 
good  morning  and  many  thanks.  Have  you  really  not  seen  your  mother 
yet?" 

"  Not  yet.     I  am  going " 

"  Oh  go,  please,  go  !  "  said  Mrs.  Damerel.  "  It  was  extremely  kind 
of  you  to  bring  the  note  before  going  home,  but  your  mother  would  never 
forgive  me  if  I  detained  you ;  good-bye.  If  you  are  here  for  a  few  days  I 
may  hope  to  sec  you  before  you  go." 

With  these  words  she  accompanied  him  to  the  door,  smiling  cordially 
as  she  dismissed  him.  He  could  neither  protest  against  the  dismissal 
nor  linger  in  spite  of  it,  to  repeat  the  love-tale  which  she  had  8topi>ed  on 
his  lips.  Hor  apparent  calm  had  almost  deceived  him,  and  but  for  a  little 
quiver  of  her  shadow  upon  the  wall,  a  little  clasping  together  of  her  hands, 
with  Rose's  letter  in  them,  whicli  nothing  but  the  keenest  observation  conld 
have  detected,  he  could  almost  have  believed  in  his  bewilderment  that  Rom 
liad  been  dreaming,  and  that  her  mother  was  quite  cognizant  of  her  flight,  and 
knew  where  she  was  going  and  all  about  it.  But,  however  that  might  be,  be 
had  to  go,  in  a  very  painful  maze  of  thought,  not  knowing  what  to  think 
or  to  hope  about  Rose,  and  having  a  whimsical  certainty  of  what  must  lie 
awaiting  him  at  homo,  had  hia  mother  heard,  as  was  most  likely,  of  hi« 
arrival,  and  that  he  had  gone  first  to  the  ^Vhito  House.  Fortunately 
for  him,  Mrs.  Wodebouse  had  not  board  it ;  but  she  poured  into  bia 
relactuut  ears  the  whole  story  of  Mr.  Inclcdon  and  the  engagement,  knil 
of  all  the  wonders  with  which  be  was  filling  Whitlou  in  prcpanUioo  tn 
hia  bride. 

"Though  I  think  she  treated  you  very  badly,  alter  encoara{(isg  yon  M 
sli  ■■•iry  edge  of  a  proposal — yet  one  eaa'l 

Lu  111,"  said  Mrs.  Wodehoose.     "I  hoM 
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care  not  to  throw  jourself  in  their  way,  mj-  dear ;  thongh, 
o  whole,  it  wonld  be  best  to  Bhow  that  yoa  have  got  over  it 
y  ftad  dou't  mind  who  she  marries.  A  little  iasignificant  chit  of  a 
fpA  not  vorth  your  notice.  There  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea,  Edward — 
or  belter,  for  that  matter." 

"  Pcrhups  yon  arc  right,  mother,"  he  said,  glad  to  escape  from  the 

foliject ;  and  then  he  told  her  the  mystery  of  his  sudden  promotion,  and  how 

he  had  straggled  to  get  this  fortnight's  leave  before  joining  his  ship, 

ich  WAS  in  commission  for  China,     Lira.  Wodehouso  fatigued  her  brain 

;b   efforts  to  discover  who   it  could   be  who  had   thus  mysteriously 

Ufriended  her  boy  ;  and  as  this  subject  drew  her  mind  from  the  other, 

Edward  was  thankful  enough  tu  listen  to  her  suggestions  of  this  man 

who  was  dead,  aud  that  man  who  was  at  the  end  of  the  world.     He  had 

act  au  idea  himself  who  it  could  be,  and,  I  think,  cherished  a  furtive 

hope  that  it  was  his  good  service  which  had  attracted  the  notice  of  my 

Lords;  for  yooog  men  are  easily  subject  to  this  kind  of  illusion.     But 

\ui  mind,  it  may   bo  supposed,  was  sufficiently  disturbed  without  any 

qacitioQ  of  the  kind.     He  bad  to  reconcile  Hose's  evident  misery  in  her 

t-'M,  with  her  mother's  calm  acceptance  of  it  as  a  thing  she  knew  of; 

»uil  lo  draw  *  painful  balance  between  Mrs.  Damerel's  power  to  insist  and 

aiuituaiid,  and  Rose's  power  of  resistance;  fmally,  he  had  the  despairing 

ss  that  his  leave  was  only  for  a  fortnight,  a  period  too  short 

. ij|5  to  l>e  decided  on.     No  hurried  settlement  of  the  extraordinary 

imbragho  of  atTairs  which  he  perceived  dimly — no  licence,  however 
tp«<iid,  would  make  it  possible  to  secure  Rose  in  a  fortnight's  time  ;  and 
luj  was  bound  to  China  for  three  years !  This  reflection,  you  may  well 
fuppose,  gave  the  young  man  enough  to  think  of,  and  made  his  first  day 
^  home  anything  but  the  ecstatic  holiday  which  a  first  day  at  homo 
utigbl  to  be. 

As  for  Mrs.  I>amerel,  when  she  went  into  her  own  house,  after  seeing 
Quit  dangerous  intruder  to  the  door,  the  sense  of  relief  which  had  been 
*t  only  conscious  feeling  np  to  this   moment,  gave  place  to  the  irri- 
and  repressed  wrath  which,  I  think,  was  very  natural.     She  said  to 
bitterly,  that  as  the  father  had  been  so  the  daughter  was.     They 
limited  their  own  happiness,  their  own  feelings,  and  left  her  to  make 
urthing  straight  behind  them.     What  did  it  matter  what  she  felt? 
WiuU  yrxi  the  good  of  her  but  to  bear  the  burden  of  their  self-indul- 
gcaco  < — to  make  tip  for  the  wrongs  they  did,  and  conceal  the  scandal  ? 
I  >tD  aware  tlmt  in  such  a  case,  as  in  almost  all  others,  the  general  sym- 
p»thr  goes  with  the  young ;  bat  yet  I  think  poor  Mrs,  Damerel  had  mnch 
'J  for  the  bitterness  in  her  heart.     Khe  wept  a  few  hot  tears  by 
ii'h  nobody  oven  knew  of  or  suspected,  and  then  she  returned 
the  children's  lessons  and  her  daily  business,  her  head  swimming  a 
,  and  with  n  weakness  born  of  post  agitation,  but  subdued  into  a 
not  feigned  but  real.    For  nftor  all,  everything  can  be  remedied 
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except  ciposnre,  she  thought  to  herself;  and  going  to  Mis3  MargeMs' 
showed  at  least  a  glimmering  of  common  sense  on  the  part  of  the  ruO' 
away,  and  saved  all  public  discassion  of  the  "  difSeolty  "  betweeu  Roae 
and  her  mother.  Mrs.  Damerel  wag  a  clergyman's  wife — nay,  one  migbl 
say  a  clergywoman  in  her  own  person,  accustomed  to  all  the  special 
decorums  and  exactitudes  which  those  who  take  the  dnties  of  the  caste 
to  heart  consider  incumbent  upon  that  section  of  humanity  ;  but  aha  set 
about  inyenting  a  series  of  £bs  on  the  spot  with  an  ease  which  I  fear  long 
practice  and  custom  hud  given.  How  many  fibs  had  she  been  compelled 
to  tell  on  her  husband's  behalf? — exquisite  little  romances  abou^  his 
health  and  his  close  study,  and  the  mental  occupations  which  kept  him 
from  little  necessary'  duties ;  although  she  knew  perfectly  well  that  hifl 
study  was  mere  desultory  reading,  and  his  delicate  health  soIf-indnlgeoM. 
She  had  shielded  him  so  with  that  delicate  network  of  falsehood  that 
the  Rector  had  gone  out  of  the  world  with  the  highest  reputation. 
She  had  all  her  life  been  subject  to  remark  as  rather  a  commonplace  wif^ 
for  such  a  man,  but  no  one  had  dreamt  of  criticising  him.  Now  she  had 
the  same  thing  to  begiu  over  again ;  and  she  carried  her  system  to  saeh 
perfection  that  she  began  upon  her  own  family,  as  indeed  in  her  hasband'B 
case  she  had  always  done,  imbuing  the  children  with  a  belief  in  Lis 
abstruse  studies  and  sensitive  organization,  as  well  as  the  outer  world. 

<*  Rose  has  gone  to  pay  Miss  Morgetts  a  visit,"  she  said,  at  the  rnrlj 
dinner.  "  I  think  a  little  change  will  do  her  good.  I  shall  run  up  to 
town  in  a  few  days  and  see  after  her  things." 

"  Gone  to  Miss  Margetts' !  I  wonder  why  no  one  ever  said  so,"  cried 
Agatha,  who  was  always  full  of  curiosity.  "  What  a  funny  thing  to  go  off 
on  a  visit  without  even  saying  a  word  I  " 

"  It  was  settled  quite  suddenly,"  said  the  mother,  with  j"    '  mi- 

posure.     "  I  don't  think  she  has  been  looking  well  for  some  i  '1 

always  intended  to  go  to  town  about  her  things." 

"What  a  very  funny  thing,"  repeated  Agatha,  "to  go  oil"  nt  nm 
o'clock  ;  never  to  say  a  word  to  anyone — not  even  to  take  a  box  with  Iwr 
clothes,  only  that  little  black  bag.  I  never  heard  of  anything  so  fnoBT  ; 
and  to  be  so  excited  about  it  that  she  never  went  to  bed." 

<'  Do  not  talk  nousenae,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  ahuriily  ;  "it  was  oo4 
decided  till  the  evening  before,  after  yon  were  all  asleep." 

"  But,  mnnuua " 

"  I  think  yoa  might  take  some  of  this  padding  down  to  poor  Uaiy 
Simpson,"  said  Mra.  Damerel,  calmly — "she  has  noaii;    ''  :l; 

and,  Agatha,  you  can  call  at  the  post-ofllee.  and  aak  Si.  ..et 

niece  has  got  a  place  yet — I  think  she  might  suit  mo  aa  hoowmmid,  if  site 
baa  not  got  a  place." 

"Tbeo,  thank  heaven,"  said  Agatha,  div«rt«d  «ntirelj  into  «  iww 
ohannel,  "  «-e  ahall  get  rid  of  Mnry  Jmat  I " 

Having  thos,  as  it  were,   mait  her  expuimcAt   upi<n  the   (iit.j<4>t 
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Bfltnet  her  heart,  Mrs.  Damerel  had  her  little  romance  perfectly  ready  fur 
Mr.  Ineladon  vhen  he  came.  "You  most  not  blame  me  for  a  little 
diiappointment  to-day,"  she  said,  "thongh  indeed  I  ought  to  have  sent 
jm  word  had  I  not  been  so  bnsy.  Yon  most  have  seen  that  Boae  was 
ant  herself  yesterday.  She  has  her  father's  fine  organization,  poor 
duld,  and  all  oar  tronbles  have  told  npon  her.  I  have  sent  her  to  her 
old  school,  to  Miss  Margetts,  whose  care  I  can  rely  upon,  for  a  little 
dttBgs.  It  will  be  handy  in  many  ways,  for  I  must  go  to  town  for 
■hopping,  and  it  will  be  less  fatiguing  to  Hose  to  meet  me  there  than  to 
gp  np  and  down  on  the  same  day." 

"  Then  she  was  not  well  yesterday  ?  "  said  Mr.  Indedon,  over  whose 
bee  varioos  changes  had  passed  of  disappointment,  annoyance,  and 
nlief. 

"Conld  yon  not  see  that?"  said  the  mother,  smiling  with  gentle 
teprooof.  "  When  did  Rose  show  temper  before  ?  She  has  her  faults, 
but  that  is  not  one  of  them ;  but  she  has  her  father's  fine  organization. 
I  don't  hesitate  to  say  now,  when  it  is  all  over,  that  poverty  brought  ns 
maoy  annoyances  and  some  privations,  as  it  does  to  everybody,  I  snppose. 
Base  has  borne  np  bravely,  but  of  course  she  felt  them ;  and  it  is  a 
tpedality  with  such  highly-strung  natures,"  said  this  elaborate  deceiver, 
"that  they  never  break  down  till  the  pressure  is  removed." 

"Ah I  I  onght  to  have  known  it,"  said  Mr.  Incledon ;  "  and,  indeed," 
be  added,  after  a  pause,  "  what  you  say  is  a  groat  relief,  for  I  had  begun 
to  fear  that  so  yonng  a  creature  might  have  found  out  that  she  had  been 
too  hasty — that  she  did  not  know  her  own  mind." 

"It  is  not  her  mind,  but  her  nerves  and  temperament,"  said  the 
mother.     "  I  shall  leave  her  quite  quiet  for  a  few  days." 
"And  must  I  leave  her  quiot  too  ?  " 

"I  think  so,  if  you  don't  mind.  I  conld  not  tell  you  at  the  time," 
aid  Mrs.  Damerel,  with  abfloluto  truth  and  candour  such  as  give  the  best 
possible  efiect  when  used  as  accompaniments  to  the  pious  fib,  "  for  I 
bew  yon  would  have  wished  to  help  us,  and  I  could  not  have  allowed  it ; 
but  there  have  been  a  great  many  things  to  put  up  with.  You  don't 
knov  what  it  is  to  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  maid-of-all-work,  and 
Bose  has  had  to  soil  her  poor  little  fingers,  as  I  never  thought  to  sec  a 
child  of  mine  do  ;  it  is  no  disgrace,  especially  when  it  is  all  over,"  she 
»dded,  with  a  little  laugh. 

"Disgrace!  it  is  nothing  but  honour,"  said  the  lover,  with  some 
moisture  starting  into  his  eyes.  Ho  would  have  Uked  to  kiss  the  poor 
little  fingers  of  which  her  mother  spoke  with  playful  tenderness,  and  went 
»*ay  comparatively  happy,  wondering  whether  there  was  not  something 
more  to  do  than  he  had  originally  thought  of  by  which  he  could  show  his 
pride  and  delight  asd  loving  homage  to  his  Bose. 

Poor  Mrs.  Damerel  1  I  am  afraid  it  was  veiy  wicked  of  her,  as 
*  dergywoman  who  onght  to  show  a  good  example  to .  the  world  in 
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geaeral;  and  she  eonld  have  whipped  Rose  all  the  Bame  for  ihna  laa^ 
her  in  the  lurch ;  bat  still  it  was  clever,  and  a  gift  which  most  woi 
have  to  exercise,  more  or  less. 

Bat  oh  1  the  terrors  that  overwhelmed  her  sool  when,  after  ha^ 
dismissed  Mr.  Incledon,  thas  wrapped  over  again  in  a  false  seenrity, 
bethought  herself  that  Bose  had  travelled  to  town  in  company  with  70 
Wodehouse ;  that  they  had  been  shut  up  for  more  than  an  honr  togetl 
that  he  had  told  his  love-tale,  and  she  had  confided  enough  to  hin 
leave  him  not  hopeless  at  least.  Other  things  might  be  made  to  am 
themselves;  bat  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  always  rebeUioos 
when  the  man  she  preferred — a  yoang  lover,  impassioned  and  urgeo 
had  come  into  the  field  ? 
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ciiapteu  i. 
Master  Harrt. 


on  UTO  a  wicl«d  boy,  Hany,"  salJ  a  delightful  old  lady 
of  Bi vtuty,  with  pink  clioekB,  silver  hair,  and  bn'gbt  oyes, 
to  a  tail  and  hnndBOino  lad  of  twenty,  "and  you  will  break 
root  nuytber'*  hesai.  But  it's  tbe  way  of  all  yon  TrelyonH.  Good  looks, 
l«il  Unipt'i'  'f  moiW'y,  and  tho  caaddost  fashion  of  upending  it — 

Ifcero  yon  at  'iIc  of  you.     Why  won't  you  go  into  tho  houso  ?  " 

"It'fl  a  nico  fannso  to  go  into,  ain't  it?"  said  tho  boy,  with  a  rudu 
l«a|:li.     "Look  at  it  I" 

It  wttf  iadeed,  a  nic«  liontio, — a  quaint,  old-fushioned,  Btrongly-bailt 
pl««,  thaihad  vs  bo  nestom  gales  for  some  throe  or  four  centuries. 

Aod  it  WM  m4  Oii-. lifal  trees,  and  it  overlooked  n  picturesque  little 

ntlty,  and  (mm  thia  gordoo-terrnce  in  front  of  it  you  wonld  catch  some 
roi.  XXX. — *«,  J?/'.  T. 
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glimpse  of  a  tiny  harbour  on  the  Cornish  const,  with  ita  line  of  bine  water 
passing  out  throngb  the  block  rocks  to  the  sea,  beyond. 

"  And  why  shouldn't  the  blinds  bo  down  ?  "  said  the  old  lady.     "  li'a 
the  anniversary  of  your  father's  death." 

'*  It's  always  the  anniversary  of  somebody's  death,"  her  grandson  si 
impatiently  flicking  at  a  standard  rose  with  bis  riding- switch,  "  and  it's 
nothing  but  smvel,  snivel  from  morning  till  night,  and  the  droning  of  th« 
organ  in  tlie  chapel,  and  the  burning  of  incense  all  about  the  place,  and 
everybody  and  everything  dressed  in  black,  and  the  whole  house  haimied 
by  parsons.  The  parsons  about  the  neighbourhood  ain't  enonghy — they 
must  oome  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  yon  ran  against  'em  in  the 
hall,  and  you  knock  them  over  when  you're  riding  out  at  the  gate,  and  just 
when  you  crpeet  to  get  a  pheasant  or  two  at  the  place  you  know,  oat 
jumps  a  brace  of  parsons  that  have  been  picking  brambles." 

"  Harry,  Harry,  where  do  3-on  expect  to  go  to,  if  you  hate  the  parsons 
so  7  "  the  old  lady  said ;  but  there  was  scarcely  that  earnestness  of  reproof 
in  her  tone  that  ought  to  have  been  there.  "And  yet  it's  the  way  of  all 
you  Trelyons.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  how  your  grandfather  hunted  poor  Mr. 
Pascoe  that  winter  night  ?  Dear,  dear,  what  a  jealous  man  your  grand- 
father  was  at  that  time,  to  be  sure !  And  when  I  told  him  that  John 
Pascoe  had  been  carrying  stories  to  my  father,  and  how  that  he  ( 
grandfather)  was  to  be  forbidden  the  house,  dear  me,  what  a  passion 
was  in  t  He  wouldn't  come  near  the  house  after  that ;  but  one  nigl 
Mr.  Pascoe  was  walking  home,  your  grandfather  rode  after  him,  and 
took  him,  and  called  out,  '  Look  here,  sir !  yon  have  been  telling  lies  about 
me.  I  respect  your  cloth,  and  I  won't  lay  a  hand  on  you  ;  but,  by  Um 
Ijord,  I  will  hunt  you  till  there  isn't  a  rag  on  your  back  I '  And  ran 
enough  he  did ;  and  when  poor  Mr.  Pascoe  understood  what  ho  meant  he 
was  nearly  out  of  his  wits,  and  off  he  went  over  the  fields,  and 
walls,  and  across  the  ditches,  with  your  grandfather  after  him.  dri' 
horse  at  him  when  he  stopped,  and  only  shouting  with  In" 
to  his  cries  and  prayers.     Dear,  dear,  what  a  to-do  tJi.  .  il 

the  county  side  after  that  I  and  your  grandfather  durstn't  come  near 
bouse, — or  he  was  too  proud  to  come  ;  but  wo  got  married  for  all  tbal 
oh,  yes  1  we  got  married  for  all  that." 

The  old  lady  laughed  in  her  quiet  way. 

*'  Yon  were  too  good  for  a  parson,  grandmother,  I'll  be  hound, 

Master  Hany  Trelyon.  "  You  are  one  of  Um  right  sort,  you  ore.  If  I 
could  find  any  girl,  now,  like  what  you  were  Uien,  see  if  I  wouldn't  try  to 
gel  her  for  a  wife." 

"Ob  jreal  "  said  the  old  lady,  vsiitly  pleased,  and  smiling  a 
"Ihoro  were  two  or  throe  of  your  opiiii.  ■      '  '■-       ''  ~ 

•  timn  I  f^urnd  tboy  wnnld  Im  thn  dioith  ot  . 
ba-  cTo,  if  V  1 1  eoaa 

Mn:-r  -.-  — -  .,-..:.ju.     It  wiu  ....    _...  Uiaa. 

iho  way  of  you  TnOyons ;  you  never  give  a  poor  girl  a  ebanec 
Atk  aad  bmre, — it's  come  and  Uko  ;  and  so  a  girl  beeomM  «  Trti] 


Jobn 
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I  knows  irbero  eho  Is.  Dear,  dear,  what  a  fine  man  yonr  grandfather 
^mi,  to  ht  me ;  and  snch  a  pleasant,  frank,  good-natured  way  as  he  had 
with  him  I  Nobody  conld  Bay  No  twice  to  him.  The  girls  were  all  wild 
iWt  him ;  and  the  story  there  was  about  oiu  marriage  !  Yes,  indeed,  I  was 
Dtd  about  him  too,  only  that  he  was  just  as  mad  about  me  ;  and  that  night 
'  of  tlio  ball,  when  my  father  was  angry  because  I  would  not  dance,  and 
HhImd  all  the  young  men  could  not  understand  it,  for  how  ilid  they  know 
^^kyoQf  gran<lfather  was  out  in  the  garden,  and  asking  nothing  less  than 
^^wt  I  shonld  run  awny  with  him  there  and  then  to  Gretna  ?  Why,  the 
^"  Btnof  Uial  lime  had  some  spirit,  lad,  and  the  girls,  too,  I  can  tell  yon  ; 
»nd  I  couldn't  Bay  No  to  him,  and  away  we  went  just  before  daylight,  and 
I  iu  my  ball-dress,  snro  enough,  and  we  never  stopped  till  wo  got  to 
Eieter.  And  then  the  fight  for  fresh  horses,  and  off  again ;  and  your 
^nadfathor  had  snch  a  way  with  him,  Harry,  that  the  silliest  of  girls 
wtmid  haTO-  plucked  np  her  spirits  I  And  oh  1  the  money  ho  scattered  to 
grtlhftbcol  of  the  horses  at  the  posting-houses;  for,  of  course,  wo  knew 
'  :iy  father  was  dose  after  ns,  and  if  he  overtook  ns,  then  a  oonvust  in 

-ii»<  '■ '  '■•■■^   ind  good-bye  to  Georgo  Trelyon " 

"\  ! mother,  don't  stop  !  "  cried  the  lad  before  her:  he  had 

i)iy  a  hundred  limes,  but  he  could  have  heard  it  another 

B,  merely  to  see  the  light  that  lit  up  the  beautiful  old  face. 

""Wb  didn't  stop,  yon   booby!"  she  said,  mistaking  his  remark; 

«pping  wasn't   for   George  Trelyon.     And  oh !  that  morning  as  we 

tie  into  OftTltele,  and  we  looked  back,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  my 

hn'r  n  long  way  off.     Yonr  grandfather  swore,  Harry — yes,  he 

tiiu  ..w4  <;  might  make  a  man  swear.     For  our  horses  were  dead 

l«4l,  and  before  we  should  have  time  to  change,  my  father  would  bo  np 

'  're  I  it  was  the  luckiest  thing  that  ever  happened  to 

'  .  ivo  expected  to  find  old  Lad}'  MacGorman  at  the 

iloAr  of  the  hotel,  just  getting  into  her  carriage,  and  when  she  saw  me  she 

<AtnA,  and  I  was  in  snch  a  fright  I  couldn't  speak,  and  she  called  out, 

'(Vod  heavens,  child,  why  did  you  run  away  in  your  ball -dress '?     And 

lan?'     'His  name,  madam,'  said  I,  'is  George  Trelyon.' 

i  .  .  _.  .....  time  ho  was  in  the  yard,  raging  about  horses.     '  A  nephew  of 

%  Admiral,  isn't  he  ? '  she  says,  and  I  told  her  he  was  ;  and  then  quick 
u  li^btnisg  what  dnes  she  do  but  whip  round  into  the  yard,  get  bold  of 
tuin  gnu>d&ther,  oiy  door,  and  bundle  both  of  us  into  her  o\«'u  carriage  I 
Hsry,  my  fkther'e  carriage  was  at  the  end  of  the  street,  as  I  am  a  living 
"•^•--r,     "i--"  ----'  --  -vc  drove  off,  we  heard  that  dear,  good,  kind  old  creature 

'•i  around,  '  Five  guineas  apiece  to  yon  if  you  keep 

u's  carriage  for  an  hour  I  '  and  such  a  laughing  as 

i-..,ii.,ii.i.   ^..i  as  wa  drove  doM'u  the  streets,  and  over  the  bridge, 

llui  hili,  and  out  the  level  lanes.     Dear,  dear,  I  can  soe  the  country 

f/    I  eaii  ■  '    r  every  hedge,  and  the  two  rivers  we  crossed,  and 

ihOla  Bi)  ;     >  rih,  and  all  the  time  your  grandfather  kept  up  the 

|b,  for  be  saw  I  was  frightened.    And  there  we  were  wedded,  snra 
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onongh,  and  all  in  good  time,  for  Ladj  MacGonnatt's  gninoas  bad  8aT«d 
US,  80  that  wo  were  actually  driving  back  agun  when  wo  saw  my  father's 
carriage  comiog  along  the  road — at  no  groat  speed  to  be  sure,  for  one  of 
the  horses  was  lame,  and  the  other  had  cast  a  shoe — all  the  result  of  that 
good  old  creature's  money.  And  then  I  said  to  your  grandfather,  '  What 
shall  wo  do,  Qeorge  ?  '  '  We  shall  have  to  stand  and  deliver,  Sne  ! '  saya 
he  ;  and  with  that  he  had  the  horses  pnlled  up,  and  we  got  ont.  And 
when  my  father  came  up  ho  got  out,  too,  and  George  took  me  by  tha 
hand — there  was  no  more  laughing  now,  I  can  tell  you,  for  it  was  bat 
natural  I  should  cry  a  bit — and  be  took  off  his  hat,  and  led  me  forward  to 
my  father.  I  don't  know  what  ho  said,  I  was  in  such  a  fiigbt ;  but  I 
know  that  my  father  looked  at  him  for  a  minute — and  George  was  standing 
rather  abashed,  perhaps,  but  then  so  handsome  he  looked,  and  so  good- 
natured  ! — and  then  my  father  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  came 
forward  and  shook  him  by  the  hand ;  and  all  that  he  would  say  then,  or  at 
any  other  time  to  the  day  of  his  death,  was  only  this — '  By  Jupiter,  air, 
that  was  a  devilish  good  pair  that  took  you  straight  on  end  to  Exeter  I  '  " 

"  I  scarcely  remember  my  grandfather,"  the  boy  said ;  "  but  he  couldn't 
have  been  a  handsomer  man  than  my  father,  nor  a  better  man  either." 

"  I  don't  say  that,"  the  old  lady  observed,  candidly.  "  Your  father  was 
just  such  another.  <  Like  father,  hke  son,'  they  used  to  say  when  he  was 
a  boy.  But  then,  you  see,  your  father  would  go  and  choose  a  wife  for 
himself  in  spite  of  everybody,  just  like  all  you  Trelyons,  and  so " 

But  she  remembered,  and  checked  herself.  She  began  to  tell  the  lad 
in  how  far  he  resembled  bis  grandfather  in  appearance,  and  he  accepted 
these  descriptions  of  his  features  and  figure  in  a  heedless  manner,  as  of 
one  who  had  grov^ii  too  familiar  with  the  fact  of  his  being  handsome  to 
care  about  it.  Had  not  every  one  paid  him  compliments,  more  or  less  in- 
direct, from  his  cradle  npwards  ?  He  was,  indeed,  all  that  the  old  lady 
would  have  desired  to  see  in  a  Trolyon — tall,  square-shouldered,  clmui- 
limbcd,  with  dark  grey  eyes  set  imder  black  eyelashes,  a  somewhat 
aquiline  nose,  proud  and  well-cut  lips,  a  handsome  forehead,  and  a  com- 
plexion which  might  have  been  pale,  but  for  ita  having  been  bronzed  by 
constant  exposure  to  sun  and  weather.  There  was  something  v«ry  winning 
about  his  face,  when  he  chose  to  bo  winning  ;  and,  when  he  |<"'  -i'  ■>  tito 
langhter,  being  quite  honest  and  careless  and  musical,  was    i  14 

hear.  With  these  personal  advantages,  joined  to  a  fair!;  m.,  ,  1,1,  ;i 
gesee  and  a  ready  HymjmlLy,  Master  Harry  Trrlyon  ought  (■■  Ijusl-  Urvn  1 
nnirersul  favourite.  So  far  from  that  being  the  case,  a  sectioo  of  the  per- 
sons whom  he  met,  and  whom  be  sliockcd  by  his  rudeness,  quickly  dia- 
missed  him  tm  an  irr^cJaimalilo  cub  ;  another  section,  with  whom  he  wb« 
on  better  terms,  cuueidered  him  a  bad- tempered  luJ,  Hhc 

a  humorous  fashion  over  Lis  mother's  trials,  and  wem  i.....i 1  .^n^ 

ont  of  his  way ;  while  Uio  best  of  his  friends  endeavoured  to  thn>w  the 
bUv  H  had  buBy 
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sbont  these  various  criticisms  was  that  tbey  did  not  concern  very 
Uw  vnbjoct  of  them. 
**  And  if  I  am  like  my  grundfathor,"  he  said,  good-naturedly,  to  the  old 
who  was  seated  in  a  garden-chair,  "  why  don't  you  get  me  a  wife 
such  as  be  had  ?  " 

"  You  ?     A  wife  ?  "  she  repeated,  indignantly,  remembering  that,  after 
ill,  to  praise  the  good  looks  and  excuse  the  hot-headedness  of  the  Trelyons 
wts  not  precisely  the  teaching  this  young  man  needed.     "  You  tuke  a 
?     "Vihy,  what  girl  would  have  yon  ?     You  are  a  mere  booby.     You 
scarcely  write  your  name.     George  Trelyon  was  a  gentleman,  sir. 

H«  could  converse  in  six  languages " 

"  And  swear  considerably  in  one,  I've  heard,"  the  lad  said,  with  an 
impertinent  langh. 

"  You  take  a  wife  ?  I  beheve  the  stable-boys  are  better  educated  than 
Dn  tro  in  manners,  as  well  as  in  learning.  All  you  are  fit  for  is  to  become 
kliutse- breaker  to  a  cavalry  regiment,  or  a  gamekeeper ;  and  I  do  believe 
t  ii  that  old  wretch,  Pentecost  Luke,  who  has  ruined  yon.  Oh  I  I  heard 
Ptmr  Master  Harry  used  to  defy  his  governess,  and  would  say  nothing  to 
ixt  for  days  together,  bnt 

As  I  wai  going  to  St.  Irea, 
I  met  SftT  old  wives. 

Tlira,  old  Lake  Lad  to  be  brought  in,  and  Luke's  cure  for  stubbornness 
*w  to  give  the  brat  a  gun  and  teach  him  to  shoot  starlings.  Oh  1  I  know 
the  whole  story,  my  son,  though  I  wasn't  in  Cornwall  at  the  time.  And 
t^  Master  Harry  must  be  sent  to  school ;  but  two  days  afterwards 
Hiti«r  Harry  is  discovered  at  the  edge  of  a  wood,  coolly  seated  with  a  gun 
in  liiit  hand,  waiting  for  his  ferrets  to  drive  out  the  rabbits.  Then  Master 
'  it)  famished  with  a  private  tutor ;  but  a  parcel  of  gunpowder  is  found 
hlov  the  (lentlemnn's  chair,  with  the  heads  of  several  lucifer  matches  lying 
It'  '  t:ist«r  Harry  is  allowed  to  have  his  own  way  ;  and  his  master  and 

_  u  lying  old  gamekeeper,  and  Master  Harry  can't  read  a  page 
i  of  a  book,  bnt  he  can  snare  birds,  and  stuff  fish,  and  catch  buttcr- 
>,  and  go  cliff-hnuLing  on  a  horse  that  is  bound  to  break  his  neck  some 
Why,  sir,  what  do  you  think  a  girl  would  have  to  say  to  yon  if  you 
[  her  ?     She  would  expect  you  to  take  her  into  society  ;  she  would 
ei  yoa  to  be  agreeable  in  your  manners,  and  be  able  to  talk  to  people. 
I  yoa  think  she  would  care  about  your  cunning  ways  of  catching  birds, 
^if  yoa  were  a  cut  or  a  sparrowhawk  ?  " 
He  only  flicked  at  the  rose,  and  laughed;   lecturing  had  but   little 
ct  on  him. 

'  r>.  '  '  il:  a  girl  would  come  to  a  house  like  this, — one  half  of  it 

liud  birds,  and  squirrels,  and  what  not,  the  other  furnished 
I  a  chapel  in  a  cemoteiy  ?  A  combination  of  a  church  and  a  menagerie, 
ft  whAt  I  call  it." 

" Onuidmother,"  bo  said,  "these  parsons  havo  been  stuiSng  your 
1  faQ  oluonBenie  about  me." 
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"Have  tliey?"  Baid  tho  old  lady,  sharply,  and  eyeing  him  keexily. 
"  Are  3'ou  soro  it  is  all  nonseiiso  ?  You  talk  of  marrying, — and  you  know 
that  no  girl  of  your  own  station  in  life  would  look  at  you.  What  about 
that  public-houso  in  the  village,  and  the  two  girla  there,  and  your  conutant 
viaita?  " 

lie  turned  round  with  a  quick  look  of  anger  in  his  face. 

"  Who  told  you  such  infamous  stories  ?  I  suppose  one  of  the  erisg- 
ing,  sneaking,  white-livered Bah  1  " 

Ho  switched  the  head  off  the  rose,  and  strode  away.saying,  as  he  went — 

"  Grandmother,  you  mustn't  stay  here  long.  The  air  of  the  place 
affects  even  you.  Another  week  of  it,  and  you'll  be  as  mean  as  th«  re6t 
of  them." 

Bat  he  was  in  a  very  bad  temper,  despite  his  careless  gait.  There  wma 
a  scowl  on  the  handsomo  and  boyish  lace  that  was  not  pleasant  to  see. 
He  walked  round  to  the  stables,  kicked  about  the  yard  while  his  hoisa  was 
being  saddled,  and  then  rode  out  of  the  grounds,  and  along  the  highway, 
until  he  wont  clattering  down  the  steep  and  stony  main  street  of  Egloailyan. 

The  children  knew  well  this  black  horse  :  they  had  a  superstitious  fear 
of  him,  and  they  used  to  scurry  into  the  cottages  when  his  wild  rider,  who 
seldom  tightened  rein,  rode  down  the  precipitous  thuroughfore.  But  just 
at  this  moment,  when  young  Trelyon  was  paying  little  heed  as  to  where  ha 
was  going,  a  small,  white-haired  bundle  of  humanity  came  running  out  of  a 
doorway,  and  stumbled,  and  fell  right  in  the  way  uf  the  horse.  The  lad 
was  a  good  rider,  but  all  the  pulling  up  in  the  world  could  not  prevent  tha 
fbrofeet  of  the  horse,  aa  they  were  sliot  out  into  the  stouus,  fsMvn  rolliag 
over  that  round  bundle  of  clothes.  Trelyon  leapt  to  the  ground,  aod 
caught  up  the  child,  who  stared  at  him  with  big,  bine,  frightened  eyos. 

"  It's  yuu,  young  Pentecost,  is  it  ?  And  what  thb  dickens  do  jon 
mean  by  trj'iug  to  knock  over  my  horse,  eh  ?  " 

The  small  boy  was  terrified,  but  quite  obviously  not  hart  a  bdt ;  and 
his  captor,  loading  tho  horse  with  one  band  and  affixing  the  bridld  io  tha 
door,  carried  him  into  the  cottage. 

"  Well,  ilotljer  Luke,"  said  young  Trelyon,  "  I  know  you've  got  JoO 
many  ohildron,  but  do  you  expect  that  I'm  going  to  put  them  out  of  Um 
way  for  you  ?  " 

She.  ■         scream,  and  caught  at  tho  boy. 

"  Oi,  'i:irm  done  ;  but  I  suppose  I  muait  give  him  a  eoupl* 

of  sovereigns  because  he  nearly  {right«ned  me  out  of  my  wiU.  Voof 
little  kid !  it's  hard  on  him  that  yon  should  have  given  him  such  a  naaei 
I  suppose  you  thought  it  was  Cornish  berftiwe  i(  lioRln:*  with  I'rtt." 

"  Yon  knaw  'tuvirc  his  valher's  Da:  rry,"  said  Mrs.  Lake, 

smiling  as  she  saw  that  the  <'i>n.ru  i  .ore  being  closed  over 

two  bright  gold  piocos. 

ntcmed 
to  ..  .  cowd  «l 

ohildros,   at  tho  iirosido  end,  a  young  lady  was  aittiiig.    Oho  was  M 
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■  Hills  person,  with  dark  eyes;  she  had  a  slate  in  her  hxkndji 
n  sound  her  in  a  circle. 
"  Oh,  I  beg  yoar  panJoo,  MissWoDnal  "  the  yoangman  said,  removing] 
I  hat  (joiokly,  and  blushing  all  over  his  handscnne  face.    "  I  did  not  sea  I 
in  the  dark.     Is  your  father  at  the  inn? — I  was  going  to  see  him.!| 
I  hope  I  haven't  frightened  you  ?  " 

"  Yob,  my  father  has  come  back  from  Plymouth,"  said  the  young  lady,  , 
fuifttly,  and  without  rising.     "  And  I  think  you  might  be  a  little  moroj 
ttliil  in  riding  through  the  villago,  Mr.  Trelyon." 
"  Good-morning,"  he  said.     "  Take  better  care  of  Master  Pentecost, ' 
ber  Luke."     And  with  that  he  went  out,  end  got  into  the  saddle 
3,  and  Bet  off  to  ride  down  to  the  ion,  not  quite  so  recklessly  as  here- 


CHAPTER  II, 
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UisB  Wenna,  or  Morvrenna,  as  her  mother  in  a  freak  of  roman 

I  had  called  her,  had  finished  her  teaching,  and  had  inspected  some 

luhioning  of  garmeutfi  in  which  Mrs.  Luke  was  engaged,  she  put  on  her 

shawl  and  her  hat,  and  went  out  into  the  fresh  air.     She  was  now  , 

tiding  in  the  main  street  of  Eglosilyan  ;  and  there  were  houses  right  < 

own  below  her,  and  houses  far  above  her,  but  a  stranger  would  have 

puzzled  to  say  where  this  odd  little  village  began  and  ended.     Fur  it 

lilt  in  a  straggling  fashion  on  the  sides  of  two  little  ravines ;  and  ' 

Bm&ll  stone  cottages  were  so  curiously  scattered  among  the  trees,  and 

plots  of  garden  were  so  curiously  banked  up  with  walls  that  were 

Bothered  in  wild-flowers,  that  you  could  only  decide  which  was  the  main 

ftoroughfara   by  tlio  presence  there  of  two  greystone  chapels — one  the 

JfaBioyuis'  Eboncfor,  the  other  the   Bible  Christiiuis'.     The  churches 

tir«  far  away  on  the  uplands,  where  they  were  seen  lilie  towers  along 

bleak  elilTs  by  the  passing  sailors.     But  perhaps  Eglosilyan  proper 

fjjbi  to  be  considered  as  lying  down  in  the  hollow,  whore  the  two  ravines 

For  here  wag  the  chief  inn  ;  and  here  was  the  over-shot 

>-miU  ;  and  here  was  the  strange  little  harbour,  tortuous,  narrow,  and 

ep,  into  which  one  or  two  heavy  coasters  came  for  slate,  bringing  with 

ikI  coal.     Eglosilyan  is  certainly  a  picturesque  place  ;  but 

IS  to  get  auytbing  like  a  proper  view  of  it.     The  black  and 

ghty  clitLs  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  where  the  AtlauUo  seethes 

boiLi  in  the  calmest  weather,  the  beautiful  blne-greeu  water  under  the 

roelu  and  uluug  the  stone  ({uays,  the  quaint  bridge,  and  the  mill,  arc  plca- 

ttnt  to  lot.ik  at ;  but  where  is  Eglosilyan  ?     Then  if  you  go  up  one  of  the 

(,  ijmI  got  among  the  old   houocs,  with   their   tree-fuchsias,  and 

I,  and  marigolds,  and  lumps  of  white  quartz  in  the  quaint 

rgard«iis,  you  find  yourself  looking  down  the  chimneys  of  one  portion 
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of  Eglosilyan,  and  looking  np  to  the  doorsteps  of  aootber — ever3rwherG  a 
confaBion  of  hown  rock,  and  natural  terrace,  and  stone  walk,  and  baslies, 
ondliart's-tongue  fern.  Some  thought  that  the  '  Treljon  Anna  '  should  be 
co&iiidered  the  natural  centre  of  Eglosilyan  ;  but  you  could  not  see  half- 
a-dozen  houses  from  any  of  its  'windows.  Others  would  have  given  tha 
post  of  honour  to  the  National  Bchool,  which  had  been  there  since  1848; 
but  it  was  np  in  a  by-street,  and  coold  only  be  approached  by  a  flight  of 
Hteps  cut  in  the  slate  wall  that  banked  np  the  garden  in  front  of  it. 
Others,  fur  reasons  which  need  not  be  mentioned,  hold  that  the  moat 
important  part  pf  Eglosilyan  was  the  Napoleon  Hotel — a  bumble  little 
pot-honae,  frequented  by  the  workers  in  the  slate-quarries,  who  came 
there  to  discuss  the  afliiirs  of  the  nation  And  hear  the  news.  Anyhow, 
Eglosilyan  was  a  green,  bright,  rugged,  and  picturesque  httle  place, 
odentimes  wet  with  the  western  rains,  and  at  aU  times  fresh  and  sweet 
with  the  moist  breezes  from  the  Atlantic. 

Miss  Wonnu  went  neither  down  the  street  nor  up  the  street,  but  took 
a  rough  and  narrow  little  path  leading  by  some  of  the  cottages  to  the 
clitl's  overlooking  the  sea,  There  was  a  sound  of  music  in  the  air ;  and 
by-andby  she  come  in  sight  of  an  elderly  man,  who,  standing  in  an  odd 
little  donkey-cart,  and  holding  the  reins  in  one  bond,  held  with  the  n1 
a  cornopean,  which  he  played  with  great  skill.  No  one  iu  Eglosil 
could  tell  precisely  whether  Michael  Jago  had  been  bugler  to  some  n 
ment,  or  had  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  cornopean  in  a  travel' 
show ;  but  everybody  liked  to  hear  the  cheerful  euond,  and  came  oat 
the  cottage-door  to  welcome  him,  as  he  went  from  villags  to  village  with  iS 
cart,  whether  they  wanted  tu  buy  suet  or  not.  And  now,  as  Miss  Weona  saw 
liim  approach,  he  was  playing  "  The  Girl  I  left  behind  me; "  and  as  there 
was  no  one  about  to  listen  to  him,  the  pathos  of  certain  parts,  and 
florid  and  skilful  execution  of  others,  showed  that  Mr.  Jago  had  a 
love  for  music,  and  did  not  merely  use  it  to  advertise  his  wares. 

"  Good-morning     to    you,    ^Ir.  Jago,"    said  Miss   Wenna,    as 
came  np. 

"  'Maniin,  Miss  Rosowanie,"  he  said,  taking  down  his  cornopean. 

"  This  is  a  narrow  road  for  your  cart." 

"  'Tain't  a  very  good  way ;  but,  bless  yon,  me  and  my  donkey 
used  to  any  zart  of  a  road.     I  dii  believe  wo  could  go  down  to  the 
down  the  face  of  Dlock  Cliff." 

"  Mr.  Jago,  I  want  to  say  something  to  yoa.    If  you  ore  dealing  with 
old  Mother  Kcam  today,  you'll  give  her  a  good  eilra  lit,  won't 
And  so  with  Mrs.  Geswvthurick,  for  she  bus  bud  no  lottrr  from  b<T 
uow  for  three  mouths.    And  this  will  pay  you,  oud  you'U  say  nol 
about  it,  you  know." 

She  pat  tho  coin  in  his  band — it  was  an  arroogemeat  of  old  atauding 
Iwet'n  the  two. 

"  Well,  yii  be  a  good  voong  lady  ;  yaos,  yii  be,"  he  laid,  aa  ha  i!i 
cm;  and  then  she  board  him  announcing  his  arriral  to  the  paoplo 
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losUyan   by  playing,   in  a  very  elaborate  manner,   "  Love's  yoong 

solitary  young  person  who  was  taking  her  morning  walk  now  left 

Qua  ragged  road,  and  fonnd  herself  on  the  bleak  and  high  uplands  of  the 

Over  there  was  the  sea — a  fair  summer  sea ;  and  down  into  the 

-west  stretched  a  tall  liue  of  cliff,  black,  precipitous,  and  jagged, 

the  base  of  which  ovea  this  blue  sea  was  churned  into  seething 

of  white.     Close  by   was  a  church ;   and  the  very  gravestones 

propped  np,  so  that  they  should  withstand  the  force  of  the  gales 

sweep  over  those  windy  heights. 

She  went  across  the  uplands,  and  passed  down  to  a  narrow  neck  of 
,  which  connected  with  the  mainland  a  huge  projecting  promontory,  on 
10  summit  of  which  was  a  square  and  strongly-built  tower.  On  both  sides 
of  this  lodge  of  rock  the  sea  from  below  passed  into  narrow  channels,  and 
roued  into  gigantic  caves ;  but  when  once  you  had  ascended  again  to  the 
^^wunmit  of  the  tall  projecting  clifl",  the  distance  softened  the  sound  into  a 
^H^  continnooB  mormur,  and  the  motion  of  the  waves  beneath  you  was 
^^b;  viaibla  fai  the  presence  of  that  white  foam  where  the  black  cliffs  met 
^H(  Ua«  tea. 

^H   She  went  out  pretty  nearly  to  the  verge  of  the  cliff,  where  the  close, 
^Wort,  wind-swept  sea-grass  gave  way  to  immense  and  ragged  masses  of 
foti,  deseending  sheer  into  the  waves  below ;  and  here  she  sat  down,  and 
took  oat  a  book,  and  began  to  read.     But  her  thoughts  were  busier  than 
btf  eyes.     Her  attention  would  stray  away  from  the  page  before  her — to 
til*  empty  bine  sea,  where  scarcely  a  sail  was  to  be  seen,  and  to  the  far 
iMdlands  lying  nnder  the  white  of  the  summer  sky.     One  of  these  head- 
lu4«  was  Tintagel ;  and  close  by  were  the  ruins  of  the  great  castle,  where 
Ulhsr  Pendragon  kept  his  state,  where  the  mystic  Arthur  was  bom, 
ihere  the  brave  Sir  Tristram  went  to  see  his  true  love.  La  Belle  Isonlde. 
Uiat  world  had  vani.ihcd,  and  gone  into  silence  ;  could  anything  be 
mate  and  still  than  those  bare  uplands  out  at  the  end  of  the  world, 
voiceless  cliffs,  and  the  empty  circle  of  the  sea  ?     The  sun  was  hot 
OS  the  rocks  beneath  her,  where  the  pink  quartz  lay  encrusted  among  the 
>Ute ;  bat  there  was  scarcely  the  hum  of  an  insect  to  break  the  stillness, 
wj  the  only  sign  of  life  about  was  the  circling  of  one  or  two  sea-birds,  so 
below  her  that  their  cries  could  not  be  heard. 

"  Yes,  it  was  a  long  time  ago,"  the  girl  was  thinking,  as  the  book  lay 

ilieeded  on  her  knee.     "  A  sort  of  mist  covers  it  now,  and  the  knights 

m  great  and  tall  men  as  you  think  of  them  riding  through  the  fog, 

at  in  silence.     But  then  there  were  the   brighter  days,   when  the 

WnamiSDts  were  held,  and  the  sun  came  out,  and  the  noble  ladies  wore 

eolonrs,  and  every  one  came  to  see  how  beautiful  they  were.     And 

*  fine  it  maiit  have  been  to  have  sat  there,  and  have  all  the  knights 

Ib  fight  for  you,  and  glud  when  you  gave  them  a  bit  of  ribbon  or  a 

And  in  these  days,  too,  it  must  be  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  noble 

Udy,  tad  beaatifal,  and  tall,  like  a  princess ;  and  to  go  amonc^  the  ^oot 

1-& 
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people,  putting  everythmg  to  rights,  becaiuo  jon  have  lots  of  money,  aa 
because  the  roughest  of  the  men  look  up  to  you,  and  think  yon  a,  qaeeO) 
and  will  do  anything  you  ask.  "VMiat  a  Lappy  life  a  grand  and  beautiful 
lady  must  have,  when  she  is  tall,  and  fair-haired,  and  sweet  in  her 
manner ;  and  every  one  around  hor  is  pleased  to  serve  her,  and  she  can 
do  a  kindness  by  merely  saying  a  word  to  the  poor  people  1  But  if  you 
are  only  Jim  Crow  ?  There's  Mabyn,  now,  she  is  everybody's  favonritA 
because  she  is  so  pretty ;  and  whatever  she  does,  that  is  always  beautiful 
and  graceful,  because  she  is  so.  Father  never  calls  her  Jim  Crow.  And 
I  ought  to  bo  jealous  of  her,  for  every  one  praises  her,  and  mere 
strangers  ask  for  her  photograph ;  and  Mr.  Roscorla  always  writes  to  her, 
and  Mr.  Trelyon  stiiiTed  those  squirrels  for  her,  though  ho  never  offered  to 
stufT  squu-rels  for  mo.  But  I  cannot  be  jealous  of  Mabyn — I  cannot  even 
iry.  She  looks  at  yon  with  her  blue,  soft  eyes,  and  you  fall  in  lova 
with  her;  and  that  is  the  advantage  of  being  handsome,  and  beautiful, 
for  you  can  please  every  one,  aud  make  every  one  like  you,  and  confer 
favours  on  people  all  day  long.  But  if  you  are  smaU,  and  plain,  aud 
dark — if  your  father  caUs  you  Jim  Crow — what  can  you  do  ?  " 

These  despondent  fancies  did  not  seem  to  depress  her  much.  The 
gloom  of  them  was  certainly  not  visible  on  her  face,  nor  yet  in  the  dark 
eyes,  which  had  a  straugc  and  winning  earnestness  in  them.  She  polled 
a  bit  of  tormontil  from  among  the  close  warm  grass  on  the  rocks,  and 
she  hummed  a  line  or  two  of  "  Wapping  Old  Stairs."  Then  she  turned 
to  her  book ;  but  by-aud-by  hor  eyes  wandered  away  again,  and  she 
to  thinking. 

"  If  you  were  a  man,  now,"  sho  was  silently  saying  to  herself,  •' 
would  be  quite  different.  It  would  not  matter  how  ugly  yon  wiire — tor: 
you  could  try  to  be  brave  or  clever,  or  a  splendid  rider,  or  sometliing  of 
that  kind — and  nobody  would  mind  how  ugly  you  were.  But  it's  reiy 
hard  to  be  a  woman,  aud  to  be  plain;  you  feel  as  if  you  were  good  for 
nothing,  and  had  no  business  to  Live.  They  say  that  yon  should  enltirota' 
the  graces  of  the  mind  ;  but  it's  only  old  people  who  say  that ;  and  perbapsl 
yuu  mayn't  have  any  mind  to  cultivate.    How  much  butter  it  would  boi 

to  be  pretty  while  you  are  young,  and  leave  the  cultivation  of  t*- •-  ' 

for  after  years  t  and  that  is  why  I  have  to  prevent  mother  from 
Mabyn  for  never  reading  a  book.     If  I  were  like  Mabyn,  I  should  bo  §u 
occupied  in  giving  people  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  me  and 
me  that  I  should  Lave  no  timo  for  books.    Mabyn  is  like  a 
And  if  sho  were  a   grand  lady,  instead  of  being  on!  ^kei 

daughter,  what  a   lot  of  things  she  could  do  about    .  .u  I 

could  go  and  pertiuudo  Mr.  Iloscorln,  by  tho  mere  Bweotuefis  of 
manner,  to  bo  tehs  suspicious  of  people,  and  less  bitt«r  in  talking ;  ihAi 
oould  go  up  to  Mrs.  Trolyon  and  bring  her  oat  mom  among  her  n«i^- 
boum,  and  mak(^  ''     '  -  son;  slv  -i  to  my 

father  and  beg  Li  rnto  to  u  ..  u  i^^ 

angry ;  bLo  might  got  some  inflaonco  over  Mr.  Trelyoo  luma«lf,  and  ^H 
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Iiim  I«8S  of  a  petnlant  boy.  Perhaps  Mabyn  may  do  some  of  these  things, 
vJmq  ahe  gets  a  little  older.  It  ought  to  please  her  to  try  at  all  events ; 
■nd  who  can  withstand  her  when  she  likes  to  be  affectionate  and  winning  ? 
Not  Am  Crow,  any  way." 

Bbe  heaved  a  sigh,  not  a  very  dismal  one,  and  got  np  and  prepared  to 
gahoue.     She  was  hamming  carelessly  to  herself — 

Your  PcUj  has  oerer  been  fal»,  she  declarer, 
Since  last  time  we  parted  at  Wapping  Old  Stain ; 

— she  had  got  that  length  when  she  was  startled  into  silence  by  the 
toand  of  a  horse's  feet,  and,  turning  qoiokly  round,  found  Mr.  Trelyon 
giQoping  np  the  steep  slope  that  stretches  across  to  the  mainland.  It 
«M  no  pleasant  place  to  ride  across,  for  a  stumble  of  the  animal's  foot 
voold  have  sent  horse  and  rider  down  into  the  gnlis  below,  where  the 
Une-green  sea  was  surging  in  among  the  black  rocks. 

"  Oh  1  how  could  you  be  so  foolish  as  to  do  that  ?  "  she  cried.  "  I  beg 
rf  yoo  to  come  down,  Mr.  Trelyon.    I  cannot " 

"  Why,  Dick  is  as  sure-footed  as  I  am,"  said  the  lad,  his  handsome 
&ee  flushing  with  the  ride  np  from  Eglosilyan.  "I  thought  I  should 
find  yon  here.  There's  no  end  of  a  row  going  on  at  the  inn,  Miss 
Wenaa,  and  that's  a  fiEict.  I  fancied  I'd  better  come  and  tell  you ;  for 
there's  no  one  can  put  things  straight  like  you,  yon  know." 

A  qnarrel  between  her  &ther  and  her  mother — it  was  of  no  rare 
OKuzience,  and  she  was  not  much  surprised. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Trelyon,"  she  said.  "  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to 
bsve  taken  the  trouble.    I  'will  go  down  at  once." 

Bnt  she  was  looking  rather  anxiously  at  him,  as  he  turned  round  his 
Wae. 

"Mr.  Trelyon,"  she  said,  quickly,  "  would  you  oblige  me  by  getting 
&nm  and  leading  your  horse  across  until  you  reach  the  path  ?  " 

He  was  out  of  the  saddle  in  a  moment. 

"  I  will  walk  down  with  you  to  Eglosilyan,  if  you  like,"  he  said,  care- 
lessly.    "  You  often  come  up  here,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Nearly  every  day.     I  always  take  a  walk  in  the  forenoon." 

"Does  Mabyn  ever  go  with  you?"  His  companion  noticed  that 
be  always  addressed  her  as  Miss  Wenna,  whereas  her  sister  was  simply 
Uabyn. 

"  Not  often." 

"  I  wonder  she  doesn't  ride — I  am  sure  sbo  would  look  well  on  horse- 
back— don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Mabyn  would  look  well  anywhere,"  said  the  elder  sister,  with  a  smile. 

<<  If  she  wonld  like  to  try  a  lady's  saddle  on  your  father's  cob,  I  would 
.lend  yon  one  down  &om  the  Hall,"  the  lad  said.  "  My  mother  never 
rides  now.  Bat  perhaps  I'd  better  speak  to  yotir  father  about  it.  Oh  I 
by  the  way,  he  told  me  a  capital  story  this  morning  that  he  heard  in 
MBung  from  Plymouth  to  Lannceston  in  the  train.  Two  farmers  belong- 
■g  to  Lannceston  had  got  into  a  carriage  the  day  before,  and  found  in  it 
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igftjnsl  whom  thty  had  a  grudge.     Ho  didn't  know  either  of 


.h»^ 
t^^ 


Asd 

m 


a  parson,  against  wnom  tticy  baa  a  gmoge. 
them  hy  sight ;  and  so  they  pretended  to  be  strangers,  and  sat  down 
opposite  each  other.  One  of  them  put  np  the  window ;  the  other  put  it 
down  with  a  bang.  The  first  drew  it  np  again,  and  said,  '  I  desire  yon  to 
leave  the  window  alone,  sir!'  The  other  said,  'I  mean  to  haTs  that 
window  down,  and  if  you  touch  it  again  I  will  throw  you  oat  of 
Meanwhile,  the  pnr.son  at  the  other  end  of  the  carriage,  who  was  a  litl 
fellow  and  rather  timid,  had  got  into  an  agony  of  iright ;  and  at  last,  when 
the  two  men  seemed  about  to  seize  each  other  by  the  throat,  he  called 
out,  '  For  Heaven's  sake,  gentlemen,  do  not  qnarrel.  Sir,  I  beg  of  you, 
I  implore  yon,  as  a  clergyman  I  entreat  you,  to  put  up  that  knife  I '  Asd 
then,  of  course,  they  both  turned  upon  him  hko  tigers,  and  slanged 
and  declared  they  would  break  his  back  over  this  same  window, 
the  fright  he  was  in !  " 

The  boy  laughed  merrily. 

"  Do  yon  think  that  was  a  good  joke  ?  "  the  girl  beside  him  aakedi 
quietly. 

He  aeemed  a  little  embarrassed. 

"  Do  you  thmk  it  was  a  very  manly  and  oooragoous  thing  for  two  big 
farmers  to  frighten  a  small  and  timid  clergyman  ?  I  think  it  woa  raiho' 
mean  and  cowardly.     I  sec  no  joke  in  it  at  all." 

His  face  grew  more  and  more  red ;  and  then  ho  frowned  with  vexAtii 

"  I  don't  suppose  they  meant  any  harm,"  he  said,  curtly;  "but 
know  wo  can't  all  be  squaring  every  word  and  look  by  the  Prayer-book. 
And  I  suppose  the  parson  himself,  if  he  had  known,  would  not  h&ve  beeo 
so  fearfully  serious  but  that  he  could  have  token  a  joke  like  any  one  eii 
iSy  the  way,  this  ia  the  nearest  road  to  Trevenna,  isn't  it  ?  I  hare 
to  ride  over  there  before  the  afternoon,  Miss  Bosowarne ;  so  I  shall  bl 
you  good-day 

He  got  on  horseback  again,  and  took  oiT  his  cap  to  her,  and  rode  w 

"  Good-day,  Mr.  Trolyon,"  she  said,  meekly, 

And  so  she  walked  down  to  the  inn  by  herself,  and  was  inclined  tQ^ 
reproach  herself  for  being  so  very  ecrions,  and  fur  being  unable  to  and) 
stand  a  joke  like  any  one  else.  Yet  she  was  not  unhappy  aboat  it. 
was  a  pity  if  Mr.  Treiyon  were  annoyed  with  her ;  but  then,  she 
long  ago  taught  herself  to  belioTe  that  ^ho  could  not  easily  pleasa 
like  her  sister  Mabyn  ;  and  she  choorfully  accepted  the  fact.  BomstiuM, 
it  ia  true,  she  indulged  in  idle  dreams  of  what  she  might  do  if  sha  ««rt 
beautiful,  and  rich,  and  soblo ;  but  sho  soon  laughed  herself  oat  of  Ibo* 
foolish  (kncios,  and  they  loft  no  atlng  of  regret  behind  them.  At  thk 
moment,  as  hi'  piping 


;  yw^n 
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unod  bj  her  brisk  walk,  there  was  neither  dixappointmoot,  nor  ev- 

ambition  b  5 -•-^-     Not  for  her,  inJf  V  emy  of  tboM 

FfMaio&f  that  i  aiut  nCre  the  livts  oi  .  YronwD ;  lMr{ 

th«  calm  end  placid  Ivt  of  the  onregorded,  and  with  i(  sho  mui  well 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Res  Asoust.e  Dom. 

Qeofge  Rwewarne,  the  futher  of  this  Miss  Wennn,  lived  in  ensUtrn 
ODshire,  many  folks  Uiougbt  him  a  fortauatc  man.  Ue  was  the  Innd- 
of  •  large  eslfttc,  the  owner  of  which  lived  in  Paris,  so  that 
ne  was  practically  liia  own  master  ;  he  had  a  j'oung  and  pretty 
deoperately  fond  of  him  ;  he  bad  a  ooapio  of  children  and  a  corn- 
home.  As  for  himgelf,  he  was  a  tall,  reddish-bearded,  mauly- 
fellow;  the  country  folks  called  him  Handsome  George  as  they 
WW  him  riding  his  rounds  of  a  morning ;  and  they  thought  it  a  pity  Mrs. 
^^BMwarae  was  so  often  poorly,  for  the  and  her  husband  looked  well 
^Bptber  when  they  walked  to  church. 

^P  Htudsome  George  did  not  seem  much  troubled  by  his  wife's  varioua 
^rUoeDtc ;  he  would  only  give  the  eurtest  answer  when  asked  about  her 
bttltk  Yet  he  was  not  in  any  distinct  way  a  bad  husband.  He  was  a 
mu  ragnely  unwilling  to  act  wrongly,  but  weak  in  staving  off  temptation  ; 
tkeie  wu  a  sort  of  indolent  sellishness  about  him  of  which  he  was  scarcely 
•vUtt;  anJ  to  indulge  this  selfishness  ho  was  capable  of  a  good  deal  of 
itty  deceit  and  even  treachery  of  a  sort.  It  was  not  these  failings,  how- 
,  that  made  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife  not  very  satisfactory. 
i.  Bosewame  was  passionately  fond  of  her  husband,  and  proportionately 
looi  of  him.  She  was  a  woman  of  impulsive  imagination  and  of  sympa- 
i\le  nature,  clever,  bright,  and  fanciful,  well-read  and  well-taught,  and 
;6ther  made  of  finer  stuff  than  Handsome  George.  But  this  passion 
jealousy  altogether  over-mastered  her  reason.  When  she  did  try  to 
toonsea  herself  tliat  she  was  in  the  wrong,  the  resnlt  was  merely  that  she 
KtoWed  to  ke«p  silence  ;  but  this  forcible  repression  of  her  suspicions 
*u  woTM  in  its  effects  than  the  open  avowal  of  them.  When  the  ex- 
isius  ciune,  George  Rosewame  was  mostly  anxioos  to  avoid  it.  He 
not  seek  to  set  matter^  straight.  He  would  get  into  a  peevish 
iper  for  a  few  minates,  and  tell  her  she  was  a  fool ;  then  ho  would  go 
fur  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  come  home  sulky  in  the  evening.  By 
time  she  was  generally  in  a  penitent  mood  ;  and  there  is  nothing  an 
lolent  sulky  person  likes  so  much  as  to  be  coaxed  and  caressed,  with 
of  repentance  and  affectionate  promises,  into  a  good  temper  again. 
iTB  were  too  many  of  such  scenes  in  George  Rosewarne's  home. 
Mn.  Rosewame  may  have  been  wrong,  but  people  began  to  talk, 
th^ro  hud  come  to  live  at  the  Hall  a  certain  Mrs.  Shirley,  who  bad 
orned  from  India,  and  was  the  sister-in-law,  or  some  such  rela- 
Oeorge  Rosewarne's  master.  She  was  a  good-looking  woman  of 
y,  frekh-eoloured  and  free-spoken,  a  little  too  fond  of  brandy-and- 
',  folks  said,  and  a  good  deal  too  fond  of  the  handsome  steward,  who 
•pent  most  of  his  time  up  at  the  big  house.  They  said  she  was  a 
gtui-widoir.     Thoy  said  there  were  reasons  why  her  relations  wished 
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her  to  bo  buried  down  there  in  the  country,  where  she  received  oo 
companj,  and  made  no  efforts  to  get  aoqoainted  with  the  people  who  had 
called  on  her  and  left  their  cards.  And  amid  all  this  gossip  the  name  of 
George  Rosewarno  too  frequently  turned  up ;  and  there  were  noda  aad 
winks  when  Mrs.  Shirley  and  the  steward  were  seen  to  bo  riding  aboat  the 
country  from  day  to  day,  presumably  not  always  conversing  about  Um 
property. 

The  blow  fell  at  last,  and  that  in  a  fashion  that  needs  not  be  d 
here.   Thorewasa  wild  socue  between  two  angry  women.   A  few  days  after, « 
sallow-complezioued,  white-hairod  old  gentleman  arrived  from  Paris,  and 
was  confronted  by  a  red-faced  fury,  who  gloried  in  her  infatoation  and 
disgrace,  and  dared  him  to  interfere.    Then  there  was  a  sort  of  <-o 

of  relatives  held  in  the  house  which  she  still  inhabited.     The  :  :  all 

this,  so  far  as  tho  Bosewamcs  were  concerned,  was  simply  that  the  relatives 
of  the  woman,  to  hush  the  matt«r  up  and  prevent  further  scandal,  offered 
to  purchase  for  George  Rosewarne  the  "  Trulyon  Arms  "  at  EglosUynn.  on 
condition  that  he  should  immediately,  with  his  family,  betake  himself  to 
that  remote  comer  of  the  world,  and  undertake  to  hold  no  further  com- 
munication of  any  sort  with  the  woman  who  still  swore  that  she  would 
follow  him  to  tho  end  of  tho  earth.     George  Rogewarne  >  -I'd  with 

the  oilier,  and  accepted  it.     Ho  might  have  found  suniu  .in  dis- 

covering  another  stewardship,  after  the  events  that  had  just  oceorrod.  On 
the  other  hand,  tho  "  Trclyon  Arms  "  at  Eglosilyan  was  not  a  mere  pnblic- 
houso.  It  was  an  old-fashioned,  quaint,  and  comfortablo  inn,  practically 
shut  up  during  tho  winter,  and  in  tho  summer  mado  the  head-qimrten  of 
a  few  fiunilios  who  had  discovered  it,  and  who  went  there  as  r«gnlarly  as 
the  warm  weather  came  round.  A  few  antiquarian  folks,  too,  and  •  atny 
geologist  or  so  generally  made  up  the  family  party  that  sat  down  to 
dinner  every  evening  in  the  big  dining-room ;  and  who  that  over  mado  oeo 
of  the  odd  circle  meeting  in  this  strange  and  out-of-the-way  place,  ever 
failed  to  return  to  it  when  the  winter  had  finally  cloared  away  aod  Um 
Atlantic  got  blue  again  ? 

George  Uosewanie  went  down  to  see  about  it,    IIo  found  in  the  um^^H 
■iBcient  housekeeper,  who  was  thoroughly  mistress  of  bor  daticfl  UidiSBV 
the  senants,  so  that  he  should  have  no  great  trouble  about  it,  ewa 
though  his  wife  were  too  ill  to  help.    And  so  the  Rosewarnsa  van 
down  to  tho  Coruish  cuust,  uud  us  Mnt.  Rosewarno  was  of  Comirii 
and  as  she  had  given  both  her  daughters  Cornish  uamr  vilnally 

eeascd  to  be  regarded  as  strangers.  Thi^  jnade  many  u<..iu...^^..ioeii  Kni 
(nends.  Mrs.  Rosewarne  was  a  bright,  rapid,  playful  talker ;  a  WOBUU  of 
OOBaidenble  reading  m  '  [.^ 

Intbaad  knew  all  aboi.t  im 

that  Master  Harry  Trelyou,  for  example,  was  in  the  habit  of  coosoltiug 
him  olrnoKt  doily. 

They  had  a  little  parlour  abutting  on  what  once  had  bona  »  bar,  uid 
lun  their  finonds  MinetimoB  dropped  in  to  have  a  chat    Thero  wm  »  Iwr 
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no  km^r.  The  bnainess  of  the  inn  was  oondncted  overhead,  and  was 
odiuiTely  of  the  nature  described  above.  The  pot-house  of  Eglosiljan 
TU  the  Napoleon  Hotel,  a  dilapidated  place,  half-way  up  one  of  the 
Iteep  Btzeeta. 

But  in  leaving  DeTonshire  for  Cornwall,  the  BoBewames  had  carried 
vith  them  a  &tal  inheritance.  They  conld  not  leave  behind  them  the 
memory  of  the  drcnmstances  that  had  cansed  their  flight ;  and  ever  and 
aon,  as  BomeibiDg  oeeurred  to  provoke  her  suspicions,  Mrs.  Bosewame 
iDold  break  oat  again  into  a  passion  of  jealousy,  and  demand  explanations 
ud  reassurances,  which  her  husband  half-indolently  and  half-sulkily 
nefiised.  There  was  but  one  hand  then — one  voice  tiiat  conld  still  the 
tiffog  waters.  Morwenna  Bosewame  knew  nothing  of  that  Devonshire 
ttmy,  any  more  than  her  sister  or  the  neighbours  did ;  but  she  saw  that 
her  mother  had  defscts  of  temper,  that  she  was  irritable,  unreasonable, 
ud  snspieions,  and  she  saw  that  her  father  was  inconsidenitely  indifierent 
ud  hacsh.  It  was  a  hard  task  to  reconcile  these  two ;  but  the  girl  had 
iD  the  patience  of  a  bom  peacemaker,  and  patience  is  the  more  necessary 
to  the  settlement  of  such  a  dispute,  in  that  it  is  generally  impossible  for 
uy  human  being,  outside  the  two  who  are  quarrelling,  to  discover  any 
groond  for  the  quarrel. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter,  mother  ?  "  she  said  on  this  occasion,  taking 
off  her  hat  and  shawl  as  if  she  had  heard  nothing  about  it.  "I  do  think 
joa  have  been  crying." 

The  pretty,  pale  woman,  with  the  large  black  eyes  and  smoothly- 
brushed  dark  hair,  threw  a  book  on  to  the  table,  and  said,  with  a  sort  of 
half- hysterical  laugh,  "  How  stupid  it  is,  Wenna,  to  cry  over  the  mis- 
fortunes of  people  in  books,  isn't  it  ?  Do  yon  remember  when  old  Pente- 
cost Luke  got  Ute  figure-head  of  Bemadotte  of  Sweden  and  stuck  it  in  his 
kitchen-garden,  how  fierce  the  whole  place  looked  ?  And  then  Harry 
Ti«lyon  got  a  knife,  and  altered  the  scowl  into  a  grin,  and  painted  it  a  bit, 
and  then  you  couldn't  go  into  the  garden  without  laughing.  And  when 
«  man  twists  the  comers  of  his  heroine's  mouth  downwards,  or  when  it 
pleases  him  to  twist  them  upwards,  why  should  one  either  ciy  or  laugh  ? 
Well,  well,  she  was  a  good  sort  of  girl,  and  deserved  a  better  fate.  I  will 
dry  my  eyes  and  think  no  more  about  her." 

The  forced  dragging-in  of  Bemadotte  of  Sweden,  and  the  incoherent 
speech  that  followed,  would  not  have  deceived  Miss  Wenna  in  any  case, 
but  now  she  was  to  receive  other  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Mr.  Trolyon's 
report.  There  was  seated  at  the  window  of  the  room  a  tall  and  strikingly 
handsome  young  girl  of  sixteen,  whose  almost  perfect  profile  was  clearly 
seen  against  the  light.  Just  at  this  moment  she  rose  and  stepped  across 
the  room  to  the  door,  and  as  she  went  by  she  said,  with  just  a  trace  of 
eontamptuons  indifference  on  the  proud  and  beautiful  face,  "  It  is  only 
another  quarrel,  Wenna." 

•<  Mother,"  said  the  girl,  when  her  sister  had  gone,  "  tell  me  what  it 
kabont.    What  have  you  said  to  father?    \7hereiBhe?" 
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There  was  an  air  of  quiet  decision  aboat  her  that  did  not  detract  from 
the  sympatliy  risible  in  her  face.  Mrs.  Rosewame  began  to  cry  agun. 
Then  Bhc  took  her  daughter's  hand,  and  made  her  sit  down  by  her,  and 
told  her  all  her  tronblcs.  What  was  the  girl  to  make  of  it  ?  It  was  the 
old  story  of  suspicion,  and  challenging,  and  sulky  denial,  and  then  hot 
words  and  anger.  She  conld  make  oat,  at  least,  that  her  mother  had  first 
been  made  anxious  about  Bomcthiog  ho  had  inadvertently  said  about  his 
visit  to  Plymouth  on  the  previous  two  days.  In  reply  to  her  questions  he 
had  grown  peevishly  vague,  and  had  then  spoken  in  bravado  of  the 
pleasant  evening  ho  had  spent  at  the  theatre.  Wenna  reasoned  with  her 
mother,  and  pleaded  with  her,  and  at  last  exercised  a  little  authority  over 
her,  at  the  end  of  which  she  agreed  that,  if  her  husband  would  tell  her 
with  whom  he  had  been  to  the  theatre,  she  would  be  satisfied,  would  speak 
no  more  on  the  subject,  and  would  even  formally  beg  his  forgiveness. 

"  Because,  mother,  I  have  something  to  tell  yon,"  the  daughter  said, 
"  when  you  are  all  quite  reconciled." 

"  Was  it  in  the  letter  you  read  just  now  ?  " 

"Yes,  mother." 

The  girl  etill  held  tho  letter  in  her  hand.  It  was  lying  on  the  table 
when  she  came  in,  but  she  had  not  opened  it  and  glanced  over  the  contents 
until  she  saw  that  her  mother  was  yielding  to  her  prayers. 

"  It  is  from  Mr.  Roscorla,  Wenna,"  the  mother  said ;  and  now  she 
saw,  as  she  might  have  seen  before,  that  her  daughter  was  a  little  paler 
than  usual,  and  somewhat  agitated. 

"  Yes,  mother." 

"  W^hat  is  it,  then  ?    You  look  frightened." 

"I  must  settle  this  matter  first,"  said  tho  girl,  calmly;  and  then  she 
fulded  up  the  letter,  and,  still  holding  it  in  bor  hand,  went  oflT  to  find  her 
father. 

George  Rosewame,  seeking  calm  after  the  stonn,  was  seated  on  a 
large  and  curiously-carvod  bench  of  Spanish  oak  placed  by  tho  door  of  llw 
inn.  Ho  was  smoking  his  pipe,  and  luzily  lookiug  at  some  pigeons  that 
were  flymg  about  the  mill  and  occasionally  alighting  on  tho  roof.  In  tho 
calm  of  the  midsummer's  day  there  was  no  sound  but  Uie  inc 
throbbing  of  the  big  wheel  over  there  and  the  plnsh  of  tlio  water. 

"Now,  don't  l>other  me,  Wenna,"  he  said,  tho  moment  he  «aw  bar 
approach.     "I  know  you've  come  to  make  a  fuss.     Y. .11   mini  vour 
basin  ess." 

"  Mother  ii  very  sorrj" "  the  girl  was  beginning  m  a  mijci 

when  he  iuterrnpled  her  rudely. 

"  I  tell  you  to  mind  your  own  bus'ine^s.  I  must  hare  aa  end  of  thia. 
I  have  stood  it  long  c<nongh.    Do  yoa  hear  ?  " 

But  sbo  did  not  |?n  away.     Bbo  stood  thorv,  with  ber  qnlet,  pati«at 
nf>!  i'loks. 

♦'  Fit  L'U  her.    Bho  is  ray  tenj.    She  is  wWlm»  ♦«» 

beg  your  pardon  if  yon  will  only  tell  ber  who  went  to  tbe  (beatn  1 
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li  PlymonOi,  and  lalieTe  her  from  this  umetj.    That  is  all.    Father, 
who  wont  to  the  theatre  with  yon  ?  " 

"  Oh,  go  away  t "  he  said,  relapsing  into  a  sulky  condition.    "  You're 
poving  np  to  be  jost  such  another  as  yonr  mother." 

"  I  cannot  wish  for  any  better,"  the  girl  said,  mildly.  "  She  is  a  good 
woman,  and  she  loves  yon  dearly." 

"Why,"  he  said,  taming  suddenly  upon  her,  and  speaking  in  an  in- 
jured way,  "  no  one  went  with  me  to  the  theatre  at  Plymouth  I  Did  I 
uj  that  anybody  did  ?  Surely  a  man  must  do  somethbg  to  spend  the 
eTesing  if  he  is  by  himself  in  a  strange  town." 

Wemia  put  her  hand  on  her  &ther's  shoulder,  and  said,  "  Da,  why 
didn't  yon  take  me  to  Plymouth  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  will  next  time.  You're  a  good  lass,"  he  stud,  still  in  the 
BUM  sulky  way. 

"  Now  come  in  and  make  it  up  with  mother.     She  is  anxious  to  make 
ilnp." 
He  looked  at  his  pipe. 

"  In  a  few  minutes,  Wenna.    When  I  finish  my  pipe." 
"  She  is  waiting  now,"  said  the  girl,  quietly ;  and  with  that  her  father 
Inint  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  got  up  and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  then, 
Uking  his  daughter  by  the  ear,  and  saying  that  she  was  a  sly  little  cat,  he 
wilked  into  the  house  and  into  the  room  where  his  wife  awaited  him. 

Meanwhile,  Wenna  Rosewame  had  stolen  o£f  to  her  own  little  room, 
ud  there  she  sat  down  at  the  window,  and  with  trembling  fingers  took 
oat  a  letter  and  began  to  read  it.    It  was  certainly  a  document  of  some 
length,  consisting,  indeed,  of  four  large  pages  of  blue  paper,  covered  with 
a  small,  neat,  and  precise  handwriting.     She  had  not  got  on  very  &r  with 
it,  when  the  door  of  the  room  was  opened,  and  Mrs.  Bosewame  appeared, 
the  pale  face  and  large  dark  eyes  being  now  filled  with  a  radiant  pleasure. 
Her  husband  had  said  something  friendly  to  her ;  and  the  quick,  imagi- 
native nature  had  leapt  to  the  conclusion  that  all  was  right  again,  and 
that  there  were  to  be  no  more  needless  quarrels. 

"And  now,  Wenna,"  she  said,  sitting  down  by  the  girl,  "  what  is  it 
all  about  ?  and  why  did  yon  look  so  frightened  a  few  minutes  ago  ?  " 

"  Oh,  mother  I "  the  girl  said,  "  this  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Boscorla,  and 
he  wants  me  to  marry  him." 

"  Mr.  Boscorla  I "  cried  the  mother,  in  blank  astoniahment.  "Who 
ever  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  ?  and  what  do  you  say,  Wenna  ?  What  do 
you  think  ?  What  answer  will  you  send  him  ?  Dear  me,  to  think  of 
Mr.  Boscorla  taking  a  wife,  and  wanting  to  have  our  Wenna,  too  I  " 

She  began  to  tell  her  mother  something  of  the  letter,  reading  it  care- 
fully to  herself,  and  then  repeating  aloud  some  brief  suggestion  of  what 
she  had  read,  to  let  her  mother  know  what  were  the  arguments  that  Mr. 
Boscorla  employed.  And  it  was,  on  the  whole,  an  argumentative  letter, 
and  mnoh  more  ealm,  and  lucid,  and  reasonable  than  most  letters  are 
idiieh  contain  ofiers  of  marriage.    Mr.  Boscorla  wrote  thus : — 
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"  Bosiet  Cottage,  Ei^loailyan,  July  1»,  1ft—. 
<*  My  dear  Miss  Wenna, — I  fear  that  this  letter  may  Borprise  yon,  but 
I  hope  you  Tvill  read  it  through  without  alarm  or  indignation,  and  deal 
fairly  and  kindly  with  what  it  has  to  say.     Perhaps  yon  will  think,  wl 
yon  have  read  it,  that  I  onghl  to  have  come  to  yoa  and  said  the 
that  it  says.     But  I  wish  to  put  these  things  before  yon  in  aa  simple  • 
manner  as  I  can,  which  is  best  done  by  writing ;  and  a  letter  will  have 
this  advantage  that  you  can  recur  to  it  at  any  moment,  if  there  is  some 
point  on  which  you  are  in  doubt. 

"  The  object,  then,  of  this  letter  is  to  ask  you  to  become  my  wife,  aad 
to  put  before  you  a  few  considerations  which  I  hope  will  have  some  littla 
influence  in  determining  your  answer.  You  will  be  surprised,  no  doubt ; 
for  though  you  must  be  well  aware  that  I  could  perceive  the  graces  of  your 
character — the  gentleness  and  charity  of  heart,  and  modesty  of  demeanonr 
that  have  endeared  you  to  the  whole  of  the  people  among  whom  you  live 
— you  may  fairly  say  that  I  never  betrayed  my  admiration  of  you  in  word 
or  deed,  and  that  is  true.  I  cannot  precisely  tell  you  why  I  should  he 
more  distant  in  manner  towards  her  whom  I  preferred  to  all  the  world 
than  to  her  immediate  friends  and  associates  for  whom  I  cored  much  less ; 
but  such  ia  the  fact.  I  could  talk,  and  joke,  and  spend  a  pleasant  afler- 
noon  in  the  society  of  your  sister  Mabyn,  for  example ;  I  could  ask  her  to 
accept  a  present  from  me  ;  I  could  v/rite  letters  to  her  when  I  was  In 
London ;  but  with  you  all  that  was  different.  Perhaps  it  is  because  jon 
are  so  fine  and  shy,  because  there  is  so  much  sensitiveness  in  your  look, 
that  I  have  almost  been  afraid  to  go  near  yon,  lest  you  should  shrink  from 
aomo  rude  intimation  of  that  which  I  now  endeavour  to  break  to  yra 
gently — my  wish  and  earnest  Lope  that  yon  may  become  mr  wiA.  t 
trust  I  have  ao  far  explained  what  perhaps  you  may  hove  considered  eoti< 
ness  on  my  part. 

"  I  am  a  good  dea.1  older  than  you  are  ;  and  I  cannot  pretend  to  oCbr 
you  that   fervid  passion  which,  to  the  imagination  of  the  young,  tntxeat 
the  only  thing  worth  living  for,  and  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of 
marriage.     On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  expect  the  manifestation  of  aoy 
such  passion  on  your  side,  even  if  I  had  any  wish  for  it.     But  on  1^^^ 
point  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  observations  which  I  hope  wiU  conTi|^^| 
yon  that  my  proposal  is  not  so  nnreasonablo  as  it  may  hnvo  seemed  at  MP 
eight.     When  I  look  over  the  list  of  aU  my  friends  who  hove  marrieil, 
whom  do  I  find  to  be  living   the  happiest  life  ?     Not  they  who   as  hoy 
and  ^1  were  carried  away  by  a  romantic  idealism  which  soldoai  taala 
beyond  a  fow  w<t<tk«  alter  marriage,  but  those  who  had  wiaely  ehoeeo  part- 


ners fitted   I 
possibility  i' 
marriage, 
and  woman 
Ptbor's  ehitr 


CD  and  passion  of  love  soon  d«'part ;  thtn  ib« 
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If  ibtj  Mbnire  eMh  other's  thoughts  and  fiaelings,  if  they  are 

gMMTOiuilyeoaaidentte  towards  each  other's  weaknesses,  if  they  have  pleasure 

in  each  other's  aoeiety — if,  in  short,  they  find  themsehes  boond  to  each 

othar  by  the  ties  of  a  trae  and  disinterested  friendship,  the  world  has  been 

good  to  them.    I  say  nothing  against  that  period  of  passion  which,  in 

KHM  ran  and  fortonate  instanoes,  precedes  this  infinitely  longer  period  of 

Msndihip.    Yon  wonld  aoeose  me  of  the  envy  of  an  elderly  man  if  I 

daned  that  it  has  its  romantic  aspects.    But  how  very  temporary  these 

ml  How  dangaiDiiB  they  are  too  I  for  during  this  term  of  hot-headed 

iteliam,  the  yonng  people  have  their  eyes  bewildered,  and  too  often  make 

tht  most  gperoos  mistake  in  choosing  a  partner  for  life.    The  passion  of 

ajomig  man,  as  I  have  seen  it  displayed  in  a  thousand  instances,  is  not 

%  flung  to  be  desired.   It  is  emel  in  its  jealonsy,  exacting  in  its  demands, 

hudlsH  in  its  impetuosity ;  and  when  it  has  burned  itself  out— when 

aotiung  remains  hot  ashes  and  an  empty  fireplace — ^who  is  to  say  that  the 

ttfuaij  for  *  firm  and  lasting  friendship  will  surrive  ?    But  perhaps  yon 

kaef  that  this  pasaionate  love  may  last  for  ever.    Will  yon  forgive  me, 

imi  Wm  Wenna,  if  I  say  that  that  is  the  dream  of  a  girl  ?    In  such  rare 

cues  as  I  have  seen,  this  perpetual  ardour  of  love  was  anything  but  a 

btppinsss  to  those  ooneemed.    The  freaks  of.  jealousy  on  the  part  of  a 

boy  and  girl  who  think  of  getting  married  are  but  occasions  for  the  making 

of  quarrels  and  the  delight  of  reconciliation  ;  but  a  life- long  jealousy 

iBTolves  a  torture  to  both  husband  and  wife  to  which  death  would  be 

preferable." 

At  this  point  Morwenna's  chookB  burned  red ;  she  was  silent  for  a 
time,  and  her  mother  wondered  why  she  skipped  so  long  a  passage  with- 
out saying  a  word. 

"  I  have  need  all  the  opportunities  within  my  reach,"  the  letter  eon- 
tinaed,  "  to  form  a  judgment  of  your  character ;  I  know  something  of 
oiy  own ;  and  I  sincerely  believo  that  we  could  live  a  happy  and  pleasant 
lifo  together.  It  is  a  great  sacrifice  I  ask  of  you,  I  own  ;  but  yon  would 
not  find  me  slow  to  repay  you  in  gratitude.  I  am  almost  alone  in  the 
wold;  the  &w  relatives  I  have  I  never  see ;  I  have  scarcely  a  friend  or 
M^oaintance  except  those  I  meet  under  your  father's  hospitable  roof.  I 
caonot  eonceal  from  myself  that  I  should  be  by  far  the  greater  gainer 
by  sneh  a  marriage.  I  should  secure  for  myself  a  pleasant,  intelligent, 
and  amiable  companion,  who  would  brighten  my  home,  and  in  time,  I 
doubt  not,  soften  and  sweeten  those  views  of  the  world  that  are  naturally 
fanned  by  a  middle-aged  man  living  alone  and  in  privacy.  What  can  I 
ofEsr  yon  in  return  ?  Not  much — except  the  opportunity  of  adding  one 
aaoce  to  the  many  good  deeds  that  seem  to  be  the  chief  occupation  of  your 
life.  And  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  let  me  help  you  in  that  way,  and 
give  you  the  aid  of  advice  which  might,  perhaps,  temper  your  generosity 
and  apply  it  to  its  best  uses.  You  are  aware  that  I  have  no  occupation — 
and  Manely  a  h(^by ;  I  should  make  it  my  occupation,  my  constant  en- 
daaTOV  and  pfeasure,  to  win  and  secure  your  affection,  to  make  the 
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ordinary  little  cares  and  dntles  of  life,  iu  which  you  lake  bo  great  an 
intorest,  Bmooth  and  pleasant  to  you.  In  short,  I  should  try  to  make 
yon  happy  ;  not  in  any  frantic  and  wild  way,  but  by  the  exercise  of  a  care, 
and  affection,  and  gaardiaaship  by  which  I  hope  we  should  both  profit. 
May  I  point  out,  also,  that,  as  a  married  woman,  you  would  have  much 
more  influence  among  the  poorer  families  in  the  village  who  take  up  so 
much  of  your  attention  ;  and  you  would  be  removed,  too,  if  I  may  men- 
tion such  a  thing,  from  certain  unhappy  circumstances  which  I  fear  trouble 
yon  greatly  at  times.  But  perhaps  I  should  not  have  referred  to  this  ; 
I  would  rather  seek  to  press  my  claim  on  the  ground  of  the  happiness  yon 
would  thereby  confer  on  others,  which  I  know  to  be  your  chief  object  ia 
life. 

"  I  have  not  said  half  what  I  intended  to  say ;  but  I  must  not  fiUigne 
you.  Perhaps  you  will  give  mo  an  opportunity  of  telling  you  personally 
what  I  think  of  yourself,  fur  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  write  it  io  bald 
words ;  and  if  you  should  bo  in  doubt,  give  me  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
and  let  me  explain.  I  do  not  ask  you  for  a  hurried  answer ;  but  I  should 
be  glad  if,  out  of  the  kindness  of  all  your  ways,  yon  would  send  me  one 
line  soon,  merely  to  say  that  I  have  not  ulTendod  you. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Miss  Rosowarne,  yours  most  sincerely, 

"  Richard  Boscoeui," 


"  Oh  I  what  must  I  do,  mother  ?  "  the  girl  cried.  '<  Is  it  all  tmo  that 
ho  says  ?  " 

"  My  dear  child,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  commou  sense  in  the  letter, 
tliu  mother  replied,  calmly  ;   "  but  you  needn't  decide  all  at  once.     Take 
plenty  of  time.    I  suppose  you  don't  dislike  Mr.  Roscorla?  " 

"  Oh,  not  at  all — not  at  all  I     But  thou,  to  marry  him 1 " 

"  If  you  don't  wish  to  marry  him,  no  harm  is  done,"  Mrs.  Romwum 
said.  "  I  cannot  advise  yon,  Wenna.  Your  own  foeliuga  must  settle 
the  question.  But  you  ought  to  be  very  proud  of  the  offer,  any  way ; 
and  yon  must  thank  him  proporly ;  for  Mr.  Roscorla  is  a  geatleman,  al- 
though he  is  not  as  rich  as  his  relations,  and  it  is  a  great  honour  he  bam 
done  you.  Dear  mo,  but  I  musto't  advise.  Of  course,  Wenna,  if  you  vera 
in  love  with  any  one — if  there  was  any  young  man  about  hero  whom  ym 
would  like  to  marry — there  would  be  no  need  for  yon  to  be  frigbtasMd 
about  what  Mr.  Roscorla  says  of  young  folks  being  in  love.  It  is  a  trying 
time,  to  be  sure.  It  hits  many  troubles.  Pcrhiips,  after  all,  a  quiet  aad 
peaoefol  life  is  better,  espaeially  for  you,  Wenua,  for  yon  were  always  qoial 
and  peaceful,  and  if  any  trouble  came  over  you  it  would  break  your  heart. 
I  think  it  would  ba  bettor  for  you  if  you  were  never  tried  in  that  war, 
Wmna." 

The  girl  rose,  with  a  sigh. 
_    "  Not  that  it  is  my  advice,  Wenna,"  said  the  mother.      "  Bat  ym 

of  that  nature,  yon  sm.     If  yon   were  in  love  with  a  vonng  maBi 
76a  would  be  kii  BUr«.    If  be  eeaa«d  to  care  for  yoii,  or  mtm  eniel  to 
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jaa,  it  vonld  UU  yon,  my  dear.  Well,  yon  see,  here  is  a  man'who  wonld 
be  aUe  to  take  care  of  yon,  and  of  yonr  sister  Mabyn,  too,  if  anything 
hajpipaDed  to  yonr  &ther  or  me ;  and  he  vonld  make  mnch  of  yon,  I 
km  no  donbt,  and  be  very  kind  to  yon.  Yon  are  not  like  other  girls, 
Weana 

"  I  know  that,  mother,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  strange  sort  of  smile 
fhit  jnst  trembled  on  the  verge  of  tears.  "  They  can't  all  be  as  plain  as 
lim." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  that  I  Yon  make  a  great  mistake  if  yon  think 
that  men  only  care  foi;  doll-faces — as  Mr.  Boscorla  says,  that  &noy  does 
not  Ust  long  after  marriage,  and  then  men  begin  to  ask  whether  their 
«iTes  are  dever,  and  amnsing,  and  veil-informed,  and  so  on.  What  I 
miot  was,  that  most  girls  conld  mn  the  ganntlet  of  that  sort  of  loTe  that 
Mr.  Boseorl*  deaeribes,  and  snffer  little  if  they  made  a  mistake.  Bat 
thtn's  no  ahell  abont  yon,  Wenna.  Yon  are  qoite  nndefended,  sensitive, 
ud  timid.  People  are  deceived  by  yonr  qnick  wit,  and  your  cheerfulness, 
tod  yonr  singing.  I  know  better.  I  know  that  a  careless  word  may  cnt 
jtK  deeply.  And  dear,  dear  me,  what  a  terrible  time  that  is  when  all  your 
lit)  Kerns  to  hang  on  the  way  a  word  is  spoken  1 " 

The  girl  crossed  over  to  a  small  side-table,  on  which  there  was  a 
writiog-desk. 

"Bnt  mind,  Wenna,"  said  her  mother,  with  a  retom  of  anxiety, 
"mind  I  don't  say  that  to  inflnence  yonr  decision.  Don't  be  inflnenced 
bjme.  Consult  yonr  own  feelings,  dear.  You  know  I  think  sometimes  you 
imdervalne  yourself,  and  think  that  no  one  cares  about  jou,  and  that 
joo  have  no  claim  to  be  thought  mnch  of.  Well,  that  is  a  groat  mistake, 
Wenna.  You  must  not  throw  yourself  away  through  that  notion.  I  wish 
ill  the  girls  about  were  as  clever  and  good-natnred  as  yon.  But  at  the 
tuna  time,  you  know,  there  are  few  girls  I  know,  and  certainly  none  abont 
b«re,  who  wonld  consider  it  throwing  themselves  away  to  marry  Mr. 
Boieorla." 

"Marry  Mr.  Boteorla!"  a  third  voice  exclaimed,  and  at  the  same 
moment  Mabyn  Bosewame  entered  the  room. 

She  looked  at  her  mother  and  sister  with  astonishment.  She  saw 
tint  Wenna  was  writing,  and  that  she  was  very  pale.  She  saw  a  blue- 
wlonTed  letter  lying  beside  her.  Then  the  proud  young  beauty  understood 
thetitnation  ;  and  with  her  to  perceive  a  thing  was  to  acton  its  suggestion 
there  and  then. 

"  Out  Wenna  !  Many  that  old  man !  Oh,  mother  I  how  can  you  let 
iter  do  such  a  thing  ?  " 

She  walked  right  over  to  the  small  table,  with  a  glow  of  indignation 
in  her  face,  and  with  her  lips  set  firm,  and  her  eyes  fall  of  fire ;  and  then 
■he  caught  up  the  letter,  that  had  scarcely  been  begun,  and  tore  it  in  a 
thoosand  pieces,  and  flung  the  pieces  on  to  the  floor. 

"  Oh,  mother  I  how  conld  yon  let  her  do  it  ?  Mr.  Roscorla  marry  our 
Wenna!" 
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She  took  two  or  three  steps  np  and  dotrn  the  room,  in  a  pretty  puaioi 
of  indignation,  and  yet  trying  to  keep  hor  proad  eyes  free  Crum  tears. 

"  Mother,  if  you  do  I'll  go  into  a  convent  1  I'll  go  to  sea,  and  d«ti 
come  back  again  I  I  won't  stop  in  the  honse — not  one  minnte — if  Wenit 
goes  away  1  " 

"My  dear  child,"  said  the  mother,  patiently,  "it  is  not  my  daiof 
You  must  not  be  eo  rash.  Mr.  Roscorla  is  not  an  old  man — nothtog  o 
the  sort ;  and,  if  he  does  offer  to  marry  Wenna,  it  is  a  great  honour  don 
to  her,  I  think.  Sho  ought  to  be  very  grateful,  as  I  hope  yoa  will  b< 
Mabyn,  when  any  one  offers  to  marry  you " 

Miss  Mabyn  drew  herself  up  ;  and  hor  pretty  month  lost  none  of  its  soon 

"And  as  for  Wenna,"  the  mother  said,  "sho  must  judge  for  ba 
self " 


"  Oh,  but  she's  not  fit  to  judge  for  herself  I  "  broke  in  the  younger  sistai 
impetuonxly.  "  She  nill  do  anything  that  anybody  wants.  She  wooii 
make  herself  the  slave  of  anybod}*.  She  is  always  being  imposed  M 
Just  wait  a  moment,  and  7  will  answer  Mr.  Roscorla's  letter  I  " 

She  walked  over  to  the  table  again,  twisted  round  the  writing-doJi 
and  quickly  pulled  in  a  chair.  You  would  have  thought  that  tb«  pak 
dark-eyed  little  girl  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  had  no  will  of  her  own- 
that  she  was  iu  the  habit  of  obeying  this  beautiful  young  termagant  of  i 
Goater  of  hers ;  but  Miss  Mabyn's  bursts  of  impetuosity  were  no  in*t«] 
for  the  gentle  patience  and  decision  that  were  invariably  opposed  to  then 
In  this  inetanoo  I^Ir.  Iloscorla  was  not  to  be  the  recipient  of  a  letter  wl 
doubtless  would  have  astonished  him. 

"  Mabyn,"  said  her  sister  Wenna,  quietly,  "  don't  be  foolish.     1 1 
write  to  Mr.  Boscorla — but  only  to  tell  him  that  I  have  received  hi 
letter.     Give  me  the  pen.     And  will  you  go  and  ask  Mrs.  Borlaso  if  ahi 
can  spare  mo  Jennifer  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  go  np  to 
Cottage  ?  ' 

Mabyn  rose,  silent,  disappointed,  and  obedient,  but  not  subdued, 
went  off  to  execute  the  errand  ;  but  as  she  went  she  said  to  herself,  will 
iier  head  very  erect,  "  Beforo  Mr.  Iloscorla  marries  onr  Wenna,  I  wil 
have  a  word  to  say  to  htm." 

Meanwhile  Wenna  Rosewame,  apparently  quite  calm,  but  with  ke 

hand  troubling  so  that  she  conld  hardly  holdttie  pen,  wrote  her  first  loro 

letter.     Aud  it  ran  thus : — 

"  Trelyon  Arnia,  TuewUy  aftcmooo. 

"  Dear  Mx.  Rosflomji, — I  have  received  your  letter,  and  yon  must  no 

think  me  offended.     1  will  try  to  send  yoa  an  answer  to-morrow;  o 

~  T,  or  perhaps  on  Frid)^,  I  will  try  to  send  yoo  ai 

"  I  am  yours  sine 

"  M0BV1UI}«A    IWnCW.UiNK. 


1 

ed  hi 
if  Bb 

1 


it  tinuilty  lo  hir  mi-lUnr,  nlui  .smilodi  and  niiJ  ii 
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"  Bnt  I  eumoi  write  it  again,  mother,"  the  girl  said.  *'  'Vnil  yon 
pra  jt  to  Jemuier  when  she  eomes  ?  " 

little  did  Mias  Wemu  notice  of  the  beantifnl  golden  afternoon  that 
vu  tUning  over  Eglosiljaa  as  she  left  the  inn  and  stole  away  ont  to  the 
nek  at  the  month  of  the  little  harbonr.  8he  spoke  to  her  many 
M^naintaoees  as  she  passed,  and  oonld  not  have  told  a  minnte  thereafter 
ih^  die  had  seen  them.  She  said  a  word  or  two  to  the  coastgoaidsman 
out  at  the  point — an  old  friend  of  hers — and  then  she  vent  lonnd  to  the 
mwud  side  of  the  rocks,  and  sat  down  to  think  the  whole  matter  over. 
Th«  sea  was  as  still  as  a  sea  in  a  dream.  There  was  but  one  ship  visible, 
any  down  in  the  sonth,  a  brown  speok  in  a  flood  of  golden  haze. 

When  the  first  startled  feeling  was  over — when  she  had  reeoyered 
from  the  absolate  fright  that  so  sadden  a  proposal  had  oansed  her — there 
TO  lomething  of  pride  and  pleasure  crept  into  her  heart  to  know  that  she 
ninot  qnite  the  insignificant  person  she  had  fancied  herself  to  be.  Was 
it  trae,  then,  what  he  had  said  abont  her  being  of  some  nse  to  the  people 
ironnd  her  ?  Did  they  really  care  for  her  ?  Had  she  really  won  tiie 
respect  and  approval  of  a  man  who  had  hitherto  seemed  to  her  Bnspicions 
ud  ceDsoriooB  ? 

There  flashed  npon  her  some  ftEunt  picture  of  herself  as  a  matron,  and 
ibe  ibimd  herself  blnshing  and  smiling  at  the  same  time  to  think  of  herself 
gUDg  ronnd  the  cottages  as  Mrs.  Boscorla,  and  acting  the  part  of  a  litUe 
uanied  woman.  If  marriage  meant  no  more  than  that,  she  was  not 
ifrtid  of  it ;  on  the  contrary,  the  prospect  rather  pleased  her.  These 
wete  duties  she  could  understand.  Marriage,  in  those  idle  day-dreams  of 
ken,  had  seemed  to  her  some  vague,  and  distant,  and  awful  thing ;  all 
the  romance,  and  worship,  and  noble  self-surrender  of  it  being  far  away 
from  a  poor  little  plain  person,  not  capable  of  inspiring  idealism  in 
uybody.  But  this,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  easily  within  her  reach. 
She  became  rather  amused  with  the  picture  of  herself  which  she  drew  as 
Un,  Boieorla.  Her  quick  fancy  put  in  little  humorous  touches  here  and 
then,  until  she  found  herself  pretty  nearly  laughing  at  herself  as  a  small 
Bitnied  woman.  For  .what  did  the  frank- spoken  heroine  of  that  sailor- 
ballad  say  to  her  lover  ?    If  he  would  be  faithful  and  kind, 

Nor  jfonr  Molly  forsake. 
Still  yonr  tronsets  I'll  wash,  and  yonr  grog,  too,  I'll  make. 

Ur.  Boscorla  did  wear  certain  white  garments  occasionally  in  summer- 
time, and  very  smart  he  looked  in  them.     As  for  his  grog,  would  she  mix 
the  proper  quantities,  as  they  sat  together  of  an  evening,  by  themselves, 
in  that  little  parlour  up  at  Basset  Cottt^e  ?    And  would  she  have  to  take 
hie  arm  as  they  walked  of  a  Sunday  morning  to  church,  up  the  main 
street  of  Eglosilyan,  where  all  her  old  friends,  the  children,  would  be 
looking  at  her  ?  And  would  she  some  day,  with  all  the  airs  and  counsels  of 
a  married  woman,  have  to  take  Mabyn  to  her  arms  and  bid  the  younger 
niter  have  confidence,  and  tell  her  all  the  story  of  her  wonder  and  delight 
over  the  new  and  strange  love  that  had  come  into  hex  heaxt  1    tisA  '9!crai\ 
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she  ask  Mabyn  to  describe  ber  lover ;  and  would  she  act  the  ordinary 
part  of  nn  cxporienced  adviser,  and  bid  ber  be  caations,  and  ask  her  to 
wait  niilU  the  yoang  man  had  made  a  position  in  the  world,  and  had 
proved  himself  prudent  and  sensible,  and  of  steady  mind  ?  Or  would  she 
not  ratlier  fling  her  arms  round  ber  sister's  neck,  and  bid  her  go  down  on 
ber  knees  and  Uiank  Qod  for  having  made  her  so  beautiful,  and  bid  ber 
cherish  as  the  one  good  thing  in  all  the  world  the  strong  and  yearning 
lovo  and  admiration  and  worship  of  a  jonng  and  wondering  soul  ? 

Weuna  Rosewame  had  been  amnsbg  herself  with  these  pictures  of 
herself  as  a  married  woman ;  but  she  was  crying  all  the  same ;  and 
becoming  a  little  impatient  with  herself,  and  perhaps  a  trifle  hysterical, 
she  rose  from  the  rocks  and  thought  she  wonld  go  home  again.  She  had 
scarcely  turned,  however,  when  she  met  Mr.  Roscorla  himself,  who  bad 
seen  her  at  a  distance,  and  followed  ber. 


chapter  iv. 
Tub  Last  Look  Back. 

Mr.  Rosi'OBLA  may  be  recommended  to  ladies  generally,  and  to  married 
men  who  are  hannted  by  certain  vague  and  vain  regrets,  as  an  excellent 
example  of  the  evils  and  vanity  of  club-life.  He  was  now  a  man  approaeli> 
ing  lifty,  careful  in  dross  and  manner,  methodical  in  habit,  and  grave  of 
aspect,  living  out  a  not  over-enjoyable  life  in  a  solitary  little  cottage,  lad 
content  to  go  for  his  society  to  the  good  folks  of  the  village  inn.  Bnk 
five- and  twenty  years  before  he  had  been  a  gay  young  fellow  about  town,  m 
pretty  general  favourite,  clever  in  bis  way,  free  with  his  money,  and 
poBsoased  of  excellent  spirits.  lie  was  not  very  wealthy,  to  be  sure ;  hia 
father  had  left  him  certain  shares  in  some  sugar-plantations  in  Jamaiea, 
but  the  returns  periodically  fonrarded  to  him  by  bis  agonta 
sufficient  for  his  immediate  wants.  He  had  few  earea,  and  he  sStmaH 
the  whole  to  have  a  pleafant  time  of  it.  On  disengaged  tytaixt^ 
lounged  about  his  club,  and  dined  with  one  or  other  of  the  men  ht 
know,  and  then  he  played  billiards  till  bed-time.  Or  he  would  have  DIM 
little  diuner-parties  at  his  rooms  ;  ami,  after  the  men  had  changed  Uiair 
coats,  wonld  have  a  few  games  at  whist,  perhaps  finishing  up  with  a  liUle 
spurt  of  unlimited  loo.  lu  the  season  he  went  to  halls,  and  dinners,  and 
parties  of  all  sorts,  singling  out  a  few  families  with  pretty  daaghiarf  for 
bis  special  attentions,  but  careful  never  to  commit  himself.  When  trnxj 
roo  went  from  town  ho  wi-nt  too,  and  in  the  autumn  and  winter  monUii 
!)•  hud  a  fair  amount  of  shooting  and  hunting,  gumi  and  homos  oliko  su) 
vUliuglj  furnished  by  liis  friends. 

Once,  indeed,  he  had  taken  a  fancy  that  he  ought  to  do  80tn«thiBg, 
and  ho  went  and  read  law  a  bit,  and  ate  soma  dinni'^^,  and  I  lo 

the  Bar.     He  oven  wont  tlio  length  of  going  on  Circuit ;  b^;  _.. 
tnveUod  by  coach,   or  fraternised   with   a  solicitor,  or  did  f 
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etionable  :  ittall  evenU  his  Circait  moss  fine<l  him ;  ho  rofusod  to  pay 
fino,  threw  the  whole  thing  np,  and  returned  to  his  club,  and  its 
rfallr-ordereJ  dinners,  and  its  friendly  game  of  sixpenny  and  eighteen- 
Bj"  pool. 

Of  course  he  dressed,  and  nctod,  and  spoke  just  as  his  follows  did,  and 
ilnally  from  the  common  talk  of  gmoking-rooms  imbibod  a  vast  amount  of 
h»tBso.  Ho  knew  that  such  and  such  a  statesman  professed  particular 
uioQS  only  to  keep  in  place  and  eujoy  the  loaves  and  fishes.  He  could 
I  Toij  to  n  penny  tlie  bribe  given  to  the  editor  of  the  Tinws  by  a  foreign 
'.  for  3  certain  scries  of  articles.  As  for  the  stories  ho  heard  and 
iillmanner  of  noble  families,  they  were  many  of  them  doubtless 
Ti(>,  And  they  were  nearly  all  nnpleasant;  but  then  the  talo  that  would 
»ve  b<!cn  regarded  with  indifference  if  told  about  an  ordinary  person,  grew 
lambent  with  interest  when  it  was  told  about  a  commonplace  woman 
pOMMBed  of  B  shire  and  a  gaby  crowned  with  a  coronet.  There  was  no 
tie*  in  these  storios ;  only  the  young  m  ^u  were  supposed  to  know 
Irylhing  about  the  private  affairs  of  a  certain  number  of  families  no 
"  '  them  than  their  washerwoman, 
i  lie,  too,  in  a  few  personal  experiences.  He  was  a 
irij  well-iiitentioned  young  man,  and,  going  homo  one  night,  was  moved 
^]nty  by  the  sobbing  and  exclamations  of  a  littlo  girl  of  twelve,  whose 
Aha  wa9  drunk  and  tumbling  about  the  pavement.  The  child  could 
gel  her  mother  to  go  homo,  and  it  was  now  past  midnight.  Richard 
lEcorln  thought  he  would  interfere,  and  went  over  the  way  and  helped 
I  womiin  to  her  feet.  Ho  had  scarcely  done  so  when  the  virago  turned 
1  for  help,  accused  him  of  assaulting  her,  and  finally  hit 
"veen  the  eyes,  nearly  blinding  him,  and  causing  him  to 
kp  his  ofanmbers  fur  three  weeks.    After  that  ho  gave  up  the  lower 


Then  a  gentleman  who  had  been   his   bosom    friend  at  Eton,  and 

to  had  carried    away  with  him   so  little   of  the  atmosphere    of  that 

ktilntioD  that  he  by-and-by  abaudoncd  himself  to  trade,  renewed  his 

Otuiiitoaco  vrith  Mr.  Roscorla,  and  bosoaght  him  to  join  him  ia  a  little 

transaction.     He  only  wanted  a  few  thousand  pounds  to  secure 

cess  of  a  venture  that  would  mako  both  their  fortunes.     Young 

ccorla  hciritatcd.     Then  his  friend  sent  his  wife,  an  exceedingly  pretty 

brnun,  and  «he  pleaded  with  such  sweetness  and  pathos  that  she  actually 

tried  away  a  choqoo  for  the  amount  in  her  beautiful  little  purse.     A 

Dpie  of  days  after  Mr.  Roscorla  discovered  that  his  friend  had  suddenly 

;  tfao  cooiitn,' ;  that  he  had  induced  a  good  many  people  to  lend  him 

ni|y  to  start  his  new  enterprise  ;  and  that  tho  beautiful  lady  whom  he 

H  cause  was  a  wife  certainly,  bat  not  his  wife.     Sho 

Itj  I  of  one  of  tho  swindled  creditors,  who  bore  hor  loss 

gre«t«r  cquauimity  tliaii  he  showed   in   speaking  of  his  departed 

ev.'    Young  Ro«oorlu  laughed,  and  soid  to  himself  that  a  man  who 

0*4  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  world  must  be  prepared  lo  v«>.^  ioiW. 

VOL.  xxz. — xo.  J  70.  h. 
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TLo  loss  of  the  money,  though  it  pressed  him  hardly  for  a  few  yoan, 
and  gftve  a  fright  to  his  father's  executors,  did  not  tmable  him  oiuch ; 
for,  in  company  with  a  good  mAny  of  the  young  fellows  about,  he  had 
giren  himself  np  to  one  of  the  most  pleasing  delusions  which  ovpn  dub- 
life  has  fostered.  It  wns  the  belief  of  those  young  men  that  in  Eoglnnd 
there  are  a  vast  number  of  young  ladies  of  fortune  who  are  so  exceed- 
ingly anxions  to  get  married,  that  any  decent  young  fellow  of  fair  appear- 
ance and  good  manners  has  only  to  bide  his  time  in  order  to  bo  provided 
for  for  life.  Accordingly  Mr.  Roscorla  and  others  of  his  partionlar  set 
were  in  no  hurry  to  take  a  wife.  They  waited  to  see  who  would  bid  most 
for  them.  They  were  not  in  want ;  they  could  have  maintained  a  wife  in 
a  certain  fashion  ;  but  th.it  was  not  the  fashion  iu  which  tli  '  '  to 
spend  the  rest  of  their  days,  when  they  consented  to  ralin>|i>  lovs 

and  freedom  of  bachelorhood.  Most  of  them,  indeed,  had  so  thoroughly 
settled  in  their  own  mind  the  sort  of  existence  to  which  they  wero  entitled 
— the  house,  and  horses,  and  shooting  necessary  to  them— that  it  was 
impoBBible  for  them  to  consider  any  lesser  offer  ;  and  so  they  wuited  from 
year  to  year,  guarding  themselves  against  temptation,  cultivating  an 
excellent  taste  in  various  sorts  of  luxuries,  and  reserving  themMlvea 
for  the  {iritiid  coup  which  was  to  make  their  fortune.  In  many  casw 
they  looked  upon  themselves  as  the  victims  of  Uie  world.  They  ha4 
been  deceived  by  this  or  the  other  woman ;  but  now  they  bad  done 
with  the  fatal  passion  of  love,  its  dangerous  perplexities,  and  insinewro 
romance  ;  and  were  resolved  to  take  a  sound  common-sense  view  of  Ufa. 
So  they  waited  carelessly,  and  enjoyed  their  time,  growing  in  wisdom  of 
a  certain  sort.  They  were  gentlemanly  young  fellows  enough ;  thoy  would 
not  have  done  a  dishonourable  action  for  the  world ;  they  wero  well-lwad, 
and  would  have  said  no  discourteous  thing  to  the  woman  tl  ■  uxl, 

even  tliongh  they  hated  her;  they  had  their  cold  bath  evci  uj; 

they  lived  soberly,  if  not  very  righteously ;  and  would  not  have  asked  ten 
points  at  billiards  if  they  fairly  thought  they  could  have  played  even.  Tlw 
only  thing  was  that  they  had  changed  their  sex.  They  were  not  Perseus, 
but  Andromeda;  and  while  this  poor  niascnlino  Andromeda  niBaiiMd 
chained  to  the  rock  of  an  imaginary  poverty,  the  feminine  PorMoa  iilio 
was  to  oome  in  a  blaze  of  jewels  and  gold  to  the  rescue,  still  r«mniiud 
afar  off,  until  Andromeda  got  a  little  tired. 

And  so  it  was  with  Sir.  Iliuhurd  lioscorlu.  lie  hiunged  about  ikk 
club,  and  hail  nice  little  dinners  ;  ho  went  to  other  people's  booses,  and 
dined  there ;  with  his  cmsh-hnt  under  his  arm  ho  went  to  many  a  dasce, 
and  made  such  acquaintances  as  hu  might;  but  gomehnw  that  naa 
raproTDo  chance  inTariably misaed.     He  did  not  m'  ui 

his  follows.     If  you  bad  asked  any  of  them,  tliey  .  a» 

you  thoiie  devil. may-care  opinions  about  women,  ami  t  u* 

mates  of  wL  '  "'i   ''  '       f      '      '  '"  lo 

be  awiiro  tli  of 

jonnRcr  man  wore  coming  to  tbo  front,  KHf^  tn  rU  «orts  of  pofftimc*. 
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icady  to  daaee  till  dAjbieak,  and  defying  with  their  splendid  constitutions 
the  worat  ohampagna  a  confectioner  ever  brewed.  A  m£n  who  takes  good 
cue  of  himself  is  slow  to  believe  that  he  is  growing  middle-aged.  If  the 
Btlisg  np  all  night  to  play  loo  does  him  an  injury  such  as  he  wonld  not 
hm  experienced  a  £bw  years  before,  he  lays  the  blame  of  it  on  the  brandy- 
tnd-Boda.  When  tiro  or  three  hours  over  wet  turnips  make  his  knees  feel 
qiaer,  he  tows  that  he  is  in  bad  condition,  but  that  a  few  days'  exercise 
«ffl  let  him  right.  It  was  a  long  time  before  Mr.  Richard  Boscorla 
would  admit  to  himself  that  his  hair  was  growing  grey.  By  this  time  many 
of  his  old  friends  and  associates  had  left  the  club.  Some  had  died ; 
nme  had  made  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  and  married  a  plain  country 
wuin ;  none,  to  tell  the  truth,  had  been  rescued  by  the  beautiful  heiress 
for  whom  they  had  all  been  previously  waiting.  And  while  these  men 
want  away,  and  while  new  men  came  into  the  club — ^young  fellows  with 
Ml  complexions,  abundant  spirits,  a  lavish  disregard  of  money,  and  an 
mazing  enjoyment  in  drinking  any  sort  of  wine — another  set  of  circum- 
stanees  came  into  play  which  rendered  it  more  and  more  necessary  for 
Mr.  BoBcorla  to  change  his  ways  of  life. 

He  was  now  over  forty ;  his  hair  was  grey ;  bis  companions  were  mostly 
(dder  men  than  himself;  and  he  began  to  be  rather  pressed  for  money. 
Dm  merchants  in  London  who  sold  for  his  agents  iu  Jamaica  those  con- 
npments  of  sugar  and  rum  sent  him  every  few  months  statements  which 
■bowed  that  either  the  estates  were  yielding  less,  or  the  markets  bad 
faikn,  qr  labour  had  risen — ^whatever  it  might  be,  his  annual  income  was 
Teiy  seriously  impaired.  He  could  no  longer  afford  to  play  half-crown 
points  at  whist :  even  sixpenny  pool  was  dangerous ;  and  those  boxes  and 
itaUs  which  it  was  once  his  privilege  to  take  for  dowagers  gifted  with 
dan^iers,  were  altogether  out  of  the  question.  The  rent  of  his  rooms  in 
Jermyn  Street  was  a  serious  matter  ;  all  his  little  economies  at  the  club 
wen  of  little  avail ;  at  last  he  resolved  to  leave  London.  And  then  it 
wai  that  he  bethought  him  of  living  permanently  at  this  cottage  at 
£^08ilyan,  which  had  belonged  to  his  grandfather,  and  which  be  had 
wited  from  time  to  time  daring  the  summer  montlis.  He  wonld  con- 
tioae  his  dab-subscription  ;  he  wonld  still  correspond  with  certain  of  his 
friends ;  he  would  occasionally  pay  a  flying  visit  to  London ;  and  down 
bete  by  the  Cornish  coast  he  would  live  a  healthy,  economical,  contented 
life. 

So  he  came  to  Eglosilyan,  and  took  np  his  abode  in  the  plain  white 
cottage  placed  amid  birch-trees  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  set  about 
pnriding  himself  with  amnsemcnt.  He  had  a  good  many  books,  and  be 
read  at  night  over  his  final  pipe ;  be  made  friends  with  the  fishermen, 
and  often  went  out  with  them  ;  be  took  a  little  interest  in  wild  plants ; 
and  he  rode  a  sturdy  little  pony  by  way  of  exercise.  He  was  known  to 
the  Iralyoiu^  to  the  clergymen  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  one  or  two 
iunilieB 'living  farther  off;  but  he  did  not  dino  out  much,  for  he  could 
Jtot  well  invite  his  host  to  dinner  in  return.  His  chief  friends,  indeed,  were 
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iho  Bosewamefl  ;  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  he  did  not  eaU  at  the  L 

■  and  have  a  chat  ^fith  George  Rosewame,  or  with  his  vrife  and  daughtc 

For  the  rest,  Mr.  Roscorla  was  a  small  man,  sparely  bnilt,  with  so&t 

what  fresh  complexion,  close -cropped  grey  hair  and  iron-grey  whi^| 

He  dressed  rery  neatly  and  methodically  ;  he  was  iairly  light  and  ni 

'ID   his  walk ;  and   he  hud  a  grave,  good-natured  smile.     He  was  mu 

iuiproYcd  in  constitution,  indeed,  cioco  ho  came  to  Eglosilyan  ;  fur  U 

was  uot  a  place  to  lut  any  one  die  of  languor,  or  to  encourage  compli 

of  the  colour  of  apple-pudding.    Mr.  Roscorla,  indued,  had  the  appci 

.of  a  pleasant  little  country  lawyer,  somewhat  finical  in  dress  and 

'in  manner,  and  occasionally  just  a  triQe  supercilious  and  cutting  in 

speech. 

He  had  received  Wonna  RoEowame's  brief  and  hnrriedly-writlen 
Bod  if  accident  hud  uot  thrown  her  in  his  way,  ho  would  donbtloea  hi 
'  grantod  her  that  time  for  rellcction  which  she  Jemnuded.  Rut  happen 
to  be  out,  he  saw  her  go  down  towards  the  rocks  beyond  the 
She  Lad  a  pretty  figure,  and  she  walked  gracefully ;  when  he  saw 
a  distance  some  little  flutter  of  anxiety  disturbed  bis  heart.  That  g1 
of  her — Uie  possibility  of  securing  as  his  constant  companion  a  girl  * 
walked  so  daintily  and  dressed  so  neatly — added  some  little  warmth 
feeling  to  the  wish  he  had  carefully  reasoned  out  and  eipreascd.  ] 
tlio  otfer  he  had  sent  to  Miss  Wcnna  was  the  result  of  much  calcuUti 
He  was  half  aware  that  he  had  let  his  youth  slip  by  and  idled  a 
opportunities  ;  there  was  now  no  chance  of  hi»  engaging  in  any  pr( 
or  pursuit;  there  was  little  chance  of  his  bettering  his  condition  b; 
inairiago.  What  could  he  now  offer  to  a  beautiful  young  creat 
sensed  of  fortune  such  as  ho  had  oflen  looked  out  for,  in  return  for 
and  her  money  ?  Not  his  grey  hairs,  and  his  asthmatic  evei 
winter,  and  the  fixed,  and  narrow,  and  oftentimes  selfish  hab! 
opinions  begotten  of  a  solitary  hfe.  Here,  on  the  other  hand, 
j-oung  lady  of  pleasing  manners  and  honest  nature,  and  of  hurablo 
B8  became  her  station,  whom  he  might  induce  to  marry  him.  Bb4  1 
scarcely  ever  moved  oat  uf  the  small  circle  around  her  ;  and  in  it  were 
poaaible  lovers  for  her.  If  he  did  not  many  her,  she  might  drift  izAe 
hopeless  a  position  as  bis  own.  If  she  conseultid  to  marry  him,  «o 
thny  not  be  able  to  live  in  a  friendly  way  together,  gradaally  winning  e 
other's  sympathy,  and  making  the  world  a  littlo  more  Boeiablo  i 
comfortabto  for  both  ?  Thoro  was  no  chance  of  hia  going  back  to 
brilliant  Hociety  in  which  he  had  once  moved  ;  for  there  was  uc 
ho  could  expect  to  die  and  leuvo  him  any  money.  ^Vhen  ha  n-u  -viu: 
town  and  Bpont  on  evening  or  two  at  his  clob,  bo  foond  himself  ^| 
Btrangori;  and  he  eonld  not  got  that       "    ■  •    '  /S 

that   uuce   was    his.      He   returned     . 
some  d«greo  of  rosigoation  ;  and  ikncicd  lio  coniii  live  W' 
if  Wenna  Rocowarno  would  only  come  tu  reliovo  him  frum 
loBelinM». 
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no  binsbod  when  be  went  forwnrd  to  her  ou  these  rocks,  ami  was 
Dglj  umbarrussed,  and  could  scarcely  look  her  in  the  fare  ns  bo 
tbcr  pardon  for  intruding  on  ber,  and  hoped  she  would  resume  her 
Bhe  was  a  little  pale,  and  would  have  liked  to  get  away,  but  was 
pnAiAbijr  to  frightened  that  she  did  not  know  how  to  take  the  step. 
Tiihout  li  word,  [she  sat  down  again,  ber  heart  beating  as  if  it  woiild 
mfiioeaito  her.     Then  there  was  a  terrible  pnnse. 

Vx.  Roseorla  digcovcred  at  this  moment — and  the  shock  almost  be- 
ifildered  him — that  he  woiild  have  to  play  the  part  of  a  lover.  He  had 
teit  that  oat  of  the  qnestion.  He  bad  fonnd  it  eauy  to  dissociate  love  from 
uiuriage  is  writing  a  letter  ;  in  fact  he  bad  written  it  mainly  to  get  over 
Ibc  necessity  of  shamming  sentiment,  but  here  was  a  young  and  sensitive 
gitl,  probably  with  a  good  deal  of  romantic  nonsense  in  her  head,  and  bo 
*ai  going  to  ask  her  to  marry  him.  And  just  at  this  moment,  also,  a 
;  ;I'.!u  recollection  tloshed  in  ou  his  mind  of  Wcnna  Rosewarne's  liking 
.laonr,  and  of  the  merry  light  he  bad  often  seen  in  her  eyes,  however 
demuro  her  manner  might  bo  ;  and  then  it  occiUTed  to  him  that  if  he  did 
pliT  the  lover,  she  would  know  that  he  knew  he  was  making  a  fuel  of  him- 
df,  and  laugh  at  him  in  the  safe  concealment  of  her  own  room. 

"  Of  course,"  be  said,  making  a  sudden  plunge,  followed  by  a  gasp  or 
t»o — "  Of  eo\me — Miss  Wonna — of  course  you  were  surprised  to  get  my 
letter — a  lettor  containing  an  ofler  of  marriage,  and  almost  nothing  abont 
liflfcction  in  it.  WtU,  there  are  some  things  one  can  neither  write  nor  say 
— Ihey  have  so  ofttn  been  the  subject  of  good-natured  ridicule  that, 
tbit-^" 

"I  think  one  forgets  that,"  Wenna  said  timidly,  "if  one  is  in  earnest 
nt  Anything." 

'  Oh,  I  know  it  is  no  longhing  matter,"  bo  said  hastily,  and  coiiseions 
i  hn  v&s  becoming  more  and  more  commonplace.     Oh  I  for  one  happy 
hcfMntion  from  some  half-remembered  drama — a  mere  line  of  poetry  even  I 
I  felt  as  if  be  were  in  court  opening  a  dreary  case,  uncertain  as  to  the 
nta  of  bis  brief,  and  fearing  that  the  judge  was  beginning  to  show  im- 
|ienc«. 
'Miss  Wenna,"  ho  snid,  "  j"ou  know  I  find  it  very  ditlicult  to  say  wbot 
boald  like  to  say.     That  letter  did  not  tell  yon  half— prob.ibly  von 
B|^  H  t(io  dry  and  bosiness-lilse.     Unt  at  all  events  yon  were  not 


Ml  Oht  DO,"  the  said,  wondering  bow  she  could  get  away,  and  whether 
I  plunge  into  the  sea  below  her  would  not  be  the  simplest  plan, 
h*  fflt,  was  f.^rovving  giddy,  and  she  began  to  hear  snatches  of 

Stairs  "  in  the  roar  of  the  waves  around  ber. 
..  o..-r*c  yon  will  think  mo  unfoir  and  precipitate  in  not  giving 
mora  time — if  I  ask  yon  jast  now  whether  I  may  hope  tliat  your 
will  You  must  put  it  down  to  my  anxiety ;  and 

jh  yt;  1  lied  to  laugh  at  that " 

|'*0b,  no,  &Ir.  Boscoila,"  she  said,  with  her  eyes  still  looking  down. 
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"  Well,  at  all  events,  you  •won't  think  that  I  wus  saying  anything  I 
didn't  believe,  merely  tu  back  up  my  own  case  in  that  letter.  I  do  bdlieva 
it — I  wish  I  could  convince  yoa  aa  I  certainly  know  time  would  conTincd 
yon.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  that  wild  passion  which  romance-writen 
talk  about  as  a  ilne  thing — I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  it  in  circles  where 
it  got  full  play,  because  the  people  were  not  restrained  by  the  hard 
exigencies  of  life,  and  had  Uttle  else  to  think  about  than  falling  in  love  and 
getting  out  of  it  again.  I  would  not  sadden  yon  by  telling  you  what  I 
have  seen  as  the  general  and  principal  results.  The  tragedies  I  have  wit* 
ncBsed  of  the  young  fellows  whose  Uvea  have  been  ruined — the  women  who 
have  been  disgraced  and  turned  out  into  the  world  broken-hearted — why 
I  dare  not  sully  your  imagination  with  such  stories ;  bat  any  one  who  hit 
bad  experience  of  men  and  women,  and  known  intimately  the  histories  of  a 
few  families,  would  corroborat*  me." 

He  spoke  earnestly  ;  ho  really  believed  what  ho  said.  But  ho  did  not 
exi)lain  to  her  that  his  knowledge  of  life  was  chiefly  derived  from  the  con- 
fidences of  a  few  young  men  of  indifiereut  morals,  small  brains,  and  aboft- 
dant  money.  lie  hod  himself,  by  the  way,  been  hit.  For  one  brief  yeaC 
of  modneas  he  had  given  himself  up  to  an  infatuation  for  somebody  ox 
other,  until  bis  eyes  were  opened  to  his  folly,  and  ho  awoke  to  find  him«ell 
a  BuA'eror  in  Lealtli  oud  purse,  and  the  object  of  the  laughter  of  liis  friends^ 
Bat  uU  that  was  an  addition  to  his  stock  of  knowledge  of  the  world.  U4 
grew  moro  and  more  wise ;  and  was  coutont  to  have  paid  for  his  wisdom^ 

"  My  knowledge  of  these  things  may  have  made  mo  suspicious,"  h* 
continued,  "  aud  very  often  I  have  seen  that  you  considered  me  nnjost  Ui 
people  whom  you  knew.     Well,  you  like  missionary  work.  Miss  W? 
and  I  am  anxious  to  be  converted.     No — no — don't  imagine  I  pr 
for  an  answer  just  now,  I  am  merely  adding  a  little  to  my  hilUst.' 

"  But  you  kuow,  Mr.  Roscorla,"  the  gul  said,  with  a  mveknees  : 
Mtaemed  to  have  no  sarcasm  in  it — "you  know  yon  have  often  remonsif 
^rith  me  about  my  missionary  work.     You  have  tried  to  make  : 
that  I  was  doing  wTongly  in  giving  away  little  charities  that  I  cot 
Also,  that  I  ha'l  i  about  self-sacrilioe — although  I  ami 

don't  consider  m  i." 

He  was  a  little  embarrassed,  but  be  said  iu  an  off-hand  way  : —  I 

"  Well,  speaking  generally,  that  Is  what  I  think.  I  think  yon  sq 
consider  yoursilf  a  little  bit.  Yoiu-  health  and  comfort  are  of  as  grtal 
portanco  as  anybody's  in  J  : ;  and  all  that  tca«biug  and  nana 

why  dou't  the  people  do  il  .^.  .~.„iselvett  'f    But  then,  doa'iyoaM*,] 
Wenua,  I  am  willing  to  bo  converted  on  ull  these  point*  9  " 

h  -Ut  a  baq^H 

loighl  I  III  llBfilii^^B 

aolf  to  the  people  of  u,  that  tihe  might  ticnil^H 

A- '      •        ■•         -  .    -  .  :.  1  .  ingge»Uun  .  '  ''^^H 

ijrog— Mil  li^l 

ahu  couid  nut  teptis^  a  Buiiiu.    And  thiiu  sho  ^<ow  mighiiijr  ombainu 


i  W«m^ 
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for  Mr.  Roscoria  had  perceived  that  smQe,  and  she  fancied  he  might  be 

liurt,  and  with  thftt  rhe  proceeded  to  asgnre  him  with  much  earnestness 

■rood  to  others,  in  as  far  as  she  could,  was  in  her  case  really  and 

u    ,  -uckest  form  of  soltishiiess,  that  she  did  it  only  to  please  herself, 

ud  that  the  praises  in  his  letter  to  her,  and  his  notions  as  to  what  the 
p«)plc  thonght  of  her,  were  altogether  nnealled-for  and  wrong. 

But  here  Mr.  Iloscorla  got  an  opening,  and  made  use  of  it  dexterously. 

For  MiiiB  Wenna's  weak  side  was  a  great  distrust  of  herself,  and  a  longing 

to  be  assured  that  she  was  cared  for  by  anybody,  and  of  some  little  acuoaut 

[\i»  world.     To  tell  her  that  the  people  of  Eglosilyan  were  without 

i'  her,  and  ready  at  all  moments  to  say  kind  things  of  her, 

*u  tlL  I  flatter}'  tt)  her  ears.     Mr.  Roscoria  easily  perceived  this, 

mill  made  excellent  ase  of  his  discovery.  If  she  did  not  quite  believe  all 
Ibt  tihe  heard,  she  was  secretly  delighted  to  hear  it.  It  hinted  at  the 
poftiible  re&lisuUon  of  all  her  dreams,  even  though  she  could  never  be 
l'«tutiful,  rich,  and  of  noble  presence.  Wenua's  heart  rather  iucHned  to 
Wt  comptuiinn  just  then.  He  seemed  to  her  to  be  a  connecting  link 
Uweeii  her  and  her  manifold  friends  in  Eglosilyan ;  for  how  had  he  heard 
1!k>s«  things,  which  she  had  not  heard,  if  he  were  not  in  general  communi- 
«tion  with  them  ?  Ho  seemed  to  her,  too,  a  friendly  counsellor  on 
wkom  ftha  could  rely ;  he  was  the  very  iirst,  indeed,  who  had  ever  offered 

h^ '  r  work. 

^B  I.,  glad  to  see  that  ho  was  getting  on  so  well,  grew  reckless 

^^BtewhAt  and  fell  into  a  grievous  blunder.  He  fancied  that  a  subtle  sort 
^HFAftttMy  to  her  would  be  conveyed  by  some  hinted  depreciation  of  her 
^HlUl'  Habyn.  Alas  I  at  the  first  suggestion  of  it,  all  the  pleased  fi-ieudli- 
aeat  of  her  face  instantly  vaninhed,  and  she  looked  at  him  only  with  a  stiirc 
of  inipriBe.  He  saw  his  error.  He  retreated  from  that  dangerous  ground 
prtdpttately ;  bat  it  needed  a  good  deal  of  assiduous  labour  before  he  had 
Ulkftd  "■  1  humour  agnin. 

He  iiis  suit  in  direct  terms.     But  surely,  he  said  to  him- 

it  means  much  if  a  girl  allows   you  to  talk  in  the  most  roundabout 

of  M  proposal  of  marriage  which  yon  have  made  to  her,  without  send- 

jon  off  point-blank.     Snrely  she  was  at  least  willing  to  be  convinced 

odcd.     CeTloinJy,  Miss  Wenna  could  not  very  well  get  away  with- 

Briiig  to  be  rude ;  but  at  the  same  time  she  showed  no  wish  to 

•VAJ.     On  the  contrary,  she  talked  with  him  in  n  desultory  and  timid 

n,  hei  t  do-wn,  and  her  fingers  twisting  bits  of  sou-pink,  aud 

tijtBii^i  'h  utteullon  to  all  his  descriptions  of  the  happy  life 

by  people  who  know  how  to  be  good  friends. 

"  It  b  far  more  a  matter  of  intention  than  of  temper,"  he  said.  "  When 
iwo  people  find  out  the  good  qualities  in  each  other,  they  should  fix 
buih  cm  til  t  the  others  bo  overlooked  as  much  as  possible. 

a  litlla  coLi: .11,  the  worst  of  tempera  can  bo  managed;  but  to 

i  texaper  with  temper 1     And  then  each  of  them  should  remember, 

{MMtug  that  the  other  ii;  manifestly  wrong  at  this  particular  moment, 
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tltai  he  or  sbo  is  likely  to  bo  wrong  at  some  other  time.     Bnt  I  dflbtH^| 

there  is  much  to  bo  feared  from  your  temper,  Misa  Wexuis ;  aaifl^H 

mine — I  suppose  I  get  vexed  eometimes,   like  other  peopU,  b«lIAakV 

think  I  am  bad-tcmpeicd,  and  I  am  sure  I  Ehonld  never  be  bA>l-t«ni{ni  V 

to  you.     I  don't  think  I  ehonld  readily  forget  what  I  owe  Toa  for  ta^l 

pity  on  a  solitary  old  fellow  like  myself,  if  I  con  only  persasdo  jo«  It*  ■ 

that,  and  for  being  content  to  live  a  humdrum  life  op  in   thai  ■'I 

cottage.     By  the  way,  do  you  like  riding,  Wenna  ?     HslS  joar  taliia  p  I 

a  lady's  saddle  ?  "  I 

The  qnetilion  startled  her  so  that  the  blood  mshed  to  her  iitft  •  I 

a  moment,  and  she  could  not  answer.    Was  it  not  that  vorj  monu^g  Htd  I 

she  had  been  asked  almost  the  same  question  by  Mr.  Trelyon  ?     And  «U>  I 

she  was  dreamily  looking  at  an  imaginative  picture  of  her  future  life,  cat*  I 

and  placid  and  commonplace,  the  sudden  introduction  into  it  of  Han 

Trelyon  almost  frightened  her.     The  mere  recalling  of  his  name,  inHraM 

shattered  that  magic-lantern  slide,  and  took  her  back  to  their  partiif^ 

the  forenoon,  when  he  left  her  in  something  of  on  angry  fashion  ;  or  niMV 

it  took  her  still  further  back — to  ono  bright  summer  morning  on  whiek  ilfl 

had  met  young  Trelyon  riding  over  the  downs  to  St.  Gennis.     We  aU  m 

us  know  how  apt  the  mind  is  to  retain  one  particular   impreaaica  (■ 

a  friend's  appearance,  sometimes  even  ui  the  matter  of  dress  nnd  M^l 

pation.    Whca  we  recall  such  and  such  a  person,  we  think  of  a  P^^^^H 

smile,  a  particular  look ;   perhaps  one  particular  incident  of  bis  ^^H 

life.     ^Ybcnever  Wenna  Rosewurne  thought  of  lli.  Trelyoo,  she  tl^^| 

of  him  as  she  saw  him  ou  that  ono  morning.     She  was  coming  *1<^^^| 

rough  patli  that  crosses  the  bare  uplands  by  the  sea ;   ho  was  rido^H 

'another  path  somo  little  distance  off,  and  did  not  notice  her.      The  tiifi 

was  riding  hard  ;    the  sunlight  was  on  his  face.     Ue  was  singing  alMi 

some  song  about  the  Cavaliers  and  King  Charles.     Two  or  three  jraotfl  W 

come  and  gone  since  then.    She  had  seen  Master  Hany  in  taany  m  moadt 

and  not  onfrequcntly  ill-tempered  and  sulky  ;   but  whenever  sho  Ihoo^ 

of  him  suddenly,  her  memory  presented  her  with  that  picture  ;  and  it  VH 

a  picture  of  a  handsome  English  lad  riding  by  on  a  summer  manias 

singing  a  brave  song,  and  with  all  the  light  of  youth,  and  hope,  «o4 

courage  shining  ou  his  fiice. 

She  rose  quickly,  iind  with  a  sigh,  as  if  she  bad  been  dreaming  ior^ 
time,  and  forgetting  for  a  moment  the  sadness  of  the  world. 

"Oh,  you  asked  about  a  saddle,"  she  said  in  a  mattcr-orCaet  way. 
^**  Yes,  I  think  my  father  has  ono.     I  tliink  I  moat  bo  going  bome  auw. 
It.  Roscorla." 

"  No,  not  yet,"  be  said  in  n  pleading  way.     "  Oire  me  n  few  nan 
i  ninnies.     I  mayn't  have  another  chance  before  yoo  make  up  yoor  uinli 
Qd  then,  when  that  is  done,  I  suppose  it  is  all  over,  so  far  aa 

^Yhat  I  am  mo*t  noxious  al>ont  is  that  yon  shoald  beliere  tbpr* 
afl'cction  in  my  olTcr  than  I  have  actually  conveyed  in  words 
aagino  it  is  merely  a  commonplace  bargain  I  wont  yoa  to  ent«r  iato. 
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tup*,  iadeed,  tii*t  in  time  I  shall  win  from  you  something  warmer  than 
dbttion,  if  only  yon  give  me  the  chance.  Now,  Wenna,  won't  you 
gin  me  some  word  of  assnrance — some  faint  that  it  may  come  all 
rigbt?" 

She  stood  before  him,  with  her  eyes  east  down,  and  remained  silent 
fotwhat  seemed  to  him  a  strangely  long  time.  Was  she  bidding  good-by 
to  lU  the  romantic  dreams  of  her  youth — to  that  craving  in  a  girl's  heart 
for  wme  firm  and  snre  ideal  of  manly  love,  and  eonrago,  and  devotion  to 
vhith  she  ean  eling  throngh  good  report  and  bad  report?  Was  she 
reconciling  herself  to  the  plain  and  common  ways  of  the  married  life  placed 
More  her  ?    She  said  at  length,  in  a  low  voice : 

"  Yon  won't  ask  me  to  leave  Eglosilyan  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  he  said,  eagerly.  "  And  yon  will  see  how  I  will  try 
to  join  ytra  in  all  yonr  work  there,  and  how  much  easier  and  pleasanter  it 
till  be  for  yon,  and  how  much  more  satisfactory  for  all  the  people  around 

JOB." 

She  pat  out  her  hand  timidly,  her  eyes  still  cast  down. 
"  You  will  be  my  wife,  Wenna  ?  " 
"Yes,"  she  said. 

Ur.  Boseorla  was  conscious  that  he  ought  at  this  supremo  moment  in 

1  man's  life  to  experience  a  strange  thrill  of  happiness.   He  almost  waited 

for  it ;  but  he  felt  instead  a  very  distinct  sense  of  embarrassment  in  not 

bowing  what  to  do  or  say  next.     He  supposed  that  he  onght  to  kiss  her, 

bit  he  dared  not.    As  he  himself  had  said,  Wenna  Rosewame  was  so  fine 

ud  shy  that  he  shrank  from  wounding  her  extreme  sensitiveness,  and  to 

itep  forward  and  kiss  this  small  and  gentle  creature,  who  stood  there  with 

her  pale  £aee  faintly  flushed  and  her  eyes  averted — ^why,  it  was  impossible. 

He  had  heard  of  girls,  in  wild  moments  of  pleasure  and  persuasion, 

suddenly  raising  their  tear-filled  eyes  to  their  lovers'  face,  and  signing 

away  their  whole  existence  with  one  full,  passionate,  and  yearning  kiss. 

Bat  to  steal  a  kiss  from  this  calm  little  girl  1 .  Ho  felt  he  should  be  acting 

the  part  of  a  jocular  plonghboy. 

••  Wenna,"  he  said  at  length,  "  you  have  made  me  very  happy.  I  am 
sure  yon  will  never  repent  yonr  decision  ;  at  least  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
make  you  think  you  have  done  right.  And,  Wenna,  I  have  to  dine  with 
the  Trelyons  on  Friday  evening ;  would  yon  allow  me  to  tell  them  some- 
thing of  what  has  happened  ?  " 

"  The  Trelyons  I  "  she  repeated,  looking  up  in  a  startled  way. 
It  was  of  evil  omen  for  this  man's  happiness  that  the  mere  mention  of 
that  word  turned  this  girl,  who  had  just  been  yielding  up  her  life  to  him, 
into  a  woman  as  obdnrate  and  unimpressionable  as  a  piece  of  marble.  • 

"  lir.  Boseorla,"  she  said,  with  a  certain  hard  decision  of  voice,  "  I 
must  ask  you  to  give  me  back  that  promise  I  made.    I  forgot — ^it  was  too 
harried ;  why  would  you  not  wait  ?  " 
He  was  fairly  stupefied. 

*<  Mr.  BoBCorla,"  she  said,  with  almost  somothing  of  petulant  im- 
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patience  in  her  voice,  "  you  mnat  let  me  go  now  ;  I  am  qaite  tired  out. 
I  will  write  to  yon  to-morrow  or  next  day,  as  I  promised." 

She  passed  him  and  went  on,  leaving  him  unable  to  otter  a  word  o( 
protest.  But  she  had  only  gone  a  few  steps  when  she  returned,  and  held 
out  her  hand,  and  said : 

« I  hopo  I  have  not  offended  you  ?  It  scorns  that  I  must  offend  every- 
body now ;  but  I  am  a  little  tired,  Mr.  Boscorla." 

There  was  just  the  least  quiver  about  her  lips ;  and  as  all  this  was  a 
profound  mystery  to  him,  ho  fancied  he  must  have  tired  her  out,  and  he 
inwardly  called  himself  a  brute. 

"  My  dear  Wenna,"  he  said,  "you  have  not  offended  me — ^yoa  have 
not  really.  It  is  I  who  must  apologize  to  you.  I  am  so  sony  I  shoulc 
have  worried  -  you ;  it  was  very  inconsiderate.  Pray  take  your  own  tim< 
about  that  letter." 

So  she  went  away,  and  passed  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  rocks,  anc 
came  in  view  of  the  small  winding  harbour,  and  the  mill,  and  the  inn 
Far  away  np  tbcrc,  over  the  cliffs,  were  the  downs  on  whioh  she  had  me' 
Harry  Trclyon  that  summer  moruing,  as  ho  rode  by,  singing  in  the  mert 
joyonsness  of  youth,  and  happy  and  pleased  with  all  the  world.  She  eonlt 
hear  the  song  ho  was  singiug  then ;  she  could  see  tho  sunlight  that  wsf 
shining  on  his  face.  It  appeared  to  her  to  be  long  ago.  This  girl  was  bnl 
eighteen  years  of  ago,  and  yet,  as  she  walked  down  towards  Eglosilyan, 
there  was  a  weight  on  her  heart  that  seemed  to  tell  her  she  was  growing 
old. 

And  now  tho  western  sky  was  red  with  the  sunset,  and  the  rich 
light  burned  aloug  the  crests  of  tho  hills,  on  the  golden  furze,  the  poiple 
heather,  and  tho  deep-coloured  rooks.  The  world  seemed  all  ablaze  up 
there  ;  but  down  here,  as  she  went  by  the  harbour  and  crossed  over  the 
bridge  by  tho  mill,  Eglosilyan  lay  pale  and  grey  in  the  hollow  ;  and  even 
the  groat  black  wheel  was  silent. 
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OM  Trebizond,  Asia  Minor,  Tarkey,  to  St.  Thomas,  Dauish  Antilles, 
feti  Indiex,  is  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  six  geographical  degrees  of 
'    and  of  twenty-four  degrees  of  latitude  South  ;  besides  some 
.    uo  exact  number  of  vthich  may  bo  dotermincd  by  reference, 
ay,  to  Keith  Johnston's  "  Royal  Atlas."  Not  a  full  third  of  the  eiroumfer- 
>  of  til'      '  '       :i  one  direction,  and  little  more  than  a  ninlh  iu   the 
Iscr.     I>>  .leant  as  these  distajuces  may  appear  on  a  map,  cspcci- 

ily  0Q8  of  Mercator's  delusive  projection,  they  are  in  reality  immense. 
tir  true  measoremeut  is  not  by  miles,  but  by  centuries  ;  not  by  geogra- 
bnt  by  cosmical  lines ;  by  those,  in  fact,  that  divide  the  oldest  of 
»e  ( I  '  from  the  nowost  of  the  New. 

A\  phon  and  Airian  for  its  chroniclers,  broken  Roman  seolp-' 

and  ornmbliog  Byzantine  walls  for  its  memorials.  Pontic  t«mba 
■taled  ia  iti  rocks,  and  the  mosque  in  which  Mahomet  the  Conqueror 
i  liis  thanksgiving  prayer,  the  To  Deum  of  Islam,  crowning  its  hei>{hts, ' 
9n4  is  old  enough  in  all  conscience ;  nor  do  its  wide-trousered,  cross- 
sfaopkeepere,  its  veiled  women,  its  mangy  dogs,  and  its  dark  patches 
of  BjrpreKS  grove  over  Turkish-lettered  tombstones,  each  inscribed  willi 
"Ho  is  tlio  Eternal,"  suggest  much  idea  of  chiinge.  Indeed,  its  extreme 
tu(«rly,  that  is  most  out-of-the-way,  position  in  the  most  unprogres- 
im  of  all  eropiroB,  that  is  Turkey,  might  alone  furnish  sufficient  warrant 
tltAt  tbo  refage  of  the  Ten  Thotusaud  is  iu  uo  imminent  danger  of  becom- 
ing modeniised.     Nor  is  it ;  my  word  for  the  fact. 

Sonrist)  may  be  never  so  lovely,  bat  sunset  moves  ns  more  ;  and  a 
lirewell  to  the  old  calls  up  a  deeper  response  in  our  nature  than  a  welcome 
I  the  young.     I  have  left  it,  amid  the  chill  grey  shades  of  an  April  even- 
be  late  almost  wintry  April  of  those  regions  ;  and  I  have  no  wish  to 
gain  that  still,  mist-shrouded  line  of  mountain-cape  and  dork  forest ; 
)  deaire  to  climb  again  that  rock-hewn  ascent,  to  trend  those  rough- 
'  .   and  receive   the  obsei^nious  salaams  of  the  widc-robcd, 
■itoutd,  who  rise  up  Eastern  fashion  to  greet  the  otlicial 
jbidgo  as  it  passes  by. 

•f  j,r,  ii,;!:c)i  lion  and  unicorn  have  disappeai'ed  from  over  the  door  of 
6y  I  a-eorrounded  house ;  Turkieh  children,  very  dirty,  I  make 

|c<  '"':    I;'"^-  '  n  do  cot  seem  obligatory  on  the  juve- 

1  .  Ill)   iii",!.-  ::ince.     Turkish  slippers  strew  the  hall ; 

igaiast  tbeUttieod  windows  of  what  was  once  my  sitting  room,  now  trons- 
formod — ft  nuwt  poetic,  most  prosaic,  thought  I — into  a  Turkish  harem 
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apartment,  moonfaced  Turkish  beauties  flatten  their  lovely  noses,  as  lijey 
gaze,  if  they  core  to  do  so,  on  tlio  grej  Byzantine  walls  of  the  Comnenian 
forlroEs  across  the  opposite  ravine.  My  negro  groom,  the  best  gereed- 
player  in  the  province,  has,  I  hear,  settled  down  into  the  qniet  proprietor 
of  a  small  cofiee-house  bytbo  beach;  my  Turkoman  attendants  have  Iruns- 
ferred  the  pistols  and  daggers  with  which  they  loved  to  skewer  their 
voluminous  waist-bands  to  the  service  of  other  masters.  Town,  casi 
markc-t-plac«,  inhabitants,  house,  garden,  friends,  dependants,  all 
retreated  into  the  lessening  proportions  of  remote  perFpectivo  ;  new  fi] 
new  landscapes,  thrust  them  daily  further  and  further  otT  across  the 
of  lifu-lung  distance  and  separation.  Yot  they  bare  each  and  all  of  them 
tax  abiding  place  in  not  ungrateful  recollection,  and  a  good  wish  for  the 
long  and  undisturbed  continuance  of  their  contented  stagnation  ;  from  tfa« 
Tatar-eyed,  wool-capped  driver  who  lounges  purposeless  in  the  miry  Mtii 
beside  his  crouching  camel,  to  the  drowsy  pasha  who  languidly  extondi 
be- ringed  hand  for  the  scrap  of  dirty  paper  on  which  is  scrowle<1,  for  tho 
Cftietli  time,  the  long-unanswered  petition.  They  all  belong,  more  il^fl 
Ibey  themselves  know,  to  the  world's  great  past;  and  the  patt,  bo  it  i^lH 
it  may,  has  in  it  a  charm  denied  to  the  present.  "  Ray  not,"  'Val^| 
preaches  the  old  Chalda;anised  rubbi  who  has  assumed  the  name,  bnt  i^| 
if  scholars  are  right,  the  stylo  and  dialect  of  the  Son  of  David,  "  ^M 
not  thou  what  is  the  caa?o  that  the  former  days  were  better  than  lLea^| 
Why  not?  mo&t  vcncrablo  Babylonian.  Is  it  that  the  former  days  ^ftM 
reality  no  belter  than  the  present,  rather  worse  ?  That  a  six-poofl 
franchise  is  iu  wry  fact  an  improvement,  penny  papers  a  gain,  and  8tei^| 
ougiues  a  blessing  ?  Or  is  it  that  the  old  printiugless,  stcamless,  Bri^| 
nod  Glodstonc-less  times  were  really  the  best?  and  the  cry  of  "(^| 
Bavo  King  Solomon  !  "  more  to  Ibo  purpose  than  the  triumphant  shoiit^l 
a  Beales  and  a  Beolcs-led  multitude  over  the  dumolishcd  railings  nf  Hj^| 
Park  ?  Truly  I  know  not,  nor  perhaps  did  either  the  Ilebrew  Cfaaldi^| 
moraliser.  Let  us  lake  the  world  as  wo  find  it ;  speed,  however  regretfiilH 
the  porting  gnesl ;  and  get  ready  a  cheerful  countenauco,  as  best  we  0|fl 
to  greet  the  coming.  H 

rarowcll,  then,  the  Old  World,  and  welcome  the  New  ;  nay,  ovuo  |H 
newoiit  of  the  new,  West  Indian  81.  Thomas.  No  chroniclers  need  ^M 
conyult  hero,  fur  there  is  next  to  nothing  to  chraniclo  ;  no  voIohuimH 
historical  reoord«,  where  there  is  hardly  any  history  to  record.  8ca^| 
Tuit«d  towards  ibo  close  of  his  career  by  Colambus,  scornfully  abandai^| 
by  BpjiiD,  that  only  just  condescended  to  bestow  on  them  from  a  distaiH 
the  title  of  "  Vir^n,"  eqnivalont  iu  this  particular  instance,  I  sappott,^! 
"  ISarren,"  IsUudf,  these  smallest,  driest,  rockiest  of  tbo  din^j^t^l 
roeky,  arid,  Icssfr  Antilles  remained  for  a  century  and  a  half  uMP^H 
mighty  world-itcoker  had  lamed  away  from  them  wholly  noteDant«d^| 
all'  IM 

by  ■  .  J 

tiooable  antbori  of  lomo  oadeeipbered  seratchings  on  a  tea-ildc  chfl|^| 
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11 ;  and  no  European,  no  Africau,  had  cared  to  enter  on 
<  ritagu.  Bo  late  as  1650  St.  Thomas  lay  as  nuclaimed  by 
uf  of  tlifi  nispectabilitlus  of  the  world  as  Oliver  Twist,  or  Ginx's  Baby  at 
'  ^  ^rkhoase  door — better  off,  indeed,  than  those  remarkable  infants,  in 
wk8  already  possessed  somehow  of  a  name,  the  identical  one  that 
It  T6t  bears ;  though  who  confeiTed  on  it  that  distinction  has  rcmauiod  an 
QUknswered  question  in  the  catechism  of  history. 

At  last — it  was  in  ad.  1657 — those  most  sedentary,  most  erratic  of 
niurtak,  the  Datcb,  tentatively  authored  their  broad-bnilt  ships  in  the 
t«il  of  West  Indian  harbours,  and  took  possession  for  their  own  of  the 
forty  iqiurfi  miles  of  rock  in  the  eontro  of  which  that  harbour  is  set  like  a 
pMa-btoe  tunjuoise  in  a  rusty  iron  ring.  Ten  years  Dutch  bales  Inm- 
ben4  (ho  bca/rh ;  and  Dutch  merchant  sailors,  under  an  embryo  Dutch 
(iottfument,  sat  meditative  beside.  Bat  after  much  consumption  of 
Umeeo,  tcbeddum,  and  thought  in  the  monotonous  contemplation  of 
Jriirrl  op  bashes  and  brown  rock,  the  Hollanders  came  to  the  conclusion 
I  JaTa,  C«<ylon,  and  the  Eastern  Indies  offered  better  investments 
Ihdr  paicstaking  enterprise  than  the  Western;  and  in  1667  the 
Bfttarian  tubs  sailed  slowly  bat  not  reluctantly  away,  just  as 
•eiii"  '  '!  flftft  of  St.  George  and  merry  England  speckled  the 
ftliagof  ujss. 

8d  Ui«  tsiand  changed  masters,  and  the  "  oath  of  British  commerce  " 

'■'■'■-f  J  nwhUc  the  corresponding  guttural  erpletives  of  Dutch  trade.    But 

ii'kcr  workings  of  tho  EngUsh  brain,  the  naturally  sluggish  Tento- 

-     of  which  is,  as  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 

:.i  ns,  abnormally  stimulated  into  incongruous  activity  by  a  lucky 

upersiGB   of  brisker  Celtic  blood,  required   scarce  five  years  to  solve 

tb  proUem  that  the  Batavian  intellect  bad  with  difficulty  accomplished 

f^tcn.     Like  their  predecessors,  however,  the  new-comers  solved  it  with 

.  v8 — a  mistaken  solution,  as  subsequent  events  have  proved — and  in 

•"'<i  iko  firitisb  ensign  too  fluttered  off  to  larger  and  more  fertile  isles. 

"T«nh  rrnifntihiis  oisd"  is  a  hemistich  not  less  applicable  to  the 

(THtfaanqnet  that  Xntore  spreads  before  her  children,  than  to  the  monkish 

mltetorj  of  the  middle  ages.      Thus  it  was  with  the  West  Indies,  where 

Uu  Ut6-arriviDg  Danes,  long  after  the  more   enterprising  first-comers, 

""     '    'i,  and  French,  had  divided  among  themselves  every  fleshy 

.  to  put  up  with  the  scraggy  virginal  bones  of  the  least 

the  lessor  Antilles  for  their  share.     Of  St.  Crois,  popularly  known 

■.1  Crar,,  an  iflmd  larger  and  of  better  promise  tlian  St.  Thomas,  to 

ii  of  which  it  lies  at  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles,  these  Scandi- 

-<— to   borrow  a   flower  of  nomenclature  from  popular 

._     lieed  already,  after  a  sharp  struggle  with  Spanish  and 

Krtoeh  tiTula,  tnkon  possession ;  and  now,  in  1 672,  seeing  St.  Thomas 
^tniittcly  T.'.  '      "ibt-rate  harbour,  if  nothing  else,  ready  to  hand, 

duf  •ppropt  h-and-English- deserted  island. 

I  io  sot  envy  tho  (ocUngs  of  bis  Eicelloney  the  gallant  Iversen  when 
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■welcomed  as  the  first  Danish  governor  over  forty  sqaare  miles  of  ToS 
rock  by  the  only  surviving  inhabitants,  the  melancholy  wood-pigeoaa^ 
sinister  land-crabs,  of  Bt.  Thomas.  Nor  do  I  envy  the  negro  slave 
first  toiled  at  clearing  bush  and  levelling  stony  groimd  enough  to  zaak«  i 
for  the  diminutive  square  fort  and  incipient  town  of  "  Charlotte-, 
Let  us  hope  that  Mark  Tapley's  mantle  descended  by  some  fortn 
anachronism  on  Danes  and  Africans  alike,  and  enwrapped  them  in  i 
double  fold  of  jollity  as  they  took  possession  of  their  new  isle  of  Edea  La 
its  dark-purple  sphere  of  sea. 

Sixty  years  have  passed,  and  half  Danish  half  Dutch — for  tha 
vering  Ilollanders  had  returned  to  their  first  love,  but  this  time  unde 
unassuming  guise  of  a  trading  Brandenburg  company — St.  Thomafl' 
cventfully  carries  on  its  little  trade  with  iU  wealthier  neighbours,  besidcji 
affording  a  convenient  shelter  in  its  harbour  to  storm-driven  ships,  and  i 
place  of  refit  to  the  damaged  victims  of  the  West  Indian  cyclones.  Thit 
avowedly  :  perhaps,  too,  not  a  little  business  was  done,  though  less  opeolvi 
in  the  wrecking,  smuggling,  privateering,  and  buccaneering  lines ;  for  be* 
sides  the  principal  harbour  there  is  many  a  deep  calm  creek  and 
cove  in  the  island  where  a  cargo  could  be  landed,  a  bargain  stmo 
sloop  equipped  without  any  need  of  incurring  the  tronblesouii 
"  whence  and  whither,"  where  flags  and  titles  might  pass  ; 
and  mutual  profit  hoodwink  the  Argus  eyes  of  any  over-prying  olHeia 
And  if  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  or  even  English  sulTored  by  tbes« 
transactions,  were  they  not  at  liberty  to  go  and  do  likewise  on  ihth 
account  ?  It  was  the  good  old  West  Indian  usage,  and  intematiooa 
had  not  yet  found  a  passage  to  the  Caribbean  archipelago.  Buch  we 
occupations  of  merchants  and  traders  ;  meanwhile  other  eolouiste 
themselves  with  less  vcuturosomc  pursuits  on  loud,  and  the  scanty  i 
St.  Thomas  was  cajoled,  by  dint  of  care  and  hard  labour,  into  yield 
modicum  of  sugar,  though  surpassed  in  this  respect  by  its  sister 
called  of  St.  John,  A  narrow  arm  of  sea,  so  narrow  that  an  Enfield^ 
would  easily  select  and  reach  its  victim  across  the  rippling  strait,  divides 
or  unites  the  fronting  coasts.  Each  at  this  time  owned  a  d«iuio  ilavv-^ 
population,  regarded  by  the  comparatively  small  caste  of  oolotti«tii  aiu^ 
planters  much  as  the  Israelites  of  old  were  by  their  Egyptian  taskmaflt«u^ 
and  niled  over  by  a  penal  code  of  more  than  Phar .  ~  '  '  But  in 
1778  the  sight  of  their  own  increasing  numbers  qu  ::g-stilUil 

tKOsperation  of  the  Afrirons  into  a  hope  of  revenge,  and  a  revolt  was  eu^i 
•arted  between  the  houdsmeu  of  either  island.  luotTectiTo  in  St.  TIuudmj 
It  broke  out  with  deadly  result  among  the  wilder  mountains  of  B4.  John' 
the  liii'    '      '  waa  soon  '<?««, 

tho  isi  ho,  having  j;. 

any  tltemMlvos,  now  showod  none.     Every  buaia  «u  bamt,  ertry 
ravaged,  overy  v,^  '-  —    'I  or  perish  '  ;       '  tbrongb  all  the 
Btainod  catalogs.  loratea  er>  :ig  avtofivd  by 

taluaoiu  opprMaioD,  oad  tuad  rolaliation,  few  pogea  aio  reddar  Ibaa 
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'  aix  months  the  msnrgenta  hold  oat  against  the  forces  sent  against  them 

St.  Thomas,  Ull  at  last,  after  rnnnj  Ticissitudes  of  Bnvage  warfare, 

ench  a^sistauce,  invoked  from  the  neighbouring  islands  by  the  panic- 

kiokeQ  Danes,  turned  the  scale  in  the  favour  of  European  skill;  the 

iciiDS  vrere  reduced  not  to  submisBion  but  to  suicide,  and  four  hundred 

-sluin  corpses  were  found  by  the  victorious  whites  on  one  spot  alone. 

Bd  in  truth  those,  happily  the  greater  number,  of  the  vanquished  who 

op«ned  for  themselves  n-ith  their  own  hands  that  only  sure  gate  of 

iL-duni,  death,  did  wisel}'  and  well ;  their  less  fortunate  prisoner-comrades 

.  not  pass  that  g»te  till  after  tortures  that  few  writers  now  would  dare 

I  mach  as  to  describe.     Eastern  Governments,  Llahometan  caliphs,  and 

liiana  have  been  accused,  and  not  altogether  unjustly,  of  frequent  and 

ikton  craelty;  bat  no  Arab,  Turk,  or  even  Persian  but  would  have 

ek  aghast  from  the  cold-blooded,  torment-devising  ati'ocity  of  the 

Dutch  and  Dunish  slaveowners.     The  awful  hurricane  that  a 

'  irMks  later  devastated  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  could  not  with  all  its 

D-torrents  wash  out  the  red  stains  of  those  hideous  executions. 

Thirty  years  more   passed  unrecorded  for  good  or  evil  alike ;  till  in 

7(M  the  Koyal  Edict  of  Copenhagen  that  rendered  the  harbour  of  Hi. 

bomas  afirooport  in.incrurntcd  anew  era — that  of  commerce,  merchandise, 

^d  prosperity. 

Pollon'od  tLc  Biruggie  of  the  New  World,  then  awaking,  province 
province,  into  self-consciousness  and  independent  life ;  and  the 
I  island,  neutral,  central,  and  marked  out  by  Nature  herself  as  the 
ftven  of  refuge  for  the  countless  saila  that  speckle  these  tomado- 
nrepl  seas,  reaped  directly  and  indirectly  a  full  and  ever-increasing 
ifaara  of  the  golden  harvest  that  was  being  planted  the  while  on  other 
ta  the  blood  of  the  labourers.  The  resort  of  countless  cruisers, 
piiratAer,  half  pirate  ;  the  mart  of  men  who,  nnder  colour  of  serving 
il  interests,  advanced  their  own ;  the  favourite  exchange  for  shoddy 
kljr  contrafta ;  the  chartered  meet  for  tmscrupulous  speculators  in 
prizes  and  blockade-mnnings,  St.  Thomas  soon  acquired  a  new 
iiic«  ;  and  with  it  a  character  that,  however  disguised  or  modified 
more  orUcily  times,  and  the  necessity  of  cloaking  illegal  gains  nnder 

of  law,  has  never  wholly  loft  the  place. 
Sooo  ailor  the  American  war,  the  revolutionary  shock  that  npset  so 
many  Bnropoan  thrones  made  itself  felt  through  their  far-off  dependencies 
I  the  Ctoibhean  Sea  ;  and  St.  Thomas  came  in  among  the  rest  for  a  share 
I  the  vicissitadcs  of  which  Denmark  had  so  large  and  so  disastrous  a 
For  a  short  time  in  1901,  and  again  in  1807,  England  held  with 
nitarelcs*  pnicp  a  post  the  commercial  value  of  which  she  might  have 
cwilj  R«timated  from  the  flourishing  condition  in  which  she  found  it ;  bat  i 
Uisd  AS  on  BO  many  other  occasions,  to  her  own  best  interests, 

siw  a  'O  abandoned  it,  as  she  bud  lirst  done  when  it  was  a  mere 

Urrea  xock*  hoodred  aud  fifty  years  before  ;  and  the  white  cross  "  Dan- 
Bobfog  "  again  floated  over  fort  and  harbour. 
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From  tbat  date  to  tLo  iiresont,  the  annals  of  St.  Thomas  are  ' 
of  export,  import,  commissions,  Bmuggling,  bill-broking,  iliscoani 
pilfering,  and  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  credit-commerce  conduct 
the  unstable  basis  of  Now-World  speculation.  Meanwhile,  the  emas^ 
tion  of  slaves,  tardily  wrung  from,  rather  than  couced<'d  by,  their  Da 
masters  in  18-18,  gave  Uie  finishing  stroke  to  the  ahready  decliniog 
cultivation  of  the  island ;  for  what  human  being,  however  black,  wd 
if  his  own  free  choice  were  given  him,  remain  to  toil  at  the  lowest  ] 
Bible  wages  on  the  estates  of  a  planter,  while  a  single  day's  work  amos 
the  shipping  in  the  harbour  might  bring  him  higher  gains  than  a  whole 
week  of  spade  and  hoe  ?  Negroes  are  not  far-sighted,  but  have  ordinarily 
a  remarkably  acute  vision  for  what  lies  immediately  before  their  ugly  flat 
noses.  Bo  the  canes,  which  nothing  but  high-pressure  slave-labour  cog 
ever  possibly  have  made  a  paying  crop  of  in  this  uncongenial  soil,  I 
appeared  as  if  by  euchautmcut,  to  bo  replaced  with  as  magical  a  celeril^ 
for  the  cycle  of  tropical  vegetation  is  a  swift  one — by  scrubby  bush,  fr« 
pane,  aloe,  cactus,  and  every  thorny  and  prickly  thing  "  for  which  woi 
thank  Adam."  And  thus  matters  have,  in  the  main,  gone  their  ca 
np  to  the  present  day. 

Shall  we  add  how,  in  1867,  the  American  eagle  cast  a  longing  ej 
this  sea-girt  morsel  ?  and  how  the  mnjesty  of  Demnork,  not  less 
for  I  forget  how  many  millions  of  dollars,  dangled  the  tempting -i 
before  the  republican  bird,  till  it  was  thought  to  be  a  bargain  beU 
them ;  only  when  it  came  to  payment,  the  greenbacks  were  not  Ui 
coming,  and  one  more  repudiation  of  agreement  was  noted  in  Jonat 
acconnt-book  ?  Or  shall  wo  chronicle  the  hurricanes  of  1810,  1838, 
and  1871  ;  or  depict  the  terrors  of  the  earthquake  j'his  sea-wave 
on  the  third  of  the  above-assigned  dates,  made  such  a  mark  npoiij 
imaginations  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Thomas  ?     Enongh  ;  the  tstaraj 
the  stripes  have  not  yet  supplanted  the  Dannebrog  on  the  fori  Itei^ 
and,  except  a  headless  palm  or  two,  few  traces  of  a  cyclone  out 
twelvemonth ;  at  any  rate,  nouo  appear  in  view  as  wo  exchange  tho  f 
blackness  of  Heaven  and  tho  Chnlleitijt'r  best  know  how  many  thou 
fathoms  of  the  pore  Atlantic  depths  outside  for  tho  mndd}' green  of  | 
waters  and  an  nudeanly  harbour. 

"  Charlotle-Amalia"  is,  80  old   Danish  maps  inform   uu,  thiT 
of  tho  town ;  and  perhaps  tho  gods  still  call  it  so ;  only,  like 
knight's  song  in  Alice's  "  Wonderland,"  or  "  Looking-glusa  " — ^I  i 
tinre  which,  neither  of  those  authentic  narrative. -^  '' 
travelling  library,  tho  mores  tho  pity — it  is  called  i. 
mortals,  in  whoso  vocabulary  it  has  appropriated  to  itself  the  apa 
Boiinding  designatiau  of  the  entire  island.     Unt,  wbaterer  its  i 
(own  looks  pretty  enough  from  the  prow  of  the  sttsamer  u  w«  | 
IL, 
OTir  O"*^ 

most  of  the  B.M.S.P.  Campany*fl  officers  ore— iafonss  ib»,u  I  gu«  i 
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kl  it  shovii  Btill  prettier  when  seen  from  the  «tem  of  the  boat.  I  can 
tilj  believa  him ;  for  tho  Bame  glance  that  tells  me  in  the  first  half- 
Dta  whatever  there  is  to  like  in  the  town  uf  St.  Thomas,  tells  me  also 
there  ia  not. 
Pari  on,  part  between  three  battress  like  pjramidical  spars  which  run 
.  seAwvxl  almost  to  the  water's  edge  from  a  high  knife -ridge  of  red- 
iAruwn  1  'ikled   hills,  there   stand,  crowded    together,  about 

hnodi  '  walled,  red-roofed,   green-shuttered    houses,    one 

ber  bigger,  another  smaller,  thun  its  neighbour ;  but  all  withont  more 
.  or  order  in  their  juxtaposition  than  that  observable  iu  a  chance 
jtrowd,  each  house  having  apparently  jostled  itself  into  the  midst, 
fust  piece  of  ground  on  which  it  could  secure  a  footiog, 
...3s  of  any  other  consideration.  The  next  object  of  each 
f  to  have  been  which  should  display  the  greatest  number  of  win- 
A  Danish  Pitt  might  from  the  taxation  of  those  apertures  alone 
cletr  off  half  the  national  debt  of  Denmark,  whatever  its  amount.  Every 
window  presents  instead  of  glass — a  substance  rarely  employed  hero  in  the 
boD  of  panes,  and  indeed  superfluous  in  so  mild  a  climate — Venetian 
jlioaBies  of  the  conventional  green,  besides  a  pair  of  stout  wooden  shutters, 
ised  and  barred  at  the  first  threat  of  a  hurricane,  not  else.  For 
V  thieves,  housebreakers,  and  villanons  "  centre-bits  "  tliere  is 
I  fear,  partly  owing  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Danish  town-police,  partly 
I'ter  of  the  islanders  themselves,  of  whom  more  hereafter.  As 
-■■■8  themselves,  a  few— very  few — of  them  are  solidly  built ; 
brick  picked  out  with  plaster,  of  which  last-named  material,  eked  out 
iath  and  rubble,  far  the  greater  number  wholly  consist ;  some  are 
nm  mer©  wooden  barracks,  spacious,  ugly,  and  insecure  to  see.  Wood 
,  almost  all  these  dwcUiuga  prove  on  a  near  inspection  to  be 
uu-up  constructions,  with  thin  walls  baking  in  the  blazing  sun, 
low  anprotC'Ctive  roof-eaves,  and  the  majority  without  a  verandah  of 
<  I  •     :ind  there  some  more  pretentious  mansion — the  large, 

ed.  :iiy  erected  as  Government  House,  for  instance — has 

iihed  oat — Heaven  save  the  mark ! — a  cast-iron  balcony,  as  ugly  as  any 
figured  at  Ilammersmitb  or  on  the  Brompton  Road.    Worse  yet 
ehorches  ;  the  80>called  English,  t.«.  Colono-Episcopalian,  being 
Pagiuian  Gothic,  hideous  enough  in  any  latitude,  absolutely  mon- 
in  this ;  the  Dutch  Reformed,  or  Presbyterian,  ia  the  heaviest 
Doric ;   the  Moravian  Chapel  a  large  shapeless  bam  ;   and  the 

"    rau  Church,  a  simple  nondescript. 

i  liui  bungalow,  a  Brazilian  cathedral,  even  a  Turkish  resi- 

ia  Uppr^r  Egypt,  each  tells  in  its  outline,  and  yet  more  in  its  details, 

:  r  of  the  architectural  traditions  peculiar  to  the  race  that 

I  mdimt  adaptation  to  a  new  climate  ;  or,  it  may  be,  of  both. 

■=:  like  these,  wo  at  once  perceive  that  their 

. .  ^  .;i^^..._j,  Turks,  or  English,  had  fully  determined  to 

X  they  camo  to  govern  or  to  colonise  their  own  home  in  th« 
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fullest  Bonso  of  the  word  ;  nor  yot,  while  modifying,  to  reuooiice  altogether 
the  hereditary  and  almost  typical  peealiarities  of  their  urigiual  natiouahly. 
8>.  Thomas,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  its  general  character  neither  Danish 
nor  Batch  nor  anything  else  ;  it  is  an  aggregation  of  lodgers  and  lodging- 
honsos,  nothing  more  ;  English,  Scotch,  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  Ameri- 
can, architects,  inhabitants — the  only  object  they  have  had,  one  and  all, 
in  settling  here,  has  been  that  of  making  as  much  money  as  they  cooid 
from  the  business  of  the  place,  and  then  being  off  as  quick  as  possible. 
Their  stay  in  the  island  is  a  mere  temporary  makeshift,  a  commercial 
arrangement,  and  their  dwellings  arc  natnrally  enough  in  accordance  with 
their  scheme  of  Ufe. 

Pleasanter  objects  to  look  at  are  the  little  cottnge-houBOS  where  mu- 
latto, or,  as  they  prefer  being  called,  "coloured,"  families]  make  their 
nests.  Bright-painted  wooden  boxes,  green  or  blue,  all  made  op  to  oat- 
ward  appearance  of  doors,  windows,  and  galleries,  but  well  sheltorod  from 
the  brooding  heat  by  projecting  roofs,  wide  verandahs,  and  flowering 
tropical  trees,  planted  wherever  the  rooky  soil  will  allow  n  root  to  hold, 
they  havmonise  well  with  the  climate,  and  give  correct  indication  of  a 
compoi-atively  settled  population  for  their  inhabitants.  These  last  an 
ohieily  clerks,  artisans,  skiUed  workmen,  and  the  like,  some  born  in  the 
island  itself,  others  natives  of  Turtoln,  Antigua,  Uarbadoes,  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  like.  Their  number  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  Eoropetn- 
bom  colonists.  A  gay,  active,  and  improvident  set,  they  at  least  know 
how  to  live  ;  the  West  Indian  archipelago  is  their  home ;  they  have  no 
other ;  they  are  part  and  paieel  of  the  island ;  to  its  eoudilious  iiity  sail 
the  circumstances  of  their  existence,  and  make  the  best  of  elimato  ud 
eveiything  else.  Cross-breeds  and  the  Europeans  together  amoont  to 
a  third  or  bo  of  the  entire  population  of  St.  Thomas  ;  bnt  the  two  eaystw 
do  not  socially  coalesce,  and  the  aims  and  sentiments  of  the  one  hare 
little  in  common  with  those  of  the  other. 

Scattered  round  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  jotted,  where  ooa 
expects  to  find  them,  among  the  mango-trees  and  guava-bushea  of  the 
country,  small  wattled  or  boai'ded  cabins,  each  hardly  bigger  than  a 
box,  but  by  no  means  equally  compact  in  its  o  >a,  gir«  fiheherlo 

negro  families.     Free  men  now,  and  ready  euc  .jrk,  to  gala,  tai 

to  sqnandcr  too  ;  unwilling  only,  partly  owing  to  tbo  hated  and  still  (rasli 
reminiscences  of  slavery,  partly  from  their  own  natural  i:  ■••  i-i'-  of  ^^ 
naoter,  to  enter  into  long  engagements  or  to  pledge  lb.  b«bi»> 

hand,  thesK  darkies  coustitnte  abont  two-thirds  of  '  .;ajiu  of  tlM 

iil&nd.      Their  shirts  and  trouitem  ore  mora  or  U i.aropean  est; 

but,  dress  and  langnago  apart,  they  ditler  in  hardly  any  r«spee(  boa 
their  free  br  '  "     key.    illshometans  thete,  (hey  baye 

ham   adaptt  <i  fiuhion,  some  itnothtr,  tcmnGni 

to  Uut  I  firmer  masten;  hot,  '  u, 

of  t^  "-  .  uive  l"^*'    — ■' :  their  er«x.-.i  la  lu. 

•ni  the  wori<  ^to.     Thairhuts, 
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laiaely  tropioal  objects  of  West  Indian  domeBtia  architecture. 
I  lukTe  SMQ  the  exact  likeueBsos  of  them  in  Nnbia  and  Yemen. 

And  tho  Danes  ?  Well  ;  if  St.  Thomas  be,  so  £ar  ns  the  European 
popalntiao  is  eoBcemed,  a  more  lodgiog-bouse,  the  Danes  here  act  the 
put  «f  tbA  lodging-house  keepers,  neither  more  nor  less.  Like  the  rest, 
thay  rafliga  themselves  to  live  in  hired  dwellings ;  they  collect  customs 
nd  tuM,  keep  up  a  strict  police  by  land  and  harbour,  levy  fines  on 
onlioeased  salesmen  and  market  women,  imprison  drunkards  and 
ngnuats,  and — itrell,  that  ia  pretty  nearly  all.  In  the  commercial 
KterpriM,  the  shipping  interests,  the  trade  and  traffic  of  the  island  they 
fpnra,  they  have  next  to  no  share  ;  in  planting  and  in  agriculture 
DO  tkill ;  in  the  island  and  its  tenants  no  interest ;  nor  do  they  oare  to 
Uk«  aoj  measure  for  creating  such  among  others  on  their  account. 
,  there  is  not  throughout  the  whole  of  St.  Thomas  a  single  Danish 
nor  in  the  solitary  bookseller's  sliop  (which,  by  the  way,  is  a 
Uonrian,  not  a  Danish  eBtablishment)  of  the  town  is  a  Danisli 
puam«r  or  dictionary  to  be  found.  The  public  offices  themselves,  the 
kw  and  police  courts,  and  the  rest,  are  mere  hired  rooms,  or  slight 
teBfltnctions  of  the  usual  makeshift  character  ;  they,  too,  are  the  work 
af  iliB  colonists  and  settlers  ;  not  a  fai-thiug  has  been  contributed  by  the 
IrWMiizy  of  Copenhagen  towards  their  construction.  A  small,  quaint, 
•qoara  fort,  with  battlements  and  turrets,  much  like  those  out  of  which 
tha  Be  B*tl>arn  of  art  or  the  imprisoned  princesses  of  fairy  tales  are 
voni  to  ga/J>,  and  which  in  fact  now  serves  as  town  gaol,  is  the  only 
(difiea  contributed  by  Denmark  herself  to  the  town  and  island.  The  walls 
of  Uiifl  ioj-castle  are  painted  red,  and  the  red  Danish  flag  flies  from  the 
mall  round  keep  ;  it  looks  hot  enough  in  the  sun,  and  suggests  the  idea 
fW  th«  prisoners  inside,  now  its  only  occupants,  must  be  uncomfortably 
hot  too.  But  the  prison,  fort,  and  flag  excepted,  no  other  symbol  of 
Dasiah  role  meets  the  gazer's  eye  as  it  takes  in  the  panorama  of  the  town 
fan  the  steamer  anchorage  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off. 

Kor  when  we  land  on  tbe  negro-crowded  wharf  do  we  find  much  to 
Bodif/  onr  first  impressions  in  this  respect.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
cnrtd  Danish  inscription — the  only  one,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
iaonet,  in  the  entire  island — over  the  door  of  the  staircase  that  leads  up 
to tha  Custom  noiiso  rooms;  and  Danish  names,  to  which  no  one  in 
common  use  pays  the  slightest  attention,  ore  roughly  painted  up  at  the 
wmers  of  sevt-ral  streets.  Also  yon  may  occasionally  meet  a  toll,  light- 
(Omplexioned  individaal,  whoso  stilf  carriage  and  ceremonious  bearing 
ivoelaims  him  a  Danish  official ;  or  a  blond,  heavy-eyed,  slightly,  or 
^uy,  aa  the  case  may  be,  intoxicuted,  white-clothed  soldier ;  there  are 
iibont  sixty  of  them  on  the  island.  Poor  fellows  I  they  have  but  a  dull 
lia«  of  K  io  garrison  ;  and  if  tbey  occasionally  try  to  render  it  u  little  less 
tt£utu  by  "  hcttvy-hcuiled  revel,"  Hamlet  himself  would  hardly  hava 
mdnded  llicm  in  tbo  severity  of  his  comments  on  this  national  failing : 
lk«7  timn  neoMO  for  it  if  over  any  one  had.    These  things  apart,  however. 
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there  is  nothing  Tisiblo  to  right  or  left  to  indicate  tliat  the  island  bt 
and  has  fur  two  centuries  belonged,  to  the  Danes,  rather  than  to' 
Americans,  the  Chinese,  or  the  Khan  of  Crim  Tartary. 

The  universal  language  of  communication  omuug  the  inhabitanti 
vhite,  black,  or  coloured,  is  English  ;  but  such  English  I  a  compoacd  c 
negro  grammar,  Yankee  accent,  ond  Creole  drawl ;  to  "  arrange  "  is  1 
"  lix,"  "Sir"  is  "  Sa'ar,"  "boat"  is  "  ba'owt,"  and  so  on.  Tk 
announcements  of  the  shop  fronts,  the  placards  on  the  walls,  the  debil 
little  newspapers  (there  are  two  published  here,  and  the  ferocion 
antagonism  of  their  respective  editors  iu  print  is,  I  trust,  limitt*' 
medium,  and  docs  not  represent  their  private  and  personal  feeh: 
English  ;  and,  but  for  an  occasional  Spanish  sentence,  English  is  tho  onl 
language  jou  hear  iu  market,  street,  or  shop.  I  beg  pardon  :  thero  at 
uo  "  shops"  in  St.  Thomas,  only  "  stores  ;"  just  as  every  man  hero,  dual 
carters  and  coal-heavers  not  excepted,  is  a  "  gentleman,"  and  ever 
woman,  including  tho  aged  blnck  Uebe  who  distributes  rum  and  gin  fa 
two  cents  to  her  sailor  costomcrs,  a  "  lady."  The  physical  atmosphor 
you  breathe  may  be  that  of  the  tropics  ;  but  the  moral  or  non-monl 
public  and  private,  is  that  of  Now  York;  as  for  tho  social,  it  has  in  iti 
corrective  dash  of  Spanish  Creolism,  in  which  languor  sapplies  m 
opportune  check  on  \iee,  and  nonchalance  on  dishonesty.  For  th«  ml 
as  jon  walk  down,  that  is  west  (for  the  ever-blowing  east  trade  wisi 
determines  the  "  up  "  of  tho  island),  along  the  main  street  on  the  ttaiten 
alluvial  level  between  the  hill  slope  and  tho  crescent  harbour  baf«,  jni 
might,  bat  for  tho  blazing  snn  and  dazzling  azure  overhead,  almost  faon; 
yourself  in  a  'long-shore  quarter  of  Southampton  or  ^Yapping.  Sfai] 
chandleries,  dry  goods,  mm  ebops,  slop  shops,  tobacco  shops,  sftUon 
homes  (snch  homes !  fleecing  dens  they  might  moi-e  troly  be  calUd) 
coal  wharves,  timber  yards — objects  that  no  climate  can  beautify,  ei 
associations  render  other  than  mean  and  vulgar.  Tho  lul!tad«  ia  thi 
latitude  of  the  poct-suiig  tropics  ;  but  the  scene  is  a  scene  of  the  i 
Europe.  In  vain  you  call  to  mind  tlie  metrical  enchanime 
Tennyson's  '*  Lockslcy  Hall  "  or  dreamy  "  Voyage,"  of  Byron's 
"Maud,"  of  Coleridge's  magical  "Fragment:"  everjlhlng 
dispels  tho  conjured-np  illn^ion.  A  drunken  seaman  and  a  filtbj 
hug  are  squabbling  on  one  side  of  jou  :  words  very  English 
but  not  to  be  found  in  Johnsou's  dictionary,  issue  from  the  grog  sk 
the  other :  the  vile  features  of  a  Creole  crimp,  arm  in  arm  with  a  : 
faced,  dull-cycd  fTftiifax  nkipppr,  meet  yon  in  front  :  si;.' 
all  are  of  that  peculiar  description  which  charms  the  : 
specimen  in  partioolar,  and  those  too,  perhaps,  who  make  money 
or  through  him  ;  bui     '  '  "   '  ''riratioft  i 

long  run  to  no  otb> ;  wfau 

recoivpd  the  vprciol  traintng  of  ihode  useful  bat  nnlorcty  eh 

Kor  are  the  details  of  the  town  in  other  respects  snch  aa  td  ] 

■drantsge  a  eloso  examination.     Tho  streets,  tho  main  ona  aaw^ 

motiljr  men  laae*.  narrow,  and  crooked  *,  wliilo  maqf  at  Utf* 
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ntmtly,  which  nm  from  the  harbonr  inland — cooBist  of  flights  of  stony 

1-9,  which  had  Byron  Boen  he  would  L»vo  blessed  those  of  Malta  by 
parison   instead   of  cnrBing  them.      The   pavement,  too,  absolutely 
tiog  in  not  a  few  places,  is  rough  and  full  of  holes  in  others  ;  and  the 
oa — for  sanitary  motives,  say  the  townsmen  ! — are  all  open  ;  what 
resnlt  is  after  a  fortnif;ht  or  so  of  hot,  dry  weather  I  leave  to  the 
ingjofttion    of  those    highly    respectaWo    members   of    Parliamentary 
imittrcs  who  lay  yearly  reports  on  corresponding  odorous  topics  before 
Britisih  nosts.     Oailights  exist,  it  is  true,  in  tho  principal  thorough- 
bat  th<\v  lire  fdvi  and  far  between  ;  while  for  the  shiny  nights  of 
the  wnntli  the  wanJering  moon  bears  alone   the  charge  of  public 
licalion ;  wheoeo  it  follows    that  tho  clouds  and    the  municipality 
en  to  divide   the  rcpponsibility  of  outer  darkness  and  its 
physical    or   moral.     I   Lave   not   myself  had  tho   good 
;tmo  of  viiiiliug  CopciiliHgj'n  ;  but    I   trust  tbiit  tho  Danes   at  home 
it  their  capital  better  than  tboy  do  the  principal  town  of  their  West 
iian  possessions. 

Bnt  the   place,   though  it  cannot  bo  called  lovely,  is  lively  enough. 

Uu,  stnuige  to  say,  in  xpito  of  tho  relaxing  cUmato  and  the  infectious 

mity  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  arc  not  the  fashion  hero,  and  from  snn- 

i  to  8ane«t  the  main  street  can  show  a  medley  of  nationalities  to  tho 

us  varied  as  that  which  daily  throng  the  wooden  bridge  of  Galata,  but 

a  much  greater  diversity  of  hue.   131ack,  indeed,  predominates  among 

complexions,  and  while  among  tlio  garments ;    but  between  these 

eines  of  colour  every  shade  of  skin  and  dress  alike  may  be  observed. 

brimmed  Panama  hats  distinguish  in  general  the  better  class  of 

commoner  straw    shelters   poorer  heads.      Sallow,  parboiled- 

ikiog  eoantenances  with  now  and  then  on  unhealthy  flush,  telling  a  tale 

brandy  overmach  in  the  daily  allowance  of  iced  water,  denote  the 

European,  Teuton,  or  Scandinavian,  Briton,  German,  Dane,  Datch, 

le,  with  tho  pale,  over-workcd-looking,  shai-pfeatui-ed  Yankee.  A 

I  tinge  of  face  and  hair,  and  a  slenderer  form,  indicates  the  Italian, 

ich,  or  Spanish  SRlcsmAn ;  the  white  Creole,  whatever  his  semi  or 

nationality,  may  always  be  recognised  by  his  peculiarly  weedy 

and  lacklustre  eye.     Two  or  three  generations  of  West  Indian 

and  breeding,  unrenewed  by  fresh  European  or  African  grafts,  suffice 

>tljin  out  the  richest  European  blood,  and  to  dull  into  lethargy  the  roost 

Wtiie  North  Kuropean  brain,  till  the  Englishman,  Dane,  Norwegian,  or 

becomes  a  thing  for   tho  very  negroes   to  pity  or  despise. 

jonation,"  to  borrow  au  ungainly  American  word,  may  have  its 

^whacks ;  but  exdusivcucss  of  alliance  means  for  tho  North  European 

isttKserr'  '     '  'ill  and  disappearance. 

Busy,  i  ■   cringing  ajid  forward  in  manner,  who 

'oM  not  reeognise  the  children  of  Israel,  the  genuine  descendants  of  J 
«lnwr.  'HI.-;-!  '  ....)..:..:,...  jaj^ji,^  whatever  be  the  land  of  their  sojourn f 
is  IL 1  ?    Here  in  St.  Thomas  we  ha^e  tixeio 
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every  Bort,  dark  and  fair,  lean  and  burly,  bat  all  alike  intent  on  gUB;< 
now  prosperoas,  now  bankrupt ;  the  rery  climate  that  may  occasioiq 
somewhat  slacken  their  outward  man  has  no  relaxing  effect  on  tba 
pressible  energy  of  their  will.  It  is  carious  (o  enter  their  syna 
large,  crowded,  and  evidently'  thriving  one — and  to  hear  tJbe  mic 
songs  of  old  David  and  older  Moses  in  the  oldest  language  of  the  OIi 
World,  intoned  here  with  as  much  fervency  of  utterance  and  singleneaa 
of  belief  as  ever  they  had  been  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere  under  the  palnu 
of  Jordiin,  long  before  a  Western  world  and  the  cocoanut  trees  of  its 
islands  had  been  heard  or  dreamt  of.  The  first  names  entered  on  tbs 
world's  racecourse,  they  bid  fair  to  be  among  the  first  on  lie  books  wbeo 
the  winners  are  told  off  at  the  close.  Meanwhile  the  antithesis  their 
activity  affords  to  the  lounging,  careless,  take-it-easy  movementa  of  tha 
big  negroes  at  ever}*  turn  and  eortaor,  does  much  to  enliven  the  snn-faeatod 
streets  and  thoroughfares  of  the  town. 

But  it  is  at  night,  and  especially  when  the  white  rays  of  the  full  mooo, 
the  Queen  of  the  Tropics,  delusively  cover  roofs  and  pavement  with  what 
seems  a  smooth  layer  of  fresh-fullen  snow,  that  the  main  street 
St.  Thomas,  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  Custom  Honse,  knon 
King's  Wharf — the  only  stone  wharf,  by  the  bye,  in  the  whole  hwb 
and  constructed  not  indeed  with  Danish  money,  but  under  Danish  sa 
intendeuee — and  the  acacia-planted  square,  that  serves  as  markot-i 
by  day,  all  show  to  the  best  advantage.  Then  the  negroes,  who  hero,  i 
the  cheerful  Levant,  and  even  on  the  misty  Euxine  coast,  keep  up  onal^ 
tered  their  ancestral  African  customs  of  nightly  merry-makings — a  cut 
which  the  Arabs  alone,  of  oU  races  that  it  has  been  my  fortune  to 
amongst,  shore  with  them — come  out  in  their  gayest  dresses  and 
mood,  to  shout,  langh,  sing,  romp,  and  divert  themselves  Uke  the 
grown  children  that  they  are.  Tall,  black  men  in  white  clothes  aad 
straw-hats,  tall,  black  women  too,  handsome  in  form  if  not  in  feahuVi 
their  heads  bound  round  with  many-colonrod  turbans,  sweep  throagh  Um 
crowd  with  an  easy  freedom  of  gait  and  bold  step  very  different  bam  (Iw 
shuffling,  embarrassed  stylo  of  the  norveless  Creole  lady  and  her  ortf 
dressed  European  sister ;  while  the  light-flowing  gown  of  the  ncgrofti  azul 
her  variegated  headgear  give  her,  oven  independ(.<ntly  of  her  duk  «)iii> 
plexion,  a  semi-tropical  look  that  suits  the  climate,  and  hanuoxiisM  nmdi 
bettor  than  stiff  eriuoliues  and  artificial  flowers  with  tho  smroandiiMi  of 
M  ■  n  will  einliscd  women,  <  i  I  moo  eithifi 

lea;  y,  to  have  its  complete  ._ —.ml  harmooiM 

with  thfi  general  ?  th&t  form  and  eoloor,  sise  and  shape,  however  &ir  or 
stately  in  themselv  ■•'>  plaea  thajr 

occupy?   that  \«>  L-r  aontlu^b 

what  is  justly  admired  in  Europe  bu  a  t'aUuro  u>  A<iia ','  and  wh^t  U^H 
loTiJy  under  a  tr<"<r''"  '  ii"-  i-.  ^.M  of  charm  i"''' •'•■  •■••-  '  •  --h^H 
Hlonm?     Wfaeo  t  d  the  r<  tfl 

aliorM  of  tbo  great  HiLu,  Uiw  (jtutiiut  iLc  Partboijkiu  iuiiuti«{  iW  Ua«  pi       ^M 


ip  anai: 
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AtticA,  MiA  mcdiroval  architects  tho  clostering  pinnacles  of 
csidi!  tUo  orchards  and  green  hill-slopes  of  PicarJy,  they 
tttonipliehed  in  erorr  Instance  an  abiding  success,  different  the  one  from 
Uu  olbfT,  bnt  each  perfect  in  its  kind — an  estimplo,  a  lesson,  and  a 
tmidn  tti  nil  ages.  WLj,  then,  have  their  later  successors,  who  in  modem 
tiniM  hare  Bttemptcd  to  reproduce  these  Tcry  masterpieces  of  heanty  in 
eU)or%t«  copies,  every  measurement,  every  line,  every  detail  the  samo, 
Culed  not  less  completely  than  the  others  eacceeded  ?  Is  it  not  that  they 
ranee  that  amounts  to  stolidity,  the  effect  of  altered 
.  i  times,  of  different  climate,  of  dissimilar  Burronnd- 
iogB,  both  of  nature  and  art  ?  while  tho  former  architects,  Egyptian,  Gaol, 
or  Greek,  knew,  with  tho  knowledge  that  amounts  to  instinct,  not  only  the 
hits  of  construction  and  tlie  grace  of  individual  outline,  but  also  those  of 
harmony  ;  and  built  aptly  besides  building  well.  Thus  it  is  and 
Fmnst  be,  East  or  West  alike,  with  orchitcctnre  of  whatever  kind, 
Llic  or  private ;  thus,  too,  in  great  measure  with  sculpture,  with  painting, 
aent,  with  dress — in  a  word,  vwth  art  of  every  sort, 
awhile,  as  we  walk  and  philosophise  in  the  tepid  night  air  and 
)  moonshine,  from  behind  a  hnndrcd  open  lighted  windows  comes  the 
ad  of  jingling  pianos,  where  mulatto  girls  are  performing  their  endless 
oisb  waltzes ;  performiiuccs  accompanied  in  many  a  little  house  by 
HklluDonr  of  many  voices  and  tho  stamp  of  dancing  feet.  All  is  frank, 
niAwned  merry-making,  high  spirits,  and  fun ;  the  more  cheerful 
lieacns* — to  tho  credit  of  the  blacks  be  it  said — it  is  seldom  excited  or 
ueompAoied  by  drink,  more  seldom  by  drunkenness.  West  Indian 
Mgrocs,  in  spito  of  the  contrary  example  sot  them  more  or  less  by  almost 
T  elaiss  and  description  of  whites  in  these  islands,  are  generally  free 
I  tiilf  parlicukr  form  of  vice  ;  and  though  the  morality  of  domestic 
ii  noit  80  much  low  as  absolutely  wanting  among  them — indeed,  that 
inrmlut  might  be  tho  correct  verdict  of  a  "  virtue  "  court — the 
l-of  the  island-born  African,  or  black  Creole,  arc  rarely  excused  or 
by  drink.  Among  the  mnlattoes,  on  the  contrary,  as  among 
in  general,  the  bad  qualities  of  either  parentage  seem  to 
Bost ;  iu)d  the  immorality  of  tho  negro  is  with  them  oilen 
^Wiead  by  tho  drankenness  of  the  Briton  and  the  murderous  treachery 
Flbo  Spaniard,  "  God  made  white  men,  and  God  made  black  men,  bnt 
I  devil  made  brown  ones,"  is  a  common  proverb  here,  and  it  often  finds 
Ecation  in  fact, 
and  inhabitants — the  Israelite  colony  alone  after  its  measure 
K(>pled — all  impress  yon  aa  mere  mnshmom  growths  of  the  day,  with 
Dt  in  the  past,  K-  a  promise  of  greater  fixity  in  the  future, 

rhai^t-er  "  i.  i  \malia,"  to  give  the  place  its  distiuotive 

M,  may  prove  to  bo  when  yon  are  fairly  in  it  and  of  it — soon  from 
ie,  tnA  cspr  '  "    '    !:i  the  harbour  point  of  view,  it  has  a  cnrionsly 
i  Loraati:  ^  much  eo,  that  a  voyager,  who,  under  some 

<l<inf^  onehiialment  of  tho  "  Sleeping  Beauty  "  kind,  should  have  closed 
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his  eyes  while  jnst  off  Smyrna  or  Latakia,  and  then  Gist  a' 
vhcn  the  fairy  ship  was  in  tho  act  of  enteriug;  the  port  of  I 
might  almost  fancy  that  he  had  never  loft  the  Syrian  or  J 

t'Ho  would,  in  fact,  find  before  him  mach  tho  same  pieturesqa 

^of  pretty  toy-Uko  houses  that  ho  had  last  seen  under  the  sun 

'for  inBtnnce,  the  same  green  masses,  or  orchard-trees,  both 
tho  same  abrupt  rocky  slopes,  practicable  indeed  for  horses,  l 
probibilire  of  carriage  use  ;  the  same  high,  bush-sprinkled, 
ridge  of  hills  behind  the  same  untidy  wharves,  makeshift  lai 

'  And  rubbish-strewn  beach ;  tho  same  gnporfliiity  of  little  b 
hither  and  thither  between  tho  larger  craft,  or  swarming,  i 
piratical  intent,   round  the   sides   of  each  new  arriyal ; 
sharpness  of  light  and  shade  ;  the  same  pure  sea-water,'' 

'  bright  sky.  No,  not  exactly  the  same,  any  one  of  these  ;  si 
careful  inspection  would  detect  titrauge  foliage — cocoa-nut,  for 
papal — among  the  trees,  giving  notice  of  a  latitude  more  soatht 

I ihe  Levantine;  tho  water,  too,   is  the  inky  Atlantic  blaek,  n< 

f  tnarino  Mediterranean  blue  in  its  clearness  ;  and  the  low,  dri 
of  white  cloud  that  emerge,  curl  after  curl,  from  behind  tlxB  t 
ntQge,  and  sweep  swifUy  across  tho  dazzluig  sky  to  the  west 

'  by  no  Asiatic  land-brcezo,  but  obey  the  trade- winds  of  the  oc« 
But,  general  outline  and  natural  features  apart,  there  are  c 
objects  in  which.  St.  Thomas  may  claim  a  real,  though  su 
sembhuicc  with  the  timo-honoured  Levant.  Thus,  at  the  vi 
harbour,  near  a   diminutive  powder-shed,   thero   standi 

Iwhich — but  that  tho  Danish,  and  not  the  Turkish,  flag  oversl 
night,  by  a  new-comer,  bo  almost  conjectured  to  belong  to  the 
of  constructions  that  stand  guard  at  the  entry  of  the  Bosph 
quarantine  bay  of  Trebizond.  Through  the  thin  embrasures  o 
parapet  wall  two  rusty  cannons  protrude  thoir  muzzles,  the  o 
at  an  angle  of  i!°  to  the  heaven  above,  the  other  at  a  similai 
to  the  water)  beneath.  Quite  Turkish,  both  fur  appearance  &d 
Nor  do  tho  five  or  six  antiquated  tubes  of  old  iron  that  pe 
Iges  of  tho  queer,  red-painted  fort  walls  at  the  harbour's  ha 
BT  essential  respect  from  tho  artillery  supplied  by  the  To- 
oustantinople  to  the  imperial  provinces.  Strangely,  too,  lil 
bat  on  almost  every  jutting  rock  of  the  Anatolian  coast  eo 
tie  days  of  Bemiiud(>pondeiit  Piislias  and  pugnacious  Deruh*t 
Iwo  round  towers,  massive  and  grey,  that  cnitvu,  the  one  "  < 
'  the  easternmost  of  the  throe  already  mentioned  tui  incl 

(Mb  itself;  the  other,  oa  isolated  risine  ground  ntar  tba, 
Imlionr.     Nor  is  this  reHemhlancc  itwnrd  form 

lorieal  moaning;  fur,  oulike  over,v  u>  tbo  isla 

an>  dignified  by  haring  a  tradition  of  their  own  ;  nod 
lU  iMtt,  if  not  in  fact,  they  supply  tha  "  mie^n 

aodcm  St.  Thomas  of  fJiaqi  Yankc«&ed  traders,  . 
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ftih-  pirates  and  buccaneers.     One  of  these  mina  bears  the  name 

Keard'B,  the  other  of  Black  Beard's,  Tower.     This  New  World 

Illod  B«ard,  however,  nnlike,  so  far,  to  his  namesake  of  Enropean  or, 

u  Bome  say,  of  Asiatic  celebrity,  has  left  behind  him  no  record  by  which 

hi  can  bo  identified —  not  so  much  as  a  fairy  legend ;  no  Sister  Aimo 

clitnb«d  to  the  top  of  his  tower  to  proclaim  to  her  hastening  brothers 

lies  within  its  walls;  and  we  are  free  to  conjecture  not 

;  like,  seventy  dccnpitated  wives,  and  horrors  compared 

iiich  those  of  the  famous  blood-stained  closet  were  gentle  matri- 

...i  endearments. 

Mure,  or  perhaps  less,  fortunate  in  this  respect,  Black  Beard  has  found 

lers  of  his  deeds,  private  as  well  as  public.     A  native  of 

Trench — to  give  him  the  name  by  which  he  started  in 

:— was  one  of  the  many  brave  sea-ruling  Britons  who  in  the  seventeenth 

ilnry  developed  by  a  ready  course  of  natural  selection,  and  a  pre-Dar- 

stniggle  for  life,  from  privateers  into  i>iratcs. 
Oar  hero's  abort  bnt  glorious  career  was  run  between  Jamaica  and  the 
Virpnian  coast.    St.  Thomas  lies  midway,  and  the  innumerable  creeks, 
I)  Vs,  and  bays  that  indent  its  bush-lined  shore  may  well  have  afforded 
»WUr  fdment  to  Black  Beard  as  well  as  to  others  of  this  trade. 

-sd  f  1 !  .;(-n  attired  in  bis  favourite  full-dress  style,  and  with  his 

■  ')  I  which  we  are  assured  covered  his  whole  face,  eyes  and  nose  pro- 
1*IU  euepted)  twisted  into  a  hundred  curls,  each  curl  dandily  tied  up  in 
•  bow  of  red  ribbon,  and  illuminated  by  twenty  burning  matches  stuck, 
''Bofa  side,  under  the  brim  of  his  hat,  the  Captain  must  have  produced 
?iiit«  a  aentsation  among  tlie  inhabitants — Carib,  negro,  Dutch,  or  Dane — 
oftlit  UtU«  island.  Indeed  the  "  flaming  ministers  "  of  his  toilet  seem  to 
luTe  proved  for  West  Indian  fair  ones  not  less  attractive  than  lighted 
Ujwi  eoaunonly  are  for  evening  moths  ;  and  we  read  that  fourteen  wives — 
wrttiiive  or  siroultanoons,  the  story  says  not — were  drawn  by  their  rays, 
ud  (ntongled  in  the  mazes  of  that  ribboned  beard.  Unfortunately  the 
haaaa  butterflies  seem  to  have  paid  not  loss  dearly  for  their  folly  than  is 
case  with  their  insect  prototypes,  since  Black  Board,  unless 
cd,  was  a  very  Blue  Beard  in  domestic  life. 
A  eroBB  between  Puck  and  Moloch  "  is  the  title  given  by  the  shrewd 
|jc:i'  -'■  -  to  of  Mocanlay  to  one  of  the  pet  monarch  heroes  of  an 
•^  writer  of  our  ovm  day.  What  the  father  of  the  Great 
in  his  own  family  and  Court,  that  and  more  was  Captain 
:  bis  crew — a  hero  aRer  Mr.  Carlylo'sown  heart,  and  not  less 
pla«e  in  the  Pantheon  of  his  worship  than  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
i»or  Eyre  himself.  Indeed  the  choicest  diversions  of  Potsdam  or 
i  Bay  seem  tame  when  compared  with  Black  Beard's  practical  fun. 
fl«t  01  make  a  little  hell  of  our  own,  and  try  who  can  bear  it  longest," 
i,  0D«  day,  the  gallant  Captain,  as  he  forced  some  choice  spirits  of  his 
to  deacend  with  him  uito  the  ship's  hold.  When  all  were  below, 
Dcard  cnrcfully  closed  the  hatches  on  the  company  and  himself; 
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and  then  proceeded  to  set  on  fire  Beveral  pots  wluoh  he  had  previonslj 
arranged,  ready  filled  with  Ehaviogs  and  solpbnr.  IliB  companions, 
almost  suiTocatod,  soon  cried  out  for  mcrcj  ;  but  Black  Beard's  langs,  as 
well  as  his  heart,  were  made  of  sterner  stuff,  and  ho  did  not  let  them  out 
of  Lis  imitation  hell  till  tbej  had  almost  exchanged  the  trial  for  the 
reality.  Thinking  them,  however,  it  seems,  sufiicieutly  prepared  by  this 
experiment  for  the  latter,  he  soon  after  took  measures  for  sending  one  or 
two  of  them  there  at  Bhort  notice.  To  this  end.  he  invited  his  eomrad 
one  evening  to  a  sociable  merry-making  iu  his  cabin  ;  and,  while  the] 
drinkiiig  there,  he  suddenly  blew  oat  the  light,  crossed  his  hands,  in 
of  which  was  a  loaded  and  a  ready-cocked  pistol,  and  cheerfully  fired 
across  the  table.  Sad  to  say,  his  praiseworthy  intentions  were  fmatrAted 
of  their  accomplishment ;  only  wounds,  and  not  death,  following  apon  this 
"  merry  jest."  But  to  do  the  bearded  Captain  justice,  nhen  not  hLi  own 
men,  but  prisoners  from  another  ship,  were  before  him,  ho  seldom  fiiil^ 
take  belter  aim.  How  much  the  unhanged  survivors  of  his  crew,  nc 
mention  his  fourteen  disconsolate  widows,  bewailed  his  loss,  when 
Lieutenant  Maynard,  R.N.,  sailed  into  the  harbour  of  Virginia  with  this 
worthy's  head,  beard  ribbons,  matches,  and  oil,  suspended  from  his  bow- 
sprit, history  has  left  unrecorded. 

Whether  Black  Beard  really  built,  ond,  while  on  shore — taking 
from  his  pursuers,  or  recraiting  supplies  for  fresh  exploits  at  sea- 
dwelt  in  the  thick- walled  round  tower  that  now  crowns  the  highlji 
spectable  summit  of  Government  Hill,  is,  however,  uncertain ;  her 
in  the  case  of  so  many  other  heroic  memorials,  it  is  merely ' 
i'";'»iM  want  of  evidence.  Old  ship-cannon  have  indeed  been  dug 
the  neighbourbg  soil ;  and  a  huge  oblong  mass  of  brickwork, 
the  tower  itself,  ii  said  to  cover  alike  the  remains — headless,  I  supp 
and  the  ill-gotten  riches  of  the  pirate.  But  from  one  or  other  moti 
chiefly,  perhaps,  from  the  listless  indiference  that  characterises  the  wlots 
population  of  the  West  Indian  settlements  in  general — nobody  hu  taken 
the  trouble  to  settle,  by  a.  few  strokes  of  the  mattock,  the  truth,  or,  more 
probably  still,  the  falsehood,  of  the  legend. 

"  Rfnuiescat  in  jtacr,"  if  peace  there  be  for  such,  along  with  tfa«  gnat 
Captains  Kidd,  Avonr,  Low,  and  other  kindred  seahcrocs,  "  all  oflhea 
fallen,  slaia  by  the  saord,  who  caused  their  terror  in  the  land  of  the 
^living."     Hell-twins,  piracy  and  slavery — they  have  both,  after  ccataria 

blood  and  crime,  been  well  nigh  exorcised  from  the  New- World  eoasSf, 

only  linger  under  the  appro;  -'  '  ■  "  ^^  of  Spain  and  Holy  Chn 
flags  of  Aha  and  Vuurm,  oi  ada  and  the  InqDintion. 

"  the  glorj',  far  above  all  olse  ou  uurlh,"  of  EnglaaU  to  h»TO 
noouced  their  exorcism  ;  the  final  consummation  of  thAt  MutaoM  i 
ill  remaaots  of  Cuba  may,  though  deUycd  awhib,  >m  yttt  «woa 
r^  ■    :■     •■   ■   ■■■'  ■•"        '.  Ls»| 
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'  Apt^  \»  romui  piUtMvsqoe  mai>  prosaliinc  de  Walter  Scott  il  rcstera  nn  antra 
naain  a  crvcr,  {ilos  bean  et  pliu  complet  encore  selon  noos.    C'est  le  roman,  a  la  fois 
ct  ^-[opce,  pittoresqoe  mnia  poctiqae,  ri'el  maU  iilcal,  vrai  mais  grand,  qui 
I  Walter  Scott  dans  Ilumore. — Victor  Ilago  on  Quentin  Durieard, 


loToa  Ht:Go's  romances  occupy  an  important  position  in  the  history  of 
oratur« ;  ii.aay  innovations,  timidly  made  elsewhere,  have  in  them  been 
ntA  boldly  out  to  their  last  conseqnenees ;  much  that  was  indefinite  in 
teudeueies  has  attained  to  definite  maturity ;  many  things  have 
>  a  point  and  been  distinguished  one  from  the  other ;  and  it  is  only 
I  romance  of  all,  Quatre  Viiujt  Trcizi>,  that  this  culmination  is 
This  is  in  the  nature  of  things.     Men  who  are  in  any  way 
I  stage  of  progress  may  be  compared  more  justly  to  the  hand 
I  tbe  dial  of  the  clock,  M'hich  continues  to  advance  as  it  indicates,  than 
I  tlia  ftftUonary  milestone,  which  is  only  the  measure  of  what  is  past. 
I  morement  is  not  arrested.     That  significant  something  by  which  the 
Drk  of  6ucb  a  man  differs  from  that  of  his  predecessors,  goes  on  dis- 
pelf  and  becoming  more  and  more  articulate  and  cognisable, 
riociplo  of  growth  that  carried  his  first  book  beyond  the  books 
f  pnvions  writers,  carries  his  last  book  beyond  his  first.     And  just  as 
I  most  imlucilo  production  of  any  literary  age  gives  ns  sometimes  the 
clao  to  comprehension  we  have  sought  long  and  vainly  in  contem- 
'  masterpieces,  so  it  may  be  the  very  weakest  of  an  author's  books 
r«aining  in  the  sequel  of  many  others,  enables  us  at  last  to  get 
of  what  andorlies  the  whole  of  them, — of  that  spinal  marrow  of  sig- 
ner that  unites  the  work  of  his  life   into  something  organic  and 
Tliis  is  wlmt  has  been  done  by  Quatrr  Viugt  Treise  for  the 
'  romances  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  through  them,  for  a  whole  divisioa 
em  literature.    'We  have  here  the  legitimate  continuation  of  &. 
^  ood  living  literary  tradition ;    and  hence,  so  for,  its  explanation. 
Wits  mni>7  Uues  diverge  from  each  other  in  direction  so  slightly  as  to 
lottofoga  tbe  eye,  we  know  that  we  have  only  to  produce  them  to  makaj 
I  ^  dwofl  plftio  :  this  is  continually  so  in  literary  history ;  and  we  shall , 
I  tut  omicrBtttnd  the  importance  of  Victor  Hugo's  romances  if  we  think, 
^iLcoi  88  some  such  prolongation  of  one  of  the  main  Linos  of  literary, J 
t«8dency. 

Vilieii  w«  compare  the  novels  of  Walter  Scott  witli  those  of  the  maaJ 
guuoB  who  preceded  bim  and  whom  he  delighted  to  honour  as 
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master  in  the  art — I  mean  Henry  Fielding — we  shall  be  somewliat 
pazzled,  at  the  first  moment,  to  explain  the  difference  that  there  is  be- 
tween these  two.  Fielding  has  as  much  human  science  ;  has  a  far  firmer 
hold  upon  the  tiller  of  his  story  ;  has  a  keen  sense  of  character,  which  ho 
draws  (and  Scott  often  does  so  too)  in  a  rather  abstract  and  academical 
manner  ;  and  finally,  is  quite  as  humorous  and  quite  as  good-humoured 
as  the  great  Scotchman.  With  all  these  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  men,  it  is  astonishing  that  their  work  should  be  so  different, 
fact  is,  that  the  English  novel  was  looking  one  way  and  seeking  one 
of  effects  in  the  hands  of  Fielding ;  and  in  the  hands  of  Scott  it  was  loci 
eagerly  in  all  ways  and  searching  for  all  the  effects  that  by  any  posaibi 
it  could  utilise.  The  difference  between  these  two  men  marks  a 
enfranchisement.  With  Scott  the  Romantic  movement,  the  movement 
an  extended  curiosity  and  an  enfranchised  imagination  has  began.  This 
is  a  trite  thing  to  say  ;  but  trite  things  are  often  very  inJeCi  ' 
prehended  :  and  this  enfranchisement,  in  as  far  as  it  regards  th 
change  that  came  over  modem  prose  romance,  has  never  perhaps 
explained  with  any  clearness. 

To  do  so,  it  will  be  necessary  roughly  to  compare  the  two  sets  of  costmI' 
tions  upon  which  plays  and  romances  are  respectively  based.  The  pnrposea 
of  these  two  arts  are  so  much  alike,  and  they  deal  so  much  with  the 
passions  and  interests,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  fundamental  o; 
tion  of  their  methods.  And  yet  sach  a  fundamental  opposition  exists, 
the  drama  the  action  is  developed  in  great  measnre  by  means  of  thi 
that  remain  outside  of  the  art ;  by  means  of  real  things,  that  is,  and  not 
artistic  conventions  for  things.  This  is  a  sort  of  realism,  that  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  that  reaUsm  in  painting  of  which  we  hear  so  much.  Tbe 
realism  in  painting  is  a  thing  of  purposes ;  this,  that  we  have  to  iodi- 
eate  in  the  drama,  is  an  affair  of  method.  Wo  have  hoard  a  stoty, 
indeed,  of  a  painter  in  France  who,  when  he  wanted  to  paint  a  sea-bfladi, 
carried  realism  from  his  ends  to  bis  means  and  plastered  real  sand  opon 
his  canvas ;  and  that  is  precisely  what  is  done  in  the  drama.  The  dra- 
matic author  has  to  paint  his  beaches  with  real  sand  :  real  live  men  uul 
women  move  about  tbe  stage ;  we  hear  real  voices ;  what  is  feij 
merely  puts  an  edge  npon  what  is ;  we  do  actually  see  a  woman  go 
a  screen  as  Lady  Teazle,  and,  after  a  certain  interval,  we  do  aetaolly  see 
vory  ihamefnlly  produced  again.  Now  all  these  things,  that  remain  u 
were  in  life,  and  are  not  transmuted  into  any  artistia  convention,  are 
stubborn  and  difficult  to  deal  with ;  and  hence  there  are  for  the 
many  rasultant  limitations  in  time  and  space.  These  limitatiimii  in 
sort  approximate  towards  those  of  puiuting  :  the  dramatic  author  is  tkd 
down,  not  indeed  to  a  moment,  bnt  to  the  duration  of  each  scone  or  act; 
bo  is  confined  to  tiie  stage,  almost  as  tbe  painter  ia  confined  within  bif 
frame.  But  the  great  restriction  is  this,  that  a  dramatic  aathor  must  deal 
«ilh  his  actors,  and  with  his  actors  alone.  Ortain  momoBta  of  innpeBMi 
I  flflrtain  ligniiicant  divpontioni  of  portonages,  a  certain  logical  ttdra&e*  of 
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I  tho  only  meana  at  the  disposal  of  the  playwrigbt.     It  is 

rjtb  the  assistance  of  the  eceno-painter,  the  costumier  and  the 

toaiattor  of  tho  orchestra,  ho  may  add  to  this  something  of  pageant, 

Kometiiiog  of  eoand  and  fury ;    but  these  are,  for  the  dramatic  writer, 

b«8ide  tho  mark,  and  do  not  come  under  the  vivifying  toncb  of  his  genius. 

ijen  we  turn  to  romance,  we  find  this  no  longer.    Here  nothing  is  repro- 

keed  to  our  senses  directly.     Not  only  the  maiu  conception  of  the  work, 

Bt  Uio  scenery,  the  appliances,  the  mechanism  by  which  this  conception 

bron^bt  home  to  as,  have  been  put  through  the  crucible  of  another 

1*8  mind,  and  come  out  again,  one  and  all,  in  the  form  of  written 

inda.      With   the   loss  of  every  degree  of  such  realism  as  we  have 

scribed,  there  is  for  art  a  clear  gain  of  liberty  and  largeness  of  compe- 

Bce.     Thus,  painting,  in  which  the  ronnd  outlines  of  things  are  thrown 

"on  to  a  SaI  board,  is  far  more  free  than  sculpture,  in  which  their  solidity 

it  preeorred.     It  is  by  giving  up  these  childish  identities  that  art  gains 

ae  strength.     And  so  in  the  case  of  novels  as  compared  with  tho  stage. 

louB  narration  is  the  flat  board  on  to  which  the  novelist  throws 

And  from  this,  there  results  for  him  a  great  loss  of  vividness, 

Irat  m  greftt  eonipeu'Sating  gain  in  hia  power  over  the  subject ;  so  that  be 

oow  BubordiuAte  one  thing  to  another  in  importance,  and  introdnoe  all 

er  of  Tery  sabtle  detail,  to  a  degi'ee  that  was  before  impossible.    He 

render  just  as  ea&ily  tho  flourish  of  trumpets  before  a  victorious 

i)r  and  the  gossip  of  country  market  women,  the  graduid  decay  of 

rears  of  a  man's  life  and  the  gesture  of  a  passionate  moment.     Ha 

luiBelf  equally  unable,  if  he  looks  at  it  from  one  point  of  view — 

able,  if  he  looks  at  it  from  another  point  of  view — to  reproduce  a 

r,  a  sound,  an  outline,  a  logical  argument,  a  physical  action.     He 

da  show  his  readers,  behind  and  around  the  personages  that  for  the 

nomwt  oecnpy  the  foreground  of  his  story,  the  continual  snggestion  of 

oape  ;  the  turn  of  the  weather  that  will  turn  with  it  men's  lives 

es,  dimly  foreshadowed  on  the  horizon  ;  the  fatality  of  distant 

'inotf,  the  stream  of  national  tendency,  the  grand  salient  framework  of 

Auatioa.    And  all  this  thrown  upon  the  flat  board — all  this  entering, 

■uUntDj  Bad  smoothly,  into  the  texture  of  continuous  intelligent  narration. 

Tlust<'  "  between   Fielding  and  Scott.     In  the  work 

ofUuIatUi  iter  of  a  modem  and  a  romantic,  we  become 

nddmlr  conscious  of  the  background.  Fielding,  on  the  other  hand, 
ibhongk  ho  had  recognised  that  the  novel  was  nothing  else  than  an  epio 
*0  (BOM,  Wrote  in  tho  spirit  not  of  the  epic,  but  of  tho  drama.  This  is 
"It,  of  ooorso,  to  say  that  the  drama  was  iu  any  way  incapable  of  a 
nfmtBtion  similar  iu  kind  to  that  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  with  { 
■*^  to  the  novel.  The  notorious  contrary  fact  is  sufficient  to  guard  i 
'1  a  misconstruction.  All  that  is  meant  is,  that 
UL    .  i.intof  certain  capabilities  which  the  novel  pos- ' 

NfeH  over  (be  drama ;  or,  at  least,  neglected  and  did  not  dovelope  them. 
T«  t]to  Mid  Le  continned  to  see  things  as  a  playwright  sees  them.     The 
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rorld  with  which  he  dealt,  the  world  he  bad  roalieed  for  himself  i 

•  sought  to  realise  and  sot  before  his  readers,  was  a  world  of  exduatv 

human  interest.     As  for  landscape  he  was  content  to  underline  st» 

directions,  aa  it  might  be  done  in  a  play-book:   Tom  and  MoUy  rei 

into  a  practicable  wood.     As  for  nationality  and  public  sentiment 

carious  enough  to  think  that  Tom  Jones  is  laid  in  the  year  for 

and  that  the  only  use  he  makes  of  the  rebellion  is  to  throw  a  tro 

soldiers  into  his  hero's  way.     It  is  most  really  important,  howet 

notice  the  change  which  has  been  introduced  into  the  coneeptL 

character  by  the  beginning  of  the  romantic  movement  and  the 

ftqnent   introduction   into   fiction    of  a  vast   amount  of   new 

[■fielding  tells  us   as  much  as  he  thought  necessary  to  account  foP 

ctions  of  his  creatures  ;   he  thought  that  each  of  these  actions  co 

decomposed  on   the  spot  into  a  few  simple  personal  elements, 

re  decompose   a    force  in   a   question  of  perfectly  abstract   dyuomi 

lie  larger  motives  arc  all  unknown  to  him  ;   he  had  not  undersli 

at   the  configuration  of  the  landscape  or  the   fashion   of  the   (il 

I  be  for  anything  in  a  story ;  and  so,  naturally  and  rightly,  he  i 

nothing  about  them.     But  Scott's  instinct,  the  instinct  of  the  man 

ago  profounilly  different,  taught  him  otherwise;  and,  in  his  work, 

udividual  characters  begin  to  occupy  a  comparatively  small  proportiot 

bat  canvas  on  which  armies  manoeuvre,  and  great  hills  pile  tbemael 

each  other's  shoulders.     Fielding's  characters  were  always  great 

be  full  stature  of  a  perfectly  arbitrary  will.     Already  in  Seotl  we  be 

I  have  a  sense  of  the  subtle  influences  that  moderate  and  qualify  a  nu 

ersonality ;  that  personality  is  no  longer  thrown  out  in  nnnatural  isc 

on,  but  is  resumed  into  its  place  in  the  constitution  of  things. 

It  is  this  change  in  the  manner  of  regarding  men  and  their  &cu 
st  exhibited  in  romance,  that  has  since  renewed  and  vivified  hi^ 
For  art  precedes  philosophy  and  even  science.     People  must  have  : 
things  and  interested  themselves  in  them  before  they  begin  to  debat 
their  causes  or  influence.    And  it  is  in  this  way  that  art  is  the 
of  knowledge  ;  those  predilections  of  the  artist  he  knovrs  not  why,] 
irrational  aeceptations  and  recognitions,  reclaim,  out  of  the  world  i 
have  not  yet  realised,  ever  another  and  another  comer ;  and  i 
^lacta  have  been  thus  vividly  brought  before  us  and  have  hud  time  \ 
Dd  arrange  themselves  in  oar  minds,  some  day  there  will  be  foa^ 
of  seiouce  to  stand  up  and  give  the  explanation.     Scott  la 
rest  in  many  things  in  wluch  Fielding  took  none ;  and  fur  this  i 
00  other,  he  introdaecd  them  into  his  romances.    If  he  bad 

•  fO  J 


At  the  lime  when  he  wrote  the  real  drift  of  this  new  manner  of  ] 
K>plo  in  fiction  w««  ni  '  -   '     rparcnt;  and,  oven  r;  ^   "' 
oking  at  tho  romaoeet  Uago  that  we  are  - 

proper  judgment  in  the  matter.     Tbesu  books  tr«  not  only  dcsccad 
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ation  from  tie  Waverley  novels,  but  it  is  In  them  chiefly 

find  the  rovolationary  ti'adition  of  Scotl  carrietl  farther; 

w6  eIuU  find  Bcolt  himself,  in  so  fur  as  regards  his  conception  of 

fiction  and  its  purposes,  surpassed  in  his  own  spirit,  instead  of 

tuBolj  followed.     We  have  here,  as  I  said  before,  a  line  of  literary  ten- 

^rodaccd,  and  by  this  production  definitely  separated  from  others. 

re  come  to  Hugo,  we  see  that  the  deviution,  which  seemed  slight 

sgh  and  not  very  serious  between  Scott  and  Fielding,  is  indeed  such 

re*t  gulph  in  thought  and  sentiment  as  only  successive  generations  can 

OTcr  ;  and  it  is  but  natural  that  one  of  the  great  advances  that  Hugo 

made  npon  Scott  is  an  advance  in  self-consciousness.     Both  men 

Jow  the  same  road;  but  where  the  one  went  blindly  and  carelessly,  the 

advances  with  all  deliberation  and  forethought.     There  never  was 

;  much  more  unconscious  than  Scott ;  and  there  have  been  not  many 

conscious  than  Hugo.     The  passage  at  the  head  of  these  pages 

Aotrs  how  organically  he  had  understood  the  nature  of  hia  own  changes. 

Ue  has,  nnderlying  each  of  the  five  great  romances  (which  alone   wo 

purpose  here  to  examine),  two  deliberate  designs  :  one  artistic,  the  other 

canadonslj  ethical  and  intellectual.     This  is  a  man  living  in  a  different 

jaU  from  Scott,  who  professes  sturdily  (in  one  of  his  iutroductions) 

Bat  he  does  not  belieTO  in  novels  having  any  moral  influence  at  all ; 

Btt  still  Hugo  is  too  much  of  an  artist  to  let  himself  be  hampered  by 

H|do{naas ;  and  the  truth  is  that  the  artistic  result  seems,  in  at  least 

^^^■eat  instance,  to  have  very  little  connection  with  the  other,   or 

HffiBy  ethical  resnlt. 

W  The  artistic  result  of  a  romance,  what  is  left  npon  the  memory  by  any 
BfJly  po«verful  and  artistic  novel,  is  something  so  complicated  and  re- 
Bed  that  it  is  diiticult  to  put  a  name  upon  it ;  and  }'et  something  as 
■aplo  aa  natore.  These  two  propositions  may  seem  mutually  destructive, 
Pbt  ttnej  are  so  only  in  appearance.  The  fact  is  that  art  is  working  far 
Btad  of  hingnage  as  well  as  of  science,  realising  for  us,  by  all  manner 
Braggcstions  and  exaggerations,  eflects  for  which  as  yet  we  have  no  direct 
HBc ;  nay,  for  which  we  may  never  perhaps  have  a  direct  name,  for  the 
HkiOB  that  those  eflfects  do  not  enter  very  largely  into  the  necessities 
B  fife.  Hence  alone  is  that  suspicion  of  vagueness  that  often  hangs 
Boni  the  purpose  of  a  romance  :  it  ia  clear  enough  to  us  in  thought ; 
Bt  WD  are  not  ttsod  to  consider  anything  clear  until  we  are  able  to  for- 
HslatA  it  in  words,  and  analytical  language  has  not  been  snfliciently 
Hnpcd  to  that  end.  We  all  know  this  dlflicnlty  in  the  case  of  a  picture, 
^npl«  and  strong  as  may  be  the  impression  that  it  has  left  with  us ;  and 
B  i>  only  because  lucgiiage  is  the  medium  of  romance,  that  we  are  pre- 
Bated  &om  aeeinf^  that  the  two  cases  are  the  same.  It  is  not  that  thero 
Banjthlsj  •!  the  impression  left  with  us,  it  is  just 

Beanse  tii  icfinito  after  its  own  kind,  that  we  find 

"fi  luirf  to  1  !  ly  with  the  expreBsiona  of  our  philosophical  speech. 

K   It  >3  thiB  uica  which  nndcrlios  and  issues  &om  a  romance,  this  some- 
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thing  which  it  is  the  function  of  that  form  of  art  to  create,  this  epical 
valae,  that  I  propose  chiefly  to  seek  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  thiofr  into 
relief,  in  the  present  stndy.  It  is  thus,  I  believe,  that  we  shall  see  moat 
clearly  the  great  stride  that  Hugo  has  taken  beyond  his  predecessors,  tad 
how,  no  longer  content  with  cxpressiug  more  or  less  abstract  relations  of 
man  to  man,  ho  has  set  before  himself  the  task  of  realising,  in  the  laa- 
goage  of  romance,  much  of  the  involation  of  our  complicated  lires. 

This  epiciil  value  is  not  to  be  found,  let  it  be  understood,  in  every 
so-called  novel.  The  great  majority  are  not  works  of  art  in  anything  but 
a  very  secondary  signification.  One  might  almost  number  on  one's  fingers 
the  works  in  uhich  such  a  supreme  artistic  intention  has  been  in  any  way 
superior  to  the  other  and  lesser  aims,  themselves  more  or  less  artistic, 
that  generally  go  hand  in  hand  n-ith  it  in  the  conception  of  prose  romance. 
The  purely  critical  spirit  is,  in  most  novels,  paramount.  At  the  present 
moment  we  can  recall  one  man  only,  for  whose  works  it  would  have  been 
equally  possible  to  accomplish  our  present  design ;  and  that  nmn  is  Haw> 
thome.  There  is  a  unity,  an  unwavering  creative  purpose,  about  some 
at  least  of  Hawthorne's  romances,  that  impresses  itself  on  the  most  in- 
different reader ;  and  the  very  restrictions  and  weaknesses  of  the  man 
served  perhaps  to  strengthen  the  vivid  and  single  impression  of  his  works. 
There  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in  Hugo  :  unity,  if  ho  attains  to  it,  is  indeed 
unity  out  of  multitude ;  and  it  is  the  wonderful  power  of  sabordiuation 
and  synthesis  thus  displayed,  that  gives  us  the  measure  of  his  geniu. 
No  amount  of  mere  discussion  and  statement,  such  as  this,  could  give  ■ 
joflt  conception  of  the  greatness  of  this  power.  It  must  be.  folt  in  the 
books  themselves,  and  all  that  can  be  done  in  the  present  essay  is  to  Kcnll 
to  the  reader  the  more  general  features  of  each  of  the  five  great  romuncas, 
hurriedly  and  imperfectly,  as  space  will  permit,  and  rather  u  a  i 
tion  than  anything  more  complete. 


The  moral  cud  that  the  author  had  before  him  in  the  coneepUon  of 
Sotre  Dariif  de  I'tiris  was  (he  tells  us)  to  "denounce"  tba  •xltnal 
fatality  that  hangs  over  men  in  the  form  of  foolish  and  inflexible  sap«r- 
stition.  To  speak  plainly,  this  moral  purpose  seems  to  have  mi^iij 
little  to  do  with  the  artistic  conception ;  moreover  it  is  very  qooiiioiuihlj 
handled,  while  the  artistic  conception  is  developed  with  the  most  eooioia- 
mate  success.  Old  Paris  lives  for  us  with  newness  of  life :  we  hara  cxnt 
before  our  eyes  the  city  cut  into  three  by  the  two  arms  of  the  river,  the 
boat-shaped  islnud  "moored"  by  five  bridges  to  the  ■  sbonc, 

autl  the  two  imequal  towns  on  cither  baud.     We  forget  u  i  tinuin> 

tion  of  palaces  and  churches  and  convents  which  occupies  so  nukaj  pAgM 
of  admirable  description,  and  the  thoughtless  reader  mi^^ '  '  ''IiMd  to 
conclude  from  ihix,  that  they  voto  pages  thrown  away^  l .  uot  ao: 

«•  fnget,  indeed,  the  details,  as  wo  forgot  or  do  not  see  tha  ^'W'trcM 
l*fM*  of  punt  on  a  completed  picture ;  hut  th*  tiling  doaired  iuc 
be«a  Moomplishod^  <u>d^wo  ^curj  awaj^  with  oa  aMSMof  Vb»  '*  OoUiii 
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profil*  **  of  tho  city,  of  the  "  Borprising  forest  of  pinnaclos  and  towers 

and  halfriM,"  and  we  know  not  what  of  rich  and  intricate  and  quaint. 

ind  throngbout,  Notre  Dame  Las  been  held  up  orer  Paris  by  a  height 

hr  greater  than  that  of  it^  twin  towers  :  tho  Cathedral  is  present  to  as 

(ram  th«  first  page  to  the  last ;  the  tiLle  has  given  ns  the  clue,  and 

tlreadj  in  the  Palace  of  Justice  the  story  begins  to  attach  itself  to  that 

uott^  ballding  by  character  after  character.     It  is  purely  an  effect  of 

sanga ;  Notre  Dame  does  not,  in  reality,  thus  dominate  and  stand  out 

kboTe  the  city  ;  and  anyone  who  should  visit  it,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Scott- 

toonsts  to  Edinburgh  or  the  Trossaohs,  would  be  almost  affronted  at 

C]uiii>g  nothing  more  than  this  old  church  thrust  away  into  a  comer.     It 

ij  purely  an  effect  of  mirage,  as  we  say ;  but  it  is  an  effect  that  permeates 

nil  possesses  the  whole  book  with  astonishing  consistency  and  strength. 

Aad  then,  lingo  has  peopled  this  Gothic  city,  and,  above  all,  this  Gothic 

cbuth,  irith  a  race  of  men  even  more  distinctively  Gothic  than  their 

suToandings.     We  know  this  generation  already :  wo  have  seen  them 

diuiered  about  tho  worn  capitals  of  pillars,  or  craning  forth  over  the 

i-Ieads  «ith  the  open  months  of  gurgoyles.     About  them  all,  there 

I  flat  iort  of  stiff  quaint  unreality,  that  conjunction  of  the  grotesque, 

I  even  of  a  certain  1  '    snugness  with   passionate  contortion  and 

Tor,  that  is  so  chii  -  of  Gothic  art.     Esmeralda  is  somewhat 

t  exemption  ;  she  and  the  goat  traverse  tho  story  like  two  children  who 

Vi  wandered  in  a  dream.     The  finest  moment  of  the  book  is  when  these 

share  with  the  two  other  leading  characters,  Dom  Claude  and  Qnasi- 

do,  i'  l.elter  of  the  old  cathedral.     It  is  here  that  we  touch 

iiu'  .  !lie  generative  artistic  idea  of  the  romance  :  are  they  not 

[(bar  taken  out  of  some  quaint  moulding,  illustrative  of  the  Beatitudes, 

Comn:      V  .     's,  or  the  seven   deadly  sins  ?    What  is  Quasi- 

aa  aii  irgoyle  ?    What  is  the  whole  book  but  tho  re- 

uatlon  of  Gothic  art  ? 

It  is  curious  that  in  this,  the  earliest  of  the  five  great  romances,  there 
,  b«  so  little  of  that  extravagance  that  latterly  wo  have  come  almost 
llidwtify  with  the  author's  manner.    There  is  much  melodrama  indeed. 
I  of  the  in- pace,  for  example,  in  spite  of  its  strength,  verges  dan- 
dy on  the  province  of  the  penny  novehst.    But  for  all  that,  there  is 
I  tA  the  wilfully  impossible.     Still,  even  here,  there  are  false  notes. 
\ia  not  believe  that  Quasimodo  rode  upon  the  bell ;  I  should  as  soon 
laugiae  that  he  swung  by  the  clapper.    And  again,  tho  following  two  sen- 
oat  of  an  otherwise  admirable  chapter,  surely  surpass  what  it  has 
entcTE'd  into  the  heart  of  any  other  man  to  imagine  (vol.  ii.  p.  180): 
I  loaflrait  tant  que  par  instants  il  s'arraohait  dos  poignces  de  eheveux, 
voir  a'ils  ne   blanchissaient  pas."     And,   p.  181  :    "  Ses  pens^es 
I  ti  msupportables  qn'il  prenait  sa  lete  a  doux  mains  et  tuchait 
^I'uraelier  de  ses  ^paules  pour  la  briser  sur  le  pave." 

Oaa  other  fault,  before  wo  pass  on.    In  spite  of  the  horror  and 
■ittiM;  thai  porvado  all  of  his  later  work,  there  is  in  it  much  less  of 
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eotnal  melodrama  than  here,  and  rarely,  I  shonld  say  nerer,  that  sort 
of  bmtality,  that  useless  ioenflerable  violence  to  the  feelings,  which  is 
the  last  distinction  between  melodrama  and  tme  tragedy.  Now,  in  Xotrt 
Dame,  the  whole  story  of  EwneraUla's  passion  for  the  worthless  archer 
is  nnpleasant  enough ;  but  when  she  betrays  herself  in  her  Lust  hiding- 
place,  herself  and  her  wretched  mother,  by  calling  onl  to  this  sordid 
hero  who  has  long  since  forgotten  her — well,  that  is  just  one  of  these 
things  that  readers  will  not  forgive ;  they  do  not  liko  it,  and  Ihoy  am 
quite  right ;  life  is  hard  enough  for  poor  mortals,  -without  having  it  in- 
definitely embittered  for  them  by  art. 

"We  look  in  vain  for  any  similar  blemish  in  Lai  Mw'rablft.  Here,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  litoniTT  restratnt 
that  Hugo  has  ever  made  :  there  is  here  certainly  the  ripest  and  most 
easy  development  of  his  powers.  It  is  the  moral  intention  of  this  great 
novel  to  awaken  ns  a  little,  if  it  may  be — for  such  awakenings  nn 
nnpleasant — to  the  great  cost  of  this  society  that  we  enjoy  and  profit  by,  to 
the  labour  and  sweat  of  those  who  support  the  litter,  civilisation,  in  vfaieh 
wo  ourselves  are  so  smoothly  carried  forward.  People  are  all  glad  to 
shut  their  eyes  ;  and  it  gives  them  a  very  simple  pleasure  when  they  can 
forget  that  our  laws  commit  a  million  individual  injustices,  to  be  onee 
roughly  just  in  the  general ;  that  the  bread  that  we  eat,  and  the  qoiet  of 
the  family,  and  all  that  embelUshos  life  and  makes  it  worth  having,  htcn 
to  be  purchased  by  death — by  the  deaths  of  animals,  and  the  death*  of 
men  wearied  out  with  labour,  and  the  deaths  of  those  criminals  esUed 
Ijrants  and  revolutionaries,  and  the  deaths  of  those  rerolationaries  eaQed 
criminals.  It  is  to  something  of  aU  this  that  Victor  Hugo  wishes  to  opea 
men's  eyes  in  Let  Miserallrs ;  and  tlais  moral  lesson  is  worked  ool  to 
masterly  coincidence  with  the  artistic  effect.  The  deadly  weight  of  dri> 
lisation  to  those  who  are  below,  presses  sensibly  on  onr  shoulders  aam 
read.  A  sort  of  mocking  indignation  grows  upon  as  as  we  find  Soeioty 
rejecting,  again  and  again,  the  services  of  the  most  serviceable ;  setting 
Jean  Yaljoan  to  pick  oakum,  casting  Galileo  into  prison,  eraeifying 
Ohrist.  There  is  a  haunting  and  horrible  sense  of  inseenrity  abntit  ibo 
book.  The  terror  we  thus  feel  Is  a  terror  for  the  machinery  of  Uw,  thit 
we  con  hear  ui  the  dnrk,  tearing  good  and  bad  between  its  {ormiitMt 
wheels  with  the  blind  stolidity  of  nil  machinery,  human  or  divine.  Thi* 
terror  incarnates  itself  sometimes  and  leaps  horribly  ont  apon  ns;  at 
when  the  eronehing  mendicant  looks  np,  and  Jean  Valjenn,  in  the  liitfat  of 
thestri  •  -m 

of  the  1  a* 

when  the  fugitive  comes  forth  at  last  at  evening,  by  the  .{ai^l  mernd«« 
tad  fladfl  the  p.r  >■'  "   ''  -  -•■■■  and  »tiitiJlv- 

Bstisfled  to  tak^  '  OTinT««sioo 
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in  raroU  tiiBt  defend  the  barricade,  and  the  throned  prcjadices  that  cany 
it  by  Btonn.  And  then  wc  hare  the  ndmirable  conception  of  Javerl,  the 
man  irho  had  made  a  religion  of  the  police,  and  would  not  surTivo  the 
moment  when  he  learned  thnt  there  was  another  truth  outside  the  truth 
of  laws ;  a  melancholy  and  a  very  just  creation,  over  which  the  reader 
«iU  do  well  to  ponder. 

With  BO  gloomy  a  design  this  great  work  is  still  fall  of  life  and  light 

tad  lore.     The  portrait  of  the  good  Bishop  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable 

ttiings  in  modern  literature.     The  whole  scene  at  Montfermeil  is  fall  of 

Uie  charm  that  Hugo  knows  so  well  how  to  throw  about  children.     "Who 

rim  forget  the  passage  where  Cosette,  sent  out  at  night  to  draw  water, 

in  admiration  before   the    illuminated  booth,   and  the  huckster 

>..^....a  "loi  &isait  nn  pen  Teffet  d'etre  le  Pt-re  dternel  ?  "     The  pathos 

of  tie  forlorn  sabot  laid  trustingly  by  the  chimney  in  expectation  of  the 

Ssatn  ClflJis  that  was  not,  takes  us  fairly  by  the  throat ;  there  is  nothing 

in  Shakespeare  that  touches  the  heart  more  nearly.  The  loves  of  Cosotto 

toil  Marias  are  very  pore  and  pleasant,  and  wo  cannot  refuse  our  afl'ection 

'  '^  -roche,  although  we  may  make  a  mental  reservation  of  our  profound 

if  in  his  eiistence.     Take  it  for  all  in  all,  there  is  no  book  in  the 

:  hat  can  bo  compared  with  it.     There  is  as  much  calm  and  serenity 

■■^  hna  ever  attained  to;    the  melodramatic  coarsenesses  that  dis- 

'  Dame  are  no  longer  present.    There  is  certainly  much  that  is 

piuiifuUy  improbable;    and  again,  the   story   itself  is  a  little  too  well 

raoitracted  ;  it  produces  on  us  the  effect  of  a  puzzle,  and  we  grow  in- 

Rvdaloui  as  we  find  that  every  character  fits  in  again  and  again  into  the 

pkit,  and  is,  like  the  child's  cube,  serviceable  on  six  faces ;  things  are 

not  10  well  arranged  in  life  as  all  that  comes  to.     Some  of  the  digressions, 

alio,  aeem  out  of  place,  and  do  nothing  but  interrupt  and  irritate.     But 

when  all  is  said,  llio  book  remains  of  masterly  conception  and  of  masterly 

derelopment,  full  of  pathos,  full  of  truth,  full  of  a  high  eloquence. 


Superstition  and  social  exigency  having  been  thus  dealt  with  in  the 

fan  two  members  of  the  series,  it  remained  for  Z>»  Travailleurs  df  la 

Mir  to  ahow  man  hand  to  hand  with  the  elements,  the  last  form   of 

niirDa]  force  that  is  brought  against  him.     And  here  once  more  the 

utistic  effort  and  the '  moral  lesson  are  worked  out  togetRer,  and  are, 

indeed,  one.     Gilliat,  alone  upon  the  reef  at  his  herculean  task,  offers  a 

(*!•  of  hnman  industry  in  the  midst  of  the  vague  "  diffusion  of  forces 

lato  (he  illnnitable,"  and  the  visionary  development  of  "  wasted  labour  " 

IB  the  sea.  and  the  winds,  and  the  clouds.     No  character  was  ever  thrown 

ista  1^  0  relief  as  Gilliat.     The  great  circle  of  sea-birds  that 

^^-  ■■■  y  around  him  on  the  night  of  his  arrival,  strikes  at  once 

re-eminence  and  isolation.     He  fills  the  whole  reef  with 

'  ;    this  solitary   spul  in  the   ocean  rings  with  the 

> ,  we  SCO  him  as  ho  comes  and  goes,  thrown  out 

iturply  against  the  dear  background  of  the  eea.    And  yet  his  isolation  is 
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not  to  bo  compared  with  the  iBolation  of  Robinson  Crnsoe,  for  example ; 
indeed,  no  two  books  could  be  more  instrnctive  to  set  side  bj  side  than 
Les  Travailleun  and  this  other  of  the  old  dajs  before  art  had  learned  to 
occnpy  iteelf  with  aught  that  lies  oatsi(\^  of  human  will.  Crusoe  was  (uu 
sole  centre  of  interest  in  the  midst  of  a  nature  utterly  dead  and  utterly 
unrealised  by  the  artist ;  but  this  is  not  how  we  feel  with  Gilliat ;  we 
feel  that  bo  is  opposed  by  a  "  dark  coalition  of  forces,"  that  an  "  im- 
mense animosity  "  surrounds  him;  wo  are  the  witnesses  of  the  tiirrible 
warfare  that  he  wages  with  "  the  silent  inclemency  of  phenomoiu  going 
their  own  way,  and  the  great  general  law,  implacable  and  passiTo  :  "  "a 
conspiracy  of  the  indilTerency  of  things  "  is  against  him.  There  is  not 
one  interest  on  the  rcef^  but  two.  Just  as  we  recognise  Gilliat  for  tlw 
hero,  we  recognise,  as  implied  by  this  indifferency  of  things,  this  dire«- 
tion  of  forces  to  some  purpose  outside  our  purposes,  yet  another  character 
who  may  almost  take  rank  as  the  villain  of  the  noTel,  and  the  tuo  tatt 
up  to  one  another  blow  for  blow,  feint  for  feint,  until,  in  the  storm, 
fight  it  opically  out,  and  Gilliat  remains  the  victor  ; — a  victor,  how< 
who  has  still  to  encounter  the  octopus.  I  need  say  nothing  of  Iks 
gruesome,  repulsive  excellence  of  that  famous  scene ;  it  will  be  enongh  lo 
remind  the  reader  that  GiUiat  is  in  pursuit  of  a  crab  when  bo  is  binmlf 
assaulted  by  the  devU  fish,  and  that  this,  in  its  way,  is  the  last  touch  lo 
the  inner  significance  of  the  book;  here,  indeed,  is  the  true  position  of 
man  in  the  universe. 

But  in  Les  TiavailUuif,  with  all  its  strength,  with  all  its  eloqnenMi 
with  all  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  its  main  situations,  we  cannot  eoiiMil 
from  ourselves  that  there  is  a  thread  of  something  that  will  not  baax  eala 
scrutiny.  There  is  much  that  is  disquieting  about  the  storm,  adminilbtf 
as  it  begins.  I  am  very  doubtful  if  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  tbe  boii 
from  foundering  in  such  circumstances,  by  any  amount  of  breakwater  ud 
broken  rock.  I  do  not  nnderstand  the  way  in  which  the  wares  ate 
spoken  of,  and  prefer  just  to  take  it  as  a  loose  way  of  speaking,  and  pui 
on.  And  lastly,  how  docs  it  happen  that  the  sea  was  quite  eala  Dcll 
day  ?  Is  this  great  hurrioano  a  piece  of  scone-painlini;  after  sBY 
And  when  we  have  forgiven  Gilliat's  prodigies  of  strength  <  .  U 

soberness,  be  reminds  us  more  of  Porthos  in  the  Vicomte  do  t>m^ciciBfl« 
than  is  quite  desimble),  what  is  to  be  said  to  his  8nicid«,  and  how  ars  «v 
to  coudemn  in  adequate  terms  that  unprincipled  avidity    '  luh 

tells  us  that  Uio  sloop  disappeared  over  the  horizon  and  tL .^  ...  iba 

water,  at  one  and  the  same  moment  ?  Monsieur  Hugo  may  say  what  hs 
will,  but  we  know  better ;  we  know  very  well  that  they  did  nut;  »  tliiag 
like  that  raises  up  a  despairing  spirit  of  opposition  in  a  man's  reftdsfs; 
they  give  him  the  lie  fiercely,  aa  tboy  road.  [,aatly,  we  haro  l'*^ 
already,  some  beginning  of  that  corions  scries  of  T'--'->  'Fandani, 
Bukst  ns  wonder  if  there  are  neither  proof-sheets  u  us  fri«n> 

the  wL  nd  aflocts  ns  sometimes  with  a  aieWkts^  tuu 

as  to  NS :  ■:  own  t-xiiloila  wLi^ii  hd  lAunh  ii!iou  forisum  ei 
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ladfanign  tongnes.  It  is  here  that  we  &hall  find  the  famons  "first  of 
th«  loarih,"  tind  many  English  words  that  may  be  comprehensible  perhaps 
ui  Puis.  It  is  here  that  wo  learn  that  "  laird  "  in  Scotland  is  the  same 
title  la  "  lord  "  in  England.  Here,  also,  is  an  account  of  a  Highland  sol- 
iia't  oi|aipment,  which  wo  recommend  to  the  lovers  of  genuine  fan. 

la  VHomme  qui  Rit,  it  was  Hugo's  object  to  "  denounce  "  (as  he 

tonld  ny  bimself)  the  aristocratic  principle,  ns  it  was  exhibited  in  Eng- 

Itad ;  and  this  purpose,  somewhat  more  unmitigatedly  satLric  than  Uiat  of 

the  two  last,  must  answer  for  much  that  is  unpleasant  in  the  book.     The 

rt])iilKiTescs3  of  the  scbemo  of  the  story,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 

iKHmd  op  with  impossibilities  and  absurdities,  discourage  the  reader  at  the 

mtut,  and  it  needs  an  effort  to  take  it  as  seriously  as  it  deserves.     And 

uLcn  wc  judge  it  deliberately,  it  will  bo  seen  that,  here  again,  the 

iry  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  moral.     The  constructive  ingenuity  ex- 

throoghoat  is  almost  morbid.     Nothing  could  be  more  happily 

OS  a  Tfdu'tio  ad  nhsunlam  of  the  aristocratic  principle,  than  the 

'69  of  Owynplaine,  the  itinerant  mountebank,  snatched  suddenly 

of  Lifl  little  way  of  life,  and  installed  without  preparation  as  one  of  the 

legislators  of  a  great  countrj-.     It  is  with  a  very  bitter  irony 

ipcper,  on  which  all  this  depends,  is  left  to  float  for  years  at  tho 

!  :ind  tide.     What,  again,  can  be  finer  in  conception  than  that 

--„  'iUe  people  heard  suddenly  in  tho  House  of  Lords,  in  solemn 

mpot  of  the  pleasures  and  privileges  of  its  splendid  occupants? 

LorriLIe  laughter,  stamped  for  ever  "  by  order  of  the  king"  upon  tho 

of  this  strange  spokesman  of  democrocy,  adds  yet  another  feature  of 

)stke  to  tho  scene  ;   in  all  time,  travesty  has  been   the   argument  of 

,nmr:  c<,:|)jj  j  gjjj^  jq  f^\  timc,  tfao  opproBsod  might  have  made  this  answer: 

-SI  vile,  is  it  not  your  system  that  has  made  me  so  ?  "    This  ghastly 

ht<ir  gives  occasion,  moreover,  for  the  one  strain  of  tenderness  running 

[gb  tho  web  of  this  unpleasant  story  :  the  love  of  the  blind  girl,  Dea, 

Lr  tbo  monster.     It  is  a  most  benignant  providence  that  thus  harmo- 

l»  briof^  together  these  two  misfortunes  ;  it  is  one  of  these  compen- 

n«i,  nne  of  these  afterthoughts  of  a  relenting  destiny,  that  reconcile 

.  to  time  to  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world ;  the  atmosphere  of 

.  . .  purified  by  the  presence  of  this  pathetic  love  ;  it  seems  to  be 

than  tiui  story  somehow,  and  not  of  it,  as  the  full  moon  over  the  night 

i         '    1  and  feverish  city. 

here  a  quality  in  the  narration  more  inUmate  and  particular 
Utu  M  general  with  Hugo ;  bat  it  must  be  owned,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  book  is  wordy  and  even,  now  and  then,  a  little  wearisome. 
Tmu  JUid  Lis  wolf  arc  pleasant  enough  companions ;  but  the  former  is 
braj-ly  as  modi  an  abstruct  type  as  the  latter.  There  is  a  beginning,  also, 
»f  :iT.iirn  of  conventional  conversation,  such  as  maybe  quite  pardonable 
t  1  where  needs  must,  bat  is  without  excnse  in  the  romance. 

::uppoBe  ODo  must  say  a  word  or  two  about  tho  weak  points  of 
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this  uoi  immaculate  novel ;  and  if  so,  it  will  be  best  to  disUngaish  at  once. 
TLe  laige  family  of  English  blunders,  to  which  we  have  alladed  alreadj* 
in  speaking  of  Let  Travaillfurt,  are  of  a  sort  that  is  reall;  indifTerent  in 
art.  If  Shakespeare  makes  his  ships  cast  anchor  by  some  senporl  of 
Bohemia,  if  Hngo  imagines  Tom-Jim-Jack  to  be  a  hkelj  nick-name  for 
an  English  sailor,  or  if  either  Shakespeare,  or  Hngo,  or  Scott,  for  that 
matter,  be  goilty  of  "  figments  enough  to  confuse  the  march  of  a  whole 
history — anachronisms  enough  to  overset  all  cLrouology,"*  the  lile  of 
their  creations,  the  artistic  trath  and  accuracy  of  their  work,  is  not  bo 
much  as  compromised.  But  when  wo  come  upon  a  passage  like  the 
sinking  of  the  Ourquo  in  this  romance,  we  cnn  do  nothing  bat  corer  oar 
lace  with  oar  hands  :  the  conscientious  reader  feels  a  sort  of  disgrace  in. 
the  very  reading.  For  such  artistic  falsehoods,  springing  from  what  I  hara 
cidled  already  an  unprmciplcd  avidity  after  effect,  no  amount  of  blame  eaa 
be  exaggerated  ;  and  above  all,  when  the  criminal  is  such  a  man  as  Victor 
Hugo.  We  cannot  forgive  in  him  what  we  might  have  passed  over  in  wl 
third-rate  sensation  novelist.  Little  as  he  seems  to  know  of  the  sra  and 
nautical  afl'airs,  he  must  have  known  very  well  that  vessels  do  not  go  down 
as  he  makes  the  Ourque  go  down  ;  ho  must  have  known  that  such  a  liberty 
with  fact  was  against  the  laws  of  the  game,  and  incompatibU  with  all 
appearance  of  sincei'ity  in  conception  or  workmanship. 

In  each  of  these  books,  one  after  another,  there  has  been  somt 
departure  from   the  traditional   canons  of  romance ;    but  taking   each 
separately,  one  would  have  feared  to  moke  too  much  of  these  departures,  <x 
to  found  any  theory  upon  what  was  perhaps  purely   accidental.    Tha 
appearance  of  Quatrc  Vingi  TreUe  has  put  us  out  of  the  region  of  sncJi 
doubt.     Like  a  doctor  who  has  long  been  hesitating  how  to  classifr  an 
epidemic  malady,  we  have  come  at  last  upon  a  case  so  well  marked  Qui 
our   uncertainty  is  at  an  end.      It  is  a  novel   built   upon  "a  sort  d 
enigma,"  which  was  at  that  date  laid  before  rcvolutiouarj'  Franc*,  tsti 
which  is  presented  by  Hugo  to  TeUmarch,  to  Lantcnac,  to  Oanvati),  tui 
very  terribly  to  Cimourdain,  each  of  whom  gives  his  own  solution  of  thi 
question,   clement  or  stem,  according  to  the  temper  of  his  spirit.    Tlut 
enigma  was  this  :  "  Can  a  good  action  be  a  bad  action  '/     Does  noi  lu 
who  spares  the  wolf  kill  the  sheep?"     Thi^  question,  as  I  say,  mttti 
with  one  answer  after  another  during  the  course  of  the  book,  and  yet  BttM 
to   remain  nnJocided  to  the   cud.     And  something   tv    '' 
although  one  character,  or  one  set  of  characters,  after  n: 
tlin  front  and  occupies  our  attention  for  the  moment,  we  nerer 
oar  interest  with  any  of  these  temporarj'  haroes,  nor  rcgrot  the: 
lllBj  ore  withdrawn.     We  soon  come  to  regard  them  somewhat  an 
CMM*  <4*  geoenl  kw  ;  what  we  really  care  fur  ng  that  th«;  >«^i 

ioiplfiuid  hoiy  fotili  to  us.     Wo  know  how  i  .  nltsm<a  l)itM^ 

•  Ptefatoiy  letter  to  "  Pewril  of  the  Peal." 
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^^^^^HKcenlurj  ;  Low  tkis  king  or  that  patriot  disappears  {rom  its 

HpHj^Hb  whole  gcucration,  and  3-et  wc  do  not  cease  to  read,  nor  do 

TC  tTCD  feel  08  if  we  hod  reached  any  legitimate  conolasion,  because  our 

ijlprcst  is  not  in  the  men,  but  in  the  country  that  they  loved  or  hated, 

Hefited  or  injured.     And  so  it  is  here  :  Gauvain  and  Cimonrdain  pass 

^w,  and  we  regard  them  no  more  than  the  lost  armies  of  which  wo  find 

^K  cold  Btatistics  in  military  annals  ;  what  we  regard   is  what   remains 

bthiuJ  ;  it  is  the  principle  that  pat  these  naen  where  they  were,  that  filled 

tbcm  for  a  while  with  heroic  inspiration,  and  has  the  power,  now  that 

iLey  ore  falltn,  to  iiispire  others  with  the  same  courage.     The  interest  of 

lit  novel  centres  about  revolutionary   France :  just  as  the  plot    is  an 

ilftnci  judicial  difficulty,  the  hero  is  an  abstract  historical  force.     And 

Uiia  h>8  been  done,  not,  as  it  would  have  been  before,  by  the  cold  and 

annboTBOiBe  machinery    of    allegory,   but    with    bold,    straightforward 

n»li«m,  dealing  only  with  the  objective  materials  of  art,  but  dealing  with 

limm  u>  masterfully  that  the  palest  abstractions  of  thought  come  before 

■K,  uiil  move  oar  hopes  and  fears,  as  if  they  were  the  young  men  and 

luiilccs  of  customary  romance. 

The  episode   of  the  mother  and  children  in  Quntre  Vingt  Treize  is 
('|ti»]  to  Anything  that  Hugo  has  ever  written.     There  is  one  chapter  in   ' 
lii#  t<veoud  volume,  for    instance,    called   "  Snn  ijneri,  arur    saiynaiil," 
f-.ill  of  the  very  stuff  of  true  tragedy,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
:al  UbAQ  the  humours  of  the  three  cbiUlreu  on  the  day  before  the 
The  passage  on  La  Vendee  is  really  great,  and  the  scenes  in 
'   of  the  same  broad  merit.     The  book  is  full,  as  usual,  of 
iiudid  sayings.     But  when  thus  much  is  conceded  by  way 
-^,  we  come  to  the  other  scale  of  the  balance,  and  find  this,  also, 
hat    Leavy.     Thdte  is  here   a  yet  greater   over-employment    of 
'.louol  dialogoo  than  in  L' Homme  qui  Hit;  and  much  that  should 
iiA?<i  b«ra  Bwd  by  Uie  author  himself,  if  it  were  to  be  said  at  all,  he  has 
botl  uninuTautablj  put  into  the  mouths  of  one  or  other  of  his  characters. 
We  akanld  like  to  know  what  becomes  of  the  main  body  of  the  troop  in 
"        :•&  of  I^  8anJraie  during  the  thirty  pages  or  so  in  which  the 
nl  Uys  aside  all  discipline,  and  stops  to  gossip  over  a  woman  and 
:'i?n.     Wo    have   on  unpleasant  idea   forced  upon  us  at  one 
..  fy\ie  of  all  the  good-natured  incredulity  that  we  can  summon  up 
-t  it.     I8  it  possible  tliat  Monsieur  Hugo  thinks  they  ceased  to 
'^.it  lh«  ccrvotte  while  the  guu  was  loose?     Of  the  chapter  in  which 
'>uit<i&a«  Mid  ILilmalLo  are  alone  together  in  the  boat,  the  less  said  the 
: ;  of  course,  if  there  were  nothing  else,  they  would   have   been 

"?  r' !  '-  '■-  .35  over  daring  the  course  of  Lantenac's  harangue. 

■  •<■  has  landed,  we  have  scenes  of  almost  inimitable 

<i  suggest  the  epithet  "statuesque"   by  their  clear  and 

^^^^^:    ......_iie;  but   the   tocsin  scene   will  not  do,    and  the  tocsin 

^^^HbuUJy  pervades  the  whole  passage,  ringing  continually  in  our  ears 
^VVa  UantiDg  accusation  of  falsehood.     And  then,  when  we  come  to 
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the  place  where  Lantenac  meets  the  royalists,  under  the  iilea  that  he  ~^ 
going  to  meet  the  republicans,  it  seems  as  if  there  were   a  hitoh  in  tt 
stage  mechanism.     I   have  tried  it  over  in  every   way,  and  I   cans-^ 
conceive  any  disposition  that  would  make  the  scene  possible  as  narrated^ 

Sach  then,  with  their  faults  and  their  signal  excellences,  are  the  &^ 
great  novels. 

Romance  is  a  language  in  which  mjny  persons  learn  to  speak  vit!^ 
certain  appearance  of  fluency  ;  but  there  are  few  who  can  ever  bond  it  H 
any  practical  need,  few  w^ho  can  ever  bo  said  to  express  themselves  in  it, 
It  has  become  abundantly  plain  in  the  foregoing  examination  that  Victor 
Hugo  occupies  a  high  place  among  those  few.  He  has  always  a  porfett 
command  over  his  stories  ;  and  wo  see  that  they  are  constructed  witL  a 
high  regard  to  some  ulterior  purpose,  and  that  every  situation  is  informed 
with  moral  significance  and  grandeur.  Of  no  other  man  can  the  soisa 
thing  be  said  in  the  same  degree.  His  romances  are  not  to  be  confiued 
with  "  the  novel  with  a  purpose,"  as  familiar  to  the  English  reader :  thia 
is  generally  the  model  of  incompetence ;  and  we  see  the  moral  clmnsilj 
forced  into  every  hole  and  corner  of  the  story,  or  thrown  externally  over 
'  it  like  a  carpet  over  a  railing.  Now  the  moral  significance,  with  Hogo, 
is  of  the  essence  of  the  romance  ;  it  is  the  organising  principle.  If  yon 
oonld  somehow  despoil  I^s  Mue'niliUs  or  Li-i  Traraiileurs  of  their  distinc- 
tive lesson,  you  would  find  that  the  story  had  lost  its  interest  and  the 
book  was  dead. 

Having  thus  learned  to  snbordinate  his  story  to  an  idea,  to  make  hit 
art  speak,  he  went  on  to  teach  it  to  say  things  heretofore  unaccustomed. 
If  you  look  back  at  the  five  books  of  which  we  have  now  so  hastily 
spoken,  you  will  be  astonished  at  the  freedom  with  which  the  origioal 
purposes  of  story-telling  have  been  laid  aside  amd  passed  by.  Where 
are  now  the  two  lovers  who  descended  the  main  watershed  of  all  the 
Waverley  novels,  and  all  the  novels  that  have  tried  to  follow  in  their 
wake  ?  Sometimes  they  are  almost  lost  sight  of  before  the  solemn  isola- 
tion of  a  man  against  the  sea  and  sky,  as  in  Lea  TravuiUtiln  •  sometimM, 
as  in  Lta  Mitn'rabUt,  they  merely  figure  for  awhile,  as  a  bcantifol  e[nsQdt 
in  the  epic  of  oppression  ;  sometimes  they  are  entirely  abiont,  as  ia 
Quit  Ire  Viiuii  Treize.  There  is  no  hero  in  Xotre  Dame:  in  Lea  Mii^rablfa 
it  is  an  old  man  :  in  L'llommf  qui  Hit  it  is  a  monster:  in  tiuatre  Vinyt 
Tffize  it  is  the  Revolution.  Those  elements  that  only  begun  to  show 
themselves  timidly,  as  adjuncts,  in  the  novels  of  Walter  Soott,  haro 
nsorped  ever  more  and  more  of  the  canvas;  until  wo  Hi'' 
tereat  of  one  of  Hugo's  romances  centering  around  mat 
woald  have  banished  from  bis  altogrilher,  m  being  out  of  th«  field  of  ftetioib 
So  wo  have  elemental  forces  occupying  nearly  as  Urgo  a  pUee,  jivfb 
(■0  to  speak)  nearly  u  important  a  rtjlr,  as  tbo  man,  (tiQiat,  who  oppe« 
and  OTCTcomes  them.    So  we  find  thi  o  pat  npoo 
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fMiifflfT  or  a  lost  heir ;  and  the  forces  that  oppose  and  oompt  a  manciple 
fcoMing  the  attention  qnite  as  strongly  as  the  mc^ei  barons  or  dishmest 
it^vneys  of  the  past.  Hence  those  individnal  interests  that  were  supreme 
9k  Kelding,  and  eren  in  Soott  stood  oat  over  eveiything  else  and  formed 
M  it  were  the  spine  of  the  story,  figore  here  only  as  one  set  of  interests 
imong  many  sets,  one  force  among  many  forces,  bne  thing  to  be  treated 
Qfot  of  a  whole  world  of  things  eqnally  vivid  and  important.  So  that,  for 
Bngo,  man  is  no  longer  on  isolated  spirit  without  antecedent  or  relation 
here  below,  bnt  a  being  invoWed  in  the  action  and  reaction  of  natural 
forces,  himself  a  centre  of  such  action  and  reaction ;  or  an  unit  in  a  great 
auiltitade,  chased  hither  and  thither  by  epidemic  terrors  and  aspirations, 
tad,  in  aU  serionsness,  blown  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine.  This  is 
•  long  way  that  we  have  travelled :  between  such  work  and  the  wotfc  of 
Fielding  is  there  not,  indeed,  a  great  gnlph  in  thought  and  sentiment  ? 

Art,  thus  conceived,  realises  for  men  a  larger  portion  of  life,  and  that 
portion  one  that  it  is  more  difficult  for  them  to  realise  nnaided;  and, 
besides  helping  them  to  feel  more  intensely  those  restricted  personal 
interests  which  are  patent  to  all,  it  awakes  in  them  some  consciousness  of 
those  more  general  relations  that  are  so  strangely  invisible  to  the  average 
man  in  ordinary  moods.  It  helps  to  keep  man  in  his  place  in  nature,  and, 
above  all,  it  helps  him  to  understand  more  intelligently  the  responsibilities 
of  his  place  in  society.  And  in  all  this  generaUsation  of  interest,  we  never 
miss  those  small  humanities  that  are  at  the  opposite  pole  of  excellence  in 
•rt;  and  while  we  admire  the  intellect  that  could  see  life  thus  largely,  we 
are  touched  with  another  sentiment  for  the  tender  heart  that  slipped 
the  piece  of  gold  into  Casette's  sabot,  that  was  virginally  troubled  at  the 
flattering  of  her  dress  in  the  spring  wind,  or  put  the  blind  girl  beside  the 
deformity  of  the  laughing  man.  This,  then,  is  the  last  praise  that  we  can 
ftward  to  these  romances.  The  author  has  shown  a  power  of  just  subor- 
dination hitherto  unequalled ;  and  as,  in  reaching  forward  to  one  class 
of  effects,  he  has  not  been  forgetful  or  careless  of  the  other,  his  work  is 
more  nearly  complete  work,  and  his  art,  with  all  its  imperfections,  deals 
more  comprehensively  with  the  materials  of  life  than  that  of  any  of  his 
otherwise  more  sure  and  masterly  predecessors. 

These  five  books  would  have  made  a  very  great  fame  for  any  writer, 
and  yet  they  are  but  one  facade  of  the  splendid  monument  that  Victor 
Hugo  has  erected  to  his  own  genius.  Everywhere  we  find  somewhat  the 
same  greatness,  somewhat  the  same  infirmities.  In  his  poems  and  plays 
there  are  the  same  unaccountable  protervities  that  have  alI^eady 
astonished  us  in  the  romances.  There,  too,  is  the  same  feverish 
strength,  welding  the  fiery  iron  of  his  idea  under  forge-hammer  repeti- 
tions ;  an  emphasis  that  is  somehow  akin  to  weakness ;  a  strength  that 
is  a  little  epileptic.  He  stands  so  far  above  all  his  contemporaries,  and 
so  incomparably  excels  them  in  richness,  breadth,  variety,  and  moral 
earnestness,  that  we  almost  bel  as  if  he  had  a  sort  of  right  to  fiJl  oftener 
and  more  heavily  than  others ;  but  this  does  not  reconcile  us  to  seeing 
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him  profit  by  {he  priyilege  bo  finely.  We  like  to  have,  m  oar  greal 
Bometiung  that  is  abore  question ;  we  like  to  plaee  an  implidt  & 
them,  and  see  them  always  on  the  platform  of  their  greatness :  aiu 
unhappily,  cannot  he  with  Hngo.  As  Heine  said  long  ago,  hii 
genius  somewhat  deformed ;  bnt,  d^ormed  as  it  is,  we  aeoept  it  g! 
we  Bhall  haye  the  wisdom  to  see  where  his  foot  slips,  bnt  we  shall 
the  justioe  also  to  recognise  in  him  the  greatest  artist  of  oar  gener 
and,  in  many  ways,  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  all  time.  If  w< 
haek,  yet  onoe,  npon  these  five  romances,  we  see  blemishes  soeh 
can  lay  to  the  charge  of  no  other  man  in  the  nomber  of  the  fiunoos 
to  what  other  man  can  we  attribute  sneh  sweeping  innovations,  t 
new  and  significant  view  of  life  and  man,  such  an  amomit,  if  we  thi 
the  amonnt  merely,  of  equally  consummate  performance  ? 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

'im  BoBo  found  herself,  after  so  strange  and  exciting  a  journey,  within  the 

tnm^oi]  shades  of  Miss  Margetts'  establishoicnt  for  yoang  ladies,  it  would 

be  difficalt  to  tell  the  strango  hush  which  fell  npon  hor.     Almost  before 

iLc  door  had  closed  upon  WodehouBe,  while  still  the  ramble  of  the  han- 

>»m  iu  which  he  had  brought  her  to  hor  destination,  and  in  which  he  now 

dniTc  away,  was  in  her  ears,  the  hush,  the  chill,  the  tranquillity  had  begun 

to  infloence  her.    Miss  Margetts,  of  coarse,  was  not  up  at  half  past  six  on 

Uie  Eimmier  morning,  and  it  was  an  early  housemaid,  curious  bat  drowsy, 

»lio  admitted  Rose,  and  took  Ler,  having  some  suspicion  of  so  unusually 

■dj  a  visitor,  with  so  little  laggage,  to  the  bare  and  forbidding  apartment 

which  Miss  Margette  generally  received  her  "  parents."     The  window 

i(d  out  upon  the  little  garden  in  front  of  the  house,  and  the  high  wall 

*Ueb  enclosed  it ;  and  there  Rose  seated  herself  to  wait,  all  the  energy 

ud  ptfflion  which  had  sustained,  beginning  to  fail  her,  and  dreary  doubts 

of  what  her  old  schoolmistress  would  say,  and  how  she  would  receive  her, 

tiling  her  very  soul.  Eow  strange  is  the  stillness  of  the  morning  within  such 

*  populated  house !  nothing  stirring  but  the  faint  for-ofl'  noises  in  the  kitchen 

— uid  die  alone,  with  the  big  blank  walls  about  her,  feeling,  like  a  prisoner, 

^  if  she  had  been  shut  in  to  undergo  some  sentence.     To  be  sure,  in 

"iittf  etreamstanees  this  was  just  the  moment  which  Itoee  would  have 

c^wetfi  io  be  alone,  and  in  which  the  recollection  of  the  scone  just  ended, 

U><  words  which  she  had  heard,  the  looks  that  bad  been  bent  upon  her, 

''agLt  to  hare  been  enough  to  light  up  the  dreariest  place,  and  make  her 

'i&oonseioQS  of  external  pallor  and  vacancy.     But  although  the  warmest 

^<3m  at  personal  happiness  which  she  had  ever  knov^-n  in  her  life  had  come 

'iponlhe  girl  all  mawares  cro  she  came  here,  yet  the  circamstances  were  so 

*tnng;»,  and  the  complication  of  feeling  so  great,  that  all  the  light  seemed 

to  die  out  of  the  landscape  when  Edward  left  her.     This  veryjoy  which 

*U4  come  to  her  so  unexpectedly  gave  a  difTcrcnt  aspect  to  all  the  rest  of 

fiory.    To  fly  from  a  marriage  which  was  disagreeable  to  her,  with  no 

wish  than  that  of  simply  escapbg  from  it,  was  one  thing ;  but  to 

th«  aid  of  a  lover  who  made  the  flight  an  occasion  of  declaring 

V)U  another  and  very  different  matter.     Her  heart  sank  while  she 

t  of  (he  stor}-  she  had  to  tell.     Should  she  dare  tell  Miss  Margetts 

kVont  KdwAiti  ?     About  Mr.  Incledon  it  seemed  now  simple  enough. 

)tM  Margetts  was  a  klud  woman,  or  one  of  her  "young  ladies  "  would 
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not  havo  ihonght  of  fijiug  back  to  her  for  shelter  in  trouble ;  bat  she  was 
always  a  little  rigid  and  "  particular,"  and  when  sho  heard  Rose's  stoiy 
(with  the  careful  exclusion  of  Edward)  her  mind  was  very  much  disturbed. 
She  was  sorry  for  the  girl,  but  felt  sure  that  her  mother  must  be  in  the 
right,  and  trembled  a  little  in  the  midst  of  her  decorum  to  consider  what 
the  world  would  think  if  she  was  found  to  receive  girls  who  set  themselren 
in  opposition  to  their  lawful  guardians.  "  Was  the  gentleman  not  nice  ?  " 
she  asked,  doubtfully  ;  "  was  be  very  old  ?  wore  his  morals  not  what  they 
ought  to  bo  ?  or  has  he  nny  personal  peculiarity  which  made  him  unplea- 
sant ?  Except  in  the  latter  case,  when  indeed  one  must  judge  for  one's 
self,  I  think  you  might  have  put  full  confidence  in  your  excellent  mother's 
judgment." 

"  Oh,  it  was  not  that ;  he  is  verj-  good  and  nice,"  said  Rose,  eonfoscd 
and  troubled.  "  It  is  not  that  I  object  to  him  ;  it  is  because  I  do  Dot  lore 
him.  How  could  I  marry  him  when  I  don't  care  for  him  ?  Dut  he  is  not 
a  man  to  whom  anybody  could  object." 

"  And  he  is  rich,  and  fond  of  yon,  and  not  too  old  ?  I  fear — I  fear, 
my  dear  child,  you  have  been  very  inconsidcrnte.  Yon  wonld  soon  ban 
learned  to  love  so  good  a  man." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Anne,"  said  Rose  (for  there  were  two  sisters  and  this  was 
the  youngest),  "  don't  say  so,  please!  I  never  could  if  I  should  live  t 
hundred  years." 

"  You  will  not  live  a  hundred  years ;  but  yon  might  havo  tried.    Otrli 
arc  pliable  ;  or  at  least  people  think  so  ;  perhaps  my  particular  poa 
in  respect  to  them  makes  me  less  sure  of  this  than  most  people  are. 
still  that  is  the  common  idea.     Yon  would  have  learned  to  b«  fond  of  1 
if  he  were  fond  of  you  ;  unless,  indeed " 

"  Unless  what  ?  "  cried  Rose,  intent  upon  suggestion  of  excnse. 

"  Unless,"  said  Miss  Margetts,  solemnly,  fixing  her  with  the  pane 
trating  glance  of  an  eye   accustomed   to  command — "  unless  there 
another  geullenian  in  the  case — unless  yon  have  allowed  another  tmsge 
enter  your  heart  ?  " 

Rose  was  unproparod  for  such  an  appeal.  She  answered  it  only  b; 
a  seared  look,  and  bid  her  face  in  her  bonds. 

"  Perhaps  it  will  be  best  to  have  some  breakfast,"  said  Miss  MarneU 
"  You  must  have  been  up  very  early  to  bo  here  so  soon  ;  and  I  dar«a; 
yon  did  not  take  anything  before  yon  started,  not  even  a  cnp  of  tea  t " 

Rose  had  to  avow  this  lack   of  common  prudence,  and  try  to 
docilely  to  pkase  her  protector  ;  but  the  attempt  was  not  very  roci 
A  angle  night's  watching  ii  often  enoagh  to  upset  a  youthful 
nccuKtomcd  to  anything  of  the  kind,  and  Rose  was  glad  beyond  de; 
to  be  taken  to  one  of  the  liltlu  whitc-C"  '     "  '.bioh  wcf* 

fikmiliar  to  her,  ami  led  there  to  rest,     i !  .  mu  that  tb« 

should  be  there  again  I     Her  very  familiarity  with  ererythin${  made  Om 
wonder  greater.     Had  she  never  left  that  still  weli-OTdenxi  place  at  all 
or  what  »tnujgo  current  bod  drifted  her  back  agnio  f    8h«  Uy  down  t»4 
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the  liUl«  white  dimity  bed,  much  too  deeply  afTected  with  hor  strange  po- 

■itioe.  sha  thoaght,  to  rest;   but  ere  long  had  fallen  &8t  asleep,  poor 

child,  with  her  bands  clasped  across  her  breast,  and  tears  trembling  upon 

lurtyeluhes.     Miss  Margetts,  being  a  kind  sonl,  was  deeply  touched  when 

■1m  looked  into  the  room  and  found  ber  so,  and  immediately  went  back 

to  bar  pritste  parloor  and  scored  an  adjective  or  two  ont  of  the  letter  she 

bad  written— ft  letter  to  Rose's  mother,  telling  how  startled  she  had  been 

tA  find  herself  made  nnawares  the  coniidunt  of  the  runaway,  and  begging 

9I18.  Damerel  to  believe  that  it  was  no  fault  of  hers,  though  she  assured 

ber  in  the  same  breath  that  every  attention  should  be  paid  to  Rose's 

beftlth  and  comfort.      Mrs.  Damerel  would  thus  have  been  very  soon 

reliorrJ  from  her  suspense,  even  if  she  had  not  received  the  despairing 

little  epistle  sent  to  her  by  Rose.     Of  Rose's  note,  however,  her  mother 

took  DO  immediate  notice.    She  wrot^  to  Miss  Mnrgetts,  thanking  her,  and 

aennDg  her  that  she  was  only  too  glad  to  thiiik  that  ber  child  was  in  such 

good  hands.    Bat  she  did  not  write  to  Rose.    No  one  wrote  to  Rose ;  she 

«M  li  ■  1  whole  days  without  a  word,  for  even  Wodehouse  did  not 

wbUu„  ,-.  .;._a  the  glowing  epistles  which  he  wrote  by  the  score,  having  an 

idea  that  as  estabUshmeut  for  young  ladies  is  a  kind  of  Ca»tle  Dangerous, 

ik  uLicb  such  letters  as  his  would  never  be  sufTerod  to  reach  their  proper 

Tpnitr,  and  might  prejudice  her  with  her  jailors.    These  dreary  days  were 

[  inuj  eaongh  for  all  of  them — for  the  mother,  who  was  not  so  perfectly 

tinred  of  being  right  in  her  mode  of  treatment  as  to  be  quite  at  ease  on 

U«  lubjeet ;  for  the  young  lover,  burning  with  impatience,  and  feeling 

ntj  day  to  bo  a  yeai- ;  and  for  Rose  herself,  thus  dropped  into  the  still- 

tm  sway  from  all  that  had  elicited  and  driven  ber  desperate.     To  bo 

jidiwed  all  at  once  out  of  even  trouble  v-hich  is  of  an  exciting  and  stima- 

ctor,  and  buried  in  absolute  quiet,  is  a  doubtful  advantage  in 

least  to  youth.     Mr.  Incledon  bore  the  interval,  not  knowing 

I  ILal  was  involved  in  it,  with  more  calm  than  any  of  the  others.     He 

I  ijaite  amenable  to  Mrs.  Damorel's  advice  not  to  disturb  the  girl  with 

iiitn.     After  all  what  was  a  week  to  a  man  secure  of  Rose's  company 

rest  of  his  life  ?     He  smiled  a  little  at  the  refuge  which  her 

r'a  care  (ho  thoaght)  had  chosen  for  her — her  former  school !  and 

^onderod  how  his  poor  little  Rose  liked  it ;  but  otherwise  was  perfectly 

tauqail  on  the  subject.    As  for  poor  young  Wodehouse,  he  was  to  be  seen 

^hmt  the  railway  station,  every  train  that  arrived  from  London,  and 

loimted  the  precincts  of  tbe  White  House  for  news,  and  was  as  miserable 

•»  a  yoaag  man  in  love  and  terrible  uncertainty — with  only  ten  days  in 

vliich  to  satisfy  himself  about  his  future  life  and  happiness,  could  be. 

Xhat  wild  thoughts  wont  through  his  mind  as  he  answered  "  3'es  "  and 

"no"  to  hie  mother's  talk,  und  dutifully  took  walks  with  her,  and  called 

nlh  her  n]>ao  her  friends,  hearing  Rose's  approaching  marriage  everywhere 

talked  cif,  and  tl  llnck  "  of  the  Rector's  family  remarked  upon  ! 

Bil  heui  ma  I         .      1  by  oil  these  conversations,  yet  it  was  better  to 

b«ir  iliem,  thus  to  he  out  of  the  way  of  hearing  altogether.    Gretna  Oreen, 
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a,  b^ 


if  Gretna  Green  should  be  feasible,  was  the  only  way  he  eoold  i 

get  delivered  from  this  terrible  complication  ;  and  then  it  haontej' 

that  Gretna  Green  bad  been  "  done  away  with,"  though  he  could  not  qi 

^Kmembcr  how.  Ten  days  I  and  then  the  China  seas  for  three  long  yM 
though  Rose  had  not  been  able  to  conceal  from  him  that  he  it  was  wli 
■he  loved,  and  not  Mr.  Incledon.  Poor  fellow  I  in  his  despair  be  thou 
of  deserting,  of  throwing  np  bis  appointment  and  losing  all  his  chiince: 
life ;  and  all  these  wild  thoughts  swayed  upwards  to  a  climax  in  the  U. 
days.  Ue  determined  on  the  last  of  these  that  he  would  bear  it  no  loDj 
He  put  a  passionate  letter  in  the  post,  and  resolved  to  beard  Mrs.  Dam< 
in  the  morning  and  have  it  ont. 

More  curious  still,  and  scarcely  less  bewildering,  was  the  strange  tn 
of  suspended  existence  in  which  Hose  spent  these  three  days.  It  was 
two  years  since  she  had  left  Miss  Margetts',  and  Bomo  of  her  friends  v 
there  still.  She  was  glad  to  meet  them,  as  much  as  she  could 
anything  in  her  preoccupied  state,  but  felt  the  strongest  difPereno 
ferenoe  which  she  was  totally  incapable  of  putting  into  words, 
them  and  herself.  Rose,  without  knowing  it,  had  made  a  bnge  i 
life  since  she  had  left  their  bare  school-room.  I  daresay  her  edaeal 
might  with  much  advantage  have  been  carried  on  a  great  deal  lomgw  i 
it  was,  and  that  her  power  of  tbinkbg  might  hare  increased,  and  her  m 
been  mach  improved,  had  she  been  sent  to  college  afterwards  as  boys 
and  as  some  people  think  girls  ought  to  be  ;  but  though  she  had  not  I: 
to  college,  education  of  a  totally  diQ'ereut  kind  had  been  going  on  for  R 
She  had  made  a  step  in  life  which  carried  her  altogether  beyond  the  pli 
region  in  which  the  other  girls  lived  and  worked.  She  was  in  the  alia 
problems  which  Euclid  cannot  touch,  nor  logic  solve.  She  hod  to  e: 
cise  choice  in  a  matter  concerning  other  Lives  as  well  as  her  own.  She 
to  decide  onaidcd  between  a  true  and  a  false  moral  duty,  and  to  make 
her  mind  which  was  tme  and  which  was  false.  She  had  to  diacrimli 
in  what  point  Inclination  ought  to  be  considered  a  rule  of  condaot,  m 
vhat  points  it  ought  to  be  crushed  as  mere  self-seeking ;  or  whaH 
should  not  always  be  crushed,  which  was  her  mother's  code  ;  or  if  it  Oil 
to  have  supreme  weight,  which  was  her  father's  practice.  Thiis  i«  not 
kind  of  training  which  youth  can  get  &om  schools,  whether  in  Mitt  & 
getts'  est;ii  ■  "  t  for  young  Indies,  or  even  in  loamed  BallioL  It* 
who  had  i  ccted  to  it,  felt,  but  cuuld  not  tell  why,  aa  if 

years  and  worlds  removed  from  the  school  and  its  duties, 
scarcely  help  smiling  at  the  elder  girls  with  their  "  deep "  at 
their  books,  which  were  far  more  advancixl  inU^lli-ctnaUy  than 

I  how  ea«y  the  hardest  grammar  was,  tb'  (Joethe,  or  of  J 

MOr  ercn  of  Thucydidca  or  I'erscns,  but  i ....  -..-.  not  kxwv), 

on  with  this  difficulty  which  tore  her  asunder !    Evoo  Um  i 
tUgion*  truths  in  which  she  had  been  trained  ftom  her  «ndl«  i 
Jp«d  her.     The  qnc^tion  was  one  to  be  decided  Hot 

haatU,  and  by  her  for  her  aIodo. 
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&  is  the  qnestioo,  dear  reader,  as  tho  girl  had  to  decide  it. 
ial  is  the  rale  of  Chrislionity.  It  is  the  highest  and  noblest  of 
Katies  when  exercised  for  a  true  end.  ' '  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
:,  that  a  man  laj  down  his  life  for  his  friend."  Thus  it  has  the  highest 
ictioQ  which  any  daty  can  have,  and  it  is  the  very  life  and  breath  and 
of  Christianity.  This  being  the  role,  is  there  one  special  case  ox- 
in  which  you  onght  not  to  deny  yourself  ?  and  is  this  ca»e  the 
vidua]  one  of  Marriage  ?  Allowing  that  in  all  other  matters  it  is  right 
iuiifice  your  o^vn  wishes  where  by  doing  so  you  benefit  others,  is  it 
to  Bacri£ce  your  lore  and  happiness  in  order  to  please  your  friends, 
and  make  a  man  happy  who  loves  you,  but  whom  you  do  not  love  '?  Ac- 
to  Mrs.  Damerel  this  was  so,  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  girl  who  made 
iTelatB  marriage  for  a  good  purpose,  was  as  noble  as  any  other  martyr- 
far  the  benefit  of  country  or  family  or  race.  Gentle  reader,  if  you  do 
aldp  the  statement  of  the  qnestion  altogether,  you  will  probably  decide 
A  nimmaiily  and  wonder  at  Rose's  indecision.  But  hers  was  no  such  easy 
nj  of  dealing  mth  the  problem,  which  I  agree  with  her  in  thinking  is 
maeh  hander  than  anything  in  Euclid.  She  was  not  by  any  means  sure 
that  this  amount  of  self-sacrifice  was  not  a  duty.  Her  heart  divined,  her 
my  iatcUoct  felt,  without  penetrating,  a  fallacy  somewhere  in  tho  argu- 
nuut;  but  still  the  argument  was  very  potent  and  not  to  be  got  over. 
She  waa  not  sure  that  to  li&ten  to  Edward  Wodehouse,  and  to  suffer  even 
ui  nngoarded  reply  to  drop  from  her  lips,  was  not  a  sin.  She  was  ftu'  from 
iMiDgBute  that  in  any  ease  it  is  safe  or  right  to  do  what  yon  like  ;  and  to 
what  you  like  in  contradiction  to  your  mother,  to  your  engagement,  to 
'OUT  plighted  word — what  could  that  be  but  a  sin  °^  She  emploj'ed  all 
hi  limple  logic  on  the  sobjeet  with  littlo  effect,  for  in  sbict  logic  she  was 
tiOBod  o\er  to  marry  Mr.  Inclcdon,  and  now  more  than  ever  her  heart  re- 
ulr«d  agunet  marrying  Mr.  Incledou.  This  question  worked  in  her  mind, 
pmeating  itself  in  every  possible  phase — now  one  side,  now  the  other. 
And  &b«  dared  not  consult  any  one  near,  and  none  of  those  who  were  in- 
tcrasted  in  its  solution  took  any  notice  of  her.  She  was  loft  alone  in 
oufaroken  ittillness  to  judge  for  herself,  to  make  her  own  conclusion.  The 
iist  Jay  she  was  still  occupied  with  the  novelty  of  her  position — the 
b^igiut  and  excitement  of  leaving  home,  and  of  all  that  had  occurred  since. 
^  second  day  she  was  still  strangely  moved  by  the  difl'erence  between 
^en«lf  and  her  old  friends,  and  the  sense  of  having  passed  beyond  them 
rdffio&ii  unknown  to  their  philosophy,  and  from  which  she  never  could 
back  to  the  unbroken  tranquillity  of  a  girl's  life.  But  on  the  third 
IV  the  weight  of  her  strange  position  weighed  her  down  utterly.  She 
the  distribution  of  the  letters  with  eyes  growing  twice  their 
iize,  and  a  pang  indescribable  at  her  heart.  Did  they  mean  to 
iTjher  li"  '■  ?  to  take  no  further  trouble  about  her?  to  let  her 

Hsho  L^' _,  -..it  melancholy  privilege  which  ia  prized  only  by  those 
do  not  possess  it  ?    Had  Edwoi-d  forgotten  her  though  he  had  said  so 
two  (lays  ago  ?  had  her  mother  cast  her  off,  despising  her,  as  a 
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rebel  ?  Even  Mr.  Incledon,  wae  be  going  to  let  hor  be  lost  to  him  withd 
on  effort  ?  Hose  had  ile<l  hoping  (she  believed)  for  nothing  bo  moeh  t 
lose  herself  and  be  heard  of  no  more  ;  bat  oh  I  the  heariness  which  droop 
over  her  very  soul  when  for  throe  days  she  was  let  alone.  Wonder* 
consternation,  indignation,  arose  one  after  another  in  her  heart.  Th«y 
had  all  abandoned  her.  The  lover  whom  she  loved,  and  the  lover  whom 
she  did  not  love,  alike.  What  was  love  then  ?  a  mere  fable,  a  thing  which 
perished  when  the  object  of  it  was  out  of  eight  ?  ^VTien  she  had  time  to 
think,  indeed,  sho  found  this  theory  untenable,  for  had  not  Edward  b«es 
faithful  to  her  at  the  other  end  of  the  world  ?  and  yet  what  did  he  mean 
now  ? 

On  the  third  night  Rose  threw  herself  on  her  bed  in  despair,  and 
sobbed  till  midnight.  Then  a  mighty  resolution  arose  in  her  mind.  Sht 
woald  relieve  herself  of  the  burden.  She  would  go  to  the  fountain  head, 
to  Mr.  Incledon  himself,  and  lay  the  whole  long  tale  before  him.  Ue  waa 
good,  be  was  just,  he  had  alwava  been  kind  to  her ;  she  would  abide  by 
what  he  said.  If  he  insisted  that  she  should  marry  him,  she  must  do  t o ; 
better  that  than  to  be  thrown  off  by  everybody,  to  be  left  for  days  or  per- 
haps for  years  alone  in  Miss  Margetts'.  And  if  he  were  generous,  and  da* 
cided  othei-wise !  In  that  case  ueither  Mrs.  Damerel  nor  any  one  else 
cuuld  have  anything  to  say — she  woull  put  it  into  his  hands. 

She  had  her  hat  on  when  she  came  down  to  breakfast  next  morning, 
and  hor  face,  though  pale,  had  a  little  resolution  in  it,  better  than  the 
despondency  of  the  first  three  days.  •'  I  am  going  home,"  she  said,  as  the 
schoolmistress  looked  at  her  surprised. 

"  It  is  the  very  best  thing  yoa  can  do,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Margatia, 
giving  hor  a  more  cordial  kiss  than  usual.  "  I  did  not  like  to  advise  it; 
but  it  ia  the  very  best  thing  you  can  do." 

Rose  took  her  breakfast  meekly,  not  so  much  comforted  as  Miss  Mar> 
gotta  had  intended  by  this  approval.  Somehow  she  felt  as  if  it  muat  be 
against  her  owa  interest  since  Miss  l^Iargetts  approved  of  it,  and  she  waa 
iu  twenty  minds  then  not  to  go.  When  the  letters  came  in  she  said  to 
herself  that  there  could  be  none  for  her,  and  went  and  stood  at  the  window, 
turning  her  back  that  she  might  not  see  ;  and  it  was  while  she  was  ataad- 
ing  thos,  pretending  to  gaze  out  apon  the  high  wall  covered  with  ivjr,  thai, 
in  the  nsnal  contradiction  of  human  afiairs,  Edward  Wodehouso'a  impaa- 
sioned  letter  was  put  into  her  hands.  There  sho  read  how  ho  too  bad 
mado  up  his  mind  not  to  bear  it  longer ;  how  be  was  going  to  ber  BOibar 
to  have  an  explanntion  with  her.  Should  ebe  wait  for  the  result  of  ttate 
explauutiou,  or  ahoulj  she  eany  out  her  own  determination  and  go  ? 

"  Coroo,  Rose,  I  will  see  you  safely  to  the  station ;  there  in  a  eab  at 
Hit  door,"  aaid  Mies  MargettH. 

Boae  tamed  roond  her  eyes  dewy  and  moiat  with  tboaa  taan  of 
love  and  consolation  which  refresh  uti  do  not  aoonsh  aa  tLey  eoaoaw 
Uba  lookad  up  timidly  to  see  whethsr  she  might  ask  Ittava  to  aUy; 
but  the  eab  wwi  waiting,  and  Miaa  Margetts  waa  t«tiij,  md  bar  ovo 
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bt  eo  &ad  intention  declared :  she  was  ashamed  to  tarn  back 
vhcp  fhe  had  gone  go  tu.  She  said  good-bye  accordingly  to  the  elder 
titter,  and  meekly  followed  Miss  Anno  into  the  cab.  Had  it  been  worth 
ibile  winding  L.  ;.i  the  resolution  of  flight  for  so  little  ?    Was  her 

fait  apetiment  .  lUce  really  over,  and  the  rebel  going  home,  with 

UBu  gronnded  and  banners  trailing?  It  was  ignominious  beyond  all 
oprNsion — bat  what  was  she  to  do  ? 

"  My  dear,"  said  Miss  Margetts,  in  the  cab,  which  jolted  very  mneh  and 
»•  isd  then  took  away  her  breath,  "  I  hope  yon  are  going  with  your 
DiDd  in  a  better  frame,  and  disposed  to  pay  attention  to  what  your  good 
Bolluir  says.  Slie  must  know  best.  Try  and  remember  this,  whatever 
lappeoi.  Yon  ought  to  say  it  to  yourself  all  the  way  down  as  a  penance, 
'My mother  knows  best.'" 

"  Bot  how  can  she  know  best  what  I  am  feeling  '?  "  said  Rose.     "  It 
1  be  mygelf  who  must  jadge  of  that." 

■  Yoa  may  be  sore  she  knows  a  great  deal  more,  and  has  given  more 
\A  to  it  than  yon  suppose,"  said  tho  schoolmistress.     "  Dear  child, 
IBW  happy  by  promising  that  you  will  follow  her  advice." 
Boat  made  no  promise,  but  her  heart  sank  as  she  thus  set  out  upon 
rr<tam  joomer.     It  was  less  terrible  when  she  found  herself  alone  in 
tt«  nilway  carriage,  and  yet  it  was  more  terrible  as  she  realised  what 
'ttporatioa  bad  driven  her  to.     She  was  going  back  as  she  went  away 
ISO  question  decided,  no  resolution  como  to,  with  only  new  complica- 
I  to  encounter,  without  the  expedient  of  flight,  which  could  not  be  re- 
ght  she  not  to  have  been  more  patient,  to  have  tried  to  put 
Bc^  ?     Tbat  could  not  have  lasted  for  ever.     But  now  she 
>  gotng  to  pat  herself  back  in  the  very  heart  of  the  danger,  with  no 
•?d,  but  something  lost.     Well  I  she  said  to  herself,  at  least  it 
i-r.    She  would  know  the  worst,  and  there  would  be  no  further 
ainst  it.      If  hnppiucss  was  over  too,  she  would  have  nothing  to 
tii*  life  before  her — nothing  to  do  but  to  mourn  over  the  loss  of 
"i  Md  teadi  herself  to  do  without  it ;  and  suspense  would  be  over.     She 
{Moat  of  the  carriage,  puUing  her  veil  over  her  face,  and  took  an  nnfre- 
ftnJed  path  which  led  awuy  across  the  fields  to  the  road  near  Whitton, 
^tili  oui  of   reach   of  the  Green  and   all  its    inhabitants.      It  was 
•  loig  walk,  but  tho  air  and  the  movement  did  her  good.     She  went  on 
•wily  and  quietly,  her  whole  mind  bent  upon  the  interview  she  was  going 
•«  *<*k.    All  beyond  was  a  blank  to  her.    This  one  thing,  evident  and  do- 
^l«,  seem«d  to  fix  and  to  clear  her  dazzled  eyesight.  She  met  one  or  two 
'<7i*lataoeeB,  bat  they  did  not  recognise  her  through  her  veil,  though  she 
■m  than,  and  re«oUocted  them  ever  after,  as  having  had  something  to  do 
^  that  climax  and  agony  of  her  youth ;   and   thus  Rose   reached 
*ndUoa,  Willi  its  ■oft  abundant  summer  woods,  and,  her  heart  beating 
">*to  and  londer,  hastened  her  steps  as  she  drew  near  her  destination, 
^aMtngaiiBg  across  the  park  to  Mr.  Incledon's  door. 
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"  Hose  !  is  it  possible  ?  "  be  cried. 

She-  was  Btandiug  in  the  midst  of  that  great,  Inxariotu,  beautiful 
drawing-room,  of  which  be  hoped  she  was  to  be  the  queen  and  mistrwij 
hor  black  dress  breaking  harshly  opon  all  the  soft  harmony  of  netttral 
tints  around.  Her  face,  which  he  saw  in  the  glass  as  be  entored  tlu 
room,  was  framed  ui  the  large  veil  which  she  had  thrown  back  over  be] 
hat,  and  which  drooped  down  on  her  shoulders  on  either  side.  She  wat 
quite  pale — her  cheeks  blanched  out  of  all  trace  of  colour,  with  sometlnB| 
of  that  chilled  and  spiritual  light  which  sometimes  appears  in  the  colour 
less  clearness  of  the  sky  after  a  ptorm.  Her  eyes  were  larger  than  nsnali 
and  had  a  dilated  exhausted  look.  Her  face  was  full  of  a  speecUoHi 
silent  eagerness — eagerness  which  could  wait,  yet  was  almost  beyond  UM 
common  artifices  of  concealment.  Her  hands  were  softly  clasped  togother, 
with  a  certain  eloquence  in  their  close  pressure,  supporting  each  olheri 
All  this  Mr.  Inclcdou  saw  in  the  glass  before  be  could  see  h«r ;  andi 
though  be  went  in  with  lively  and  joyful  animation,  the  tighj 
startled  him  a  little.  He  came  forward,  however,  quite  cheerfully, 
bis  heart  failed  him,  and  took  the  clasped  hands  into  his.  "  I  dii 
look  for  such  a  bright  interruption  to  a  dull  morning,"  he  said 
what  a  double  pleasure  it  is  to  see  you  here  I  How  good  of  you  to  eoBU  U 
bring  me  the  happy  news  of  your  rttum  I  " 

"  Mr.  Incledon,"  she  said  hastily,  "  oh  I  do  not  bo  glad — don't  say 
am  good.     I  have  come  to  you  iirst  without  seeing  mamma.     I  bare  oon^ 
to  say  a  great  deal — a  rery  great  deal — to  you ;  and  to  ask — ^yotur  adnea 
— and  if  you  will  tell  me — what  to  do." 

Her  voice  sank  quite  low  btjfore  these  final  words  were  said. 
"My  darling,"  he  said,  "you  are  very  serious  and  solemn. 

_4MU>  you  want  advice  about  ?     But  whatever  it  is,  yon  have  a  rigiit 

■Mry  best  I  can  give  you.     Let  me  bear  what  the  difficulty  is.     H«r«  a» 
chair  for  yon — one  of  your  own  choice,  the  new  ones.    Tell  me  if  yd 
think  it  comfortable ;  and  then  tell  me  what  this  terrible  difiioUiy  U.' 
"  Ob,  don't  take  it  so  lightly,"  said  Rose,  «  please  don't.     I  ua 

j^ry  unhappy,  and  I  have  determined  to  tell  you  everything  anil 

ffoa  judge  for  me.     You  have  the  beat  right." 

"Thanks  for  saying  so,"  ho  said,  with  a  smile,  luMang  her  tuut-o 
He  thought  she  meant  that  as  she  was  so  surely  hisi  it  was  natonJlj  lai| 
part  to  think  for  her  and  help  hor  io  everything.  What  so 
Aad  then  he  awaiteil  '  >3ure,  still  snuling,  expeetiqg 

dilemma,  such  as  woi  keeping  with  hor  innoeenl  lookfl. 

not  undorstaod  her,  nor  the  gravity  of  the  appeal  to  him  wUi 
oom«  U>  make. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Incledoa !  "  cried  Rote,  "  if  yon  knew  «1 
wonld  not  smile— yon  vonld  not  take  it  bo  easily.    I  hi 


M 
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'  (TBrjtlung — how  I  have  lied  to  yon  aod  been  a  cheat  and  a  deceiver. 

kl  don't  laagh  I  joa  don't  know — joa  don't  know  how  aorionB  it  is  !  " 

"NaT,  dear  child,"  he  said,  "  do  yon  want  to  frighten  me  ?  for  if  yon 

,  joa  Buut  think  of  something  more  likely  than  that  yen  are  a  cheat 

I  dtMiver.     Come  now,  I  will  be  serions — as  serious  as  a  judge.    Tell 

Ew  what  it  is,  Bose." 

"It  is  about  yon  and  me,"  she  said  suddenly,  after  a  little  panse. 
"Ah(" — this  startled  him  for  the  first  time.     His  grasp  tightened 
I  her  band;  bat  he  used  no  more  endearing  words.     *'6o  on,". he 
d,«oWy. 

"  Ifay  I  begin  at  the  beginning '?     I  shonld  Uke  to  tell  yon  everything, 
ben  yon  first  spoke  to  me,  Mr.  Incledon,  I  told  )-ou  there  was  some  one — '' 
"  Ah !  "  cried  Mr.  Incledon  again,  still  more  sharply,  "  he  is  here  now. 
Yon  have  ceen  him  since  he  came  back  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  that,"  said  Rose.  "  Oh  !  let  me  tell  you  from  the  beginning. 
I  Mid  then  that  ho  had  never  said  anything  to  me.  I  could  not  tell  yon 
bitnaau  becunse  I  did  not  know  what  his  feelings  were — only  my  own,  of 
1 1  waa  ashamed.  Mr.  Incledon,  have  patience  with  me  a  little, 
t  hetott  ha  want  away  ho  came  to  the  Rectory  to  say  good-bye.  He 
op  a  message  to  ask  me  to  come  down,  but  mamma  went  down 
Then  his  mother  sent  me  a  little  note,  begging  me  to  go  to  bid 
kin  good-bye.  It  was  while  papa  was  ill ;  ho  held  my  hand,  and 
wmld  not  let  mo.  I  begged  him,  only  for  a  minute ;  but  he  held  my 
hiod  and  would  not  let  me  go.  I  had  to  sit  there  and  listen,  and  hear 
Ibldoor  open  and  shut,  and  then  steps  in  the  hall  and  on  the  gravel,  and 
flits  tinfntnn  coming  slowly  back  again,  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
ijataira  and  along  the  corridor.  Oh  1  I  thought  she  was  walking  on 
mj  heart  I " 

Bose'a  eyes  were  so  fall  that  she  did  not  see  how  her  listener  looked. 
Hi  held  her  hand  still,  bat  with  his  disengaged  hand  he  partially  covered 


"  Then  after  that,"  she  resumed,  pausing  for  breath,  "  all  our  tronble 
I  did  not  seem  to  care  for  anything.  It  is  dreadful  to  say  it — and 
rdiil  say  it  till  now — but  I  don't  think  I  felt  so  nnhappy  as  I  ought 
oot  poor  papa ;  I  was  so  unhappy  before.  It  did  not  break  my  heart  aa 
r  ought  to  do.  I  was  only  dull — doll — miserable,  and  did  not  care  for 
but  then  everybody  was  unhappy  ;  and  there  was  good  reason 
sd  no  one  thought  of  me.  It  went  on  like  that  till  you  came." 
ho  stirred  a  little  and  grasped  her  hand  more  tightly.  What 
A»  had  said  hitherto  hud  not  been  pleasant  to  him ;  but  yet  it  was  all 
Ixfort  ho  had  made  his  appearance  as  her  suitor — all  innocent,  visionary — 
ftawj  roiaanoe  of  youthful  liking.  Such  an  early  dream  of  the  dawning 
mj  man,  orea  the  most  rigid,  might  forgive  to  his  bride. 

"You  came — oh !  Mr.  Incledon,  do  uot  be  angry — I  want  to  tell  you 
ntrftiiini;.  If  it  vexes  you  and  hurts  yon,  will  you  mind  '/  You  came  ; 
lad  ■««"««  (old  me  that  same  night.     Oh,  bow  frightened  I  was  and 
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miserable  I  Everything  seemed  to  tarn  rooud  with  me.  8he 
loved  me,  and  that  you  were  very  good  and  very  kind  (but  that 
and  would  do  so  much  for  the  boys  and  be  a  comfort  and  help 
our  great  poverty."  At  these  words  he  stirred  again  and  looeeq 
did  not  quite  let  go,  his  grasp  of  her  hand.  Hose  was,  without 
it,  acting  like  a  skilful  surgeon,  cutting  deep  and  sharp,  that 
might  be  over  the  sooner.  He  leaned  his  head  on  his  other  hand,i 
it  away  from  her,  and  from  time  to  time  stirred  uneonscioasly 
sting  was  too  much  for  him,  but  did  not  speak.  "  And  she 
than  this.  Oh,  Mi-.  Incledon  1  I  must  tell  yon  everything,  as  if 
my  own  heart.  She  told  me  that  papa  had  not  been — consideral 
as  he  should  have  been ;  that  ho  liked  his  own  way  and  his  own 
best ;  and  that  I  was  following  him — that  I  was  doing  the  same-^ 
the  boys'  prospects  and  prolonging  our  great  poverty,  becanse  L 
want  to  marry  you,  thoagh  you  had  promised  to  help  them  i 
everything  right." 

Mr.  Incledon  dropped  Rose's  hand ;  he  turned  half  away  {t^ 
supporting  his  head  upon  both  of  his  hands,  so  that  she  did  noi^ 
face.  She  did  not  know  how  cruel  she  was,  nor  did  she  mean  to  fa 
but  simply  historical,  telling  him  everything,  as  if  she  had  b«en 
to  her  own  heart. 

"  Then  I  saw  you,"  said  Rose,  "and  told  yon — or  else  I  tli 
told  yon — and  you  did  not  mind,  but  would  not,  though  I  bogg 
give  up.  And  everything  went  on  for  a  long,  long  time.  Some 
was  very  ■WTctched ;  sometimes  my  heart  felt  (juita  dull,  and  I 
seem  to  miud  what  happened.  Sometimes  I  forgot  for  a  little  whi 
oh  I  Mr.  Incledon,  now  and  than,  though  I  tried  very  hard,  I  cc 
help  thinking  of — "aim.  I  never  did  when  I  could  help  it ;  but  sol 
when  I  saw  the  lights  on  Ankermead,  or  remembered  Bomethixi| 
said — And  all  this  time  mamma  would  talk  to  me  of  people  wIm 
their  own  will  to  the  happiness  of  others  ;  of  all  the  distress  and  n 
brought  when  we  indulged  ourselves  and  our  whims  and  fuucics  ; 
much  better  it  was  to  do  what  was  right  than  what  we  liked.  1 
got  confused  sometimes,  and  I  felt  as  if  she  was  wrong,  but  I  oa 
pot  it  into  words ;  for  how  could  it  be  right  to  deceive  a  good 
you — to  let  you  give  your  love  for  nothing,  and  marry  you  wilhoa 
for  you  ?  But  I  am  not  clever  enough  to  arguo  with  mamma, 
think,  for  a  minuto,  I  got  tlie  better  of  her ;  but  when  she  told 
WM  preferring  my  own  will  to  everybody's  happiness,  it  west 
hoart,  and  what  could  I  say  ?  Do  yon  remember  the  day  when  il 
settled  at  last  and  made  up  ?  " 

This  was  more  ibaa  the  ])0or  man  conld  b«ar.    R«  pot  qp 
with  a  wild  gosturo  to  stop  her  and  attend  a  ho«no  e: 
Bow  «M  too  mtieh  abtorbod  in  l 

"Tlis  Bight  beforalbfed  g<u  liuetory 

he  and  I  OMd  to  talk,  and  there  1  aaid  good-bje  lo  him  in  my  hi 
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it  t  kind  of  grare  orer  him,  and  gave  him  np  for  ever  and  ever — oh  i 

\'i  yon  know  bow  ?  "  snid  Rose,  the  tears  dropping  on  her  black  dress. 

bea  I  was  willing  thai  it  should  be  settled  how  jou  pleased ;  and  I  never, 

r  allowed  myself  to  think  of  him  any  more.  When  he  came  into  my  head, 

ot  to  the  schoolroom,  or  I  took  a  bard  bit  of  mnsic,  or  I  talked  to 

Bimma,  nr  heard  Patty  her  lessons.     I  would  not,  becanse  I  thought  it 

L^nld  b«  wicked  to  yon,  and  yon  so  good  to  me,  Mr.  Ineledon.     Oh  I  if 

^Hn  had  only  been  my  brother,  or  my — coasin  (she  had  almost  said,  father 

^B  uncle,  bat  br  good  luck  forbore),  how  fond  I  should  have  been  of  you  !— 

pftd  I  am  fond  of  you,"  said  Rose,  softly  proffering  the  hand  which  he  had 

(lat  away,  and  laying  it  gently  upon  his  arm.     He  shook  his  head,  and 

mide  a  little  gesture  as  if  to  put  it  off,  but  yet  the  touch  and  the  words 

not  to  bis  heart. 

"  Now  comes  the  worst  of  all,"  said  Rose.     "  I  know  it  will  hurt  yon, 

t  ret  I  must  tell  you.     After  that  there  came  the  news  of  Uncle  Edward's 

lib  ;  and  that  ho  bad  left  bis  money  to  us,  and  that  we  were  well  off 

-better  than  wo  had  ever  been.     Oh,  forgive   me  !  forgive  me  I  " 

said,  clasping  his  arm  with  both  her  hands,  "  when  I  heard  it,  it 

Mcaed  to  mo  all  in  a  moment  that  I  was  free.     Mamma  said  that  all  the 

■wificM  we  bad  been  making  would  be  unnecessary  henceforward  ;  what 

AiHiMBt  was  the  things  we  had  been  doing — dusting  the  rooms,  putting 

tk  table  straight,  helping  in  the  house — oh  I  as  if  these  could  be  called 

uciifiees  I    but  I  thought  she  meant  me.      You  are   angry — you   ai-e 

ugiy!  "  Raid  Rose.     "  I  could  not  expect  anything  else.     Bat  it  was  not 

jm,  Mr.  lucledon ;  it  was  that  I  hated  to  be  married.     I  could  not — 

tmld  not  make  up  my  mind  to  it.     I  turned  into  a  different  creature  when 

^tlioQght  that  I  was  free." 

simplicity  of  the  story  disarmed  the  man,  sharp  and  bitter  as 
I  sting  and  mortification  of  listening  to  this  too  artless  tale.     "  Poor 
(iiU)  poor  child  I  "  he  murmured,  in  a  softer  tone,  unclasping  the  deli- 
fingers  from  his  arm  ;  and  then,  with  an  effort,  "  I  am  not  angry. 
)  cm ;  let  me  hear  it  to  the  end." 
'  Whan  mamma  saw  how  glad  I  was,  she  stopped  it  all  at  once,"  said 
eontrolliog  herself.     "  She  said  I  was  just  the  same   as  ever— 
ilnys  self-indulgent,  thinking  of  myself,  not  of  others — and  that  I  was  as 
nseb  bound  as  ever  by  honour.     There  was  no  longer  any  question  of 
Ui«  boy*,  or  of  help  to  the  family ;  but  she  said  honour  was  just  as  much 

)b«  considered,  and  that  I  had  pledged  my  word " 

"  Rose,"  quietly  said  Mr.  Inclcdon,  "  spare  me  what  yon  can  of  these 

auDS — yon  bad  pledged  your  word  ?  " 
She  drew  away  half  frightened,  not  expecting  the  harsher  tone  in  his 
'niee,  though  she  bad  expected  bim  to  "  be  angry,"  as  she  said.  "  For- 
pn  me,"  aba  went  on,  subdued,  "  I  was  so  disappointed  that  it  made 
fit  «3d.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  I  could  not  see  any  reason  for  it 
■V— asj  good  in  it ;  and,  at  last,  when  I  was  almost  crazy  with  thinking, 
T— ru»  away." 
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"  You  ran  away  ?  " — Mr.  Incledon  raised  his  head,  indignanL 
mother  has  lied  all  round,"  he  said,  fiercely ;  then,  bethinking  1 
"  I  bog  your  pardon.     Mrs.  Damerel  no  doubt  had  her  reasons  for  whi 
she  said." 

"  There  was  only  one  place  I  could  go  to,"  said  Bose,  timidjy,  "Mil 
Margetts',  where  I  was  at  school.  I  went  up  to  the  station  for  the  eari 
train  that  nobody  miglit  see  me.  I  was  very  much  frightened.  Son 
one  was  standing  there ;  I  did  not  know  who  he  was — be  came  by  th 
train,  I  think ;  but  after  I  had  got  into  the  carriage  he  came  in  afler  tat 
'Ms.  Incledon  I  it  was  uot  his  fault,  neither  his  nor  mine.  I  had  not  boei 
thinking  of  him.  It  was  not  for  him,  but  only  not  to  be  married- 
to  be  free " 

"  Of  mo,"  he  said,  with  a  bitter  smile  ;  "  but,  in  short,  yon  me( 
whether  by  intention  or  not — and  Mr.  Wodehoose  took  advantage  of  hi 
opportunities  ?" 

"  He  told  me,"  said  Rose,  not  looking  at  Mr.  Incledon,  "  what  I  h» 
known  ever  so  long  without  being  told ;  but  I  said  nothing  to  him ;  what  cool 
I  say  ?  I  told  him  all  that  had  happened.  He  took  me  to  Mids  M&t]gelU' 
and  there  we  parted,"  snid  Rose,  with  a  momentary  pause  and  a  dM 
sigh.  "  Since  then  I  hare  done  nothing  but  think  and  think.  No  oa 
has  come  near  me — no  one  has  written  to  me.  I  hare  been  left  alooe  t 
go  over  and  over  it  all  in  my  own  mind.  I  have  done  so  till  I  was  Dtwl 
mad,  or  at  least,  everything  seemed  going  round  with  mo  and  ertijUam 
confused,  and  I  could  not  t«ll  what  was  right  and  what  wofl  wroa| 
Oh  !  "  cried  Rose,  lifting  her  bead  in  natural  eloquence,  with  eyes  whie 
looked  beyond  him,  and  a  certain  elevation  and  abstraction  in  her  fitfi 
"  I  don't  think  it  is  a  thing  in  which  only  right  and  wrong  are  to  b 
considered.  When  you  love  one  and  do  not  love  another,  it  must ! 
something ;  and  to  marry  unwillingly,  that  is  nothing  to  content  a  : 
It  is  a  wrong  to  him ;  it  is  not  doing  right ;  it  is  treating  him  nnkindlj' 
cruelly  1  It  is  as  if  he  wanted  you,  anyhow,  like  a  cat  or  a  dog  ;  Dok  a 
if  he  wanted  you  worthily,  as  his  companion."  Rose's  eoarage  foiled  ht 
after  this  little  outburst ;  her  high  looks  came  down,  her  voice  sank  an* 
faltered,  her  head  drooped.  Bhe  rose  up,  and  clasping  her  baadi 
together,  went  on  in  low  tones :  "  Mr.  Incledon,  I  nm  engaged  to  yoo;  ! 
belong  to  you.  I  trust  your  justice  and  yonr  kindness  more  than  aog 
thiug  cl86.  If  you  say  I  am  to  marry  yon,  I  will  do  it.  Take  it  oov  iati 
your  own  hands.  If  I  think  of  it  any  more  I  will  go  mad  ;  bat  I  vill  di 
whatever  yon  say." 

Ho  was  walking  np  and  down  the  room,  with  hi*  fc«e  nTertod,  a&i 
with  pain  and  anger  and  himuliation  in  hia  heart.     A'  .c  he  ha 

brlio-L'd  he  was  leading  Rose  towards  the  reasonable  1...  ...  .lim  whki 

was  all  he  hoped  for.     Be  bad  supposed  bimsolf  in  almoet  a  ]qHj  poel 
i'  '    'his  yooog,  fresh,  simple  creature  more  in  evei^  way  than  ill 

< '  had  bol  for  hicn — a  higher  positioD.  aloT«  more  oobl*4kti 

any  foolish  boy-andgirl  attachmont.     To  ibtd  oat  in  a  momeai  hnt  ^M 
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tlte  re&l  stale  of  the  case  had  been,  and  to  have  conjured  np 
I  him  the  picture  of  a  martyr-girl,  creeping  and  stmggling,  and  a 
Dotibor  "  with  a  host  of  potty  maxims  preaching  down  her  daughter's 
itort,"  was  intolerable  to  Lim.  He  had  never  been  so  mortified,  so 
abied  in  all  his  life.  He  walked  up  and  down  the  room  in  a  ferment, 
that  sense  of  the  unbearable  which  is  so  bitter.  Unbearable  I — yet 
somehow ;  a  something  not  to  be  ignored  or  cast  off.  It  said 
..se's  concluding  appeal  thai  he  heard  it  at  all,  and  took  in  the 
of  it  in  his  agitation  and  hot  indignant  rage  ;  but  ho  did  hear  it  and 
oehed  him.  "  If  you  eay  I  am  to  marry  you,  I  will  doit."  He  stopped 
ibort  in  hia  impntient  walk.  Should  he  say  it — in  mingled  despite  and  love 
— tml  keep  her  to  her  word  ?  He  came  np  to  her  and  took  her  clasped  hands 
bis,  half  in  anger  half  in  tenderness,  and  looked  her  in  the  face. 
"  If  I  uy  you  are  to  marry  me,  you  will  do  it  ?  You  pledge  yourseli 
Itiiai  ?  Yon  will  marry  me,  if  I  please  ?  " 
'Yes,"  said  Itose,  very  pale,  looking  np  at  him  steadfastly.  She 
trembled  nor  hesitated.     She  had  gone  beyond  any  saperfioial 

Ihea  he  stooped  and  kissed  her  with  a  passion  which  was  rough — 
ilmmt  brutal.  Rose's  pale  face  flushed,  and  her  slight  figure  wavered 
lib  a  TMd  ;  bat  she  neither  shrank  nor  complained.  He  bad  a  right  to 
&tate  to  her — she  had  put  it  into  his  hands.  The  look  of  those  large 
iumeBt  eyes,  from  which  all  conflict  had  departed,  which  had  grown 
iMnet  ia  their  wistfitlness,  holding  fast  at  least  by  one  clear  duty, 
tcBl  to  his  heart.  He  kept  lookiug  at  her,  but  she  did  not  quail.  She 
I  ao  thought  but  her  word,  and  to  do  what  she  had  said. 
"Boao,"  be  said,  "you  are  a  cheat,  like  all  women.  You  come  to 
insult  me  and  stub  me,  and  say  then  you  will  do  what 
lurc,  looking  at  me  with  innocent  eyes  like  an  angel. 
'  eoold  you  lind  it  in  your  heart — if  you  have  a  heart — to  tell  me  all 
i»  ?  How  dare  you  put  that  dainty  little  cruel  foot  of  yours  upon  my 
Betk,  and  scorn  and  torture  me — ^how  dare  you,  how  dare  you  I  "  There 
CUDS  a  glimmer  into  his  eyes,  as  if  it  might  have  been  some  moisture 
up  by  means  beyond  his  control,  and  he  held  her  hands  with  such 
( that  it  seemed  to  Rose  he  shook  her,  whether  willingly  or  not.  But 
Dot  shrink.  She  looked  up  at  him,  her  eyes  growing  more  aind 
J,  and  though  he  hurt  her,  did  not  complain. 
that  you  might  know  all  the  truth,"  she  said,  almost  under 
Now  you  know  everything  and  can  judge — and  I  will  do 

U  .roa  MT." 

lif  held  her  so  for  a  miuute  longer,  which  seemed  eternity  to  Rose  ; 
1  ko  lot  h«r  hands  drop  and  turned  away. 

^It  if  not  you  who  are  to  blame,  "  he  said,  "not  you,  but  your 
have  sold  you.     Good  God  I — do  all  women  traffic  in 
bd  blood  •?  " 
^'So  &6t  My  aol  "  cried  Rose,  with  sudden  tears — "you  shall  not! 
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I  vill  not  hear  it  I      Sho   has  been  wrong ;    bat  that  was  not  « 
ehe  meant." 

Mr.  Incledon  laughed — ^bis  mood  Bcemed  to  have  changed  all  i 
moment.  "  Come,"  he  eaid,  "Rose.  Perhaps  it  is  not  (jnite  deeoi 
for  you,  a  young  lady,  to  be  here  alone.  Come  I  I  will  take  yot 
your  mother,  and  then  yon  shall  hear  what  I  have  got  to  say." 

She  walked  out  of  the  great  house  by  his  side  as  if  she  were  i 
dream.  What  did  he  mean  ?  The  suspense  became  terrible  to  her ; 
she  could  not  guess  what  he  would  say.  Her  poor  little  feet  twisted  i 
each  other  and  she  stumbled  and  staggered  with  weakness  as  she  « 
•long  beside  him — stumbled  so  mnch  that  he  made  her  take  his  arm,  ( 
led  her  carefully  along,  with  now  and  then  a  kind  but  meaningless  w( 
Before  they  entered  the  White  Honse,  Hose  was  leaning  almost  her  wt 
weight  upon  his  supporting  arm.  The  world  was  swimming  and  floal 
around,  the  trees  going  in  circles,  now  above,  now  below  her,  she  thonj 
6be  was  but  half  eonseious  when  she  went  in,  stumbling  across 
threshold,  to  the  little  hall,  all  bright  with  Mr.  Inclcdon's  flowers.  ^ 
she  to  be  his,  too,  like  one  of  them — a  flower  to  carry  about  wheicvM 
'  went,  passive  and  helpless  na  one  of  the  plants — past  resistanofl,  aim 
past  sufiering  ?  "  I  am  afi-aid  she  is  ill ;  take  care  of  her,  Agatha,"  i 
Mr.  Incledon  to  her  sister,  who  came  rushing  open-mouthed  and  op 
eyed  ;  and,  leaving  her  there,  he  strode  unannounced  into  the  drawi 
room  to  meet  the  real  author  of  his  discomfiture,  an  antagonist  m 
worthy  of  his  steel  and  against  whom  he  could  nse  his  weapons  1 
less  compunction  than  against  the  submissive  Rose. 

Mrs.  Damerel  had  been  occupied  all  the  morning  with  Mr.  Nolan,  % 

had  obeyed  her  summons  on  the  first  day  of  Rose's  flight,  but  whom  i 

'bad  dismissed  when  she  ascertained  where  her  daughter  was,  aHini 

rhim  that  to  do  nothing  was  the  best  policy,  as  indeed  it  had  prored  to  ' 

rThe  Curate  had  gone  home  that  evening  obedient ;  bat  moved  by  I 

[electrical   impulse  which    seemed  to    have  set  aU  minds  interested 

ose  in  motion  on  that  special  day,  had  come  back  this  morning  to  oi 

tier  mother  to  go  to  her,  or  to  allow  him  to  go  to  her.     Mr.  Kolao'i  i 

cnce  had  famished  an  exense  to  ^Irs.  Damerel  for  declining  to  i 

jroung  Wodehouse,  who  had  asked  to  see  her  immediately  after  I 

She  was  discussing  even  then  with  the  Curate  how  to  got  riil 

what  to  say  to  him,  and  what  it  was  best  to  do  to  bring  Rose  back  1 

Itty.     "  I  can't  see  so  clear  as  yon  that  it's  her  doty,  in  all  tba  i 
"stances,"  the  Curate  had  said,  doubtfully.     "Wlr  '•■exit 

do  with  a  matter  of  right  and  wrong — of  truth  an  ?  "  ena 

Damerel.     "She  mast  keep  ber  word."     It  was  at  this  preeiM 
of  the  conversation  that  Mr.  Incledon  appeared ;  and  I  snpposo  i 
have  seen  something  in  his  aspect  and  th«  crprcssion  of  his  fa< 
showed  some  strange  event  had  happened.     Mrs.  DamcrftI  gave  a  Iq 
and  the  mascles  of  Mr.  Inclodon's  month  wera  morod  by  oiia.i 
strange  contortions  whi«b  in  such  coses  ara  soppoaed  to  do  •( 
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nmls.  He  bowed  low,  with  a  mock  reverenoe  to  Mr.  Nolan,  bnt  did  not 
fotontluB  hand. 

"  I  praanme,"  he  said,  "  that  this  gentlemaa  is  in  the  secret  of  my 
hmiliation,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  fiunily,  and  that  I  need  not  hesitate 
to  ny  what  I  haTO  to  say  before  him.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that 
lolttgB  a  eitole  of  friends  interest  themselves  in  my  afiairs." 

"  Yfbai  do  yon  mean  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Damerel.  "  Tonr  hnmiliation ! 
HiTe  yoa  snstained  any  humiliation  ?    I  do  not  know  what  yon  mean." 

"  Oh  I  I  can  make  it  very  clear,"  he  said,  with  the  same  smile. 
"Tour  daughter  has  been  with  me ;  I  have  jnst  brought  her  home." 

"  Vfhat  I  Rose  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  starting  to  her  feet ;  bat  he 
flopped  her  before  she  coold  make  a  step. 

"  Do  not  go,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  more  important  that  yon  shonld  stay 
Iwn.  What  have  I  done  to  yon  that  yoa  shoold  have  thus  hombled  me 
to  the  dast  ?  Did  I  ask  yoa  to  sell  her  to  me  ?  Did  I  want  a  wife  for 
bin?  Should  I  have  authorized  anyone  to  persecute  an  innocent  girl, 
Hid  drive  her  almost  mad  for  me  ?  Good  heavens,  for  me  I  Think  of  it, 
if  joa  can.  Am  I  the  sort  of  man  to  be  forced  on  a  girl— to  be  married 
u  a  matter  of  duty  ?  How  dared  yoa — how  dared  anyone  insult  me 
lol" 

Hn.  Damerel,  who  had  risen  to  her  feet,  sank  into  a  chur,  and 
eorered  her  face  with  her  hands.  I  do  not  think  she  had  ever  once 
liken  into  consideration  this  side  of  the  qnestion. 

"  Hr.  Incledon,"  she  stammered,  "  you  have  been  misinformed ; 
joa  si«  mistaken.    Indeed,  indeed,  it  is  not  so." 

*<  IGsinformed  I  "  he  cried ;  "mistaken  I  I  have  my  information  from 
tlu  very  foontainhead — from  the  poor  child  who  has  been  all  bnt  sacrificed 
to  this  supposed  commercial  transaction  between  you  and  me,  which  I 
i&oim  altogether  for  my  part.  I  never  made  such  a  bargain,  nor  thought 
of  it  I  never  asked  to  buy  your  Rose.  I  might  Jiave  won  her,  perhaps," 
h(  added,  calming  himself  with  an  effort,  "  if  you  had  let  ns  alone, 
or  I  should  have  discovered  at  once  that  it  was  labour  lost.  Look  here. 
We  have  been  friends,  and  I  never  thought  of  you  till  to-day  but  with 
nepeet  and  kindness.    How  could  yon  put  such  an  affront  on  me  9  " 

"Oently,  genUy,"  said  Mr.  Nolan,  growing  red;  "  you  go  too  far, 
it.  If  Mrs.  Damerel  has  done  wrong,  it  was  a  mistake  of  the  judgment, 
lot  of  the  heart." 

"The  heart  I"  he  cried,  contemptuously;  "how  much  heart  was 
there  in  it  ?  On  poor  Rose's  side,  a  broken  one ;  on  mine,  a  heart 
deedved  and  deluded.  Pah  I  do  not  speak  to  me  of  hearts  or  mistakes ; 
Iim  too  deeply  mortified — too  much  wronged  for  that." 

"Ur.  Incledon,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  rising,  pale  yet  self-possessed, 
"I  may  have  done  wrong,  as  you  say  ;  but  what  I  have  done,  I  did  for 
t^  dnld's  advantage  and  for  yours.  You  were  told  she  did  not  love  you, 
M  yoa  persevered ;  and  I  believed,  and  believe  still,  that  when  she  knew 
TOO  better — when  she  was  your  wife — she  would  love  you.    I  may  have 
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pressed  her  too  far ;  bnt  it  \ras  no  moro  a  commercial  transaoi 
more  a  sale  of  mj  daughter — "  she  said,  with  a  bnming  flash  con 
her  face — "  no  moro  than  I  tell  you.  You  do  me  as  much  wroi^ 
say  I  have  done  you Rose  !  Rose !  " 

Rose  came  in,  followed  by  Agatha,  with  her  hat  off,  which 
more  clearly  the  waste  which  emotion  and  fatigue,  weary  anxiety, 
abstinence,  and  mental  Buffering  had  worked  upon  her  &ce.  8h€l 
hands  clasped  loosely  yet  firmly,  in  the  altitude  which  had 
habitual  to  her,  and  a  palo  smile  like  the  wannest  of  winter  soil 
her  face.  Bhe  came  up  very  quietly,  and  stood  between  the  tw 
ghost,  Agatha  said,  who  stood  trembling  behind  her. 

"Mamma,  do  not  be  angry,"  she  said,  softly;  "I  have 
everything,  and  I  am  quite  ready  to  do  whatever  he  decides.  In 
he  ought  to  know  everything,  for  it  is  he  who  is  most  cuncei 
and  me." 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

Captain  Wodeuouse  did  not  get  admission  to  the  White  Haaee 
until  the  aflcmoou.  He  was  not  to  be  discouraged,  though  the 
he  got  were  of  a  depressing  nature  enough.  "  Mrs.  Damerel  was 
and  could  not  see  him ;  would  he  come  later  ?  "  "  Mrs.  Daa 
still  engaged — more  engaged  than  ever."  And  while  Mary  Jane 
door  ajar,  Edward  heard  a  voioe  raised  high,  with  an  indigni 
speaking  continuously,  which  was  the  voice  of  Mr.  lucledon, 
did  not  identify  it.  Later  still,  Mrs.  Damerel  was  still  eogaj 
as  he  turned  despairing  from  the  door,  Agatha  rushed  out,  wi 
looks,  and  with  a  message  that  if  he  come  back  at  three  o' 
mother  would  sec  him.  "  Rose  has  come  home,  and  oh  I  there 
such  a  business  1 "  Agatha  whispered  into  hia  ear  before  she  r\x 
again.  She  knew  a  lover,  and  especially  a  favoured  lover,  by 
as  some  girls  do  ;  but  Agatha  had  the  advantage  of  always  kna< 
own  mind,  and  never  would  be  the  centre  of  anv  imbroulu 
oufortunate  Rose. 

"Are  you  going  back  to  the  White  ITij-.i;,  ,.^';iuV     saij 
house.     " I  wonder  how  you  can  bososenili,  il.lwurd.     I  woii 
hut  in  haud,  to  any  giil,  if  I  were  jou;  and  when  yoo  know 
is  ongagod  to  another  man.  and  bo  a  great  deal  bettor  c'^'  "    - 
Bow  oan  you  show  so  little  spirit  7    There  are  more  R' 
than  one,  utid  sweeter  Rusch  and  richer,  won'  '  U>  havo 

I  had  thought  you  haJ  bo  liitio  iiruDi'c  iirlJf.  ! 
joa  to  como  here. 

"I  don't  thiuk  li  M  ,    iuid  I^aAora, 

»  Ciehlo  joke  of  it ;  '■  i  o  new  and  then  toj 

mouiB." 

"  Vofl  were  not  always  so  poor-spuiwu,    mun  ma  luuU 
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^zl  who  has  taraed  joxa  head.     And  she  is  not  even  there ;  she  has 
to  town  to  get  her  trousseau  and  choose  her  weddiiig  silks,  so  they 
id  jon  may  be  sure,  if  she  is  engaged  like  that,  she  does  not  want 
nnipded  of  joa." 

I  sappose  noit,"  said  Edn'ard,  drearily ;   "  bat  as  I  promised  to  go 
tftsk,  I  think  I  must.     I  ought  at  least  to  bid  them  good-bye." 

**Ofa1    if  that  is  all,"   said  Mi-s.  Wodehoose,   pacified,    "go,  my 

&mcr ;   umI  mind  you  put  the  Tery  best  face  upon  it.     Don't  look  as  if  it 

*cre  KBjlhisg  to  you ;    congratulate  them,  and  say  yon  are  glad  to  hear 

AOTono  BO  nice  as  Mr.  Incledon  is  to  be  the  gentleman.     Oh  I  if  I 

in  Toor  place,  I  should  know  what  to  say  I    I  should  give  Miss  Rose 

ig  to  remember.     I  should  tell  her  I  hoped  she  would  be  happy 

her  gt&nd  house,  and  was  glad  to  hear  that  the   settlements  were 

iiything  they  ought  to  be.     She  would  feel  that,  yon  may  be  snre  ;  for 

«  giri  that  seta  up  for  romance  and  poetry  and  all  that  don't  like  to  be 

sapposod  mercenary.     She  should  not  soon  forget  her  parting  with  me." 

"Do   yon  think  I  wish  to  hurt  and  wound  her?"    said  Edward. 
"  Sorely  DO.     If  she  is  happy,  I  will  wish  her  more  happiness.     She  has 

PHnr  harmed  me — no,  mother.     It  cannot  do  a  man  any  harm,  even  if 
I  make*  htm  unhappy,  to  thinlc  of  a  woman  as  I  think  of  Rose." 
ft  "Oh  1  you  have  no  spirit,"  cried  Mrs.  Wodehouse  ;    "  I  don't  know 
pn  u  son  of  mine  can  take  it  so  cosily.      Rose,  indeed  1    Her  very  name 
ailtt^  1  boU  I  " 

Bdi  i^j»jiu  s  blood  was  very  far  from  boiling  as  he  walked  across  the 
fintn  ibr  the  third  time  that  day.     The  current  of  life  i°an  cold  and  low  in 
'  .:■:..     ']■'  I   fi.  IV  determination  of  the  morning  to  "  have  it  out  "  with  Mrs. 
i'jiuiTii,  luid  know  his  fate  and  Rose's  fate,  had  fallen  into  a  despairing 
tnulation  at  least  to  see  her  for  the  last  time,  to  bid  her  forget  everything 
tUt  hrul  pn-^i.l,  and  try  himself  to  forget.     If  her  fate  was  sealed,  and 
:- '  h'li^  >  r  lu  ijcr  own  power  to  alter,  that  was  all  a  generous  man  could 
lb;  and  ha  felt  sure,  from  the  voices  he  had  heard,  and  from  the  air 
M  ap'tatioQ  abont  the  honse,  and  from  Agatha's  hasty  communication, 
tlut  Lhix  day  had  been  a  crisis  to  more  than  himself.     He  met  Mr.  Incle- 
don ai  he  i;  1  the  house.   His  rival  looked  at  him  gravely  without 
mils,  ail :  ^ ..      I  him  with  an  abrupt  "  good  morning."     Mr.  Incledon 
ivd  not  the   air  of  n  triumphant  lover,  and  there  was  something  of 
""r*^^^^'        '  '  '     '     '  o  in  his  look  as   his  eves   lingered  for  a 
tamaatni'.  ;  so  it  appeared  to  Edward,  though  I  think 
lt«ti  nihar  regret,  and  n  certain  wistful  envy  that  was  in  Mr.  luoledou's 
-'■>tuj(t  fellow,  not  half  so  clover,  or  so   cultivated,  or  so 
:uself,  had  won  the  prize  which  he  had  tried  for  and  foiled. 
I  disturbed  by  unusual  emotion,  but  be  was  not 
....     .        ;  .iits  ;  but  then  the  other  beUevcdthat  ho  himself 
Um  fstlare,  and  tlmt  Mr.  Incledon  had  succeeded,  and  interpreted  his 
s,  M  wa  a!'    '               '        !  <  the  oommeutary  in  our  own  minds. 
ttaod  Kflbt  Ob  I  va  crer  after  this  meeting.    Ju&^  gu^\^Q 
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the  White  Honse  he  encooniered  Mr.  Nolan,  going  out  to  walk  with  t 

Idren.  "  Now  that  the  gale  is  over,  the  little  boats  are  going  ont  liin 
ifow,"  said  the  Curate,  looking  at  him  with  a  smile.  It  was  not  !i 
Mr.  Nolan's  usnal  good  nature,  poor  Edward  Uionght.  He  was  nsher 
in  at  once  to  the  drawing-room,  where  Mrs.  Damerel  sat  in  a  great  eha 
leaning  back,  with  a  look  of  weakness  and  exhaustion  quite  out  of  heepi 
with  her  usual  energy.  She  held  ont  her  hand  to  him  withoat  risii 
Her  eyes  wore  red,  as  if  sho  had  been  shedding  tears,  and  there  w 
a  flush  upon  hor  face.  Altogether,  her  appearance  bon-ilJered  hii 
one  in  the  world  had  ever  seen  Mrs.  Damerel  looking  like  this  bcfor 

"  I  am  afraid  yon  will  think  me  importunate,  coming  back  so 
he  said,  "  but  I  felt  that  I  must  see  you.     Not  that  I  come  with  ma 
hope ;  but  still  it  is  better  to  know  the  very  worst,  if  there  is 
to  hear." 

"  It  depends  on  what  you  think  worst  or  best,"  she  said.  "  Mr.  Wod 
house,  you  told  me  you  were  promoted — you  are  captain  now,  and  y 
have  a  ship  ?  " 

"  Commander :  and  alas  1  under  orders  for  China,  with  ten  days'^f 
leave,"  he  said,  with  a  faint  smile  ;  "  though  perhaps,  on  the  whole^l 
may  be  best.  Mrs.  Damerel,  may  I  not  ask — for  liose  ?  Fordou  me  I 
calling  her  so — I  can't  think  of  hor  otherwise.  If  it  is  all  settled  ai 
made  np,  and  my  poor  chance  over,  may  I  not  see  her,  only  for  a  U 
minutes?  If  you  think  what  a  dismal  little  story  mine  has  been- 
sent  away  without  seeing  her  a  year  ago,  then  raiseii  into  sudden  hop*  I 
our  chance  meeting  the  other  morning,  and  now,  I  suppose, , 
banishment  for  ever " 

"  Slay  a  little,"  she  said  ;  "  I  have  had  a  very  exciting  day,  i 
much  worn  ont.     Must  you  go  in  ten  days  ?  " 

"  Alas  1  "  said  Wodehouse,  "  and  even  my  poor  fortnight  got  witi 
difficulty — though  perhaps  on  the  whole  it  is  better,  Mrt<.  Damerol. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  have  patience  a  moment ;  things  have  tamed  Os 
very  differently  from  what  I  wished.  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  piMfl 
scarcely  resigned,  to  what  you  have  all  done  between  yon.  YoQ  si 
nothing  to  offer  my  daughter,  nothing  1  and  she  has  nothing  to  eontribol 
on  her  side.  It  is  all  selfish  inclination,  what  yon  liked,  not  what  wa 
best,  that  has  swayed  you.  Yon  had  not  self-d«nial  enongfa  to  ket 
silent ;  she  had  not  self-denial  enongh  to  consider  that  thi^t  is  not  a  Ikia 
for  a  day  but  for  life  ;  and  the  consequences,  I  snppose,  as  osoal,  will  h 
npon  me.  All  my  life  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  bat  toil  to  Biake  \a  ^ 
the  misfortunes  caused  by  solf-indnlgence.  Others  baro  had 
ad  pleiiEittro,  and  I  have  paid  the  penalty.  I  thought  tar 
ive  been  different,  hut  I  have  been  mistaken,  as  yon  m*." 

•'T      '       .  ..    .  I  .  '  0  to  joor  meaning— .that  you  I 

bg  ri'i  0  depressed  hasii  had 

and  flatter  and  thump  against  his  young  breast. 

'  Ah  ;  that  is  true,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  rising  with  a  ai^h. 
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'hands  of  it;  and  for  the  rest  70a  will  prefer  to  hear  it  from 
than  from  me." 

Ho  itood  Id  the  middle  of  the  room  speechless  when  she  closed  the 
doorbehiod  her,  and  heard  her  soft  steps  going  in  regular  measure  through 
ihe  ktill  house,  as  Rose  had  heard  them  once.  Hnw  still  it  was !  the 
Imtm  Haltering  at  the  open  window,  the  birds  singing,  Mrs.  Damerel's 
fcoWeps  MODdiiig  fainter,  his  heart  beating  louder.  Bat  he  had  not  very 
|»og  to  woib 

KoIoD  and  the  cUiUren  went  out  on  the  river,  and  rowed  up  that 
relj  reach  past  Alfrodsbui^-,  skirling  the  bank,  which  was  pink  with 
hnduihcs  of  the  wild  rose  and  sweet  with  the  feathery  flowers  of  the 
Qae«B  of  the  Meadows.    Dick  flattered  himself  that  he  pulled  an  exoellout 
bow,  and  the  Curate,  who  loved  the  children's  chatter,  and  themselves, 
bamoiired  the  boy  to  the  top  of  his  bent.     Agatha  steered,  and  felt  it  an 
&nt  duty,  and  Patty,  who  had  uothiug  else  to  do,  leaned  her  weight 
er  iho  side  of  the  boat,  and  did  her  host  to  capsize  it,  clutching  at  the 
roses  and  the  meadow-queen.     They  shipped  their  oars  and  floated 
DWB  with  thu  stream  when  they  had  gone  as  for  as  they  cored  to  go,  and 
vent  np  the  hill  again  to  the  White  House  in  a  perfect  bower  of  wild 
floven,  though  the  deUcate  rose  blossoms  began  to  droop  in  the  warm 
puf  of  Iho  children  before  they  got  home.     When  they  rushed  in,  flood 
ii>g  the  honse  all  through  and  through  with  their  voices  and  their  joyous 
Imath  aod  their  flowers,  they  found  all  the  rooms  empty,  the  drawiug- 
■ileat,  in  a  green  repose,  and  not  a  creature  visible.     But  while 
.  rushed  upstairs,  calling  upon  her  mother  and  Eose,  Mr.  Nolan  saw 
,  from  the  window  which  set  his  mind  at  rest.     Two  young  figures 
bor,  one  leaning  on  the  other — two  heads  bent  close,  talking  too  low 
far  any  btoring  bat  their  own.     The  Curate  looked  at  them  with  a  smile 
ud  a  sigh.     They  had  attained  the  height  of  blessedness.     What  better 
nald  Um  world  give  them  ?  and  yet  the  good  Curate's  sigh  was  not  all  for 
tUdiMppointed,  nor  his  smile  for  their  happiness  alone. 

Tbe  loven  were  happy ;  hut  there  are  drawbacks  to  every  mortal  fell- 
city.  Tb»  fact  that  Edward  had  but  nine  days  left,  and  that  their  fate 
ont  alUr  that  be  inil  in  obscurity  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  very 
Mooaa  drawback  to  their  happiness.  Bat  their  good  fortune  did  not  for- 
iikft  them  ;  or  rather,  to  speak  more  truly,  the  disappointed  lover  did  not 
imke  tbo  girl  who  hod  appealed  to  him,  who  had  mortified  and  tortured 
Ilia,  and  promised  with  all  the  unconscious  cruelty  of  candour  to  marry 
:  if  he  tuld  her  to  do  so.  Mr.  loclcdou  went  straight  to  town  from  the 
lite  House,  intent  on  finishing  the  work  he  had  begun.  He  had 
OD  Mni.  Damcrcl  as  n  duty  to  him,  as  a  recompense  for  all  that 
I  tatttni  at  her  bands,  the  task  of  receiving  W^odehouse,  and  sane- 
be  love  which  her  daughter  had  given  ;  and  he  went  up  to  town 
imiralty,  to  his  firiend  whose  unfortunate  leniency  had  permitted 
[  nQor  to  rctam  home.    Mr.  Inclodou  treated  the  matter  hghtly, 
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making  n  joke  of  it.    "I  told  yon  he  wns  not  to  come  home,  but  to  be  sent 
off  as  for  ns  possible,"  be  snid. 

"  Why,  what  barm  conld  the  poor  young  fellow  do  in  a  fortnight  ?  " 
said  my  Lord.  "  I  find  I  knew  bis  father — a  fine  fellow  aad  a  good  officer. 
The  son  shftli  be  kept  in  mind,  both  for  his  sako  and  yonrs." 

"  He  ha8  done  nil  the  harm  that  was  apprehended  in  his  fortnight," 
said  Mr.  Incledon,  "  and  now  yon  must  give  him  an  extenition  of  leave — 
enough  to  bo  married  in.  There's  nothing  else  for  it.  You  onght  t<i 
do  your  best  for  him,  for  it  is  yonr  fault." 

Upon  which  my  Lord,  who  wns  of  a  genial  natnre,  laughed  and 
inquired  into  the  story,  which  Mr.  Incledon  related  to  him  afl«r  a  faahioa 
in  a  way  which  amused  him  hugely.  The  consequence  was  that  ComniBB' 
der  Wodehonse  got  his  leave  extended  to  three  mouths,  and  was  tnins- 
ferred  from  the  China  station  to  the  Meditorrnnean.  Mr.  Incledon  nBvei 
told  them  who  was  the  author  of  this  benefit,  though  I  think  they  bu 
little  dilHcnlly  iu  guessing.  He  sent  Rose  u  jmruve  of  pearls  and  tor 
qnoiacs,  simple  enough  for  her  youth,  and  the  position  she  bad  preferre< 
to  his,  and  sent  the  diamouds  which  had  been  reset  for  her  back  to  hii 
bankers ;  and  then  ho  went  abroad.  He  did  not  go  back  to  Whitton,  mn 
for  necessary  arrangements,  but  sent  for  all  he  wanted ;  and  alUr  tiw 
morning's  work  iu  the  White  House,  returned  to  Dinglufield  no  mon  fa 
years. 

After  this  there  was  no  possible  reason  for  delay,  and  Rose  was  msnix 
to  her  sailor  in  the  parish  church  by  good  Mr.  Nolan,  and  instead  of  any  oth* 
wedding  tour  went  off  to  cruise  with  him  in  the  Mediterranean.  She  hai 
regained  her  bloom,  and  merited  her  old  name  again  before  the  day  of  (hi 
simple  wedding.  Happiness  brought  back  colour  and  fragrance  to  tbi 
Rose  in  Juno ;  but  traces  of  the  storm  that  had  almost  crushed  Ler  nova 
altogether  disappeared,  from  her  heart  at  least,  if  they  did  &om  Ler  fiice 
She  cried  over  Mr.  Ineledon's  letter  the  day  before  she  became  Ed«vi 
Wodohouse's  wife.  She  kissed  the  turquoises  when  she  fastened  thM 
about  her  pretty  neck.  Love  is  the  best,  no  doubt ;  but  it  would  be  htfi 
if  to  other  sentiments  less  intense  even  a  bride  might  not  spare  a  tear. 

As  for  I'  "  .  rs  on  either  side,  they  were  both  iiv;   "         '  v  satiaftd 

Mrs.  Wodt'i  '!ild  not  unbend  so  much  for  moui  as  toi^ 

anything  but  "Good  morning  "  to  Mrs.  Damorel,  who  had  dooe  bar  hm 
to  make  her  boy  nnhnppy ;  and  as  for  the  marriage,  sow  that  it  wn  i 
pliahed  after  so  much  fuss  oud  bother,  it  was  after  all  notbiBg  of  a  i 
for  Edward.  Mrs.  Damerel,  ou  her  side,  was  a  great  deal  loo  proud  \u  dk 
any  explanations  except  such  as  were  absolutely  neceflsoi^  to  thoas  ki 
influential  friends  who  must  be  taken  into  eTery  ooo'«  conftdonca  wbail 
sires  to  keep  a  place  "  iifidant*  I 

that  Edward  and  J:  ;;<1  that  a  yog 

supposed  to  bo  nvnr  long  .1(^0,  had  burnt  forlli  again  to  wanhij 
nothinf*  eouid  b«  dono  but  In  tell  Mr.  Incledon  ;  and  that  h*  kod  1 
like  a  hero.    The  Qroea  for  a  little  while  wad  reiy  angry  at  Ri 
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ladies  ahook  their  heads  at  her,  and  said  how  vny,  veiy  hard  it  was  on 
poor  Mr.  Ineledon.  But  Mr.  Incledon  was  gone,  and  'Whitton  shut  up, 
while  Bose  still  remained  with  all  the  excitement  of  a  pretty  wedding  in 
prospect,  and  "  a  perfect  romanco  "  in  the  shape  of  a  love-story.  Grad< 
nally,  therefore,  the  girl  was  forgiven;  the  richer  neighbours  went  up  to 
town  and  bought  their  presents,  the  poorer  ones  looked  over  their  stores 
to  see  what  they  could  give,  and  the  girls  made  pieces  of  lace  for  her,  and 
]^-enBhionB,  and  anti-macassars ;  and  thus  her  o£fenoo  was  condoned  by 
all  the  world.  Though  Mrs.  Damerel  asked  but  a  few  people  to  the 
breakfast,  the  church  was  crowded  to  see  the  wedding,  and  all  the  gardens 
in  the  parish  cut  their  best  roses  for  its  decoration ;  for  this  event  occurred 
in  July,  the  end  of  the  rose  season.  Dinglefield  Church  overflowed  with 
roses,  and  the  bridesmaids'  dresses  were  trimmed  with  them,  and  every 
man  in  the  place  had  some  sort  of  a  rosebud  in  his  coat.  And  thus  it 
vas  half  smothered  in  roses  that  the  young  people  went  away. 

Mr.  Ineledon  was  not  heard  of  for  years  after;  but  quite  lately  he 
tame  back  to  Whitton  married  to  a  beautiful  Italian  lady,  for  whose  sake 
it  was,  originally,  as  Rumour  whispered,  that  he  had  remained  unmarried 
ta  long.  This  lady  had  married  and  forsaken  him  nearly  twenty  years 
bdbre,  and  had  become  a  widow  about  the  time  that  he  loft  England.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  though  Rose's  sweet  youth  and  freshness  had 
attracted  him  to  her,  and  though  he  had  regarded  her  with  deep  tender- 
nets,  hoping  perhaps  for  a  new,  subdued,  yet  happy  life  through  her 
mtang,  there  had  been  little  passion  in  him  to  moke  his  wound  bitter  after 
the  mortification  of  the  moment.  The  Contessa  was  a  woman  of  his  own 
•ge,  who  had  been  beautiful,  and  was  magnificent,  a  regal  kind  of  crea- 
tua,  at  homo  amid  all  the  luxuries  which  his  wealth  provided,  and  filling 
a  Teiy  difierent  position  from  anything  that  could  have  been  attainable  by 
Bose.  They  dazzle  the  people  on  the  Green  when  they  are  at  Whitton, 
and  the  Contessa  is  as  gracious  and  more  inaccessible  than  any  queen. 
Sie  smiles  at  them  all  benignly,  and  thinks  them  an  odd  sort  of  gentle 
lavages,  talking  over  their  heads  in  a  voice  which  is  louder  and  rounder  than 
■nits  with  Euglish  notions.  And  it  is  reported  generally  that  Mr.  Incledon 
and  his  foreign  wife  are  "  not  happy."  I  cannot  say  anything  about  this 
one  way  or  another,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  happiness  he  shares  with  the 
Contessa  must  be  something  of  a  very  different  character  from  that  which  he 
would  have  had  with  Rose ;  higher,  perhaps,  as  mere  love  (yon  all  say)  is 
the  highest;  but  different — and  in  some  things,  perhaps,  scarcely  so  homely- 
tweet. 

When  Bose  heard  of  this,  which  she  did  iu  the  harbour  of  an  Italian 
port,  she  was  moved  by  interest  so  true  and  lively  that  her  husband  was 
almost  jealous.  She  read  her  mother's  letter  over  and  over,  and  could  not 
be  done  talking  of  it.  Captain  Wodehouse  after  a  while  had  to  go  on 
shore,  and  his  wife  sat  on  the  dock  while  the  bine  waves  grew  bluer  and 
bluer  with  evening  under  the  great  ship,  and  the  Italian  sky  lost  its  bloom 
of  flooBet,  and  the  stars  came  out  in  the  magical  heavens.    What  a  lovely 
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scene  it  vas,  the  lights  in  the  honses  twinkling  and  rising  tier  on 
little  lamps  quivering  at  the  mastheads,  the  stars  in  the  skj.  1 
her  soft  eyes,  which  were  wet — was  it  with  dew  ?  and  saw  befor 
the  snperb  Genoa  and  the  ehanned  Italian  night,  bat  the  little  6 
its  snnbnrnt  grass  and  the  honses  standing  ronnd,  in  each  one 
friendly  eyes  were  shining.  She  saw  the  green  old  drawing-ro 
White  Honse,  and  the  look  ho  cast  npon  her  as  he  tamed  and  w 
That  was  the  day  when  the  great  happiness  of  her  life  eame  npon 
yet  she  had  lost  something,  she  eonld  not  tell  what,  when  Mr, 
went  away.  And  now  he  was  married,  and  to  his  old  love,  somi 
had  gone  before  herself  in  his  heart,  and  came  after  her,  and  wi 
owner.  Rose  shed  a  few  tears  qnite  silently  in  the  soft  night, ' 
not  betray  her.  Her  heart  contracted  for  a  moment  with  a  stnui| 
was  she  jealous  of  this  unknown  woman  ?  "  God  bless  him  !"  s. 
herself,  with  a  little  outburst  of  emotion.  Did  not  she  owe  hi 
had  in  the  world  ?  good  right  had  Rose  to  bid  "  God  bloss  hi: 
yet  there  was  an  nndiscloscd  shade  of  feeling  which  was  not  ' 
happiness,  lingering  in  her  heart. 

"Do  yon  think  wo  could  find  ont  who  this  Contessa  is  f "  s 
her  husband,  when  he  returned.  "I  hope  she  is  a  good  woman 
make  him  happy." 

"  Yes,"  said  Captain  Wodohooso,  "  he  is  a  good  fellow,  and  d 
bo  happy ;  and  now  you  can  be  comfortable,  my  dear,  for  yon  t 
consoled  himself,"  he  added,  with  a  laugh. 
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3,  pho,  somewhat  late  in  life,  became  tlio  second  wife  of 

ibert  Souther,  the  Poet  Laareate,  belonged  to  the  same  family  as  Canon 

Bon-les ;  from  whose  works  he  was  wont  to  say  ho  "  had  derived 

n    more  benefit  than  from  Cowper's."      Hor  mother  was  sister    to 

Harry  BurrarJ,  who  was  made  a  baronet  for  his  services,  and 

,nd  of  the  First  Grenadier  Guards,  at  Calshot  Castle ;   of 

olil  fortress  on  the  Solent  he  was  governor. 

On  an  arm  of  the  sea,  not  very  far  from  Calshot,  and  opposite  the 

bs,  stands  the  ancient  borough-to^vn  of  Lymington,  which  sent  two 

ibers  to  Parhameut  under  the  patronage  of  the  Burrards  of  Walhamp- 

,  nntil  the  passing  of  the   Reform  Bill.     At  that  eventful  time  the 

ior  member  was  Admiral  Sir  Harry  Burrard-Nealo,  Bart.,  K.G.C.,  who 

long  boen  Naval  Aide-de-Camp  and  a  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to 

rge  the  Third ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  he  was  at  once  re-elected 

Uie  Conservative  member,  by  the  free  electors  of  Lymington. 

A  beautifnl  obelisk  which  overlooks  the  town  from  the  opposite  side 

the  river,  backed  by  the  Walhampton  woods,  marks  the  esteem  in 

«b  he  was  held  by  them,  in  the  navy,  and  in  FarUament,  by  the  royal 

fcimly,  and  by  all  who  ever  knew  him. 

A  century  ago  Lymington  retained  a  peculiarly  qnaint  and  pictoresque 
clmtcter ;  travellers  then  rode  well  armed  through  the  dangerous  tracts 
of  the  New  Forest  on  their  way  towards  London,  and  prayers  were  duly 
tfarsd  in  chorcb  for  their  safe  arrival  there. 

The  toirn  carried  on  a  good  coastbg-trade  as  far  as  Cornwall,  and 
Wimnons  both  for  its  salterns,  and  its  timber-yards  and  shipwrights. 
^^^Hjiusipal  street  ran  from  the  quays  on  the  river,  straight  np  a  long  hill 
P^m%ll  does),  and  was  composed  of  a  singukr  variety  of  houses  and 
fiiops,  of  all  heights  and  si^es.  Near  St.  Thomas'  Church  many  large 
platMal  old  dwellings,  with  shady  walled  gardens,  and  ivied  gables,  and 
wmt-fArds,  may  still  be  seen.  From  this  upper  end  of  Lymington  the 
Rad  to  the  right  leads  to  Buckland  Rings,  a  well-defined  Roman  encamp- 
mat  on  the  verge  of  the  Forest,  and  overgrown  with  trees.  At  its  foot 
Jttoi  U>  old-faahioned  small  house,  with  great  elms  partly  overshadowing 
garden  and  mossy  lawns,  called  Buckland  Cottage.  There,  in 
Caroline  Bowles  was  bom,  a  first  and  only  child. 
Two  years  afterwards,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1789,  George  the  Third, 
inmanit' '  ■       Queen  and  three  elder  Princesses,  honoured  Sir 

and  i     ',        'ie  with  a  visit;  and  were  received  at  the  Town-hall 
en  (tandbg  in  the  middle  of  the  High  Street)  by  the  Mayor  and  Cqi- 
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poration,  who,  being  introdacod  by  Lord  Delawarr,  had  the  honoar  of 
kissing  their  Majesties'  hands.  At  that  moment  the  King's  attention  was 
drawn  to  a  gannt  figure  drnped  in  a  red  gown  omameuted  with  yellow 
braid,  who  held  what  looked  like  a  gilt  dab,  and  gazed  at  him  with  Iho 
profoundest  veneration  from  the  further  end  of  the  hall. 

"  What  is  that  singular-looking  personage  ?  "  asked  the  King  of  ] 
Delawarr. 

"  Oiir  maco-bearor,  joar  Majesty,  Jedidiah  Pike,"  was  the  wl 
answer. 

Bat  the  name  (?anght  its  owner's  ear,  and  supposing  that  he  had  been 
Bommoncd,  he  advanced  hastily.  Overcome,  however,  by  his  feeling?^ 
and  seeing  the  royal  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  honest  Jedidiah  prostrated 
himself,  mace  and  oil,  at  the  foot  of  the  "  hant-pas,"  looking  np  from  the 
ground  with  an  expression  of  such  passionate  loyalty  that  the  King 
only  burst  oat  laughing,  but  also  told  him  to  get  np  and  kiss  his  ! 
which  ho  was  sure  so  good  a  subject  deserved  to  do.  Long  after 
spoke  of  "  old  Pike,"  with  tlie  same  hearty  laughter. 

This  incident  illustrates  the  general  feeling  of  Lymington  in  thow! 
days,  when  "a  Divinity,"  did  indeed,  "hedge  a  king." 

Nowhere  was  loyalty  more  truly  a  reUgion  than  at  Bncklaod  Cot 
The  little  daughter  of  the  house  was  educated  entirely  at  borne, 
father,  who  had  been  Id  the  army,  was  remarkably  silent,  and  Aotdtti^ 
the  quiet  art  of  angling.     This  taste  was  easily  gratified  ifi  » 
country  abounding  in  shadowy  pools  fringed  with  water-weed, 
rimlcta  that  drained  the  valleys,  and  often  sparldcd  in  the  snnpbine. 
these,  Iloyden  Stream  was  the  most  beautiful ;  and  there  he 
as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  trot  by  his  side  with  her  basket, 
carried  a  well-worn  copy  of  Isaac  Walton  in  his  pocket,  which  ahe  iMd 
with  delight  when  a  mere  baby  in  years.     Whether  from  Kit  Marlowe  or 
holy  Master  Herbert    she  caught  the  knack  of  rhyming,  or  from, 
great  store  of  ballads  sung  by  her  mother,  she  began  making 
verse  even  before  she  could  write.     When  she  had  mastered  that  i 
plishment,  which  she  did  also  very  early,  she  would  let  no  dbo  bat 
father  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  verses.     She  never  had  a  very  good  Mr  ( 
music,  but  if  she  heard  poetr)'  repeated,  its  rhythm  haunted  bcr 
and  waking  till  she  had  composed  something  in  the  same  measure. 
Bowles,  alarmed  by  this  precocity,  f!   '  '      "  ' 'M>ei 

of  her  reach.     The  most  anxious  p:i  .ai 

ovcr-oxcitoment  from  Gesner's  '•  Death  of  Abel."  and  thai  nceart&Bi 
ehfl  was  allowed  to  read  ;  but  it  filled  hr.r  mind  with  images  of  nm 
parity  and  devotion,  which  aD  seemed  connected  with  an  aitnr  ud  i 

ficoB.  ^M 

An>l  Ooil  Miiiit  •till,  ^^t 

So  «iU>  m>«l/ I  ui  ^H 

8nch  i^nrr  T^rwt  nfi                             m  fjc  ao  barm  ^^| 

K  iv  ^ 
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RometiiiDg  rexembling  that  I     To  work  I  went 

With  the  strong  rurjiose  which  is  strength  and  power, 

AniJ  in  a  ccrt-oin  unfrcqucnieil  nook 

fl{  onr  long  rambling  pardcn,  fenced  abont 

By  thorns  nnd  btubcg,  thick  with  summer  leaves, 

Ar  '  •' '-l  by  H  little  wnter  coaiM 

(N  ■  coutcmjitiblc  I  thought 

Fur  hir  s  miiindcrinp  rills),  uprose  full  soon 

A  inonnd  of  niosty  turf,  thnt  when  complete 

I  callcl  an  i»ltiir  :  nnd  with  wrnide  f«itb. 

Aye,  anil  «iih  feelings  of  adorin<r  love 

II."  . I!  childii.h  error,  laid  thereon 

I>  il  tribute,  jet  from  pnijcr, 

W"crnviili  I  longed  to  consecrate  the  act, 

Refraining  with  nn  undefined  fear 

(InrtinctiTp)  of  offence  :  and  there  was  donbt 

Of  perfect  hlamelcssness  (nnconscious  doubt) 

In  the  suspicions  unrelaxing  care 

Wlh  which  I  kept  my  secret. —  Tlie  Birthdaij  (1836). 

Cftroline  Boirlea  was  an  cxceedicglj  pretty  child,  and  old  relations 
ii"  1  of  the  writer's,  often  spoko  of  her  fair)--like  appearance  when 

I'  adg  or  writing  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  Bome  old  tree,  or  in  a 

mimio  care,  with  one  fiat  gtone  for  a  floor,  overhang  with  ferns  and  ivy, 
Inr  \h»  side  of  Itoyden  Stream. 

8be  spoke  French  as  soon  as  she  did  English,  for  her  grandmother, 
Urs.  George  Borrard,  or,  as  she  was  asunlly  cnUed,  Madame  Burrard, 
was  a  Jersey  lady,  and  always  spoke  her  native  langaago  in  her  own 
{•Bily.  She  was  connected  «ith  all  the  old  Norman  families  of  the 
island,  «hen>  feudal  customs  and  the  manners  of  la  vleille  cow  long  sur- 
nvod  their  disappearance  in  France.  Her  husband  was  brother  to  Sir 
Borrard,  warden  of  the  New  Forest,  and  governor  of  Calshot 
vkho  became  the  Eret  baronet  of  Walhampton.  He  had  early 
ibeiroUied  to  a  handsome  and  wealthy  Jersey  heireEs  by  a  family 
mnpafit,  and  the  marriage  was  to  take  place  when  his  regiment  returned 
FUnders.  They  bad  seen  little  of  each  other,  but  they  parted  with 
<  pTOtaise  of  keeping  up  as  constant  a  correspondence  as  the  uncertain 
i  of  those  days  allowed.  Great  was  the  youn<{  soldier's  happineas 
,  as  time  passed  on,  each  letter  from  MaJomoisello  D bo- 
more  delightful  than  the  last.  She  had  appeared  to  him  rather 
cold  and  imperious,  and  he  fancied  she  had  accepted  his  addresses  too 
nueb  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  her  letters  undeceived  him,  and  left 
Um  no  doubt  of  her  affection.  They  contained  the  fullest  accounts  of  | 
ktir  daily  life  at  the  old  chateau,  with  all  the  little  adventures  that  befel 
hersalf  and  her  friends,  deacxibed  in  the  most  amusing  way,  and  with  a 
ckild-lika  Mat  and  womanly  grace,  that  promised  delightful  companionship 
ia  tb*  future. 

At  last  bo  obtained  a  short  leave  of  absence,  and  hurried  to  'Jersey, 
to  aanuA  her  better  than  he  could  do  in  writing  of  the  warm  affection 
tj)At  bad  BMoeedad  on  his  own  part  to  the  somewhat  chilly  cex«mou\A.V  ol 
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their  former  intercourse.      Mademoiselle  D had  oflou  allud(.>d4 

a  snmmer-house  at  the  end  of  the  nut-tree  avenue,  loading  from  the  garden 
to  the  neighbouring  woods,  as  her  favourite  spot  for  writing.  On  bearing, 
therefore,  when  he  arrived  uneipeotodly  at  the  chateau,  that  the  Seigneur 
and  Madame  wore  paying  visits,  but  that  she  and  her  cousin  Mademoiselle 
Madeleine  were  in  the  snmmer-house,  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  seeking  her 
there.  Full  of  hope  and  joy  be  stood  for  a  moment  on  that  glowing 
afternoon  near  the  pretty  pavilion,  afraid  of  startling  his  promised  brido 
by  BO  sodden  an  appearance.  Tbo  summer- leaves  were  thick,  and  the 
noisette-roses  clustered  round  it,  but  he  hciard  a  well-known  voice  exclaim  : 
"Will  you  never  have  done,  Madeleine,  with  that  tiresome  letter? 
Thank  goodness,  it  is  one  of  the  last  we  need  send,  for  he  seems  likely 
to  be  here  before  long!  It  is  lucky  we  write  alike,  I  should  hardly 
have  patience  to  copy  all  you  find  to  say " 

Perhaps  George  Burrard  took  another  turn  in  tho  unt-tree  walk 
before  he  presented  himself;  but  when  he  entered  tho  summer-bouso  he 
saw  his  betrothed  tying  knots  of  various  coloured  ribbons  that  lay  on 
rustic  table,  and  her  young  cousin  writing,  with  a  shower  of  golden 
falling  over  her  face,  as  she  held  her  desk  on  her  lap.  There  was  Boi 
thing  in  that  blushing  face  which  told  the  story  of  the  letters,  no  lets 
clearly  than  Mademoiselle's  exclamation,  and  it  fixed  his  fate  and  1 

When  at  last  all  obstacles  had  been  overcome,  and  "  la  petite  Mad.  li .... 
was  his  wife  instead  of  the  proud  heiress,  she  brought  with  her  to 
Lymington  a  maid,  who  lived  with  her  and  her  deseendnuts  till  extn^H 
old  age.  She  was  always  called  "  Ma  Donne,"  and  treated  as  a  friend.  ^| 
continued,  like  her  mistress,  the  dress  of  her  youth,  and  wor«  her  big& 
cap,  and  long  gold  earrings,  and  short  jackets,  to  the  last.  Ma 
Durrard,  as  she  also  grew  old,  used  to  be  carried  from  the  por 
Buckland  Cottage  in  a  sedan  chair  to  her  pew  in  church.  There, 
aftaid,  she  bowed  and  curtsied  to  her  friends  before  the  nerviee 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  she  stood  up  in  her  little  high-heeled  aboa  «f 
black  velvet  with  silver  buckles,  and  that  a  diamond  crescent  apwUad 
just  in  front  of  her  pow^dercd  hair,  which  was  drawn  op  on  a  eulum 
tmder  a  lace  cap  and  hood.  The  rest  of  her  dress  was  invariably  bla«k; 
but  she  also  wore  the  lace  rufilos,  neckerchief,  and  apron,  that  had 
in  fMhion  when  she  was  exactly  like  what  her  little  p^mnddnnghUr 
words  became.     She  had  a  delightful  manner  of  t  rieii,  ■ 

as  of  writing;  and  it  was  always  said  that  Caroline  ....  i  her  peei 

rein  of  conversation.     She  had  tho  same  beautiful  hair,  dark  gn>y 
and  finely-formed  fort^hend,  with  n  slij^hl  gnu  ■  '  '         r^,  and  a  , 
duft  and  light  us  ever  held  nc6dlc,  pen,  or  per  ..h  aho 

patience  to  learn  to  spin.     This  was  an  art  in  which  her  eharmiDg  { 
aotbar  excelled,  and  she  alwaj-s  kept  with  a'^'  -■■  ■    '.-  cara  ill 
vbael  from  which  Ma«lama  liurrard  used  to  tlneBt 

of  any  lady  in  Hompfihire. 

Tbf  T''"!'   ^Mlliam  GOpin  was  vicar  nf  Boldn  ^Uu  [wriah 
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LjiungtOD  belongs)  daring  Caroline's  childhood.  He  is  still  remem- 
btnd  u  the  author  of  a  yrork  on  forest  scenei;,  to  the  beanties  of  which 
h«  fint  drew  attention,  and  being  an  excellent  artist,  his  illastrations 
vm  u  miieh  admired  as  his  writing.  He  was  veiy  fond  of  the  intelli- 
gtnt  little  girl,  and  she  always  said  Mr.  Oilpin  had  first  pat  a  pencil  into 
her  hand.  Her  portrait  of  him  in  his  library,  while  she  stood  by  to 
nieh  him  draw,  is  one  of  her  best  pieces  of  descriptive  poetry.  Here  are 
aftv lines  of  it — 

How  holy  was  the  calm  of  that  small  room  ! 

How  tenderly  the  evening  light  stole  in 

As  'twere  in  reTcrcnce  of  its  sanctity  1 

Here  and  there  toncbing  with  a  golden  gleam 

Book-shelf  or  pictnre-frame,  or  brightening  np 

The  nosegay,  set  with  daily  care  (love's  own) 

Upon  the  Btndy  table.    Sallying  there 

Among  the  books  and  papers,  and  with  beam 

Of  softest  radiance,  starring  like  a  glory 

The  old  man's  high  bald  head  and  noble  brow — 

There  still  I  found  him,  bnsy  with  his  pen 

(Ob,  pen  of  Taried  power  I  fonnd  faithful  erer ! 

f  aithfol  and  fearless  In  the  one  great  canse  I) — 

Or  some  grave  tome,  or  lighter  work  of  taste 

(His  no  ascetic,  harsh,  soul -narrowing  creed). 

Or  that  unrivalled  pencil,  with  few  strokes. 

And  sober  tinting  slight,  that  wrought  effects 

Most  magical ;  the  poetry  of  art  t — 7*Ae  Birthday. 

Ljmington  had  long  been  a  depot  for  English  troops,  owing  to  its 

idg^bonrhood  to  Portsmouth  and  the  passage  by  the  Needles  to  the 

Ghamiel.    During  the  French  Rovolation  and  the  subsequent  war  with 

Fruee,  a  large  body  of  Royalists  were  encamped  near  the  town ;  the 

groap  of  trees  was  long  pointed  out  under  which  were  the  tents  of  those 

gillsnt  leaders  who  fell  with   their  little  army  at  Qniberon.     A  large 

dipot  of  foreign  troops  was  afterwards  established ;  and  the  town  and 

neighbourhood  were  also  full  of  naval  and  military  officers,  who  were 

either  stationed  there  or  invalided.     Society,  therefore,  was  remarkably 

Tiried  and  animated;  Oenuan,  Dutch,  French,  and  Italian  officers,  as 

Ten  IS  the  fiunilies  of  the  emigrant  noblesse,  took  their  part  in  it ;  and 

the  writer  has  often  heard  the  Lymington  balls  of  those  days  described 

u  the  gayest  that  ever  were  known,  not  excepting  those  of  Bath  itself. 

Oj  one  occasion  Caroline  Bowles,  who  was  usually  very  fond  of  dancing, 

let  her  mother  go  to  a  ball  without  her.     She  amused  herself  with  making 

I  iketeh  of  the  principal  groups  certain  to  be  seen  at  it ;  and  though 

il^tly  caricatured,   they  were    so    like,  that   people   thought,  when 

Mn.  Bowles  showed  it  to  her  tncnds,  that  it  must  have  been  taken  on 

the  spot.    No  one  could  imagine  whore  the  artist  could  have  been  hidden  I 

This  drawing,  with  some  alterations,  was  afterwards  lithographed,  with 

mother  equally  derer.    They  both  had  considerable  success  under  the 

titles  of  "  A  Goontiy  Ball,"  and  "  Packing  Up  after  the  Ball." 

Daring  ihsM  yoafhfnl  days  Caroline  paid  a  Tisit  to  eome  tdikVuna  m 
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Jersey,  and  reprodnccd  her  hosts  long  afterwards  as  the  gentle  dargy* 
man,  Mr.  Seole,  and  his  sweot  old  maiden  sister,  Mrs.  Helen,  in  her 
"  Chapters  on  Cburchyarda." 

At  that  time  she  had  no  idea  of  writing  for  publication.  On  the  coih 
trary,  the  prejudice  against  female  authorship  was  so  strong  in  the  circle 
to  which  she  belonged  that  she  would  huve  shrunk  from  incurring  it. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  with  so  many  pleasant  accomplish- 
monts,  and  a  tolerably  good  fortune,  Miss  Bowles  had  many  admirers. 
She  did  indeed  return  the  long  attachment  of  one  in  every  respect  worthy 
of  her;  but  it  was  at  last  decided  by  tho  family-conclave  that  her  engage- 
ment should  be  broken  off,  owing  to  want  of  sufficient  means  on  tho  gentle- 
man's part.  She  submitted  her  ov^n  judgment  to  that  of  her  relations, 
but  she  formed  no  other  engagement  till  she  accepted  Robert  Soathey. 
From  that  time  sho  turned  to  literature  as  her  "  chief  resource  froi 
wearying  thoughts." 

Her  first  long  poem  was  a  novel  in  verse,  called  "  Ellen  Fitzarthnr.' 
Bouthey  was  then  at  tho  height  of  his  fame,  and  after  long  hesitation 
ventured  to  send  the  manuscript  to  him,  determining  to  abide  by  his  opinii 
as  to  whether  it  should  go  into  a  publisher's  hands  or  not.     He  re«d  i' 
with  great  interest,  and  wrote  judiciously  and  kindly  to  his  nnknc 
correspondent,  whom  he  warmly  encouraged.     The  poem,  followed 
several  shorter  pieces,  was  accordingly  published ;  and  the  latter  ea{i»— 
eially  were  very  much  admired.     In  those  happy  days  authoresses  li^^H 
very  few,  and  she  at  once  received,  through  her  bookseller,  letten  oS 
praise   from  many  distinguished  writers.     After  her  mother's  deatlt,  ia 
1817,  part  of  her  fortune  was  lost  in  the  failure  of  an  Indian  bank;  asd 
as   sho  now  hvod   alone,  with   her   faithful   "bonne"   and   two   otlur 
attached  servants,  at  Bnckland  Cottage,  she  foimd  the  reward  of  hiU 
labours  very  useful.   But  she  never  thoroughly  settled  down  into  what  could 
bo  called  a  Uteraiy  life.     She  kept  up  on  animated  correspondence  vilh 
Soathey,  who  from  the  first  felt  the  charm  of  her  sympathy,  and  wrata 
(reqaeotly  and  fully  about  his  own  works,  with  abundant  crilicisms 
those  of  others.   Letter-writing  was  naturally  to  thorn  both  a  more  pi 
means  of  pouring  out  their  minds  than  conversation ;  and  it  was 
years  before  they  mot.     No   one,  however,  better  daservod   Uu 
coveted  name  of  '*  une  charmante  raconteuse"  than  iUaa  Bowles.    8iM 
bad  a  quaint  caustic  style  of  telling  an  anoodoto  that  was  ontir«lr  her 
own ;  and  in  ghost  stoties  she  was  inimitable. 

Besides  being  agreeable  herself,  she  had  the  rare  talant  of  m^jng 
every  one  ohe  wished  to  please  fcol  agreeable  too  ;  and  rather  stxrpriMd 
her  visitors  now  and  then,  not  with  her  own  talents,  but  with  tho«e  Qttij 
i^peared  to  bo  gifted  wiUi  in  her  society.     It  is  still  only  fair  to  add,  \hti 
ber  strong  sense  of  the  ridioulouN,  and  her  utter  absence  of  seattmcditi 
^sappointed  comparative  strangers,  who  expected  something  path^tja 
tho  writer  of  so  many  touching  poems.    Thingx  common  sao^gh  in 
iwjres,  however,  when  they  had  paiised  through  the  era         < 
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mn  finad  io  b»T4  mJoakad-fbr  are  adhering  to  them,  No  one  more 
taadilj  qan^t  a  fiiend'i  idea ;  but  it  waa  quite  a  chance  whether  she 
mmld  h<dd  it  np  in  a  comical  light,  or  with  a  variety  of  new  shades 
added  to  it  that  eame  from  her  own  £anoy ;  or  how,  indeed,  if  it  hap- 
pened to  hove  atrack  her  imaginatioD  at  all,  she  would  finally  dispose  of  it ! 
Everywhere,  of  eouBe,  she  waa  a  welcome  guest ;  and  there  were 
many  delif^tUhl  honses  amongst  the  "walks"  of  the  New  Forest  at 
wUdi  die  oecaaionally  stayed.  Calshot  Castle  (of  which  two  Sir  Hany 
Bnmrds  had  soeeessively  been  goTcmors)  eontinned  after  the  death  of 
her  nnole  to  be  the  home  of  his  widow  and  family.  No  one  who  sees  it 
from  the  Solent,  standing  round  and  grim  on  a  long  neck  of  rocky  beach 
which  runs  oat  to  sea,  would  think  of  it  as  a  pleasant  ladies'  abode.  Bat 
SDch  it  was.  The  deep  embrasures  of  the  windows  in  the  ordinary 
iitting>room,  eaeh  fonned  a  recess  for  drawing  or  writing,  or  some  artistic 
&n^-work;  the  walls  were  eovered  with  books,  carvings,  and  pictures 
punted  by  vaiions  members  of  that  accomplished  family ;  and  the  heavy 
buttrasMS  were  made  to  afford  shelter  to  flowers,  and  abundance  of  climb- 
iagplanti. 

Tha  woods  that  Bmromided  "  Lattrell's  Folly  "  were  not  far  off ;  and 

tlie  eottages  of  the  Forest,  half-hidden  by  moss  and  hoose-Ieek,  fonned 

(ndlsM  sabjeets  for  the  pencil ;  as  well  as  the  ever- shifting  lights  and 

shadows  on  the  shores  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.    The  old  fortress  was  as 

mneh  a  home  to  Caroline  Bowles  as  Bnckland.  Comparatively  early  in  her 

long  ftoqaaintance  with  Southey,  she  was  gratified  by  his  mention  of  Paul 

Bnnard,  who  was  Aide-de-Camp  to  Sir  John  Moore  at  Comna,  and  fell,  mor- 

talfywoonded,  just  after  his  chief  had  been  struck,  when  scarcely  nineteen. 

These  are  some  of  Sonthey's  lines  : — 

Not  unprepared 

The  heroic  yonth  was  fonod,  for  in  the  ways 

Of  piety  hid  he  been  trained  ;  and  what 

The  datifal  child  npon  his  mother's  knees 

Bad  learned,  the  soldier  faithfnily  obEcrred. 

In  chamber  or  in  tent,  the  Book  of  God 

Was  his  beloved  manual ;  and  his  life 

Bcaeem'd  the  lessons  which  from  thence  he  drew. 

For  gallant  as  fa*  was,  and  blithe  of  heart, 

Expert  of  hand,  and  keen  of  eye,  and  prompt 

In  intellect,  religion  was  the  crown 

Of  all  his  Doble  properties. 

•  •••••  • 

Upon  the  spot  from  whence  he  just  had  seen 

His  General  home  away,  the  appointed  ball 

Il«acb'd  him.    Bat  not  on  that  Gallician  ground 

Was  it  his  fate,  like  many  a  British  heart. 

To  mingle  with  the  soil :  the  sea  received 

His  mortal  relics— to  a  watery  grave 

Consign'd,  so  near  hia  native  shore,  so  near 

His  fiUher'a  hooae,  that  they  who  loved  him  best, 

Uneonations  of  its  import,  heard  the  gna 

Wideh  fired  hUkneU. 
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It  was  about  the  time  this  poem  wb8  written  that  Miss  Bowles  pkid 
her  first  visit  to  Keswick,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Southey  were  8nrroa4^| 
with  their  large  household.  Her  host  was  chainod  so  resolutely  i&Wt 
desk  among  the  books  of  his  library,  that  be  was  only  able  to  give  ap  one 
day  to  the  enjoyment  of  showing  her  the  scenery  of  his  beloved  hills.  -^M 

On  that  exquisite  summer's  day,  a  party  had  been  got  np  by  theyoo^ 
people,  who  had  themselves  prepared  the  meal  that  was  spread  somewhere 
near  the  Falls  of  Lodore.  Sara  Coleridge,  who  was  then  in  the  bloom  of 
her  ethereal  beauty,  had  made  a  basketful  of  remarkably  nice  oa 
and  Caroline  Bowles  kept  a  record  of  the  charming  figure  offering  then 
her  friends,  in  a  sketch,  which  was  in  due  time  lithographed.  It  corxti 
likenesses  of  all  who  were  assembled  on  that  occasion,  and  is  named  "  A 
Picnic  among  the  Hills. " 

She  had  met  Bouthcy  first  in  London  (as  far  as  I  recolleet)  at  her 
pnblishers',  the  Messrs.  Blackwood  ;  bat  she  now  saw  him  in  the  midat 
of  his  family,  who  were  attached  to  him  by  the  strongest  ties  of  affeetioa 
and  gratitude.  For  them  he  worked  so  hard  that  he  denied  himself  the 
rest  and  change  of  scene  that  might  have  prolonged  his  life,  and  perhapa 
made  his  enormous  learning  and  industry  more  productive  of  books  that 
paid.  No  one  enjoyed  a  holiday  more  thoroughly,  and  it  may  b«  well 
imagined  that  with  so  agreeable  a  guest  he  put  forth  his  pleasanteet 
powers. 

There  was  no  lack  of  conversation  at  Greta  Hall  of  an  evening ; 
excepting  for  a  short  hour's  walk,  which  he  took  as  a  duty  every  daj 
remained    as  usual   shut   up  with   his   writing,   appointing    bis   fri 
Wordsworth  to  show  her  the  country.     Mr.  Wordsworth,  she  said,  1 
to  walk  for  miles  by  the  side  of  her  pony,  pointing  out  every  fold  of} 
hills,  with  their  glens  and  tarns.     Scarcely  a  shadow  from  the 
clouds  swept  across  lake  or  npland  pasture  without  his  remarking  it. 
was  fond  of  repeating  his  own  poetry  in  illustration  of  the  scenery, 
did  80  with  a  strong  north-country  accent,   and  veiy  sonorous   voioe, 
pronouncing  the  /  in  such  words  as  "  walk  "  and  "  talk,"  in  ft  peenliar 
manner. 

When  Miss  Bowles  left  Keswick,  she  carried  away  a  charaeteiiftis 
present  from  Southey — an  extract  he  had  made  while  in  Portng»I  from  an 
old  wooden-bound  book,  which  he  found  in  a  convent  library.  It  baJ 
apparently  novor  been  opened,  since  the  monks  hud  chained  it  so  near  tiie 
coiling  that  he  had  to  stand  on  a  high  ladder  to  reu  I  it.  and  U 
tbe  legend,  for  it  was  covered  with  thick  cobwebs. 

She  also  took  back  to  Buckland  Cottage  a  dranmg  khp  uw 
the  interior  of  that  pleasant  room  in  which  the  family  eoUucted 
evening  with  their  frequent  guests,  but  which  overtlowod  with  tke  boob 
of  the  master  of  the  house.  These  were  dear  to  him  as  the  dearMt 
firienda,  and  bo  lovod  an  old  volume  with  ereamy  paper,  aod  brood  black 
printing,  finely  bound  in  vellum  or  Runia-leather,  right  wall,  alaoat  to 
tba  lui. 
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The  view  of  hia  library,  with  the  open  box  of  books  jast  arrived  by 
ch   from  London,   in  the  foreground,  soon  took  its   place  in  Miss 
irles'  pretty  drawing- room ;  and  the  extract  from  the  monkish  volume, 
I  itt  appearance  in  "  The  Legend  of  Santarem ; "  which  she  published 
Dod  while  afterwards.     Sonthej  used  to  say  that  "  she  only  required 
itnttion  of  thought  and  energies  to  produce  a  great  work."    This  she 
sr  attempted,  nor  was  it  at  all  within  the  scope  of  her  powers.     She 
Btfisted  herself  with  sending  beautiful  and  popular  sketches  to  liluck- 
rnofi  yiofjatine,  which  wore  chiefly  taken  from  domcstio  incidents  belong- 
to  hor  own  family  histories.     The  pathetic  story  of  Andre«7  Cleaves, 
ich  is  probably  her  best,  belonged  purely  to  fiction  ;  but  is  worked 
ndorfully    graphic  details.     It  was  written  while   she    was 
.■;  dying  bed  of  "  Ma  Bonne,"  who  lived  to  unusunl  old  age, 
I  sank  to  rest  in  the  arms  of  her  nurse-child,  by  whom  she  was  so 
dly  cherished.     She  is  mentioned  in  several  poems  as  the  last  of  that 
lUEehold  which  hod  surrounded  her  youth. 

The  good  Quaker,  Bernard  Barton,  used  often  to  persuade  Miss  Bowles 
)«Tite  for  his  Annual.     Alario  Watts  also  claimed  frequent  contributions 
I  bor  pen  ;  and  her  works  became  especially  popular  in  America,  where 
un  Irving  had  revived  the  love  of  all  things  pertaining  to  old- 
bed  English  life.     She  was  very  often  amused  by  letters  from  her 
American  admirers,  who  implored  her  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  to  gladden 
Uuiroountry  with  her  presence.   Than  such  a  prospect,  as  may  well  be  sup- 
fMed,  nothing  could  have  been  farther  from  her  wishes  I    Uer  health  had 
tlvays  been  delicate,  and  did  not  improve  as  she  advanced  in  life — on 
the  eootnUT,  she  was  subject  to  severe  soil'ering  from  neuralgic  and  other 
cuiM,  which  made  her  frequently  unable  to  see  her  most  intimate  friends. 
■  great  pleasure  to  her,  therefore,  to  alter  and  improve  her 
lain,  which  she  did  with  the  proceeds  of  "  The  Widow's  Tale," 
works.     She   found  an   unfailing   source  of  interest  in  her 
atory ;  and  the  rustic  dairy,  richly  furnished  with  old  China,  which 
ttoilt  under  a  great  elm  tree  on  her  lawn  ;  and  also  in  her  little 
in  which  she  constantly  visited  her  poor  people  on  the 
rthe  Now  Forest,  followed  by  her  great  black  mastiff. 
I  of  her  greatest  friends  for  many  years  was  an  accomplished  Swiss 
jr,  whoee  husband  was  descended  from  Lord  Chesterfield's  "  Dayrolles," 
I  vbo  as  It  widow  had  happily  settled  near  Lymington. 
When  well  enough  to  enjoy  the  parties  often  given  by  Lady  Neale  at 
amptoo,  no  one  was  more  cheerful  than  Miss  Bowles,  or  contributed 
I  to  tlte  amusement  of  guests  staying  at  that  hospitable  house.     On 
Abo  oecasioD,  when  she  happened  to  meet  a  large  party  assembled  there 
for  Cbistmas  festivities,  abo,  like  every  one  else,  appeared  thoroughly 
n)itlfieil  by  a  bundle  of  torn  letters  which  the  hostess  had  picked  up  in 
fte  Monrldor,  and  which  had  apparently  met  with  some  accident  on  their 
•ay  to  the  post-oifice.     Everybody  was  requested  to  claim  from  among 
(beo,  bit  or  her  property,  the  signatures  being  nnlnokily  missing.    They 
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eontiuned  Btrictures,  more  or  less  irae,  on  eTerjoao's  mauTiere,  ospiratl 
and  general  cbiu-a4!t«r  ;  and  so  wull  was  the  deccpiioQ  kept  up  tlut  it 
not  traced  to  its  proper  source  for  some  time. 

Abont  the  yearlSSl,  Edward  Irring,  then  still  a  popular  pr«a«h«r. 
and  undonbtedlj  a  man  of  noble  intellectual  powers,  came  for  a  short 
summer- holiday  with  his  'nifo,  to  Mrs. Baring-Wall's  house  at  Lvmington. 
He  preached  (as  is  common  with  Scotch  ministers)  at  the  IndependMl 
Chapel,  and  its  narrow  walls  could  not  contain  the  eager  crowds , 
flocked  to  hoar  him.  lie  therefore  agreed  to  the  generally  expr 
wish,  and  it  was  given  out  that  bo  would  preach  once  oa 
Common,  near  the  old  encampment  uf  the  French  Royalists. 

A  golden  afternoon  glowing  on  the  harrest-ficlds  and  hedgerows  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  and  on  the  Solent  dotted  with  white  sailB,  bros^ 
out  all  the  carriages  of  the  neighbourhood.  Mosi  people  declared  tha]^ 
were  driving  that  way  by  chance  :  but  so  it  was,  that  they  all  stopped  IQ 
hear,  and  it  certainly  was  an  hour  worth  stopping  for. 

The  great  preacher  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life  and  of  energy,  with 
a  magnificent  figure,  which  could  well  bear  to  stand  with  the  westetiiig  rafl 
for  a  background ;  and  a  great  crowd  gathered  in  front  of  him,  watchini 
every  change  of  his  countenance,  and  catching  to  Ha  farthest  ontaldrt^ 
every  intonation  of  his  wonderfully  flexible  voice.  He  preached  on  Ui^ 
great  harvest  to  be  gathered  in  by  all  who  were  ready  to  servo  the  Lm4 
of  the  harvest.  His  imagery  was  taken  from  the  surrounding  aeeocig 
and  the  associations  of  the  place,  and  the  effect  was  oleetiioal.  No 
who  heard  that  sermon  ever  thought  very  hardly  in  after-days  of 
himself,  however  much  they  nuty  have  dissented  from  his  peooliar  < 
and  conduct. 

Miss  Bowles  was  of  course  there  in  her  pretty  pony  carriage  ;  and  S' 
the  following  morning  she  met  him  (with  the  writer)  at  Mrs.  WtO'l 
house. 

Tliey  had  a  long  conversation,  in  the  coarse  of  which  Mr.  Irn( 
spoke  warmly  of  the  obUgations  he  owed  to  Coleridge  at  the  begianiaf  (f 
his  career  in  London.  He  loved,  he  said,  "  to  watch  for  Coleridge'*  fpai 
ideas  "  flirough  the  mist." 

C>  iwles  afterwards  remarked  that  he  reminded  heri  if  • 

preacher,   of  Robert  Hall,  -whose  eloquence  till  then  she  had  Ikoi^ 
unsurpassed ;  and  in  personal  appearance  of  j^Ir.    Sonthtty.     Sii«  n* 
convinced  that  if  the  latter  could  have  held  ten  minutes'  ooaiiKlwIi* 
ICdward  Irving,  agni  ho  bad  xrritten  with  extreme  UiUMBM 

;   jy  would  have  stalked       ,      .r  away  towards  Brookeohti 
friends  in  the  world."     Bat  Soathey  never  had  such  an  opg 
liss  r     '  -:iw  Irving  agab. 

Ill  the  same  autnmcr  she  bad  the  plftaanr*  of  ai 

ait  from  8oathoy ;  bat  the  chief  part  of  hi«  time  was  ueentiied  mt 

the  (Jfif'  -'■■  '■  -•■- ■^ 

Id  a  1<  iiodiofl  ho  saja:  "  Xbo  remainder  of  t^ 
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liu  vntten  at  Oanline  Bowks',  when  I  Bhat  myself  np  £ar  eleven  dajs, 
rafuing  bU  iontatuwa,  seoog  no  visitots,  and  nerer  going  oat,  except^ 
iriwn  aha  moonted  her  Shetland  pony  and  I  walked  by  her  aide  tat  am 
honr  or  two  before  dinner."  So  far,  indeed,  did  he  cany  thia  sauvagerie, 
that  on  one  oeoaaion,  when  an  old  and  dear  relatiTO  of  hia  hostesa  per- 
maded  her  to  open  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  Sonthey  was  writing, 
aha  waa  ao  mndi  strock  by  his  air  of  annoyanee  that  she  directly  closed 
it.  Aa  they  met  again,  her  guest  exclaimed,  "  When  yon  had  shown  my 
mane  and  my  tail,  yon  might  as  well  hare  lot  me  roar  I " 

In  1884  hifl  great  sorrow  came  npou  him  in  the  illness  of  his  wife, 
which  ended  in  mental  alienation. 

"  Forty  yean,"  he  writes,  "  has  she  been  the  life  of  my  life,  and  I  have 
left  her  thk  day  in  a  lonaiic  asylam.  God  who  has  visited  me  with  this 
affliction,  has  given  me  strength  to  bear  it,  and  will,  I  know,  sopport  me 
to  the  end,  whatever  that  may  be." 

His  letters  at  this  period  all  breathe  the  same  spirit  of  resignation 
and  of  stead£ut  endurance,  but  hia  health  was  greatly  impaired  by  three 
y«an  of  devoted  watehinlness,  aecompanied  by  the  necessity  for  literary 
hboor. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  1887,  Edith  Soathey  sank  painlessly  and 
ftuefiilly  to  rest.  However  thankful  her  husband  must  have  been  for 
neh  a  release  &om  sufEBring,  he  did  not  recover  the  loss  of  one  who  had 
tiwo  fin:  two-thirds  of  his  life  his  chief  object,  as  he  was  hers.  His 
fritods  persuaded  him  to  seek  restored  health  and  cheerfulness  by  going 
ibiQad ;  and  on  his  return  to  England  ho  paid  a  visit  of  some  weeks  to 
Biekland  Cottage,  arriving  there  in  October,  1888. 

His  sprits  revived  in  the  society  of  his  old  friend,  and  a  few  months 
hUr  he  wrote  thus  to  Walter  Savage  Landor : — 

"  Reduced  in  number  as  my  family  has  been  within  the  last  few 
JtuifVay  spirits  would  hardly  recover  their  habitual  and  healthy  cheerful- 
Ms  if  I  had  not  prevailed  on  Miss  Bowles  to  share  my  lot  for  the 
naninder  of  onr  lives.  There  is  just  such  a  disparity  of  ago  as  is  fitting. 
We  have  been  well  acquainted  with  each  other  more  than  twenty  years, 
iiid  a  more  perfect  conformity  of  disposition  could  not  exist :  so  that  in 
nKdving  npon  what  must  be  either  the  weakest  or  the  wisest  act  of  a 
iexagenarian's  life,  I  am  well  assured  that,  according  to  human  foresight, 
I  have  jndgcd  well  and  acted  wisely,  both  for  myself  and  my  remaining 
dsDghter." 

He  naturally  did  not  allude  to  the  fact,  that  when  he  first  made  an 
oSer  to  Caroline  Bowles,  she  "  refused  to  burden  him  with  an  invalid 
•i&."  That  objection  was  happily  removed  by  her  gaining  an  unwonted 
degree  of  health ;  and  on  the  6th  of  June,  1839,  she  was  married  to  him 
Ik  Boldre  Chnrch. 

The  rest  of  the  summer  was  chiefly  spent  in  paying  visits  among  her 
lelatioos,  to  whom  her  husband  now  showed  himself  in  his  pleasantest 
eharaeter.    He  was  extremely  agreeable,  when  thoroughly  at  his  ease  in 
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society  ;  and  be  apparently  took  great  interest  in  the  new  family  circle  : 
which  he  foond  himself  eg  cordially  welcomed.  The  first  symptoms  ' 
failure  of  memory  soon  nnhappily  appeared,  hut  they  were  looked  opi 
as  more  ahsence  of  mind,  and  excited  no  nnoasiness. 

Soathcy  had  once  dedicated  a  poem \o  Caroline  Bowies,  his  "kit 
friend  and  sister  poetess,"  called  "  The  sinner  well  saved."  It  wsa  ti 
story  of  "  the  wretched  Eliemon  who  sold  his  sonl  to  the  demon  ;  "  az 
of  course  belonged  to  a  class  of  subjects  which  had  a  singular  attraeli< 
fur  him.  He  explained  that  the  Satan  of  the  Middle  Ages  appeared  ' 
him  n  purely  m,>-thological  personage,  whom  he  had  as  much  right  to  ni 
as  ho  would  have  had  to  introduce  Pan  or  Faunus  into  a  poem.  Hi 
in  some  degree  accounts  for  the  roasonnblo  oflcneu  given  by  many — U 
many — of  his  writings.  Quite  a  new  subject  was  now  to  engage  hia  on 
pen  and  his  wife's.  They  projected  and  partly  accomplished  a  poei 
which  was  to  take  up  and  weave  together  the  legends  of  our  Sason  h»t\ 
Bobin  Hood.  Mrs.  Honlhey  was  full  of  hope,  when  ho  had  settled  tgsi 
amongst  his  old  pm^aits  and  friends  and  books,  that  he  would  enimi 
recover  a  healthy  tone  of  mind,  and  all  his  former  vigour  ;  and  she  sti 
looked  forward  to  many  happy  years.  This,  however,  as  wo  all  knoi 
was  a  fallacious  hope ;  his  mental  powers  gradually  diminished ;  u 
although  he  long  enjoyed  hearing  her  read,  and  nearly  to  the  end  lore 
the  sound  of  her  voice  and  of  her  name,  the  torch  burnt  lower  and  lowi 
till  it  was  finally  extingaished.  The  last  year  of  his  life  was  passed  in 
tranquil  dreamy  state,  in  which  he  recognised  no  one,  not  even  his  wUd. 

Bobcrt  Southey  died  on  the  21st  of  March,  1848,  and  was  bomo  t 
Ilia  rest  on  a  stormy  morning  in  the  beantiful  churchyard  of  Crosthmutl 
Few  besides  his  own  family  and  immediate  neighbours  followed  hi 
remains ;  but  liis  intimate  friend  Mr.  Wordsworth  crossed  tbs  hills  a: 
that  wild  morning  to  be  present  at  the  funeral. 

As  soon  as  her  shattered  health  allowed  her  to  undertake  the  jonnM 
to  Hampshire,  Mrs.  Sonthey  returned  to  Buckland  Cottage.  Tktf 
surrounded  by  her  nearest  rolations  and  oldest  friends,  she  gradaiB 
recovered  the  energies  of  a  mind  shaken  indeed  by  long  anxioky  Bia 
sorrow,  but  not  weakened. 

Her  old  gaiety  was  for  ever  gone,  ard  she  shrank  from  any  nov  litena 
exertion.  During  the  remaining  years  of  her  life  she  cbieQy  OMapia 
herself  with  arranging  a  complete  edition  of  her  works,  inclndiag  tb 
finished  portions  of  "  Robin  Uood,"  and  a  life  of  Peter  Dell,  which  ib 
had  begun  at  Keswick. 

On  her  marriage  Mrs.  Sonthey  had  lost  an  onnoity  beqnsakhod  to  hM 
by  a  relation  of  her  father's,  Colonel  Braee.     It  was  therefor*  with  ptm 
aatisfaetion  that  she  loamt  in  18C2  that  the  Qaeeo  had  eotoCurred  on  htr 
pension  of  two  hnndrod  a-year,  in  consideration  of  thfl  baaefita  neeivfl 
t '  o  from  her  husband's  works.    This  ponsioa  bad  iMaa  gnuittfl 

ov...,p^  ...  ::>«  unceasing  efforts  of  her  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Bonth^,  oo  h^i 
bohoJf  i  and  wos  therefore  &1I  tbo  more  welcome  to  bor. 
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Bha  paid  at  least  on«  Tisit  to  London  to  see  the  beaatifiil  recombent 
liatae  of  Sonthey  which  lies  above  his  tomb.  The  original  intention  and 
tgreement  with  lir.  Loogh,  the  senlptor,  was,  that  the  monument  should 
be  of  Caen  stone ;  bnt  with  characteristio  liberality  he  ezecnted  it  in 
nhite  maibk ;  he  presented  also  a  fine  east  of  the  bust  to  his  widow. 
Iffhen  the  writer  of  these  brief  records  went  to  see  it  at  his  stndio, 
Ur.  Longh  remarked  how  like  Mrs.  Soathej's  eje  and  the  expression  of 
bar  flaatares  was  to  her  husband's. 

In  1868  Caroline  Sonthey  also  passed  away.  Only  a  few  honrs  before 
ber  death  she  was  watching  a  fine  East-Indiaman  that  had  purposely 
been  mn  aground  near  the  Needles,  to  avoid  swamping  a  little  fishing- 
boat  that  crossed  her  track.  She  observed  to  Lady  Bnrrard,  who  was 
liih  her  to  the  last,  how  impossible  it  was  for  her  to  realise  that  death 
ns  dose  at  hand,  with  her  mind  so  fUly  awake  to  all  the  interests  of 
fib  I    Her  early  prayer  was  fulfilled,  as  it  seemed,  to  the  letter — 

Come  not  in  terrors  clad  to  claim 
An  nnresutiDg  prey; 
Come  like  an  erening  shadow,  Death- 
Bo  stealthily,  so  silently — 
And  shnt  mine  eyes,  and  steal  my  breath  ; 
Then  willingly,  O  willingly, 
With  thee  I'll  go  away. 

She  lies  in  the  churchyard  at  Lymington,  surrounded  by  many  gene- 
ntions  of  her  kindred,  far  away  from  the  storm-swept  grave  of  her  poet- 
friend  and  husband.  But  it  is  right  that  some  memorial  of  ber  should  bo 
"xociated  with  his  name  and  memory. 

E.G. 
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Saidst  thon,  The  nigbt  is  cndiug,  day  is  near! 

Nay  now,  my  sool,  not  bo  ; 
Wo  are  Bank  back  into  the  darkneas  drear, 

And  scarcely  soon  shall  know 
Even  remembrance  of  the  sweet  dead  day ; 

Ay,  and  shall  lose  fall  soon 

The  memory  of  the  moon. 
The  moon  of  early  night,  that  cheered  our  snnloss 


Ouee,  from  the  browa  of  Might, 

Leapt  with  a  cry  to  light 

Pallas  the  Forcfightcr; 

Then  straight  to  striro  with  her 

Bbe  called  the  Lord  of  Sea 

In  royal  rivalry 

For  Athene,  the  Supreme  of  things, 

The  company  of  crownJess  kings. 

A  splendid  strife  the  Qaeen  began, 

In  that  her  kingdom  making  man 

Kot  less  than  equal  her  own  line 

Inhabiting  the  hill  divine. 

Ah  Fate,  how  short  a  span 
Gavest  thou  then  to  god  and  godlike  man  1 
The  impious  fiiry  of  the  stormblastd  now 
Sweeps  onreboked  across  Olympus'  brow ; 
The  fiur  Forefighter  in  the  strife 
For  light  mnd  grnoo  and  glorioos  lib 
They  sought  and  found  not ;  she  and  he 
Had  yielded  to  the  troablomi  yoan; 
No  more  tlioy  walked  with  men,  heaven't  high 
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Yet,  o'er  iha  golf  of  «r«ck  and  pais, 

How  Mfljlj  Btnmga  then  roM  again, 

^IgHBit  the  darkaeea  din^y  seen^ 

Another  &ea,  aootiier  queen,  .... 

Ibe  Maiden  Mother,  in  whose  eyes 

The  smile  of  God-  reflected  lies ; 
-   "Who  saw  arannd  iei  gracious  fiaet    - 

The  maddening  wares  (d  warfioe  mee^ 

AnA  stretching  forth  her  fingers  fair 

Upon  the  hnshed  and  wondering  air 

Shed  ronnd  her,  for  man's  yearning  si^t, 

A  spaee  of  qplendonr  in  the  night. 
Are  her.  sweet  feet  not  stayed?, . 
Nay,  she  is  also  gone,  the  Mother-maid : 
And  wtth  her  all  the  graeionB  oompany 
That  made  it  hope  to  livoi  and  joy  to  die. 

The  Lord  is  from  the  altar  gone, 

His  golden  lamp  in  dust  o'erthrown, 

The  pealing  organ's  ancient  voice 

Hath  wandered  to  an  empty  noise, 
And  all  the  angel  heads  and  purple  wings  are  flown. 

IV. 

Wherefore  in  this  twice*bafiSed  barrenness. 
This  nneons<ded  twice-desolate  distress, 

For  our  bare  world  and  bleak 

We  only  dare  to  seek 
A  little  respite  for  a  little  while. 

Knowing  all  fair  things  brief. 
And  ours  most  brief,  seeing  oar  very  smile, 

'Mid  these  oar  fates  forlorn, 

Is  only  child  of  grief, 
And  unto  grief  retumeth,  hardly  bom. 

V. 

We  will  not  have  desire  for  the  sweet  spring, 
.  Nor  mellowing  midsnmmer — 
We  have  no  right  to  her — 
The  aatamn  primrose  and  late-fiowering 
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F«le-leaTed  inodorooi 
Tiolet  and  roM  shall  be  emoof^  tm  vu: 

EBoag^  for  our  kit  boon,- 
That  baply  fAun  bo  Utd  bdated  grievM, 
Wo  mteh,  tfaion^  mdm  Koranber  aftamooai 
The  dying  nnligbt  on  the  dying  lesrei. 

n. 
Ah,  heatd  I  thien  throngh  the  aad  silenee  &IEng 
Notes  of  ft  new  Orpheftn  melody, 

Not  np  to  earth  bat  down  to  darkness  ealUng,  , 

Down  to  the  ftir  Elysian  eompany. 
Ah  then  how  wiDisg  an  EniyiUfle 
The  kindly  ^losts  shonld  diaw,  irith  noiseless  hand, 
Hy  shadowy  soul  into  the  shadowy  land; 
For  on  the  earth  is  endless  wbter  some. 
And  all  sweet  sounds,  and  eehoes  sweet,  are  dnsih4 

EBNEST  MTERS. 


"^^ 

1 

1 

1                fixx  from  tbc  ^Jabbing  Crotub.                   ^^H 

CIIAITER  XXXIV.                                                            ^M 

I                             HoitE  aqaik:  a  Juggler.                                       ^H 

1 

HAT  same  erening  at   dusk          ^^M 
Gabriel   was   loauing    over          ^^M 
Cu^'gan's  garden-gate,  taking          ^H 
au  up-and-down  surrey  be-          ^^H 
fore  retiring  to  rest.                       ^^| 
A  vehicle  of  some  kind          ^^| 
was   softly    creeping    along          ^^M 
the  grassy  margin   of    the          ^^M 
lane.    From  it  spread  the          ^^M 
tones  of  two  women  talking.          ^^M 
The  tones  were  natural  and          ^H 
not  at  all  suppressed.     Oak          ^^| 
instantly  knew  the  voices  to           ^^M 
bo  those  of  Bathsbeba  and          ^^M 
Liddy.                                           ^M 
The  carriage  came  oppo-          ^^M 
site  and  passed  b}*.     It  was          ^^| 
Miss   Everdeno's   gig,   and          ^^M 
Liddy  and  her  mistress  were           ^^M 

1 

j 

m^^^KKmiAL 

1 

: 

P^    liddy  VM  A!rkuig  qneetions  about  th 
pnim  wu  uuracnng  them  listlessly  and  one 
ibl  (tut  l40T*e  setmed  vieaxy. 

The  exquisitr  r-  liof  of  fiiDdiDo  that  sho  w 
owpowarod  all  ivtloctioD,  aud  Oak  could  oi 
iO  gniTA  repAiiii  M'ero  forgottvn. 

Hji  liui^rail  aad  lingered  on,  till  there  ^ 

enrterij       '                                  f  sky,  and  t 

♦oonif                                         1  leks.     Gabi 

mr  when  n  dark  form  walk 

-.  ..,cj,    iua  jiddaer  said. 

It  was  Ik>l<iirood.    "  Good-night,  sir,"  t 

tened  iadooTB  U>  bod. 

h   Fano«r  Boldwood   wont  on  towards  I 
toL.  XXX. — !w>.  1 76. 

the   only  occupants  of  tho           ^^M 
c  city  of  Bath,  and  her  com-           ^^M 
oncemedly.     Both  Bathsheba           ^^M 

as  here  again,  safe  and  sound,          ^H 
ily  luxuriate  in  the  sense  of  it.           ^^M 

ras  no  difference  between  the           ^^M 
iio  timid  hares  began  to  limp           ^^M 
iel  might  have  been  there  an            ^^M 
ed  slowly  by.     "  Good-night,           ^^M 

laid  Gabriel.                                      ^H 
1,  and  Oak  shortly  afterwards           ^^ 

tliss  Everdene's  house.    H«          ^H 

^1 
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reached  the  front,  and  approachiiig  the  entrance,  saw  a  light  in  the  p&rloar. 
The  blind  was  not   drawn  down,  and  inside  the  room  was  Bathshoba, 
looking  over  some  papers  or  letters.     Her  back  was  towards   Bold  wood. 
Ue  went  to  the  door,  knocked,  and  waited  with  tense  muscles  and  aa 
aching  brow. 

Boldwood  had  not  been  outside  his  garden  since  his  meeting  with 
Bathsheba  in  the  road  to  Yalbary.  Silout  and  alone,  he  had  remained  in 
moody  meditation  on  woman's  ways,  deeming  as  essentials  of  the  whole 
sex  the  accidents  of  the  single  one  of  their  number  he  had  ever  eloseljr 
beheld.  By  degrees  a  more  charitable  temper  had  pervaded  him, 
this  was  the  reason  of  his  sally  to-night.  He  had  come  to  apologise  i 
beg  forgiveness  of  Bathshoba  with  something  like  a  sense  of  shame  at  Idf 
violence,  having  bat  just  now  learnt  that  she  had  returned — only  from  a 
visit  to  Liddy  as  he  supposed,  the  Bath  escapade  being  quite  nnknuwa  t4 
him. 

He  enquired  for  Miss  Everdene.  Liddy's  manner  was  odd,  but  h» 
did  not  notice  it.  8he  went  in,  leaving  him  standing  there,  and  in  btt 
absence  the  blind  of  the  room  containing  Bathsheba  was  pnllod  down. 
Boldwood  augured  ill  from  that  sign.  Iiiddy  cnmo  ont. 
*'  My  mistress  cannot  see  yon,  sir,"  sbo  said. 
The  farmer  instantly  went  ont  by  the  gate.  He  was  unforgivc 
was  the  issue  of  it  all.  He  had  seen  her  who  was  to  hiu  simnltoD^q 
a  drligbt  and  a  torture,  sitting  in  the  room  he  had  fcl' 
peculiarly  privileged  guest  only  a  little  earlier  iu  tho  suu  jij 

denied  him  an  entrance  there  now. 

Boldwood  did  not  hurry  homeward.      It  was  tiu   o  ciLict 
when,  walking  deliberately  through  the  lower  part  of  ^Yeathetbo 
hoard  the  carrier's  spring-van  entering  the  viliugo.     The  van  ran  to  ui 
from  a  town  in  a  northern  direction,  and  it  was  owned  and  drivoO'] 
AVcatherbnry  man,  at  tho  door  of  whoso  house  it  now  palled  up. 
lamp  Axed  to  the  head  of  the  hood  illuminated  a  scarlet  and  gilded  : 
who  was  the  first  to  alight. 

"  Ah  I  "  said  Boldwood  to  himself,  "  come  to  see  her  again." 
Troy  entered  the  carrier's  house,  which  had  been  the  ^» 
lodging  on  his  last  visit  to  his  native  place.     Boldwood  was  : 
sudden  determination.     Ue  hastened  home.     In  ten  minutes  be  Wm1 
again,  and  made  as  if  he  were  going  to  coll  upon  Troy  at  tho 
But  as  ho  approached,  some  one  opened  the  door  and  came  oat.  | 
heard  this  person  say,  "  Good-night  "  to  the  oii 

Troy's.     This  was  strange,   coming  so   iain 
Boldwood,  however,  hiul«ned  up  to  him.     Troy  had  what  upp«an>d  Ut  h^ 
a  carpet-bag  in  his  hand — the  same  that  ho   ^     '  '      Ji^ht  with 
seemed  a*  if  he  were  going  to  leave  again  Uii»  U 

Troy  tamed  np  the  hill  and  quiokoned  his  fucu    Boldwoixl 
forward. 

"  Bergeaat  Troy  ?  "  .   _ 
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•Tet— rm  Seigsani  Troy." 

"  Jait  anived  from  Meldhester,  I  think  t " 

"  Jnat  urrivad  from  Bath." 

"I  ua  \niliun  Boldtrood." 

"Indeed." 

The  tone  in  which  this  word  was  uttered  was  all  that  had  heen  wanted 
ttining  BoldvDod  to  the  point. 

"I  wioh  to  Bpeak  a  word  with  yon,"  he  said. 

'<Whatabont?" 

"  Abont  Iwr  who  lives  jast  ahead  there — and  about  a  woman  yon  have 
VTDDged." 

"  I  wonder  at  yonr  impertinenee,"  taid  Troy,  moving  on. 

"Now  look  here,"  Mud  Bold  wood,  standing  in  front  of  him,  "  wonder 
otnot,  yon  ue  going  to  hold  a  oonversation  with  me." 

Troy  heard  the  dnll  determination  in  Boldwood's  voice,  looked  at  hig 
ridwat  fiame,  then  at  the  thiek  endgel  he  carried  in  his  hand.  He 
I— abered  it  was  past  ten  o'clock.  It  seemed  worth  while  to  be  civil  to 
BoUwood. 

"Veiy  well,  I'll  listen  with  pleasure,"  said  Troy,  placing  his  bag  on 
Uw  grannd, "  only  speak  low,  for  somebody  or  other  may  overhear  us  in 
the  famhonse  there." 

"  Well  then — I  know  a  good  deal  concerning  your — Fanny  Robin's 
rthdimiont  to  yon.  I  may  say,  too,  that  I  believe  I  am  the  only  person 
ia  the  village,  excepting  Gabriel  Oak,  who  does  know  it.  You  ought  to 
nunyher." 

"  I  suppose  I  ought.    Indeed,  I  wish  to,  bat  I  cannot." 

"Why?" 

Troy  was  about  to  utter  something  hastily ;  he  then  checked  himself 
■"■d  mi,  "1  am  too  poor."  His  voice  was  changed.  Previously  it  had 
^  a  devil-may-care  tone.    It  was  the  voice  of  a  trickster  now. 

Boldwood's  present  mood  was  not  critical  onongh  to  notice  tones. 
He  continued,  "I  may  as  well  speak  plainly;  and  understand,  I  don't 
*Uh  to  enter  into  the  questions  of  right  or  wrong,  woman's  honour  and 
"iiame,  or  to  express  any  opinion  on  your  conduct.  I  intend  a  business 
''■luaetion  with  yon." 

"  I  see,"  said  Troy.     "  Suppose  we  sit  down  here." 

An  old  tree  trunk  lay  under  the  hedge  immediately  opposite,  and  they 
M  down. 

"  I  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Miss  Everdene,"  said  Boldwood, 
"bat  you  eame  and — " 

"  Not  engaged,"  said  Troy. 

"  As  good  as  engaged." 

"  If  I  had  not  turned  up  she  might  have  become  engaged  to  you." 

"  Hang  might ! " 

"  Would,  than." 

"  If  you  had  not  come  I  should  certably — yes,  certainly — ^have  been 
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accepted  by  thiB  time.  If  j°ou  had  not  seon  her  you  might  haTe  been 
married  to  Fanny.  Well,  there'u  too  moch  difference  between  Miss 
Evcrdene's  station  and  your  own  for  this  flirtation  with  her  ever  to  benefit 
you  by  ending  in  marriage.  So  all  I  ask  is,  don't  molest  her  any  more. 
Marry  Fanny.     I'll  make  it  worth  your  while." 

"  How  will  yon  ?  " 

"  I'll  pay  you  well  now,  I'll  settle  a  sum  of  money  npon  her,  and  I'll 
SCO  that  you  don't  Buffer  from  poverty  in  the  future.  I'll  pat  it  clearly. 
Bathsbeba  is  only  playing  \^-ith  you  :  yon  are  too  poor  for  her,  as  I  said  ; 
80  give  up  wasting  your  time  about  a  great  match  you'll  never  make  for  a 
moderate  and  rightful  match  you  may  make  to-morrow  ;  take  up  your 
earpot-bsg,  turn  about,  leave  Wcathcrbury  now,  this  night,  and  yon  shall 
take  Hfly  pounds  with  you.  Fanny  shall  have  fifty  to  enable  her  to  prepare 
fur  the  wedding,  when  you  have  told  me  where  she  is  living,  and  she  shall 
have  five  hundred  paid  down  on  her  wedding-day." 

In  making  this  statement  Boldwood's  voice  revealed  only  too  clearly  a 
consciousness  of  the  weakness  of  his  position,  his  aims,  and  his  method. 
Ilis  manner  bad  lapsed  quite  from  that  of  the  firm  and  dignified  Bold- 
wood  of  former  times ;  and  such  a  scheme  as  he  had  now  engaged  in  bo 
would  have  condemned  as  ch'ddishly  imbecile  only  a  few  mouths  ago. 
^Yo  discern  a  grand  force  in  the  lover  which  he  lacks  whilst  a  free  man ; 
but  there  is  a  breadth  of  vision  in  the  free  man  which  in  the  lover  we 
vainly  seek.  Where  there  is  much  bias  there  must  be  some  uarrowoess, 
and  love,  though  added  emotion,  is  subtracted  capacity.  Boldwood  exem- 
plified this  to  an  abnormal  degree :  he  knew  nothing  of  Fanny  Itobia'» 
circumstances  or  whereabouts,  he  knew  nothing  of  Troy's  po8Bibiliti«8,  yeU 
that  was'what  he  raid. 

"  I  like  Fanny  best,"  said  Troy ;  "  and  if,  as  yon  say,  Miss  £verd«D» 
is  out  of  my  reach,  why  I  have  all  to  gain  by  accepting  your  money,  oail 
marrying  Fan.     But  she's  only  a  servant," 

*'  Kever  mind — do  you  agree  to  my  arrangement  ?  " 

"  I  do." 

"Ah  I"  said  Boldwood,  in  a  more  elastic  voice.  "0  Tray,  if  yens 
like  her  best,  why  then  did  yon  step  in  here  and  injure  my  bappinsM?  " 

"I  love  Fanny  best  now,"  said  Troy.     "  But  Bathsh Min  EtcT' 

dsne  inflamed  me,  and  displaced  Fanny  for  a  time.    It  is  over  now." 

"  Why  ihould  it  bo  over  so  soon '?  And  why  then  did  yon  come  hm 
again  ?  " 

**  There  are  weij^hty  reasons.     Fifty  pounds  at  o- 

"  1  did,"  said  Boldwood,  "  aiul  litro  tif  v  urc — • 
handed  Troy  a  small  packr'.. 

'  verything  itaay-u  sivais  ii^m.  yju  cuicuiuuU  un  aij 
aeci  -Mi  the  aergeaQt,  taking  the  packet. 

'•  I  :  (I  might  accept  tbom,"  said  Holdvood. 

••  Yuu  ••  ^-i,..  my  wuid  that  the  programme  »hall  be  wihtnA  to,  lAtki 
I  st  uj  ral«  bavo  fitly  pounds. " 
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"I  had  thought  of  that,  and  I  haye  considered  that  if  I  can't  appeal 
to  joar  honour  I  can  tmst  to  yonr — well,  shrewdness  we'll  call  it — net  to 
ion  five  hundred  ponnds  in  prospect,  and  also  make  a  bitter  enemy  of  a 
nun  1^0  is  willing  to  be  an  extremely  osefiil  friend." 
"  Stop,  listen  I  "  said  Troy  in  a  whisper. 
A  light  pit-pat  was  audible  upon  the  road  just  above  them. 
"  By  George — 'tis  she,"  he  contmued.    "  I  must  go  on  and  meet  hit." 
"She— who?" 
"Bathsheba." 

"  Bathsheba — out  alone  at  this  time  o'  night  1  "  said  Boldvrood  io 
amazement,  and  starting  up,     "  Why  must  you  mAat  her  ?  " 

"  She  was  expecting  me  to-night— and  I  must  now  speak  to  her,  and 
with  her  good-bye,  according  to  your  wish." 
"  I  don't  see  the  necessity  of  speaking." 

"  It  ean  do  no  harm— -and  she'll  be  wandering  about  looking  for  me  if 
I  don't.    Yon  shall  hear  all  I  say  to  her.    It  will  help  you  in  your  love- 
nuking  when  I  am  gone." 
"Your  tone  is  mocking." 

"  0  no.  And  remember  this,  if  she  does  not  know  what  has  become 
of  me,  she  will  think  more  about  me  than  if  I  tell  her  flatly  I  have  come  to 
give  her  up." 

"  Will  you  confine  your  words  to  that  one  point  ?-.-Shall  I  hear  every 
»oid  yon  say  ?  " 

"Every  word.  Now  sit  still  there,  and  hold  my  carpet-bag  for  me, 
ttd  mark  what  you  hear." 

the  light  footstep  came  closer,  halting  occasionally,  as  if  the  walker 
'"^esed  for  a  sound.    Troy  whistled  a  double  note  in  a  soft  fluty  tone. 
*'Come  to  that,  is  it ! "  murmured  Bold  wood,  uneasily. 
•'  You  promised  silence,"  said  Troy. 
*' I  promise  again." 
^Iioj  stepped  forward. 

*'  Frank,  dearest,  is  that  you  ?  "     The  tones  were  Bathsheba's. 
«•  0  God  I  "  said  Boldwood. 
••  Yea,"  said  Troy  to  her. 

"  How  late  you  are,"  she  continued  tenderly.  "  Did  yon  come  by  the 
'^^er  ?  I  listened  and  heard  his  wheels  entering  the  village,  but  it  was 
K>iae  time  ago,  and  I  had  almost  given  you  up,  Frank." 

"  I  was  sure  to  come,"  said  Frank.  "  You  knew  I  should,  did  yon 
not?" 

"  Well,  I  thought  you  would,"  she  said,  playfully ;  "  and,  Frank,  it  is 
Do  lucky  1  There's  not  a  soul  in  my  house  but  me  to-night.  I've  packed 
them  all  ofi^  BO  nobody  on  earth  will  know  of  your  visit  to  your  lady's 
ixnrer.  Liddy  wanted  to  go  to  her  grandfather's  to  tell  him  about  her 
holiday,  and  I  said  she  might  stay  with  them  till  to-morrow — when  you'll 
be  gone  again." 

'*  Capital,"  8«id  Tnr^.    "  But,  dear  me,  I  had  better  go  back  for  my 
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bag :   yon  run  home  whilst  I  fetch  it,  and  I'll  promisA  to 
parlour  in  ten  miuntoa." 

"  Yes."     She  turaed  and  tripped  up  the  hiU  again. 

Daring  the  progress  of  this  dialogue  there  was  a  ncrroos  tnritL'h 
Boldvrood's  tightly  closed  lips,  and  his  face  became  bathed  in  a 
dew.     Uo  now  started  forward  towards  Troy.     Troy  tamed  to 
took  up  the  bag, 

"  Shall  I  tell  her  I  have  come  to  give  her  np  and  cannot  ma: 
said  the  soldier,  mockingly. 

"  No,  no ;  wait  a  minute.   I  want  to  say  more  to  you — moro  to 
said  Bold  wood,  iu  a  hoftrse  whisper. 

"  Now,"  said  Troy,  "  You  see  my  dilemma.  Perhaps  I  ufl 
man — the  victim  of  my  impulses — led  away  to  do  what  I  ought  t? 
undone.  I  can't,  however,  marry  thorn  both.  And  I  have  two  le 
for  choosing  Fanny.  First,  I  like  her  best  upon  the  whole,  aad. 
you  make  it  worth  my  while." 

At  the  same  instant  Boldwood  sprang  upon  him,  and  hold  him  I 
neck.  Troy  felt  Boldwood's  grasp  slowly  tightti&ing.  The  more 
absolutely  unexpected. 

"  A  moment,"  be  gasped.     "  You  are  injuring  her  you  lovo." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  mean  '?  "  said  the  former. 

"  Oivo  me  breath,"  said  Troy. 

Boldwood  loosened  his  hand,  saying,  "By  Heaven,  I've  a  vm 
kill  yon  1 " 

"And  ruin  hor." 

"  Save  hor. ' 

"  Ob,  how  can  she  be  saved  now,  unless  I  marry  her  ?  " 

Boldwood  groaned.  Ho  reluctantly  relsased  the  soldier,  and  finnf 
back  against  tho  hedge.     "  Devil,  you  torture  me  I  "  said  ho 

Troy  rebounded  Uke  a  ball,  and  was  about  to  make  a  di 
farmer  ;  but  he  checked  himself,  saying  lightly — 

"  It  is  not  worth  while  to  measore  my  strength  with  yon. 
is  a  barbarous  way  of  settling  a  quarrel.     I  shall  shortly  leave  tfa* 
because  of  tho  same  conviction.    Now  afl«r  that  revelation  of  how  the 
Uee  with  Bathahtibu,  'twould  be  a  miiituke  to  kill  me,  wuiUd  it  not?" 

"  'Twoold  bo  a  mistako  to  kill  yon,"  repeated  Boldwood,  mochAiiu 
with  a  bowed  bond. 

"Bettor  kill  yourself." 

"  Far  better." 

"  I'm  glad  you  see  it." 

"  Troy,  make  hor  your  wife,  and  don't  act  upon  wbat  I 
BOW.     11  tthshtfba;  I 

8he  mnsi  io  you  ao  nl 

has  done.     Wretched  womao— deluded  woman — you  M«,  BiiliMb< 

"But  about  Fanny  ?" 

*'  Bathshobtt  ia  n  voouin  well  to  do,"  oootinued  1 
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imiefy,  "  md,  Troy,  she  will  make  a  good  wife ;  and,  indeed,  she  is 
worth  yonr  hastening  on  your  marriage  with  her  1 " 

"  Bnt  she  has  »  will— not  to  say  a  tempier,  and  I  shall  be  a  mere  slaTe 
ioher.    I  eoold  do  anything  with  poor  Fanny  Robin." 

"  Tioy,"  said  Boldwood,  imploringly,  "  I'll  do  anything  for  yon,  only 
dont  duert  her ;  pray  don't  desert  her,  Troy." 
"  Which,  poor  Fanny  ?  " 

"No;  Bathsheba  Everdene.  Love  her  best  I  Love  her  tenderly  I 
Eov  shall  I  get  yon  to  see  how  adrantageons  it  will  bo  to  yon  to  secnre 
her  at  once  ?  " 

"  I  don't  wish  to  secure  her  in  any  new  way." 
Boldwood's  arm  moved  spasmodically  towards  Troy's  person  again. 
He  repressed  the  instinct,  and  his  form  drooped  as  with  pain. 
Troy  went  on — 

"I  shall  soon  purchase  my  diseharge,  and  then " 

"  Bat  I  wish  yon  to  hasten  on  this  marriage.    It  will  be  better  for  yon 
both.    Yon  love  eaeh  other,  and  yon  mnst  let  me  help  yon  to  do  it." 
"How?" 

"Why,  by  settling  the  five  hundred  on  Bathsheba  instead  of  Fanny  to 
*Btble  yon  to  marry  at  once.  Ko,  she  wouldn't  have  it  of  me ;  I'll  pay 
•'  down  to  you  on  the  wedding-day." 

Troy  paused  in  secret  amazement  at  Boldwood's  wild  and  pnrblind 
loiitaation.    He  carelessly  said,  "  And  am  I  to  have  anything  now  ?  " 

"Yes,  if  you  wish  to.  Bnt  I  have  not  much  additional  money  with  me. 
^  ^d  not  expect  this ;  but  all  I  have  is  yours." 

Boldwood,  more  like  a  somnambulist  than  a  wakeful  man,  pulled  out 
''■e  large  canvas  bag  he  carried  by  way  of  a  purse,  and  searched  it. 

"  I  have  twenty-one  pounds  more  with  me,"  he  said.    "  Two  notes  and 

*  ■overeign.     But  before  I  leave  j'ou  I  must  have  a  paper  signed " 

"  Pay  me  the  money,  and  we'll  go  straight  to  her  parlour,  and  make 
^y  arrangement  yon  please  to  secure  my  compliance  with  your  wishes. 
"^t  she  must  know  nothing  of  this  cash  bosiDess." 

"  Nothing,  nothing,"  said  Boldwood,  hastily.  "  Here  is  the  sum,  and 
**  you'll  coma  to  my  house  we'll  write  ont  the  agreement  for  the  remainder, 
***d  the  terms  also." 

"First  we'll  call  upon  her." 

"  But  why  ?  Come  with  me  to-night,  and  go  with  me  to-morrow  to 
'^o  surrogate's." 

"But  she  must  be  consulted ;  at  any  rate  informed." 
"Very  well;  go  on." 

They  went  up  the  hill  to  Bathsheba's  honso.  When  they  stood  at  the 
(Otrance,  Troy  said, "  Wait  here  a  moment."  Opening  the  door,  he  glided 
inside,  leaving  the  door  ajar. 

Boldwood  wuted.  In  two  minutes  a  light  appeared  in  the  passage. 
Boldwood  then  saw  that  the  chain  had  been  fastened  across  the  door. 
Troy  appeared  inside,  carrying  a  bedroom  candlestick. 
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"  What,  did  you  think  I  shoold  break  in  ?  "   said  Boldwood; 
iemptaoosly. 

"  0  no  ;  it  is  merely  my  hnmonr  to  secure  things.  VTiil  yon  read  this 
a  moment  ?     I'll  hold  the  light." 

Troy  handed  a  folded  newspaper  through  the  Blit  between  door  and 
doorpost,  and  put  the  candle  close.  "  That's  the  paragraph,"  be  said, 
placing  his  finger  on  a  line. 

Culdwood  looked  and  read — 

"  HABItlAGKB. 

"  On  the  17th  inst.,  at  St.  Ambrose's  Church,  Bath,  by  the  Bcv. 
Mincing,  B.A.,  Francis  Troy,  only  son  of  the  luto  Edward  Troy,  K 
M.D.,  of  Weathorbury,  and  sergeant  lltli  Dragoon  Guiirdii,  to  llathidie' 
only  surviving  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Evcrdeno,  of  Casterbridg( 

"  This  may  be  called  Fort  meeting  Feeble,  hey,  Boldwood  ?"  said  Tro]^ 
A  low  gargle  of  derisive  laughter  followed  the  words. 

The  paper  fell  from  Boldwood's  hand.     Troy  continued — 

"  Fifty  pounds  to  marry  Fanny.     Good.     Twenty-one  pounds  not  t<» 
marry  Fanny,  but  Bathsheba.     Good.     Finale  :  already  B.ithsheba's  huA" 
baud.     Now  Boldwood,  yours  is  the  ridiculous  fate  which  always  attends 
interference  between  a  man  and  his  wife.  And  another  word.     Bad  as  I  am, 
I  am  not  such  a  villain  as  to  make  the  marriage  or  misery  of  any  voman 
a  matter  of  huckster  and  sale.     Fanny  has  long  ago  left  me.     I  doa't 
know  where  she  is.     I  ha\e  searched  everywhere.     Anothi.«r  word  j'ct 
You  say  you  love  Bathsheba  ;  yet  on  the  merest  apparent  evidenee  job 
instantly  beUeve  in  her  dishonour.     A  fig  for  such  love  1     Now  that  I'n 
taught  yon  a  lesson,  take  your  money  back  again." 

"  I  will  not ;  I  will  not  I  "  said  Boldwood,  in  a  hiss. 

"  Anyhow  I  won't  have  it,"  said  Troy,  contempluonsly.  Ho  wrapped 
the  packet  of  gold  in  the  notes,  and  threw  the  whole  into  the  road. 

Boldwood  shook  his  clenched  fist  at  him.  "  You  jnggler  of  Batan  I 
Yon  black  hound  !  Bat  I'll  punish  yon  yet ;  mark  me,  I'll  poniab  yon 
yet!" 

Another  peal  of  langhter.  Troy  then  closed  the  door,  and  loekod 
himself  in. 

Throaghout  the  whole  of  that  night  Boldwood's  dark  i  'il  bars 

boon  seen  walking  about  the  hills  and  downs  of  Wuatl .  iik«  aa 

tinhappy  Shade  in  the  Mournful  Fields  by  Acheron. 


CHAPTEU  XXXV. 
At  an  Ul'PEH  Wl.'TDOW. 


It  woa  «iy  early  the  d 

foaed  beginniogs  of  map 

was  bloo  of  tbo  hvavca  was  hero  Wid  tb^ro  eoaUd  with  t^i 
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incorporeal  cloud  which  were  of  no  effect  in  obsonring  day.  All  the  lights 
in  the  scene  were  yellow  as  to  colour,  and  all  the  ehadowswere  attenuated 
as  to  form.  The  creeping  plants  about  the  old  manor-house  were  bowed 
with  rows  of  heavy  water  drops,  which  had  upon  objects  behind  them  the 
effect  ofminute  lenses  of  high  magnifying  power. 

Just  before  the  dock  struck  five  Gabriel  Oak  and  Coggan  passed  the 
yillage  cross,  and  went  on  together  to  the  fields.  They  were  yet  barely 
in  view  of  their  mistress's  house,  when  Oak  fancied  he  saw  the  opening  of 
a  casement  in  one  of  the  upper  windows.  The  two  men  were  at  this 
moment  partially  screened  by  an  elder  bush,  now  beginning  to  be  enriched 
with  black  bunches  of  fruit,  and  they  paused  before  emerging  from  its 
shade. 

A  handsome  man  leaned  idly  from  the  lattice.  He  looked  east  and 
then  west,  in  the  manner  of  one  who  makes  a  first  morning  surrey.  The 
man  was  Sergeant  Troy.  His  red  jacket  was  loosely  thrown  on,  but  not 
buttoned,  and  he  had  alt(^ether  the  relaxed  bearing  of  a  soldier  taking 
his  ease. 

Coggan  spoke  first,  looking  quietly  at  the  window. 

"  She  has  married  him  1 "  he  said. 

Gabriel  had  previously  beheld  the  sight,  and  he  now  stood  with  his 
back  turned,  making  no  reply. 

"  I  fancied  we  should  know  something  to-day,"  continued  Coggan. 
"  I  heard  wheels  pass  my  door  just  after  dark — ^you  were  out  sbme- 
where."  He  glanced  round  upon  Gabriel.  "Good  Heavens  above  us, 
Oak,  how  white  your  face  is ;  you  look  like  a  corpse  I  " 

"  Do  I  ?  "  said  Oak,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  Lean  on  the  gate  :  I'll  wait  a  bit." 

"  All  right,  all  right." 

They  stood  by  the  gate  avhile,  Gabriel  listlessly  staring  at  the 
ground.  His  mind  sped  into  the  future,  and  saw  there  enacted  in  years 
of  leisure  the  scenes  of  repentance  that  would  ensue  from  this  work  of 
haste.  That  they  were  married  he  had  instantly  decided.  Why  had  it 
been  so  mysteriously  managed?  It  was  not  at 'all  Bathsheba's  way  of 
doing  things.  With  all  her  faults,  she  was  candour  itself.  Could  she 
have  been  entrapped  ?  The  union  was  not  only  an  unutterable  grief  to 
him :  it  amazed  him,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  passed  the  preceding 
week  in  a  suspicion  that  such  might  be  the  issue  of  Troy's  meeting  her 
away  from  home.  Her  quiet  return  with  Liddy  had  to  some  extent  dis- 
persed the  dread.  Just  as  that  imperceptible  motion  which  appears  like 
stillness  is  infinitely  divided  in  its  properties  from  stillness  itself,  so  had 
struggling  hopes  against  the  imagined  deed  differentiated  it  entirely  from 
the  thing  actually  done. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  moved  on  again  towards  the  house.  The 
sergeant  still  looked  from  the  window. 

"Morning,  oomTadeffl"  be  shouted,  in  a  cheery  voice,  when  they 
ffune  up. 
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Coggan  replied  to  the  greeting.  "Baint  yo  going  to  answer 
man  ?  "  ho  then  said  to  Gabriel.  "  I'd  sny  good-morning — jou  oe< 
spend  a  hapeth  of  meaning  upon  it,  and  yet  keep  the  man  eiTiL" 

Gabriel  soon  decided  too  that,  since  the  deed  was  done,  to  put 
best  face  upon  the  matter  would  bo  the  greatest  kindness  to  her  he  loved, 

"  Good-morning,  Sergeant  Troy,"  ho  returned,  in  a  ghastly  voice. 

"A  rambling  gloomy  house  this,"  said  Troy,  smiling. 

"Why — they  i/idt/ not  be  caarricdl"  saggest^d  Coggan.  "Perhaps 
she's  not  there." 

Gabriel  shook  bis  head.     The  soldier  tamed  a  little  towards 
and  the  sun  kindled  his  scarlet  coat  to  an  orange  glow. 

"  But  it  is  a  nice  old  house,"  responded  Gabriel. 

"  Yes — I  suppose  so  ;  but  I  feel  like  new  wine  in  an  old  bottle  here. 
My  notion  is  that  sash-windows  should  bo  put  throuKhont,  and  tliem 
old  wainscoted  walls  brightened  up  n  bit ;  or  the  oak  cleared  qnita  awajd 
and  the  walls  papered."  , 

"  It  would  be  a  pity,  I  think." 

"  Well,  no.     A  philosopher  once  said  in  my  hearing  that  the 
builders,  who  worked  when  art  was  a  living  thing,  had  uo  retpeck  lor, 
work  of  builders  who  went  before  tbem,  but  pulled  down  aiin     '1 
they  thought  fit;  and  why  shouldn't  we'?     'Creation  and 
don't  do  well  together,'  says  bo,  '  and  a  million  of  antiquarians  ean't  ' 
invent  a  style.'     My  mind  exactly,     I  am  for  making  tliis  place  mort 
modem,  that  wo  may  bo  cheerful  whilst  we  can." 

The  military  man  turned  aud  surveyed  the  iutorior  of  the  room,  to 
assist  his  ideas  of  improvement  in  this  directiou.     Gabriel  aud 
began  to  move  on. 

"  Oh,  Coggan,"  said  Troy,  ae  if  inspired  by  a  rocoUccLiou, 
know  if  insanity  has  ever  appeared  in  Mr.  Boldwood's  family  ?  ' 

Jan  reflected  for  a  moment. 

"  I  onco  heard  that  an  unohi  of  his  wait  queer  in  his  bead,  bnt  I 
know  the  rights  o't, "  be  said. 

"  It  is  of  no  importance,"  said  Troy  Hgblly.     "  Well,  I  shall  b«  donv 
in  the  fields  vnth  yuu  some  time  this  week ;  but  I  have  a  few  matteij 
attend  to  first.     Bo  good-day  to  you.     Wo  shall,  of  ooorse,  ke«p  oa  ^ 
na  friendly  terms  as  usual.     I'm  not  a  pruud  man:  ur<t<    '  a 

to  KSY  that  of  Sergeant  Troy.     Uuwever,  *halL  is  mu.-. 
halfacrown  to  drink  my  health,  men. "  i 

Troj  threw  tlto  coin  dexterously  across  the  front  plot  towaiUa  GaU 
who  shunned  it  in  its  fall,  hia  face  turning  to  an  angry  rod.  Coa 
twirled  hia  eye,  edged  forward,  and  CAUgbt  tho  monuy  in  iU  ri4<>«b4tl  m 

"'V«7  wcU— you  keep  it,  Ooggun,"  said  Gabriel  wilii  iliatLkIn,  | 

■bn    '  '      iy.     "As  for  me,  I'll  do  without ;.''  '        '  J 

^  hbow  ik  too  mndb,"  said  Coggaii.  )^j 

nuuned  to  bar,  mark  my  words,  he'll  buy  bia  discbarge  aai  b«  c     ^fl 
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km.  Xharrfote  tia  vail  to  nj  'Friend'  outwardly,  though  yoa  say 
'aonMahonae'  ndthiiu" 

"  Well — ^perliapa  it  is  beat  to  be  ailent ;  but  I  can't  go  farther  than 
ihiL  I  can't  flatter,  and  if  mj  plaee  here  is  only  to  be  kept  by  smooth- 
jggUm  down,  my  plaee  mnst  be  loet." 

A  hoxaeman,  whom  they  had  for  some  time  seen  in  the  distance,  now 
appeared  close  beside  them. 

".There's  Ux.  BoMwood,"  said  Oak.  "I  wonder  what  Troy  meant  by 
lu  qnestion." 

Coggan  and  Oak  nodded  respeetfiilly  to  the  farmer,  jnst  cheeked  their 
picM  to  discover  if  they  were  wanted,  and  finding  they  were  not,  stood 
biek  to  let  him  pass  on. 

The  only  signs  of  the  terrible  sorrow  Boldwood  had  been  combatbg 
tbongh  the  nig^t  and  was  combating  now  were  the  want  of  colour  in  his 
leO-defined  fitee,  the  enlarged  appearance  of  the  veins  in  his  forehead 
lad  temples,  and  the  sharper  lines  about  his  month.  The  horse  bore 
Um  away,  and  the  reiy  step  of  the  animal  seemed  significant  of  dogged 
iaifux.  Gabriel,  for  a  minute,  rose  above  his  own  grief  in  notioiog  Bold- 
mod's.  He  saw  the  square  figure  sitting  erect  upon  the  horse,  the  head 
tamed  to  neither  side,  the  elbows  steady  by  the  hips,  the  brim  of  the  hat 
lerel  and  undisturbed  in  its  onward  gUde,  until  the  keen  edges  of  Bold- 
vood's  shape  sank  by  degrees  over  the  hill.  To  one  who  knew  the  man 
lad  his  story  there  was  Eomething  more  striking  in  this  immobility  than 
in  a  collapse.  The  clash  of  discord  between  mood  and  matter  here  was 
foned  painfully  home  to  the  heart ;  and,  as  in  laughter  there  are  more 
dntdful  phases  than  in  tears,  so  was  there  in  the  steadiness  of  this 
igonised  man  an  expression  deeper  than  a  cry. 


CHAl'TEB  XXXVI. 

Wealth  is  Jeopardy:  tue  Revel. 

On  ni^t,  at  the  end  of  August,  when  Bathsheba's  experiences  as  a 
■Buried  woman  were  still  new,  and  when  the  weather  was  yet  dry  and 
nlby,  i  man  stood  motionless  in  the  stackyard  of  Weathorbuiy  tfpper 
fun,  k)oking  at  the  mooil  and  sky. 

The  night  had  a  sinister  aspect.  A  heated  breeze  from  the  soutli 
•lowly  fimned  the  summits  of  lofty  objects,  and  in  the  sky  dashes  of 
l*iiojant  dead  were  sailing  in  a  course  at  right  angles  to  that  of  another 
■tetnm,  neither  of  them  in  the  direction  of  the  breeze  below.  The  moon, 
H  seen  throngh  these  films,  had  a  lurid  metallic  look.  The  fields  were 
mUow  with  the  impure  light,  and  all  were  tinged  in  monochrome,  as  if 
hilield  throngh  stained  glass.  The  same  evening  the  sheep  had  trailed 
konewaid  hnd  to  tail,  the  behaviour  of  the  rooks  had  been  confosed,  and 
ft*  hanat  had  movad  w)th  tjipidity  and  caution. 
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Thunder  waa  immintint,  and,  taking  some  secondary  appearancos  into 
conBideration,  it  was  likely  to  be  followed  by  one  of  the  lengiheaed  rai&i 
which  mark  the  close  of  dry  weather  for  the  season.  Before  twelve  hoars 
had  passed  a  harvest  atmosphere  would  be  a  bygone  thing. 

Oak  gazed  with  misgiving  at  eight  naked  and  unprotected  rioka, 
massive  and  heavy  with  the  rich  produce  of  one-half  the  farm  for  that 
year.     He  went  on  to  the  barn. 

This  was  the  night  which  had  been  selected  by  Sergeant  Troy — ruling 
now  in  the  room  of  his  wife— for  giving  the  harvest-supper  and  dance. 
As  Oak  approached  the  building,  the  sound  of  violins  and  a  tambourine, 
and  the  regular  jigging  of  many  feet,  grew  more  distinct.  Ho  came  doM 
to  the  largo  doors,  one  of  which  stood  slightly  ajar,  and  looked  in. 

The  central  space,  together  with  the  recess  at  one  end,  waa  emptied  of 
all  encumbrances,  and  this  area,  covering  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole, 
was  appropriated  for  the  gathering,  the  remaining  end,  which  was  piled  to 
the  ceiling  with  oats,  being  screened  off  witli  sail-cloth.  Tufts  and  gar- 
lands of  green  foliage  decorated  the  walls,  beams,  and  extemporised  chan- 
deliers, and  immediately  opposite  to  Oak  a  rostrum  had  been  erected, 
bearing  a  table  and  chairs.  Here  sat  three  fiddlers,  and  besido  them 
stood  a  frantic  man  with  his  hair  on  end,  perspiration  streaming  down  his 
cheeks,  and  a  tambourine  quivering  in  bis  hand. 

The  dance  ended,  and  on  the  black  oak  floor  in  the  midst  &  now 
row  of  couples  formed  for  another. 

"  Now  ma'am,  and  no  oflence  I  hope,  I  ask  what  dance  yon  woold 
like  next  ?  "  said  the  first  violin. 

"  Really,  it  makes  no  difference,"  said  the  door  voice  of  Bathshebs, 
who  stood  at  the  inner  end  of  the  building,  observing  the  soend  bem 
behind  a  table  covered  with  cups  and  viands.     Troy  was  lolling  besido  her. 

"  Then,"  said  the  fiddler,  "  I'll  venture  to  name  that  the  right  and 
proper  thing  is  '  The  Soldier's  Joy ' — there  being  a  gallant  soldier 
married  into  the  farm — hey,  my  sonnies,  and  gentlemen  all  ?  " 

"  It  shall  be  '  The  Soldier's  Joy,'  "  exclaimed  a  chorus. 

"  Thanks  for  the  compliment,"  said  the  sorgcunt  gaily,  taking 
sheba  by  the  hand  and  leading  her  to  the  top  of  the  dance, 
though  I  have  purchased  my  discharge  from  Her  Most  Gracioas  Majestj'i 
regiment  of  cavalry,   the  lllh  Dragoon  C  ■  .  utlend  to  tbo 

duties  awaiting  mo  here,  I  shall  cuutinnc  j  .'Spirit  and  fecl-nir  m 

long  as  I  live." 

60  the  dance  began.     As  to  the  merits  oi  -   luu 

cannot  be,  and  never  were,  two  opinions.     It  hss  I 

mnsical  circles  of  Weatherbury  and  ils  vlcmity  that  this  melody,  . 

end  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  of  tliundenms  footing.  "  "  

more  stimnlative  proportios  for  the  heel  and  too  than 
otfa«r  daocos  at  their  first  opening.    '' 
ditional  ohann,  in  betng  ao  admirablj  I.     , 

mMn  iattrnment  in  tho  bmoia  of  a  performer  who  imd«nt« 
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ffopdr  sonndnou,  spums,  St.  Yitiu's  danees,  and  fearfol  frenzies  neees- 
M17  irban  exhibiting  its  tones  in  their  highest  perfection. 

The  inonortal  tone  ended,  a  fine  DD  rolling  forth  from  the  bass-TioI 
vith  the  Bonoronsness  of  a  cannonade,  and  Gabriel  delayed  his  entiy  no 
bnger.  He  aroided  Bathsbeba,  and  got  as  near  as  possible  to  the  plat- 
fcim,  where  Sergeant  Troy  was  now  seated,  drinking  brandy- and- water, 
iiKm^  the  others  drank  without  exception  cider  and  ale.  Qabriel  conld 
Bot  easily  thnst  hinuwlf  within  speaking  distance  of  the  sergeant,  and  he 
Hot  a  message,  asking  him  to  come  down  for  a  moment.  The  sergeant 
■aid  he  eonid  not  attend. 

"  Will  yon  tell  him,  then,"  said  Gabriel,  "  that  I  only  stepped  ath'art 
to  say  that  a  heavy  rain  is  sore  to  fall  soon,  and  that  something  should 
be  done  to  proteot  the  ricks  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Troy  says  it  will  not  rain,"  returned  the  messenger,  "  and  he 
etmn^  stop  to  talk  to  70a  about  such  fidgets." 

In  jnxtapodtiaii  with  Troy,  Oak  had  a  melancholy  tenden^  to  look 
like  a  candle  beside  gas,  and  ill  at  ease,  he  went  out  again,  thinking  he 
wooU  go  home ;  for,  under  the  circumstances,  he  had  no  heart  for  the  scene 
in  the  bam.    At  the  door  he  paused  for  a  moment :  Troy  was  speaking. 

"Friends,  it  is  not  only  the  Harvest  Home  that  we  are  celebrating 
to-night ;  but  this  is  also  a  Wedding  Feast.  A  short  time  ago  I  had  the 
btppiness  to  lead  to  the  altar  this  lady,  your  mistress,  and  not  until  now 
luTs  we  been  able  to  give  any  public  flourish  to  the  event  in  Weather- 
bmy.  That  it  may  be  thoroughly  well  done,  and  that  every  man  may  go 
loppy  to  bed,  I  have  ordered  to  be  brought  here  some  bottles  of  brandy 
ud  kettles  of  hot  water.  A  treble- strong  goblet  will  be  handed  round  to 
(Mh  guest." 

Bathsbeba  pat  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and,  with  upturned  pale  face, 
nid  imploringly,  "  No — don't  give  it  to  them — pray  don't,  Frank.  It 
*illonly  do  them  harm  :  they  have  had  enough  of  everything." 

"Trew — we  don't  wish  for  no  more,  thank  ye,"  said  one  or  two. 

"Pooh  1 "  said  the  sergeant  contemptuously,  and  raised  his  voice  as 
if  lighted  up  by  a  new  idea.  "  Friends,"  he  said,  "  we'll  send  the 
*oinen-folk  home  I  'Tis  time  they  were  in  bed.  Then  we  cookbirds  will 
iMTe  a  jolly  carouse  to  ourselves.  If  any  of  the  men  show  the  white 
iHthfir,  let  them  look  elsewhere  for  a  winter's  work." 

Bathsbeba  indignantly Qeft  the  bam,  followed  by  all  the  women  and 
c^uldien.  The  musicians,  not  looking  upon  themselves  as  "company," 
clipped  quietly  away  to  their  spring  waggon  and  put  in  the  horse.  Thus 
Troy  and  the  men  on  the  farm  were  le(t  sole  occupants  of  the  place. 
Otk,  not  to  appear  unnecessarily  disagreeable,  stayed  a  little  while ;  then 
'u,  too,  arose  and  quietly  took  his  departure,  followed  by  a  friendly  oath 
bom  the  sergeant  for  not  staying  to  a  second  round  of  grog. 

Gabriel  proceeded  towards  his  home.  In  approaching  the  door,  his 
toe  kicked  something  which  felt  and  sounded  soft,  leathery,  and  distended, 
Skt  a  boxing-gloTe.    It  was  a  large  toad  humbly  travelling  across  the 
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path.     Oak  took  it  np,  thinkiug  it  might  be  better  to  kill  the  cmbmi 
Bave  it  from  pain ;  but  finding  it  uninjured,  ho  placed  it  again  an 
the  grass.     He  knew  what  this  direct  message  from  the  Great  Mc 
meant.     And  soon  came  another. 

AVhen  he  struck  a  light  indoors  there  appeared  upon  the  table  m  ifaia 
glistening  streak,  as  if  a  brush  of  Tarnish  had  been  lightly  dragged  aeroes 
it.  Oak's  eyes  followed  the  serpentine  sheen  to  the  other  side,  where  it 
led  np  to  a  huge  brown  garden-slug,  which  had  come  indoors  to-nigbt  for 
reasons  of  its  own.  It  was  Nature's  second  way  of  hinting  to  him  that  h« 
was  to  prepare  for  foul  weather. 

h  Oak  sat  down  meditating  for  nearly  an  hour.  Daring  this  time  two 
black  spiders,  of  the  kind  common  in  thatched  houses,  pronieniulod  tha 
ceiling,  ultimately  dropping  to  the  floor.  This  reminded  him  that  if 
there  was  one  class  of  manifestation  on  this  matter  that  ho  thoroughly 
understood,  it  was  the  instincts  of  sheep.  He  left  the  room,  ran  Mna 
two  or  three  fields  towards  the  flock,  got  upon  a  hedge,  and  looked  onr 
among  them. 

They  wore  crowded  dose  together  on  the  other  eide  around  some  fdrza 
bushes,  and  the  first  peculiarity  observablo  was  that,  on  the  sadden 
appearance  of  Oak's  head  over  the  fence,  they  did  not  stir  or  run  away. 
They  had  now  a  terror  of  something  greater  than  their  terror  of  num.  But 
this  was  not  the  most  noteworthy  foatare  :  they  were  all  grouped  in  snob  a 
way  that  their  tails,  without  a  single  exception,  were  towards  that  hali 
the  horizon  from  wliich  the  storm  threatened.  There  was  an  inner  cl 
closely  huddled,  and  outside  those  they  radiated  wider  apart,  the  patti 
formed  by  the  flock  ae  a  whole  being  not  unlike  a  vandyked  lace  collar,  to 
which  the  clump  of  furze-bushes  stood  in  the  position  of  a  wearer's  neck. 

This  was  enough  to  re-establish  him  in  bis  original  opinion.  He  knew 
now  that  he  was  right,  and  that  Troy  was  wrong.  Every  voice  in  natoM 
was  unanimous  in  bespeaking  change.  Dut  two  distinct  translalioaf 
attached  to  these  dumb  expressions.  Apparently  there  was  to 
thunder-storm,  and  afterwards  a  cold  ooutiuuons  niia.  The 
tli:  .'d  to  know  all  about  the  latter  rain,  but  little  of  the  tni 

lub- -  icr-Blorm  ;  whilst  thei  sliO">[(  knew  nil  iihi)ut  llin  ttiiinilo 

and  nothing  of  the  latter  rain. 

This  con    "  "         ■    r-H  being  oacomiiM'!,  i>iS1 

(bared.     Oiii.  .-•tack-yard.     AJl  \\:i       i.i     n'   c,  aaj^ 

eonical  tips  of  the  ricks  jutted  darkly  into  the  sky.     There  yieni 
wbcat-ricks  in  this  yard,  and  three  stacks  of  barley.     The  wheat 
throshed  would  average  about  thirty  quarters  to  each  stock  ;  the 
least  forty.      Their  value  to  Bathshcbii,  and  indeed   to   uiybody,  • 
meutallv  estiuinteil  liy  the  following  bimple  eulrn!  i 

S}cS0=3l50  qnarters= 
8  X  4  0=  120  tiuarters=  •. 
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8enn  hnndrad  and  fifty  pounds  in  th«  divinost  form  that  money  can 
Teu — that  of  necessary  food  for  man  and  beast:  should  the  risk  be 
rnn  of  deteriorating  this  bnlk  of  com  to  less  than  half  its  valoe,  because 
of  the  instability  of  a  woman  ?  "  Never,  if  I  can  prevent  it  I "  sidd 
Gabriel. 

Snch  was  the  ai^nment  that  Oak  set  outwardly  before  him.  But 
BIO,  even  to  himself,  is  a  cryptographic  page  having  an  ostensible 
•riting,  and  another  between  the  lines.  It  ia  possible  that  there  was  this 
gulden  legend  nnder  the  utilitarian  one :  "  I  will  help,  to  my  last  effort, 
the  woman  I  have  loved  so  dearly." 

He  went  back  to  ihe  bam  to  endeavour  to  obtain  assistance  for  cover- 
ing the  ricks  that  very  ni^^t.  All  was  silent  within,  and  he  would  have 
pused  on  in  the  belief  that  the  party  had  broken  np,  had  not  a  dim  light, 
yaUow  as  saSron  by  contrast  with  the  greenish  whiteness  outside,  streamed 
through  a  knot-hole  in  the  folding  doors.  . 

Gabriel  looked  in.    An  offensive  picture  met  his  eye. 

The  candles  suspended  among  the  evergreens  had  burnt  down  to  their 
Mxkata,  and  in  some  cases  the  leaves  tied  about  them  were  scorched. 
Miny  of  the  lights  had  quite  gone  oat,  others  smoked  and  stank,  grease 
droppmg  irom  them  npon  the  floor.  Here,  under  the  table,  and  leaning 
apinst  forms  and  chairs  in  every  conceivable  attitude  except  the  perpen- 
dJAolar,  were  the  wretched  persons  of  all  the  workfolk,  the  hair  of  their 
heidfl  at  luoh  low  levels  being  suggestive  of  mops  and  brooms.  In  the 
midit  of  these  shone  red  and  distinct  the  figure  of  Sergeant  Troy,  leaning 
btek  in  a  choir.  Coggan  was  on  his  back,  with  his  month  open,  buzzing 
forth  gnores,  as  wore  several  others ;  the  united  breathings  of  the  hori- 
wnttl  assemblage  forming  a  subdued  roar  like  London  from  a  distance. 
Joseph  Poorgrass  was  curled  round  in  the  fashion  of  a  hedgehog, 
■fpuently  in  attempts  to  present  the  least  possible  portion  of  his  surface 
to  the  air ;  and  behind  him  was  dimly  visible  an  unimportant  remnant  of 
William  Smallbniy.  The  glasses  and  cups  still  stood  npon  the  table,  a 
mter-jug  being  overturned,  from  which  a  small  rill,  after  tracing  its 
HUM  with  marvellous  precision  down  the  centre  of  the  long  table,  fell 
into  the  neck  of  the  nnconseious  Mark  Clark,  in  a  steady,  monotonous 
dq»,  like  the  dripping  of  a  stalactite  in  a  cave. 

Gabriel  glanced  hopelessly  at  the  group,  which,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tiosg,  composed  all  the  able-bodied  men  upon  the  farm.  Ho  saw  at  once 
Uut  if  the  ricks  were  to  bo  saved  that  night,  or  oven  the  next  morning, 
he  most  save  them  with  his  own  hands. 

k  faint  "  ting-ting  "  resounded  from  under  Coggan's  waistcoat.  It 
na  Cogf^'s  watch  striking  the  hour  of  two. 

Oak  went  to  the  recumbent  form  of  Matthew  Mbon,  who  nsnally  undcr- 
^k  the  rough  thatching  of  the  homestead,  and  shook  him.  The  shaking 
^  without  effect. 

Gabriel  shouted  in  his  ear,  "  Where's  your  thatching-beetle  and  rick- 
"•iek  »nd  spars  ?  " 
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"  Uoder  the  staddles,"  Baid  Moon  meohanically,  with  the  onoooBcIoiiB 
promptness  of  a  medium. 

Gabriel  let  go  his  head,  and  it  dropped  upon  the  floor  liko  a  bowt. 
He  then  went  to  Snsan  Tail's  hasband. 

"  \Mier6'8  the  key  of  the  granary  ?  " 

No  answer.  The  qncstion  was  repeated,  with  the  same  result.  To  be 
shouted  to  at  night  was  evidently  less  of  a  novelty  to  Susan  Tail's  Ln&band 
than  to  Matthew  liloon.  Oak  flung  down  Tail's  head  into  the  comor  again 
and  turned  away. 

To  be  just,  the  men  were  not  greatly  to  blame  for  this  painful  and  de- 
moralising termination  to  the  evening's  entertainment.  Sergeant  Troy 
had  so  strenuously  insisted,  glass  in  hand,  that  drinking  should  be  the 
bond  of  their  union,  that  those  who  wished  to  refuse  hardly  liked  to  b«  so 
unmannerly  nnder  the  circumstances.  Having  from  tlieir  youth  np  been 
entirely  unaccustomed  to  any  liquor  stronger  than  cider  or  mild  ale,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  they  bad  saceumbed,  one  and  all  with  estraordioaiy 
uniformity,  after  the  lapse  of  about  an  hour. 

Gabriel  was  greatly  depressed.  This  debauch  boded  ill  for  that  wilful 
and  fascinating  mistress  whom  the  faithful  man  even  now  felt  within  him 
as  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  sweet  and  bright  and  hopeless. 

Ho  put  out  the  expiring  lights,  that  the  barn  might  not  be  endangered, 
closed  the  door  upon  the  men  in  their  deep  and  oblivions  sleep,  and  went 
again  into  the  lone  nigbt.  A  hot  breeze,  as  if  breathed  from  the  parUd 
lips  of  some  dragon  about  to  swallow  the  globe,  fanned  him  from  the 
south,  while  directly  opposite  in  the  north  rose  a  grim  misshapen  body  ol 
cloud,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  wind.  So  unnaturally  did  it  rise  that  one 
could  fancy  it  to  bo  lifted  by  machinery  from  below.  Meanwhile  the  faint 
cloudlets  hod  flown  back  into  the  south  east  corner  of  the  sky,  as  if  in 
terror  of  the  large  cloud,  like  a  young  brood  gazed  in  npon  by  some 
monster. 

Going  on  to  the  village.  Oak  flung  a  small  stone  against  the  windont^H 
Laban  Tail's  bedroom,  expecting  Susan  to  open  it ;  but  nobody  atirnH 
He  went  round  to  the  back  door,  which  had  been  left  unfiistoned  for 
Laban 's  entry,  and  passed  in  to  the  foot  of  the  staireasc. 

"Mrs.  Tall,  I've  come  for  the  key  of  the  granary,  to  got  at  the  nek- 
cloths,"  said  Oak,  in  a  stentorian  voice. 

"  Is  that  yon  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Bnsan  Tall,  half  awake.  ^_ 

"  Yes,"  said  Gabriel.  ^H 

"  Come  along  to  bed,  do,  you  draw- latching  rogue — keeping  a  boly 
awake  like  this  I  " 

"  It  isn't  Laban — 'tis  Gabriel  Oak.     I  want  the  key  of  tbo  gniwy." 

"  Gabriel  I     What  in  the  name  of  fortoae  did  you  prvteod  to  be 
for?" 

"  I  didn't.     I  thought  you  meant "  ^1 

"  Yes  you  did.     What  do  you  want  here  ?  "  ^M 

•' The  koj  of  thegngMj."  ,-—^-,,—^^^^8 
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I  \i,  tLen.     'Tts  oo  the  nail.     Feopio  coming  disiarbing  womon 

of  night  ought " 

Gsbriol  took  the  key,  withoat  waiting  to  hear  the  conclasion  of  the 
tirade.     Ten  mioates  later  his  lonely  figure  might  have  been  Been  drag- 
ging four  large  waterproof  coverings  across  the  yard,  and  soon  two  of 
theae  heaps  of  treasure  in  grain  were  covered  snag — two  cloths  to  each. 
Two  hnndred  poondg  were  secnred.     Three  wheat-stacks  remained  open, 
nod  Uiere  were  no  mure  cloths.     Oak  looked  ander  the  staddlcs  and  found 
1  fork.     lie  mounted  the  third  pile  of  wealth  and  began  operating,  adopt- 
ing the  plan  of  sloping  the  upper  sheaves  one  over  the  other ;  and,  in 
midition,  filling  thn  interstices  with  the  material  of  some  untied  sheaves. 
So  fiir  all  was  well.    liy  this  hurried  contrivance  Bathsheba'a  property 
ib  Khoat  was  safe  for  at  any  rate  a  week  or  two,  provided  always  that 
tiwre  vas  not  much  wind. 

Kelt  came  the  barley.  This  it  was  only  possible  to  protect  by  syste- 
aatie  thatching.  Time  went  on,  and  the  moon  vanished  not  to  re-appear. 
It  vu  the  farewell  of  the  ambassador  previous  to  war.  The  night  had  a 
btggard  look,  like  a  sick  thing  ;  and  there  came  finally  an  utter  expiration 
of  air  from  the  whole  heaven  in  the  form  of  a  slow  breeze,  which  might 
hive  been  likened  to  a  death.  And  now  nothing  was  beard  in  the  yard 
bat  tLe  dull  thuds  of  the  beetle  which  drove  in  the  spars,  and  the  rustle 
of  the  ihatch  in  tlio  intervals. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

The  Storm  :  tub  Two  together. 

•4  UoHT  flapped  over  the  scene,  as  if  reflected  from  phosphorescent  winga 
'^ttning  the  sky,  and  a  rumble  filled  tha  air.  It  was  the  first  arrow  from 
^'tt  approaching  storm,  and  it  fell  wide. 

lie  second  peal  was  noisy,  with  comparatively  little  visible  lightning. 
^%briel  saw  a  candle  shining  in  Bathsheba's  bedroom,  and  soon  a  shadow 
'**«iT6d  to  and  fro  upon  the  blind. 

Then  there  came  a  third  flash.     Manccavres  of  a  most  extraordinary 

'^ind  were  going  on  in  the  vast  firmamental  hollows  overhead .   The  lightning 

*^ow  was  the  colour  of  silver,  and  gleamed  in  the  heavens  like  a  mailed 

^tmy.     Bumbles  become  rattles.     Gabriel  from  his  elevated  position  could 

*«e  over  the  landscape  for  at  least  half-a-dozen  miles  in  front.     Every 

Hedge,  busb,  and  tree  was  distinct  as  in  a  line  engraving.     In  a  paddock 

ia  the  same  direction  was  a  herd  of  heifers,  and  the  forms  of  these  were 

\iBible  at  this  moment  in  the  act  of  galloping  about  in  the  wildest  and 

tasd4e»t  confiaaioD,  flinging  their  heels  and  tails  high  into  the  air,  their 

lieads  to  earth.     A  poplar  in  the  immediate  foreground  was  like  an  ink 

stroke  oo  bomiiihed  tin.     Then  the  picture  vanished,  leaving  a  darkness 

so  intonso  that  Qubriel  worked  «Dtirely  by  feeling  with  his  hands. 
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He  had  stuck  hia  ricking-rod,  groom,  or  poignard,  as  it  wu 
ferently  called — a  long  iron  lance,  sharp  at  tho  extremity  and  poliahe 
Landling — into  the  stack  to  support  the  Bheavos.  A  blao  light  »pp«are^ 
in  the  zenith,  and  in  sorao  indescribable  manner  flickered  down  near  tfa* 
top  of  the  rod.  It  was  the  fourth  of  the  larger  flashes.  A  moment  laWi 
and  there  was  a  smack — smart,  clear,  and  short  Gabriel  felt  hia  positioa 
to  bo  anything  bat  a  safe  one,  and  ho  resolved  to  descend. 

Not  a  drop  of  rain  had  fallen  as  yet.  He  wiped  his  weary  brow,  tod 
looked  again  at  the  black  forms  of  the  unprotected  stacks.  Was  bis  lift 
BO  valuable  to  him,  after  all  ?  What  were  his  prospects  that  h.  '  ' " 
bo  so  chary  of  nmning  risk,  when  important  and  nrgent  labour  t 
be  carried  on  without  such  risk  ?  He  resolved  to  stick  to  the  stack. 
Ilowover,  he  took  a  preeaotion.  Under  the  staddles  was  a  long  tethering 
chain,  used  to  prevent  the  escape  of  errant  horses.  This  he  carried  np 
the  ladder,  and  sticking  his  rod  through  the  clog  at  one  end,  allowed  the 
other  end  of  the  chain  to  trail  npon  the  gronnd.  The  spike  attached  to 
it  he  drove  in.  Under  the  shadow  of  this  oztomporized  lightning. 
conductor  he  felt  himself  comparatively  safe. 

Before  Oak  had  laid  his  hands  upon  his  tools  again  out  leapt  the  fifth 
flash,  with  the  spring  of  a  serpent  and  the  shout  of  a  fieod.  It  was  gTMO 
as  an  emerald,  and  the  reverberation  was  stnnning.  What  was  this  Uia 
light  revealed  to  him  ?  In  the  open  ground  before  him,  as  he  looked  OTcr 
the  ridge  of  the  rick,  was  a  dark  and  apparently  female  form.  Could  it 
be  that  of  the  only  venturesome  woman  in  the  parish — Bathsbeba  ?  Tha 
form  moved  on  a  step :  then  he  coold  see  no  more. 

"  Is  that  yon,  ma'am?"  said  Gabriel,  to  the  darkness. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  said  the  voice  of  Bathsheba. 

"  Gabriel.     I  am  on  the  rick,  thatching." 

"  Oh,  Gabriel ! — and  are  yon  ?  I  have  come  about  them, 
weather  awoke  me,  and  I  thoaght  of  the  com.  I  am  so  distressed 
it — can  we  save  it  anyhow  ?    I  cannot  find  my  husband.    Is  he  with  jroul 

"  Ho  is  not  here." 

"  Do  yon  know  where  he  is  ?  " 

"  Asleep  in  the  barn." 
^>  "He  promised  that  the  stacks  should  be  seen  to,  and  now  they  ere  all 
yglected  I  Can  I  do  anything  to  help  ?  Liddy  is  afraid  to  eome  oat. 
Vaaej  finding  yon  here  at  such  an  hour !     Surely  I  can  do  iomethis((  ?  " 

"  Yon  can  bring  np  some  reed-sheaves  to  me,  one  by  one,  ma'Mi;  K, 
you  are  not  u6uid  to  come  n;-  lor  in  the  dark,"  iaid1^^HH| 

"  Erery moment  is  precious  nou,       '      ^t  wonid  mve  a  cood  doa^^^^| 
It  is  not  vory  dark  when  the  lightning  has  Leon  gone  n  I  ^^^| 

"I'll  do  anything!"  she  aaid, resolutely.     Rbe  '  ''^^^l 

open  her  ahouldttr,  elamberod  np  close  to  hh  he('!  I^^^H 

rod,  and  det^  -  another.     Xt  her  «^^^H 

fangbtoned  w....  .^.  . laecn  glare  of  edjiuii  —  ,, ;  ■  auji  ^H^H 

straw  was  visible.    On  the  elope  in  ft>  appoart**!  two  hi  ^M 
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Ljgi^f        .  ;t.t.      Thd  rick  lost- its  slieen — tho  8liApii3  vanished; 

Hpri: ;       '      '    :       head.     It  had  bben  tho  sixth  flash  which  had  coms  ' 
Itrooi  1  him,  and  the  two  d&tk  furms  an  the  slope  h&d  beea 

'Mi»  U^avvK  VI  u.iuaolf  and  IBathshoba. 

Th«n  came  the  peoL,     It  hardly  was  credible  that  saeb  a  heavenly 
UfhAooatd  btt  the  p&reut  uf  such  a  diabolical  sound. 
m    "How  terrible!"  she   exclaimed,  tuid  clutched  him  by  the  sleeve, 
bftbciol  turned,  and  ttcadiod  her  on  her  aerial  perch  by  holding  her  arm.  ' 
H||kf  sumo  nil  iiUe  he  was  still  reversed  in  his  attitude,  there  was  I 

^^^ligbt,  juj  .  lie  it  were  a  copy  of  the  tall  poplar  tree  on  the  i 

lull  drawn  in  black  on  the  wall  of  tho  bam.     It  was  the  shadow  of  that 
■bee,  thrown  across  by  a  secondary  flash  in  the  west. 

The  next  flare  eOmo.     Batfasheba  wag  on  the  gronnd  now,  shoalderiog  I 
iiha  bore  its  dazzle  without  flinching — thunder  and 

: _,  liilod  with  the  load.     There  was  then  a  silence  overy- 

for  tour  or  five  minutes,  and  the  omnch  of  tho  spars,  as  Gabriel 
'  droTB  thom  in,  could  again  be  distinctly  heard.     Ho  thought  the 
I  of  the  storm  had  passed.     Eut  there  uamo  a  boTBt  of  light.  ' 

"Hold  on  I  "  said  Gabriel,  taking  the  sheaf  from  her  shoulder,  and 

»g  bar  arm  again. 
Heaven  opened  then,  indeed.  The  flash  was  almost  too  novel  for  itc  I 
iscqvestdibly  dangerous  nalnro  to  bo  at  ouce  realised,  and  Gabriel  could 
only  comprehend  the  magnificence  of  its  beauty.  It  sprang  from  east^ 
Wit,  otfith,  sootli.  It  was  a  perfect  dance  of  death.  The  forms  of 
skdetona  appeai'ed  in  tho  air,  shaped  with  blao  fire  for  bones — dancing, 
Jaaiung,  striding,  rnciog  around,  and  mingling  altogether  in  unparalleled 
eaBJusion.     With  these  were  intertwined  undulating   snakes   of  green. 

K'>-'^"id  these  was  a  broad  mass  of  lessor  light.  Simultaneously  came 
every  part  of  tho  tumbling  sky  what  may  be  called  a  shout ;  sinoo, 
1  :ir  it,  it  was  more  of  the  nature  of  a  shout 

:i:     ^        ^,  .  '     In  the  meantime  one  of  the  grisly  forms 

hdd  alighted  upon  tho  point  of  Gabriel's  rod,  to  run  invisibly  down  it, 
down  Um  chain,  and  into  the  earth.     Gabriel  was  almost  blinded,  and  he  . 
tgalA  feci  Rathsheba's  warm  arm  tremble  in  his  hand — a  sensation  novel  { 
:  ;  but  love,  life,  everything  human,  seemed  small  an4 
n.  .^utii  L....-,o  juxtaposition  with  an  infuriated  uuivcrso.  .  | 

had  hardly  time  lo  gather  up  these  impressions  into  a  thonght,  i 
I  to  see  how  strangely  the  red  feather  of  her  hat  shone  in  this  light, 
en  the  tall  Imo  on  the  hill  beforo-mcutionod  seemed  on  flro  to  a  white 
and  »  new  one  among  these  torrible  voices  mmgled  with  the  last 
It  was  a  stupefying  bhtst,  harsh  and  pitiless,  and 
1  dead,  flat  blow,  without  that  reverberation  whicfi  ' 
tones  of  a.  drum  to  more  distant  thunder.     By  the  lustre  re- 
tffi^rf  ^. ...'.. ..  ,.t  .  r  ,1..,  ,>futh  und  from  tho  wide  domical  scoop  above 
I  saw  '  <eed  down  the  whole  length  of  its  tall  straight 

BDt,  H  hugtn  nbiuiil  uf  burk  beaug  apparently  flung  oB'.    The  other  portion 
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remained  erect,  and  revealed  the  bared  surface  as  a  strip  of  white  down 
the  front.  The  lightning  bad  strnck  the  tree.  A  Bolphoroag  sxaeQ 
filled  the  air :  then  all  was  silent,  and  black  as  a  eavo  in  Hinnom. 

"  We  hod  a  narrow  escape  1 "  said  Gabriel  hurriedly.  "  Yoa  had 
better  go  down." 

Bathsheba  said  nothing ;  bnt  he  could  distinctly  hear  her  rhythmickl 
pants,  and  the  recurrent  rastle  of  the  sheaf  beside  her  in  response  to  her 
frightened  pulsations.  She  descended  the  ladder,  and,  on  second  tlioagbia, 
he  followed  her.  The  darkness  was  now  impenetrable  by  the  sharpect 
vision.  Thoy  both  stood  still  at  the  bottom,  side  by  side.  Bathsheba 
appeared  to  think  only  of  the  weather — Oak  thought  only  of  her  ju£t  then. 
At  last  he  said, 

"  The  storm  seems  to  have  passed  now,  nt  any  rate." 

"I  think  so  too,"  said  Bathsheba.  "  Though  there  are  multitudes  of 
gleams,  look!" 

The  sky  was  now  filled  with  an  incessant  light,  frequent  ropstilitm 
melting  into  complete  continuity,  as  an  unbroken  sound  results  from  the 
successive  strokes  on  a  gong. 

"  Nothing  serious,"  said  he.  "  I  cannot  understand  no  rain  falling. 
But,  heaven  be  praised,  it  is  all  the  better  for  us.  I  am  now  going  np 
again." 

"  Gabriel,  yon  are  kinder  than  I  deserve!  I  will  stay  and  help  yon 
yet.     0,  why  are  not  some  of  the  others  hero  I  " 

"  They  would  have  been  hero  if  they  could,"  said  Oak,  in  a  heeitatiBg 
way. 

"  0,  I  know  it  all — all,"  she  said,  adding  slowly :  "  They  are  all 
asleep  in  the  bam,  in  a  drunken  sleep,  and  my  husband  among  than. 
That's  it,  is  it  not  ?  Don't  think  I  am  a  timid  woman,  and  can't  eadsre 
things." 

"  I  am  not  certain,"  said  Gabriel.     "  I  will  go  and  see." 

He  crossed  to  tlie  bam,  leaving  her  there  alone.  He  looked  thnoqgh 
the  chinks  of  the  door.  All  was  in  total  darkness,  as  ho  had  led  it,  aad 
there  still  arose,  as  at  the  former  time,  the  steady  buzz  of  many  Boorea. 

He  felt  a  zephyr  curling  about  his  cheek,  and  turned.  It  waa 
Bathsheba's  breath — she  had  followed  him,  and  waa  looking  into  the  niM 
chink. 

Ho  endeavoured  to  pat  off  the  immediate  and  painfiil  snbjeet  of  tkek 
thoughts    by    remarking  gently,  "If  yon'U  oome  back    agaia, 
ma'am,  and  hand  up  a  few  more;  it  would  save  much  time." 

Then  Oak  went  back  again,  ascended  to  the  top,  stopped  off  the  I 
for  greater  expedition,  and  went  on  thatching.     Sbo  followed,  bnt  wilboal 
a  sheaf. 

"  Gabriel,"  she  said,  in  a  strange  and  impreaire  nk*. 

Oak  looked  up  at  hor.  Sbo  bad  not  ipoken  tioee  be  left  Ibo  bam. 
The  loft  and  continual  ahimmar  of  the  dying  lighlniog  cbo««d  a  ouurUe 
faee  high  against  the  blaok  sky  of  tb«  oppo«it«  ■foaxtM'.    Batiubeba  wu 
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^nttiiig  almost  on  the  apex  of  the  stack,  her  feet  gathered  ap  beneath  her, 
■aod  resting  on  the  top  roond  of  the  ladder. 
=       "  Yes,  niiBtress,"  he  said. 

~        "Isnppose  yon  thought  that  when  I  galloped  away  to  Bath  that 
sight  it  was  on  pnrpose  to  be  married  ?  " 

*  "  I  did  at  last — ^not  at  fint,"  he  answered,  somewhat  sorprised  at  the 

*  abmptness  with  which  this  new  snbject  was  broached. 
f        "  And  others  thought  so,  too  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  And  yon  blamed  me  for  it  ?  " 

"  WeU— a  Uttle." 

"  I  thonght  so.  Now,  I  care  a  little  for  yonr  good  opinion,  and  1 
want  to  explain  something — ^I  have  longed  to  do  it  ever  since  I  retnmed, 
•nd  yon  looked  so  gravely  at  mo.  For  if  I  were  to  die — and  I  may  die 
Kxm — it  wonld  be  dreadful  that  you  should  always  think  mistakingly  of 
me.    Now,  listen." 

Gabriel  ceased  his  rustling. 

"  I  went  to  Bath  that  night  in  the  full  intention  of  breaking  off  my 
I  engagement  to  Mr.  Troy.  It  was  owing  to  circumstances  which  occurred 
I  alter  I  got  there  that— that  we  «rere  married.  Now,  do  you  see  the 
matter  in  a  new  light  ?  " 

"  I  do— somewhat." 

"  I  must,  I  suppose,  say  more,  now  that  I  have  begun.  And  perhaps 
it's  no  harm,  for  yon  are  certainly  under  no  delusion  that  I  ever  loved 
you,  or  that  I  can  have  any  object  in  speaking,  more  than  that  object  I 
have  mentioned.  Well,  I  was  alone  in  a  strange  city,  and  the  horse  was 
lame.  And  at  last  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  I  saw,  when  it  was  too 
late,  that  scandal  might  seize  hold  of  me  for  meeting  him  alone  in  that 
way.  But  I  was  coming  away,  when  he  suddenly  said  he  had  that  day 
seen  a  woman  more  beantifnl  than  I,  and  that  his  constancy  could  not  be 

counted  on  unless  I  at  once  became  his And  I  was  grieved  and 

troubled "    She  cleared  her  voice,  and  waited  a  moment,  as  if 

to  gather  breath.  "  And  then,  between  jealousy  and  distraction,  I 
married  him  I  "  she  whispered,  with  desperate  impetuosity. 

Gabriel  made  no  reply. 

"  He  was  not  to  blame,  for  it  was  perfectly  true  about — about  his 
seeing  somebody  else,"  she  quickly  added.  "  And  now  I  don't  wish  for  a 
single  remark  from  yon  upon  the  subject — indeed  I  forbid  it.  I  only 
wanted  you  to  know  that  misunderstood  bit  of  my  history  before  a  time 
comes  when  you  could  never  know  it. — Yon  want  some  more  sheaves  ?  " 

She  went  down  the  ladder,  and  the  work  proceeded.  Gabriel  soon 
perceived  a  languor  in  the  movements  of  his  mistress  up  and  down,  and 
he  said  to  her  gently  as  a  mother, 

"  I  think  yon  had  better  go  indoors  now,  you  are  tired.  I  can  finish 
the  rest  alone.  If  the  wind  does  not  change  the  rain  is  likely  to  kea% 
off." 
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"  If  I  am  nselees  I  Trill  go,"  said  Bathsheba,  in  a  fiaf^ging 
"  But  oh,  if  your  life  should  be  lost ! " 

"Yon  ore  not  useless ;  bnt  I  would  rather  not  tire  you  loagor.-l 
have  done  veil." 

"And   you  better!"    she  said,  gratefully.     "Thank   you  fori 
devotion,  a  thousand  times,    Gabriel  I      Good-night — I  know 
doing  your  very  best  for  mo." 

She  diminished  in  the  gloom,  and  vanished,  and  he  heard  thd 
of  the  gate  fall  as  she  passed  through.  Ho  worked  in  a  reT«ii4 
musing  upon  her  story,  and  upon  the  contradictorinoss  of  that 
nine  heart  which  had  caused  her  to  speak  more  warmly  to  him  tc 
than  she  ever  had  done  whilst  unmarried  and  free  to  speak  as  warn 
she  chose. 

He  was  disturbed  in  his  meditation  by  a  grating  noise  fram  t 
coach-house.     It  was  the  vane  on  the  roof  turning  round,  and  this  > 
in  the  wind  was  the  signal  for  a  disastrous  rain. 


ciiAPTEii  xxxvni. 

Rain  :  one  Solitary  meets  Another. 

It  was  now  five  o'clock,  and  the  dawn  was  promising  to  break  in  M 
drab  and  ash, 

The  air  changed  its  temperature  and  stirred  itself  more  vigor 
Cool  elastic  breezes  coursed  in  transparent  eddies  ronnd  Oak's  : 
wind  shifted  yet  a  point  or  two  and  blew  stronger.     In  ten  minutes  | 
wind  of  heaven  seemed  to  be  roaming  at  large.     Some  of  the  IhatoL 
the  wheat-stacks  was  now  whirled  fontnstically  aloft,    and  hud 
replaced  and  weighted  with  some  rails  that  lay  near  at  hnnd.     This 
Oak  slaved  away  again  at  the  barley.     A  huge  drop  uf  rain  smo 
face,  the  wind  snarled  round  every  comer,  the  trees  rocked  to  th«  \ 
of  their  trunks,  and  the  twigs  clashed  in  strife.     Driving  ia  ipara  i 
point  and  on  any  system  inch  bj  inch  he  covered  more  and  more  ( 
from  ruin  this  distracting  impersonation  of  seven  hundred  poonda. 
rain  came  on  iu  carnost,  and  Oak  soon  felt  the  water  to  bo  track 

and  clammy  routes  down  his  back.     Ultimately  he  was- ' —  I 

to  B  faomogeneons  sop,  and  a  decoction  of  his  person  : 

stood  in  a  pool  at  the  foot  of  the  iadilor.     The  '  ked  (Mi 

through  thu  dull  atmosphfre   iu  liquid  Hpinos,    , ,  in  eoall 

between  their  beginniBga  ia  the  clouds  and  their  pointn  io  him. 

Oak  611 ' '  ^i  months  bufare  this 

been  fighti  ot  in  dtnTieratolT  as  Ita* 

ing  agniRst  trnter  now — and  tor  a  i 

ber .     But  Oak  was  geaerou^  ium  uul-,  buu  ui^mi't&cii  uu 

tions. 
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fi  WM  about  BOTsn  o'clock  in  the  dark  leaden  moming  when  Gabriel 
euudown  from  the  last  stack,  and  thaakfhlly  exclaimed,  "  It  is  done  1" 
Ha  ma  drenehad,  -weaiy,  and  sad ;  and  yet  not  so  sad  as  drenched  and 
vtiiy,  bt  h»  was  cheered  by  a  sense  of  sneeess  in  a  good  canse. 

fUnt  sonnds  came  from  the  barn,  and  he  looked  that  way.  Fignres 
CUM  singly  and  in  pairs  through  the  doors — all  walking  awkwardly,  and 
thuliad,  saTe  the  fiuremost,  who  wore  a  red  jacket,  and  adyanced  with  his 
hait  in  his  poekets,  whistling.  The  others  shambled  after  with  a  oon- 
aeieDee-strioken  air:  the  whole  procession  was  not  nnlike  Flaxman's  group 
oftlie  suitors  tottering  on  towards  the  infamal  regions  under  the  conduct 
of  Hereuiy.  The  gnarled  shapes  passed  into  the  village,  Troy  their  leader 
entering  the  &rmhonse.  Not  a  single  one  of  tiiiem  had  turned  his  face 
to  the  licks,  or  apparently  bestowed  one  thought  upon  their  condition. 
Soon  Oak  too  went  homeward,  by  a  different  route  from  theirs.  In  f^ont 
of  him  against  the  wet  glazed  surface  of  the  lane  he  saw  a  person  walking 
Jot  more  slowly  than  himself  under  an  umbrella.  The  man  turned  and 
ipptrently  started :  he  was  Boldwood. 

"  Bow  are  yon  this  moming,  sir  ?  "  said  OaL 

"  Yea,  it  is  a  wet  day. — 0  I  am  well,  yeiy  well  I  thank  yon :  ^te 
irell." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  sir." 

Boldwood  seemed  to  awake  to  the  present  by  degrees.    "  Yon  look 
'*'ed  and  ill,  Oak,"  he  said  then,  desnltorily  regarding  his  companion. 
"  I  am  tired.     You  look  strangely  altered,  sir." 
"  I  ?    Not  a  bit  of  it :  I  am  well  enough.    What  put  that  into  your 

"  I  thought  yon  didn't  look  quite  so  topping  as  yon  nsed  to,  that 
*^salL" 

"  Iftdoed,  then  yon  are  mistaken,"  said  Boldwood,  shortly.  "  Nothing 
^^^rta  ma.    Hy  constitution  is  an  iron  one." 

"I've  been  working  hard  to  get  our  ricks  covered,  and  was  barely  in 
^^ne.  Never  had  such  a  struggle  in  my  life  .  .  .  Yours  of  course  are 
^^fa,  sir." 

"  0  yes."  Boldwood  added  after  an  interval  of  silence,  "  What  did 
>^ ask,  Oak?" 

"Your  ricks  are  all  covered  before  this  time." 

"  No." 

"  At  any  rate,  the  large  ones  upon  the  stone  staddles  ?" 

"  They  arc  not." 

"  Those  under  the  hedge  ?" 

'<  No.    I  forgot  to  tell  the  thatcher  to  set  about  it." 

"  Nor  the  Uttie  one  by  the  stile  ?" 

"  Nor  the  little  one  by  the  stile.    I  overlooked  the  ricks  this  year." 

"  Then  not  a  tenth  of  your  com  will  come  to  measure,  sir." 

"Posdhlynot." 

"  Overl()oked  them,"  repeated  Gabriel  slowly  to  himself.  It  is  difficult 
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to  describe  the  inlenEsly  dramatic  effect  that  aimoaneeineDl  had  upon  Oak 
at  such  a  moment.  All  the  night  he  had  been  feeling  that  the  oegloct  ho 
was  labouring  to  repair  was  abnormal  and  isolated — the  only  tnatAnce  of 
the  kind  within  the  circnit  of  the  country.  Yet  at  this  very  time,  within 
the  same  parish,  a  greater  waste  had  been  going  on,  uncomplained  uf  and 
disregarded.  A  few  months  earlier  Boldwood's  forgetting  his  husbandry 
would  have  been  as  preposterous  an  idea  as  a  sailor  forgetting  he  was  io 
a  ship.  Oak  was  just  thinking  that  whatever  ho  hiihsclf  might  have 
sdfiered  from  Bathsheba's  marriage,  here  was  a  man  who  had  Buffered 
more,  when  Bold  wood  spoke  in  a  changed  Toicc — that  of  one  who  yearned 
to  moke  a  confidence  and  relievo  his  heart  by  an  outpouring. 

*'  Oak,  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  things  have  gone  wrong  with  m« 
lately.  I  may  as  well  own  it.  I  was  going  to  get  a  little  settled  iu  life  ; 
but  in  some  way  my  plan  has  come  to  nothing." 

"I  thought  my  mistress  would  have  married  yon,"  said  Gabriel,  not 
knowing  enough  of  the  full  depths  of  Boldwood's  love  to  keep  silence  on 
the  farmer's  account,  and  dotonuined  not  to  evado  discipline  by  doing  so 
on  his  own.  "  However,  it  is  so  sometimes,  and  nothing  happens  that 
we  expect,"  he  added,  with  the  repose  of  a  man  whom  misfortano  had 
inured  rather  than  subdued. 

"I  dare  say  I  am  a  joke  about  the  parish,"  said  Doldwood,  as  if 
subject  came  irresistibly  to  his  tongue,  and  with  a  miserable  lightix 
meant  to  express  his  indiflurenoe. 

"  0  no— I  don't  think  that." 

"  —  But  the  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there  was  not,  as  some 
fancy,  any  jilting  on — her  part.  No  engagement  ever  existed  between  m« 
and  Miss  Everdene.  People  say  so,  but  it  is  untrue :  she  never  promised 
me  I"  Boldwood  stood  still  now  and  turned  his  wild  face  to  Oak.  "O 
Gabriel,"  he  continued,  "  I  am  weak  and  foolish,  and  I  don't  kno#  what, 
and  I  can't  fend  off  my  miscrablo  grief!  ....  I  had  some  fuint  hiilutt 
in  the  mercy  of  God  till  I  lost  that  woman.  Yes,  he  prepai'od  a  gourd  to 
shade  me,  and  like  the  prophet  I  thanked  him  and  was  glad.  But  the  next 
day  he  prepared  a  worm  to  smito  the  gourd,  and  wither  it ;  and  I  feel  it 
is  better  to  die  than  to  live." 

A  silence  followed.  Boldwood  aroused  himself  from  the  momeoUiy 
mood  of  confidence  into  which  be  bad  drifted,  and  walked  on  agaiii,  re- 
suming his  usual  reserve. 

"  No,  Gabriel,"  he  resumed  with  a  carelessness  which  was  like 
imile  on  the  counteniincc  of  a  skoll ;  "  it  was   made  mora  of  br 
people  than  ever  it  wa«i  by  ns.     I  do  feel  a  littto  rogrnt  occasioaally, 
uo  woman  ever  had  power  over  me  for  any  lei>(;th  of  tiinv.     Well,  gooJ* 
momlsg.     I  can  trust  you  not  to  montion  to  otbiirs  what  has  pouaeJ 
between  os  two  hero." 
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CHAPTEK  XXXIX. 

CoMiKO  Home  :  a  Cut. 

N  the  turnpike- road,  between 
Castcrbridge  and  AVeuther- 
biiry,  and  about  a  niilo  from 
the  latter  place,  is  one  of 
those  steep  long  ascents 
which  perviule  the  highways 
of  this  undulating  distiict. 
In  returning  from  market 
it  is  nsuul  fur  the  farmers 
and  other  gig-gfutry  to 
alight  at  the  bottom  and 
walk  up. 

One  Saturday  evening 
in  the  month  of  October 
Bathsheba's  ■Vfchide  was 
duly  creeping  up  this  iu- 
cline.  She  was  sitting  list- 
lessly in  the  second  scat  of 
the  gig,  whilst  walking  be- 
side her  in  a  fiirmer's  mar- 
k«tijigsnit  of  nnusually  fashionable  cat  was  an  erect,  well-made  young  man. 
'J'  loot,  he  held  the  reins  and  whip,  and  occasionally  aimed  light  cuts 

at  ^_  :.-._■.  8  oar  inth  the  end  of  the  lash,  as  a  rocreatiuu.    This  man  was 
her  bnabond,  formerly  Sergeant  Troy,  who,  having  bought  his  discharge 
with  B  1  '   ■    ■■>;  money,  was  gradually  trnnsfonuing  himself  into  a  farmer 
voi.  -  ..o.  177.  '  1^. 
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of  a  spirited  and  vory  modern  school.  People  of  nnaUerable  ideas  st^^i] 
insisted  upon  calling  him  "  Sergeant "  when  they  met  him,  which  was  -^ 
soma  degree  owing  to  his  having  still  retained  the  well-shaped  monstac~~ie 
of  his  military  days,  and  tha  soldierly  bearing  inseparable  from  fe__jis 
form. 

"  Yes,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  wi'etched  rain  I  shonld  Lave  cleaK:— cd 
two  hundred  as  easy  as  looking,  my  love,"  he  wag  saying.  "  Don't  j^— oa 
see,  it  altered  all  the  chances  ?  To  speak  like  a  book  I  once  read,  '^vet 
weather  is  the  narrative,  and  fine  days  are  the  episodes,  of  onr  country's 
history  ;  now,  isn't  that  true  ?  " 

"  But  the  time  of  year  is  come  for  changeable  weather." 

"  Well,  yes.    The  fact  is,  these  autumn  races  are  the  ruin  of  evorybcxfjr"  • 
Never  did  I  see  such  a  day  as  'twas!     'Tis  a  wild  open  place,  not  f»--* 
from  the  sands,  and  a  drab  sea  rolled  in  towards  us  like  liquid  ml8«rr^    * 
Wiud  and  rain — good  Lord  1     Dark  ?     Why,  'twas  aa  black  as  my  hii   '^^ 
before  the  last  race  was  run.    'Twas  five  o'clock,  and  you  couldn't  see  th^^ 
horses  till  they  were  almost  in,  leave  alone  colours.     The  gi-ound  was  iies=^ 
heavy  as  lead,  and  all  judgment  from  a  fellow's  experience  went  fo^^* 
nothing.     Horses,  riders,  people,  were  all  blown  about  like  ships  at  sc-i..— ^ 
Three  booths  wore  blown  over,  and  the  \vrelcbed  folk  inside  f  rawled  oul^^^ 
npon  their  bands  and  knees ;  and  in  the  next  field  were  as  many  as  a^^^ 
dozen  hats  at  one  time.     Aye,  Pimpernel  regularly  stuck  fast  when  abouti^   * 
sixty  yards  off,  and  when  I  saw  Policy  stepping  ou,  it  did  knock  my  hearts  ~^ 
against  the  lining  of  my  ribs,  I  assure  yon,  my  love  !  " 

"  And  you  mean,  Frank,"  snid  Bathshcba,  sadly — ber  voice  was  pain' 
fully  lowered  from  the  fulness  and  vivacity  of  the  previous  summer — 
you  have  lost  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  in  a  month  >■'  :^dfiifl 

horscracing  ?     Ob,  Frank,  it  is  cruel ;  it  is  foolish  of  yon  to  i  /  Bi^ 

money  so.    Wo  shall  have  to  leave  the  farm  ;  that  will  bo  the  end  of  Ht'^ 

"  Humbug  about  cruel.  Now,  there  'tia  again — torn  on  the  wal*r— 
works ;  that's  just  like  you." 

"  But  you'll  promise  me  not  to  go  to  Bndmouih  raecs  next  wcek^ 
won't  you  ?  "  she  implored.  Bathshcba  was  at  the  foil  dopth  for  ieutM 
but  she  maintained  a  dry  pye. 

"  I  don't  see  why  I  should  ;  in  fact,  if  it  turns  oal  to  bo  a  fino  day,  — 
was  thinking  of  taking  you." 
■      "  Never,  never  I     I'll  go  a  Laadrtid  milei  Ibo  otlusr  way  fini.    I  haU^* 
Iho  eonnd  of  the  very  word  !  " 

"  But  the  (jnestiou  of  going  to  soo  the  race  or  iian'np  nt  !tnm<»  hn:-= 
v«-y  little  to  do  with  the  matter.     Btts  aro  all  bonked  * 

the  race  begins,  yon  may  dq>end.      Viliether  it  is  a  bi»i  ■. 
good  one,  will  have  very  little  to  do  with  onr  going  tli«re  n 

"But  you  11  to  sny  that  yon  have  risked  anyUiiii^  oo  Uu*' 

on*  tool  "  tdiu  1,  with  an  agonised  look. 

**  Thuv  DOW,  don't  joa  be  a  little  fool.    Wait  till  yoo  am  Uk  I 

^BaUubeba,  joa've  lost  all  tho  pluck  and  saudncM  yoo  fonii  I 
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Qpon  my  life  if  I  had  known  what  a  chicken-hearted  creature  yon  were 
Under  all  your  boldneaa,  I'd  never  have — I  know  what." 

A  flash  of  indignation  might  have  been  seen  in  Bathsheba's  dark  eyes 

ifcs  she  looked  resolutely  ahead  after  this  reply.    They  moved  on  without 

Axxther  speech,  some  early-withered  leaves  from  the  beech  trees  which 

liLCXided  the  road  at  this  spot  occasionally  spinning  downward  across  their 

path  to  the  earth. 

A  woman  appeared  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  The  ridge  was  so  abrupt 
fcibat  she  was  very  near  the  husband  and  wife  before  she  became  visible. 
iMTioj  had  tamed  towards  the  gig  to  remount,  and  whilst  putting  his  foot  on 
^be  step  the  woman  passed  behind  him. 

Though  the  overshadowing  trees  and  the  approach  of  eventide  on- 
-v^oped  them  in  gloom,  Bathsheba  could  see  plainly  enough  to  discern 
"Uae  extreme  poverty  of  the  woman's  garb,  and  the  sadness  of  her  face. 

"  Please,  sir,  do  yon  know  at  what  time  Caaterbridge  Union-house 
cl«se8  at  night  ?  " 

The  woman  sud  these  words  to  Troy  over  his  shoulder. 
Troy  started  visibly  at  the  sound  of  the  voice ;   yet  he  seemed  to 
ireeover  presence  of  mind  sufficient  to  prevent  himself  from  giving  way  to 
Ikis  impulse  to  suddenly  turn  and  face  her.    He  said  slowly — 
"I  don't  know." 

The  woman,  on  hearing  him  speak,  quickly  looked  np,  examined  the 
ride  of  lus  face,  and  recognised  the  soldier  under  the  yeoman's  garb.  Her 
l«ee  was  drawn  into  an  expression  which  had  gladness  and  agony  both 
aaoDg  its  elements.    She  uttered  a  hysterical  cry,  and  fell  down. 

"Oh,  poor  thing  I "  exclaimed  Bathsheba,  instantly  preparing  to  alight. 
"  Stay  where  yon  are,  and  attend  to  the  horse  !  "  said  Troy,  peremp- 
torily, throwing  her  the  reins  and  the  whip.    "  Walk  the  horse  to  the  top : 
I'll  tee  to  the  woman." 

"  But  I " 

"  Do  you  hear  ?    Clk— Poppet ! ' ' 
The  horse,  gig,  and  Bathsheba  moved  on. 

"  How  on  earth  did  yon  come  here  ?    I  thought  you  were  miles  away, 
or  dead  I    Why  didn't  you  write  to  me  ?  "  said  Troy  to  the  woman,  in  a 
Bbugely  gentle,  yet  hurried  voice,  as  he  lifted  her  up. 
"I  feared  to." 
"Hare  yon  any  money  ?  " 
"None." 

"  Good  Heaven— I  wish  I  had  more  to  give  you  !     Here's — ^wretched 
^^  merest  trifle.  It  is  every  farthing  I  have  left.  I  bavo  none  but  what 
^Jtiib  gives  me,  yon  know,  and  I  can't  ask  her  now." 
Ihe  woman  made  no  answer. 

"I  have  only  another  moment,"  continued  Troy;  "and  now  listen. 
^nwK  an  700  gtnng  to-night  ?    Casterbridge  Union  ?" 
"lee ;  I  thonght  to  go  there." 
"Ton  thui't  go  there :  jet,  wait.    Tes,  perhaps  for  to-m^^  \  1  em 
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do  nothing  better — worso  luck.     Sleep  there  to-night,  and  siaj  there 
morrow.     Jloiiday  is  th6  first  free  day  I  have  ;  and  on  Monday  momi 
at  ten  exactly  moot  me  on  Casterbridge  Bridge.    I'll  bring  all  the  moi 
I  can  muster.  You  shan't  want — I'll  see  that,  Fauny;  then  I'll  got  yoi 
lodging  somewhere.    Good-bye  till  then.    I  am  a  brute — but  good-bye 

After  advancing  the  distance  which  completed  the  ascent  of  the  h 
Bathshcba  turned  her  head.  The  woman  was  upon  her  feet,  and  Ba 
sheba  saw  her  withdrawing  from  Troy,  and  going  feebly  down  th^  h 
Troy  then  came  on  towards  hiu  wife,  stepped  into  the  gig,  took  the  re 
from  her  hand,  and  without  making  any  observation  whipped  the  ho 
into  a  trot.     He  was  rather  pale. 

"  Do  you  know  who  that  woman  was  ?  "  said  Bathshcba,  look 
seorchingly  into  his  face. 

"  I  do,"  he  said,  looking  boldly  back  into  hers, 

"  I  thought  yon  did,"  said  she,  with  angry  haatenr,  and  still  i 
him.     "Who  is  she?" 

He  suddenly  seemed  to  think  that  frankness  would  benefit  neid 
the  women, 

"  Nothing  to  either  of  us,"  he  said.     "  I  know  her  by  sight." 

"  What  is  her  name  ?  " 

"  How  should  I  know  her  name  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  do." 

"  Think  if  you  will  and  be  ."     The  sentence  was  comple 

A  smart  cut  of  the  whip  round  Poppet's  flunk,  which  caused  the  i 
start  forward  at  a  wild  pace.     No  more  was  said. 


CHAPTER  XL, 

On  ClSTERBniDQE  IIionwAT. 

Fob  a  considerable  time  the  woman  walked  on.      Iler  steps 
feebler,  and  she  strained  her  eyes  to  look  afar  upon  the  naked  ro 
indistinct  amid   the  penumbrie  of  night.      At  length   her  onwar 
dwindled  tu  the  merest  totter,  and  she  opened  a  gate  within  which^ 
haystack.     Underneath  this  Bhe  sat  down  and  presently  slept. 

WLeii  the  woman  awoke  it  was  to  find  herself  in  the  depths  of  a  mo 
loss  and  starless  night.  A  heavy  unbroken  crust  of  cloud  stretched  aef 
the  sky,  shutting  ont  every  Fpock  of  heaven ;  and  a  distant  halo  wb 
hang  over  the  town  of  Casterbridge  was  visible  against  tin  ' "  '  icJ 
the  luminosity  appearing   the   brighter  by  itn  groat  coij  .a 

circumeeribing  darkness.  Towards  this  weak,  soft  glow  tho  woman  taf 
her  oycB. 

"  If  I  ooold  only  get  there  1 "  she  said.    "  Meet  him  the  da; 
morrow  :  God  Ldp  mo  !     I'orfanps  I  »hall  bo  in  my  grave  ^ 

A      liii').-    fnnii    llii^    fir    iliplliM   of   aliiijfiw   stniek    I 
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ft  small,  attennaied  tone.  After  midniglif;  the  Toice  of  a  clock  seems  to 
lose  in  breadth  as  mnch  as  in  length,  and  to  diminish  its  sonorousneEs 
to  a  thin  falsetto. 

Afterwards  a  light — two  lights — arose  from  the  remote  shade,  and 
grew  larger.  A  carriage  rolled  along  the  road,  and  passed  the  gate.  It 
^bablj  contained  some  late  diners-out.  The  beams  from  one  lamp 
ihone  for  a  moment  upon  the  crouching  woman,  and  threw  her  face  into 
Tifid  relief.  The  face  was  young  in  the  groundwork,  old  in  the  finish ; 
ilu  general  contonrs  were  flezuous  and  childlike,  but  the  finer  lineaments 
bid  begun  to  be  sharp  and  thin. 

The  pedestrian  stood  np,  apparently  with  a  revived  determination, 
ind  looked  around.  The  road  appeared  to  be  familiar  to  her,  and  she 
earefolly  scanned  the  fence  as  she  slowly  walked  along.  Presently  there 
became  visible  a  dim  white  shape ;  it  was  a  milestone.  She  drew  her 
fingers  across  its  face  to  feel  the  marks. 

"  Three  1 "  she  said. 

She  leant  against  the  stone  as  a  means  of  rest  for  a  short  interval,  then 
bestinad  herself,  and  again  pnrsned  her  way.  For  a  lengthy  distance  she 
bote  ap  bravely,  afterwards  flawing  as  before.  This  was  beside  a  lone 
baul  copse,  wherein  heaps  of  white  chips  strewn  upon  the  leafy  ground 
Bhoved  that  woodmen  had  been  faggoting  and  making  hurdles  during  the 
iij.  Now  there  was  not  a  rustle,  not  a  breeze,  not  the  faintest  clash  of 
twigB  to  keep  her  company.  The  woman  looked  over  the  gate,  opened  it, 
ud  went  in.  Close  to  the  entrance  stood  a  row  of  faggots,  bound  and 
raboQnd,  together  with  stakes  of  all  sizes. 

For  a  few  seconds  the  wayfarer  stood  with  that  tense  stillness  which 
ligQifies  itself  to  be  not  the  end,  but  merely  the  suspension,  of  a  previous 
i»otion.  Her  attitude  was  that  of  a  person  who  listens,  either  to  the 
'itenal  world  of  sound,  or  to  the  imagined  discourse  of  thought.  A  close 
oitieism  might  have  detected  signs  proving  that  she  was  intent  on  the 
'•tter  alternative.  Moreover,  as  was  shown  by  what  followed,  she  was 
oddly  exercising  the  faculty  of  invention  upon  the  speciality  of  the  clever 
Jaeqnet  Droz,  the  designer  of  automatic  substitutes  for  human  limbs. 

By  the  aid  of  the  Casterbridge  aurora,  and  by  feeling  with  her  hands, 
ttie  woman  selected  two  sticks  from  the  heaps.  These  sticks  were  nearly 
Btnight  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  where  each  branched  into  a 
brk  like  the  letter  Y.  She  sat  down,  snapped  off  the  small  upper  twigs, 
"■d  carried  the  remainder  with  her  into  the  road.  She  placed  one  of 
^beie  forks  under  each  arm  as  a  crutch,  tested  them,  timidly  threw  her 
*bole  weight  upon  them — so  little  that  it  was — and  swung  herself  forward. 
^  girl  had  made  for  herself  a  material  aid. 

The  cratches  answered  well.  The  pat  of  her  feet,  and  the  tap  of  her 
i&kg  upon  the  highway,  were  all  the  sounds  that  came  from  the  traveller 
BO*.  She  lu^  passed  a  second  milestone  by  a  good  long  distance,  and 
'*9a  to  look  wistfnlly  towards  the  bank  as  if  calculating  upon  another 
'"i'MtoBa  MOO.    Tbeoratches,  though  so  very  useful,  had  their  limits 
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.  ■■v.iv.-  \.'viJku:sia  only  transmutes  labour,  being  powerless  to  abstraci 
;.  »!-..  .Jv  A-^.s*l  quantum  of  exertion  was  not  cleared  away ;  it  wat 
:•.•'.«-.  ..•&'  :>.<?  Kvly  and  arms.  She  was  exhausted,  and  each  swing  for 
t-w.  XvAS^v  :*uutor.    At  last  she  swayed  sideways,  and  fell. 

:\wnr  ^'.''  tAy>  a  shapeless  heap,  for  ten  minutes  and  more.  Th( 
i:vvi.  'ac  «'<-«l  bt'gan  to  boom  dully  over  the  flats,  and  to  move  afresh  deac 
v.fv«  «&ich  had  lain  still  since  yesterday.  The  woman  despcratelj 
,>if<K>l  n^tnd  upon  her  knees,  and  next  rose  to  her  feet.  Steadying  her 
^u  >y  Uto  help  of  one  cratch  she  essayed  a  step,  then  another,  tiien  i 
i>-.rvt.  u«ing  the  cratches  now  as  walking-sticks  only.  Thus  she  progrcssec 
i.'.I  (ho  K'ginning  of  a  long  railed  fence  came  into  view.  She  staggerec 
«.•l^vt#  to  the  first  post,  clung  to  it,  and  looked  around.  Another  milcstont 
«;»»  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 

Tho'Castorbridge  lights  were  now  individually  visible.  It  was  getting 
lownnls  morning,  and  vehicles  might  bo  hoped  for  if  not  expected  soon 
Sho  listened.  There  was  not  a  sound  of  life  save  that  acme  and  sublima 
tioii  of  all  dismal  sounds,  the  bark  of  a  fox,  its  thrco  hollow  notes  bein; 
roudorcd  at  intervals  of  a  minute  with  the  precision  of  a  funeral  bell. 

"One  mile  more,"  the  woman  murmured.  "No,  less,"  she  added 
nftrr  a  pause.  "  The  mile  is  to  tho  Town  Hall,  and  my  resting-place  i: 
on  this  side  Castcrbridge.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  thero  I  am  1' 
After  an  interval  she  again  spoke.  "  Five  or  six  steps  to  a  yard — si 
perhaps.  I  have  to  go  twelve  hundred  yards.  A  hundred  times  six,  sL 
hundred.     Twelve  times  that.     0  pity  mo.  Lord  !  '* 

Holding  to  the  rails  sho  advanced,  thrusting  one  hand  forward  npa 
tho  rail,  then  tho  other,  then  leaning  over  it  whilst  she  dragged  her  fea 
on  beneath. 

This  woman  was  not  given  to  soliloquy;  but  extremity  of  feelic 
lessens  the  individuality  of  the  weak,  as  it  increases  that  of  the  stron. 
She  said  again  in  tho  same  tone,  "  I'll  believe  that  the  end  lies  five  pos 
forward,  and  no  further,  and  so  get  strength  to  pass  them." 

This  was  a  practical  application  of  the  principle  that  a  half  fcigik. 
and  factitious  faith  is  better  than  no  faith  at  all. 

She  passed  five  posts,  and  held  on  to  the  fifth. 

"  I'll  pass  five  more  by  believing  my  longed-for  spot  is  at  the  n« 
fifth.     I  can  do  it." 

She  passed  five  more. 

"  It  lies  only  five  further." 

Sho  passed  five  more. 

"  But  it  is  five  further." 

She  passed  them. 

"  The  end  of  these  railings  is  the  end  of  my  journey,"  she  Bud,  wb- 
tho  end  was  in  view. 

She  crawled  to  the  end.  During  the  efibrt  each  breath  of  the  worn  t 
went  into  tho  air  as  if  never  to  return  again. 

"  Now  for  the  troth  of  tho  matter,"  she  said,  sitting  down.    **ll 
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>  truth  is,  that  I  hare  less  than  half  a  mile."  Self-begnilement  with  \vhat  she 
had  Imown  all  the  time  to  be  false  had  given  her  strength  to  come  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  that  she  vonld  have  been  powerless  to  face  in  the  lump.  The 
artiSee  showed  that  the  woman,  by  some  mysterious  intnition,  had  grasped 
the  paradoxical  trnth  that  blindness  may  operate  more  vigorously  than  pre- 
Kienee,  and  the  short-sighted  effect  more  than  the  far-seeing ;  that  limita- 
tion, and  not  comprehensiveness,  is  needed  for  striking  a  blow. 

The  half-mile  stood  now  before  the  sick  and  weary  woman  like  a  stolid 
Joggemant.  It  was  an  impassive  King  of  her  world.  The  road  here  ran 
across  a  level  plateau  with  only  a  bank  on  either  side.  She  surveyed 
the  wide  space,  the  lights,  herself,  sighed,  and  lay  down  on  the  bank. 

Never  was  ingenuity  exercised  so  sorely  as  the  traveller  here  exercised 
hers.  Every  conceivable  aid,  method,  stratagem,  mechanism,  by  which 
these  last  desperate  eight  hundred  yards  could  be  overpassed  by  a  human 
being  onperceived,  was  revolved  in  her  busy  brain,  and  dismissed  as 
impracticable.  She  thought  of  sticks,  wheels,  crawling — she  even  thought 
of  rolling.  But  the  exertion  demanded  by  either  of  these  latter  two  was 
greater  than  to  walk  erect.  The  faculty  of  contrivance  was  worn  out. 
Hopelessness  bad  come  at  last. 

"  No  further  !  "  she  whispered,  and  closed  her  eyes. 
Frcm  the  stripe  of  shadow  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  a  portion 
of  shade  seemed  to  detach  itself  and  move  into  isolation  upon  the  pale 
^hite  of  the  road.    It  glided  noiselessly  towards  the  recumbent  woman. 

She  became  conscious  of  something  touching  her  hand ;  it  was  soft- 
ness and  it  was  warmth.  She  opened  her  eyes,  and  the  substance  touched 
l»er  &ce.     A  dog  was  licking  her  cheek. 

He  was  a  huge,  heavy,  and  quiet  creature,  standing  darkly  against  the 
low  horizon,  and  at  least  two  feet  higher  than  the  present  position  of  her 
eyes.  Whether  Newfoundland,  masliflf,  bloodhound,  or  what  not,  it  was 
impossible  to  say.  He  seemed  to  bo  of  too  strange  and  mysterious  a 
nature  to  belong  to  any  variety  among  those  of  popular  nomenclature. 
Being  thus  assignable  to  no  breed  he  was  the  ideal  embodiment  of  canine 
gi'eatness — a  generalisation  from  what  was  common  to.  all.  Night,  in  its 
^&d,  solemn,  and  benevolent  aspect,  apart  from  its  stealthy  and  cruel 
Bide,  was  personified  in  this  form.  Darkness  endows  the  small  and 
ordinary  ones  among  mankind  with  poetical  power,  and  even  the  suffering 
Woffian  threw  her  idea  into  figure. 

In  her  reclining  position  she  looked  up  to  him  just  as  in  earlier  times 

^<>e  ]}ad,  when  standing,  looked  up  to  a  man.    The  animal,  who  was  as 

°l»€lesB  as  she,  respectfully  withdrew  a  step  or  two  when  the  woman 

^*^Ved,  and,  seeing  that  she  did  not  repulse  him,  he  licked  her  hand  again. 

■A  thought  moved  within  her  like  lightning.     "  Perhaps  I  can  make 

**««  of  him— I  might  do  it  then ! " 

She  pointed  in  the  direction  of  Castorbridge,  and  the  dog  seemed  to 
^^nnderstand :  he  trotted  on.  Then,  finding  she  could  not  follow,  he 
^^kie  back  and  whined. 


2':A  far  from  Tnn  maddisc-  cnovno. 

The  ultimate  and  saddest  singnlarity  of  woman's  efiurl  and  invectioa 
was  reached  when,  with  a  quickoued  breatbing,  she  rose  to  a  stooping  pos- 
ture, and,  resting  ber  two  litllo  iirms  upon  the  gboulJers  of  the  don,  lennt 
firmly  Ibceon,  and  murmured  sLimuhiling  words.     Wbilst  she  sorrowisl 
in  her  heart  she  cheered  with  ber  voice,  and  what  was  stranger  than  tliat 
the  strong  should  seed  encouragement  from  the  weak  was  that  cheetfulness 
should  be  80  well  simulated  by  such  utter  dr jection.     Her  friend  moved 
forward  slowly,  and  she  with  small  mincing  steps  moved  forward   Wside 
him,  half  her  weight  bciug  thrown  upon  the  animal.      Sometimes    she 
sank  as  she  had  sunk  from  walking  erect,  from  the  crutches,  from  th 
rails.     The  dog,  who   now   thoroughly   understood   ber   desire    and  he) 
incapacity,  was  frantic  in  his  distress  on  these  occasions ;  ho  would  ti 
at  her  dress  and  ran  forward.     She  always  called  him  back,  and  it  wai 
now  to  bo  observed  that  the  woman  listened  for  human  sounds  only  ti 
avoid  them.    It  wan  evident  that  she  had  an  object  in  keeping  herpresenc 
on  the  road  and  ber  forlorn  state  uukuown. 

Their  progress  was  necessarily  very  slow.  They  reached  the  brow  cnaf 
the  hill,  and  the  Casterbridgc  lumps  lay  beneath  them  like  fallen  Pleiai^K  a 
as  tlicy  walked  down  the  incline.  Thus  the  distonoe  was  passed,  and  tb^e 
goal  was  reached.  On  this  much  dctirod  spot  outside  the  town  rose  a 
picturesque  building.  Originally  it  bad  been  a  mere  case  to  hold  peapL  <«». 
The  shell  had  been  so  thin,  ko  devoid  of  excrescence,  and  so  closely  dn^me-a 
over  the  acrommodaliou  granted  that  the  grim  character  of  what  wm  W  *- 
ncath  showed  through  it,  as  the  shape  of  a  body  is  visible  under  a  wiiidi:^K>g 
Bbcut. 

Then  Nature,  as  if  offended,  lent  a  hand.     Masses  of  ivy  grew 
completely  covering  the  walls,  till  llio  place  looked  like  an  abbey  ;  an 
was   discovered    that   the  view   from    the  front,    over   the   Castcrbriv 
chimneys,    was  one  of  the  most  niaguificent  in  the  county.     A  noi 
l>ouring  enrl  once  said  that  he  would  give  up  a  year's  rental  to  hava  at 
own  door  the  viewenjo^-ed  by  tie  inmates  from  theirs — and  very  prol 
the  inmates  would  have  given  up  th'j  view  for  his  year's  rental. 

This  green  edifice  consisted  of  a  central  mass  and  two  wings,  wbe: 
stood  as  sentinels  a  few  slim  chimnej-s,  now  gargling  sorrowfully  to 
slow  wind.     In  the  middle  was  a  gate,  and  by  the  gatr 
of  a  banging  wire.     Tbo  woman  raised  herself  as  high         _  iji 

her   knees,   and   could  just  reach  the  handle.     She  moved  it  and  fl 
forwards  in  a  bowed  attitude,  her  face  upon  her  bosom. 

It  was  getting  on  towards  six  o'clock,  and  sounds  of  movement  «C 
i>t   lie  heard   iuside  the  btiilJing  which  was   the   haven   of  rest  to  tl - 
wearied  soul.     A  little  door  in  the  Inige  one  was  opened,  and  a  me- 
appeared  inside.  He  dixcomed  the  panting  heap  of  clothe*,  »oot  Urk  fii 
light,  and  came  again.     Ho  entered  a  second  lime  and  ralnreed  with  1 
wotiMin. 

Thetio  liflnd  the  prostrale  Cgur«  and  MBUtod  b«r  in  Ibroof 
r.    Tb«  naa  then  closed  the  door. 
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"How  did  she  get  here  ?  "  said  one. of  the  women. 

"  The  Lord  knows,"  said  the  other. 

"There  is  a  dog  ontside,"  mnrmnredthe  oyercome  traveller.  "  Where 
u  he  gone?    He  helped  me." 

"I  stoned  him  away,"  said  the  man. 

The  little  procession  then  moved  forward — the  man  in  front  bearing 
tbe  light,  the  two  bony  women  next,  supporting  between  them  the  small 
and  snpple  one.    Thus  they  entered  the  door  and  disappeared. 


chapter  xli. 

Suspicion  :  Fanny  is  sent  fob. 

Hathsheba  said  very  little  to  her  hasband  all  that  evenbg  of  their  return 
from  market,  and  he  was  not  disposed  to  say  mnch  to  her.  He  exhibited 
tt&e  unpleasant  combination  of  a  restless  condition  with  a  silent  tongue. 
^lae  next  day,  ^hich  was  Sunday,  passed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
Regarded  their  taciturnity,  Bathsheba  going  to  church  both  morning  and 
tt^Wnoon.  This  was  the  day  before  the  Budmouth  races.  In  the 
O'vening  Troy  said  suddenly, 

"  Bathsheba,  could  yon  let  me  have  twenty  pounds  ?  " 
Her  countenance  instantly  sank.     "  Twenty  pounds?  "  she  said. 
"  The  fact  is,  I  want  it  badly."     The  anxiety  upon  Troy's  face  was 
tiiiQgaal  and  very  marked.    It  was   a  culmination  of  the  mood  he  had 
l»een  in  all  the  day. 

"  Ah  !  for  those  races  to-morrow." 

Troy  for  the  moment  made  no  reply.  Her  mistake  had  its  advantages 
ho  a  man  who  shrank  from  having  his  mind  inspected  as  he  did  now. 
*' Well,  suppose  I  do  want  it  for  races  ?  "  he  said,  at  last. 

"  Oh,  Frank ! "  Bathsheba  replied,  and  there  was  such  a  volume  of 
entreaty  in  the  words.  "  Only  such  a  few  weeks  ago  you  said  that  I 
-was  &r  sweeter  than  all  your  other  pleasures  put  together,  and  that  you 
would  give  them  all  up  for  me  ;  and  now,  won't  you  give  up  this  one, 
which  is  more  a  worry  than  a  pleasure  ?  Do,  Frank.  Come,  let  me  fascinate 
you  by  all  I  can  do — ^by  pretty  words  and  pretty  looks,  and  everything 
I  can  think  of — to  stay  at  home.     Say  yes  to  your  wife — say  yes  !  " 

The  tenderest  and  softest  phases  of  Bathsheba's  nature  were  promi- 
nent now — advanced  impulsively  for  his  acceptance,  without  any  of  the 
disguises  and  defences  which  the  wariness  of  her  character  when  she  was 
cool  too  frequently  threw  over  them.  Few  men  could  have  resisted  the 
arch  yet  dignified  entreaty  of  the  beautiful  face,  thrown  a  little  back  and 
sideways  in  the  well-known  attitude  that  expresses  more  than  the  words  it 
icoompanies,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  designed  for  these  special 
occasions.  Had  the  woman  not  been  his  wife  Troy  would  have  succumbed 
instantly ;  as  it  was,  ho  thought  he  would  not  deceive  her  longer. 
«  The  money  is  not  wanted  for  racing  debts  at  all,"  he  said. 
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"  What  is  it  for  ?  "  she  asked.  "  You  worry  me  a  great  deal  by  these 
mysterions  responsibilities,  Frank." 

Troy  hesitated.  He  did  not  now  love  her  enough  to  allow  himself  to 
be  carried  too  far  by  her  ways.  Yet  it  was  necessary  to  be  civil.  "  You 
wrong  me  by  such  a  suspicious  manner,"  he  said.  "  Such  strait-waist- 
coating  as  you  treat  me  to  is  not  becoming  in  you  at  so  early  a  date." 

"  I  think  that  I  have  a  right  to  grumble  a  little  if  I  pay,"  she  said, 
with  features  between  a  smile  and  a  pout. 

"  Exactly ;  and,  the  former  being  done,  suppose  wo  proceed  to  the 
latter.  Bathshoba,  fun  is  all  very  well,  but  don't  go  too  far,  or  yea  may 
have  cause  to  regret  something." 

She  reddened.     "  I  do  that  already,"  she  said,  quickly. 

"  What  do  you  regret  ?  " 

"  That  my  romance  has  come  to  an  end." 

"  All  romances  end  at  marriage." 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  like  that.     You  grieve  mo  to  my  soul  b^ 
being  smart  at  my  expense." 

"  You  are  dull  enough  at  mine.     I  believe  you  hate  me." 

•"  Not  you — only  your  vices.    I  do  hate  them." 

"  'Twould  be  much  more  becoming  if  you  set  yourself  to  cure  thenk.  _ 
Come,  let's  strike  a  balance  with  the  twenty  pounds,  and  be  friends." 

She  gave  a  sigh  of  resignation.  "  I  have  about  that  sum  here  f(»:^ 
household  expenses.    If  yon  must  have  it,  take  it." 

"  Very  good.  Thank  you.  I  expect  I  shall  have  gone  away  befor-^ 
you  are  in  to  breakfast  to-morrow." 

"  And  must  you  go  ?  Ah  1  there  was  a  time,  Frank,  when  it  wonL  ^ 
have  taken  a  good  many  promises  to  other  people  to  drag  you  away  &o^E=3a 
me.  You  used  to  call  me  darling,  then.  But  it  doesn't  matter  to  yc^^  ^ 
how  my  days  are  passed  now." 

"  I  must  go,  in  spite  of  sentiment."  Troy,  as  he  spoke,  looked  at  Ik_^ 
watch,  and,  apparently  actuated  by  non  hieendo  principles,  opened  tfc=>0 
case  at  the  back,  revealing,  snugly  stowed  within  it,  a  small  coil  of  hair. 

Bathsheba's  eyes  had  been  accidentally  lifted  at  that  moment,  and  eKr:>o 
saw  the  action,  and  saw  the  hair.  She  flushed  in  pain  and  surprise,  a^cs^ 
some  words  escaped  her  before  she  had  thought  whether  or  not  >^ 
was  wise  to  utter  them.  "  A  woman's  curl  of  hair  1 "  she  said.  "  O  ^^» 
Frank,  whose  is  that  ?  " 

Troy  had  instantly  closed  his  watch.  He  carelessly  replied,  as  <>:aD« 
who  cloaked  some  feelings  that  the  sight  had  stirred.  "  Why,  yours,  <^ 
course.    Whose  should  it  be  ?    I  had  quite  forgotten  that  I  had  it." 

"  What  a  dreadful  fib,  Frank  I  " 

"  I  tell  you  I  had  forgotten  it  I "  he  said,  loudly. 

"  I  don't  mean  that — it  was  yellow  hair." 

"  Nonsense." 

"  That's  insnlting  me.  I  know  it  was  yellow.  Now  whoM  mi  H^  ' 
I  want  to  know." 
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"Terywell — ^I'll  tell  jou,  so  make  no  more  ado.    It  is  the  hair  of  a 
joaag  vonum  I  was  going  to  marry  before  I  knew  jou." 

"Ton  oaght  to  tell  me  her  name,  then." 

"Icannotdothat." 

"Is  she  married  yet  ?  " 

"No." 

*'lB8h6  alive?" 

"Yes." 

*'Ib  she  pretty?" 

«Yes." 

"  It  is  wonderful  how  she  can  be,  poor  thing,  under  such  an  awful 
affliction." 

"  AfSiclion — what  affliction  ?  "  he  enquired,  quickly. 

"  E[aTing  hair  of  that  dreadful  colour." 

"  Oh — ^ho — I  like  that !  "  said  Troy,  recovering  himself.  "  Why,  her 
liair  has  been  admired  by  everybody  who  has  seen  her  since  she  has  worn 
it  loose,  which  has  not  been  long.  It  is  beautiful  hair.  People  used  to 
tarn  their  heads  to  look  at  it,  poor  girl  I  " 

"  Pooh  1  that's  nothing — that's  nothing  I  "  she  exclaimed,  in  incipient 
accents  of  pique.  "  If  I  cared  for  your  love  as  much  as  I  used  to  I 
coTiId  say  people  had  turned  to  look  at  mine." 

"  Bathsheba,  don't  be  so  fitful  and  jealous.  You  knew  what  married 
life  would  be  like,  and  shouldn't  have  entered  it  if  you  feared  these 
contingencies." 

Troy  had  by  this  time  driven  her  to  bitterness :  her  heart  was  big  in 
liei  throat,  and  the  ducts  to  her  eyes  were  painfully  full.  Ashamed  as 
slie  was  to  show  emotion,  at  last  she  burst  out : — 

"  This  is  all  I  get  for  loving  you  so  well  1  Ah  1  when  I  married  yon 
your  life  was  dearer  to  me  than  my  own.  I  would  have  died  for  you — 
now  truly  I  can  say  that  I  would  have  died  for  you  1  And  now  you  sneer 
B't  Qj  foolishness  in  marrying  you.  Oh  I  is  it  kind  to  me  to  throw  my 
***-«take  in  my  face  ?  Whatever  opinion  you  may  have  of  my  wisdom,  you 
^**euld  not  tell  me  of  it  so  mercilessly,  now  that  I  am  in  your  power." 

"I  can't  help  how  things  fall  out,"  said  Troy;  "upon  my  heart, 
'*o«»Jen  will  be  the  death  of  me  !  " 

'•  Well,  you  shouldn't  keep  people's  hair.  You'll  bum  it,  won't 
^°«»,  Frank?" 

frank  went  on  as  if  he  had  not  heard  her.     "  There  are  considera- 
^Hs  even  before  my  consideration  for  you ;  reparation  to  bo  made — ties 
^**U  know  nothing  of.     If  you  repent  of  marrying,  so  do  I." 

Trembling  now,  she  put  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  saying,  in  mingled 
^**es  of  wretchedness  and  coaxing,  "  I  only  repent  it  if  you  don't  love 
T**  better  than  any  woman  in  the  world.  I  don't  otherwise,  Frank.  You 
^*^ti't  repent  because  yoa  already  love  somebody  better  than  you  love 
**^.  do  you?" 

"  I  don't  ]pi9W.    Why  do  yon  say  that  ?  " 
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••  You  won't  burn  that  curl.     Yon  like  the  woman  who  owns  ihi 
pretty  hair — yes;    it  is  pretty— mora  boauliful  than  my  misuruble  blai 
mane  I     Well,  it  is  no  use  ;  I  can't  help  beiug  ngly.     You  mast  liko 
best,  if  you  will  I" 

"  Until  to-dny,  when   I  took  it  from  a  drawer,  I  have  never  k>oK< 
npon  that  bit  of  hair  for  several  months — that  I  am  ready  to  sweur." 

"  But  just  now  you  said  '  lies ; '  and  then,  that  woman  we  met  ? ' 

"  'Twas  tho  mfoling  with  her  that  rozuinded  mo  of  the  hair." 

"  Is  it  hers,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes.     There,  now  that  jou  have  wormod  it  oat  of  me,  1  hope  y( 
aro  content."  ^_ 

"  And  what  are  the  ties  ?  "  ^ 

•*  Oh  !  that  meant  nothing — a  mere  jest." 

"  A  mero  jest !  "  she  said,  in  moaruful  astonishment.  "  Can  job 
when  I  am  so  wretchedly  in  earnest  ?  TcU  me  tho  truth,  Frank. 
not  a  fool,  you  know,  although  I  am  a  woman,  and  have  my  woa 
moments.  Come  !  treat  me  fuirly,"  she  said,  looking  honestly  and  fea 
lessly  into  his  face.  "  I  don't  want  much  ;  bare  jnstico — that's  all.  All 
once  I  felt  I  could  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  the  highest  homage  tra 
the  husband  I  should  choose.  Now,  anything  short  of  cruelly  will  eontei 
me.     Yes  !  the  iudopendent  and  E^pirited  Dath'^heba  is  come  to  this  1 ' 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  dou't  be  so  desperate  !  "  Troy  said,  snnppia 
rising  as  be  did  so,  and  leaving  the  room. 

Directly  ho  had  gone,  Uiithshoba  burst  into  great  sobs — dry-ouj  , 
which  cut  as  they  cimo,  without  any  softening  by  tears.  But  she  det« 
mined  to  leprefS  all  evidences  of  teeling.  She  was  conquered  ;  but  d 
would  never  own  it  as  long  as  she  liviid.  Her  pride  was  indeed  brong 
low  by  despairing  discoveries  of  her  spoliation  by  marriago  with  a  le 
pure  nature  than  her  own.  She  chafed  to  and  fro  in  relicllionsDcss,  like 
CHgcd  leopard  ;  her  whole  soul  was  in  arms,  and  the  blood  fired  hor  fiw 
Until  sho  had  met  Truy,  Bathshcbn  had  been  proad  of  her  position  %s 
woman  ;  it  had  been  a  glory  to  her  to  know  iJiat  her  lips  hal  '  !.•!» 

by  no  man's  on  earth — lh<it  hor  waiht  had  never  been  . .  hy 

lover's  arm.     She   hntud  herself  now.      In  those  earlier  days  she  b 
always  nourished  a  secret  contempt  for  girls  who  wero  the  itlavcs  of  t 
fiml  good-looking  young  fellow  who  should  choose  to  rnlnto  them.     9 
!i  1 1  never  tnlicn  kindly  to  the  idea  of  marria;^e  in  the  abstract  as  diJ  I 
niij''Tity  of  women  shn  nave  .ibont  her.     In  the  turmoil  of  her  iu)ii«tj 
iMif  lover  ilui  had  agreed  to  marry  him ;  bat  the  poreepliom  that  b 
accompanied  her  hnppicst  hours  on  this  aceoimt  was        ' 
Baciidce  thMU  of  prouiution  and  honour.     Allhouj^h  st..    . 
divinity °it  name,  Diuna  wuk  the  goddess  whom  Ituthshcha  in- 

ndori'd.     That  she  bad  never,  by  look,  word  or  sign.   — 

to  approach  hor — that  she  had  full  herself  sufficient  (r 
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humbler  half  of  an  indifferent  matrimonial  whole — were  facts  now  bitterly 
remembered.  Oh,  if  she  had  never  stooped  to  folly  of  this  kind,  respect- 
able 01  it  was,  and  could  only  stand  again,  as  she  had  stood  on  the  hill 
>t  Korcombe,  and  dare  Troy  or  any  other  man  to  pollute  a  hair  of  her 
head  by  his  interference  I 

The  next  morning  she  rose  earlier  than  osoal,  and  had  the  horse 

saddled  for  her  ride  round  the  farm  in  the  cnstomary  way.     When  she 

<ame  in  at  half-past  eight — their  usual  hour  for  breakfasting — she  was 

informed  that  her  husband  had  risen,  taken  his  breakfast,  and  driven  off 

to  Casterbridge  with  the  gig  and  Poppet. 

After  bredifast  she  was  cool  and  collected — quite  herself,  in  &ct — and 
she  rambled  to  the  gate,  intending  to  walk  to  another  quarter  of  the  farm, 
which  she  still  personally  superintended  as  well  as  her  duties  in  the  house 
w^ould  permit,  continually,  however,  finding  herself  preceded  in  fore- 
tboDght  by  Gabriel  Oak,  for  whom  she  began  to  entertain  the  genuine 
friendship  of  a  sister.  Of  course,  she  sometimes  thought  of  him  in  the 
light  of  an  old  lover,  and  had  momentary  imaginings  of  what  life  with 
hixa  as  a  husband  would  have  been  like  ;  also  of  life  with  Boldwood  under 
the  same  conditions.  Bat  Bathsheba,  though  she  could  feel,  was  not 
much  given  to  futile  dreaming,  and  her  mnsings  under  this  head  were  short 
BJid  entirely  confined  to  the  times  when  Troy's  neglect  was  more  than 
ordinarily  evident.    ■ 

She  saw  coming  up  the  hill  a  man  like  Mr.  Boldwood.    It  was  Mr. 

Boldwood.      Bathsheba  blushed  painfully,  and  watched.      The  farmer 

stopped  when  still  a  long  way  off,  and  held  up  his  hand  to  Gabriel  Oak, 

'who  was  in  another  part  of  the  field.     The  two  men  then  approached  each 

other  and  seemed  to  engage  in  earnest  conversation. 

Thus  they  continued  for  a  long  time.  Joseph  Poorgrass  now  passed 
oevthem,  wheeling  a  barrow  of  apples  up  the  hill  to  Bathsheba's  residence. 
Boldwood  and  Gabriel  called  to  him,  spoke  to  him  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
ften  all  three  parted,  Joseph  immediately  coming  up  the  hill  with 
his  barrow. 

Bathsheba,  who  had  seen  this  pantomime  with  some  surprise,  ex- 
P^enced  great  relief  when  Boldwood  turned  back  again.  "  Well,  what's 
">^  message,  Joseph  ?  "  she  said. 

He  set  down  his  barrow,  and,  putting  upon  himself  the  refined  aspect 
^l  a  conversation  with  a  lady  required,  spoke  to  Bathsheba  over  the  gate. 
"  You'll  never  see  Fanny  Robin  no  more — use  nor  principal — ma'am." 
"Why?" 

"  Becanse  she's  dead  in  the  Union." 
"  Fanny  dead — never  1 " 
"Yes,  ma'am." 
"  What  did  she  die  from  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  for  certain ;  but  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  it  was 
^Om  general  neshness  of  constitution.  She  was  such  a  limber  maid  that 
*  eoidd  stand  no  hardship,  even  when  I  knowed  her,  and  'a  went  like  a 
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oandlo-Bno£f,  so  'tis  said.  She  was  took  bad  in  the  morning,  sad,  hen 
qaito  feeble  and  worn  out,  she  died  in  the  afternoon.  She  belongilij 
law  to  our  parish ;  and  Mr.  Boldwood  is  going  to  send  a  ^raggon  tbii 
afternoon  to  fetch  her  home  here  and  bury  her." 

"  Indeed  I  shall  not  let  Mr.  Boldwood  do  any  snch  thing — I  shall  ia 
it.  Fanny  was  my  nnclo's  servant,  and,  althongh  I  only  knew  her  lot  i 
couple  of  days,  she  belongs  to  me.  How  very,  very  sad  this  is !— dst 
idea  of  Fanny  being  in  a  workhouse."  Bathsheba  had  began  to  kno* 
what  suiTeriDg  was,  and  she  spoke  with  real  feeling  ..."  Send  acres 
to  ilr.  Boldwood's,  and  say  that  Mrs.  Troy  will  take  upon  herself  tbi 
duty  of  fetching  an  old  servant  of  the  family  .  .  .  We  ought  not  to  psi 
her  in  a  waggon  ;  we'll  get  a  hearse." 

"  There  will  hardly  be  time  ma'am,  will  there  ?  " 
"  Perhaps  not,"  she  said,  musingly.     "  When  did  joa  say  we  mnstlc 
at  the  door — three  o'clock  ?  " 

"  Three  o'clock  this  afternoon  ma'am,  so  to  speak  it." 
"  Very  well — you  go  with  it.     A  pretty  waggon  is  hotter  than  an  n^ 
hearse,  after  all.    Joseph,  have  the  new  spring  waggon  with  the  blot 
body  and  red  wheels,  and  wash  it  very  clean.    And,  Joseph." 
"  Yes  ma'am." 

"  Carry  with  you  some  evergreens  and  flowers  to  put  upon  her  cafe 
— indeed,  gather  a  great  many,  and  completely  bury  her  in  them.  G«l 
some  bonghs  of  laurustinus,  and  variegated  box,  and  yew,  and  boy's-Ion; 
ay,  and  some  bunches  of  chrysanthemum.  And  let  old  Pleasant  diai 
her,  because  she  knew  him  so  well." 

"  I  will  ma'am.  I  ought  to  have  said  that  the  Union,  in  the  ibnncf 
four  labouring  men,  will  meet  me  when  I  gets  to  our  churchyard  gate.tii 
take  her  and  bury  her  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Board  of  Qnaidiacs, 
as  by  law  ordained." 

"Dear  me — Casterbridge  Union— and  is  Fanny  come  to  this  I  "  nil 
Bathsheba,  mnsbg.     "  I  wish  I  had  known  of  it  sooner.     I  thought  dit 
was  far  away.    How  long  has  she  lived  there  ?  " 
"  On'y  been  there  a  day  or  two." 

"  Oh  I — then  she  has  not  been  staying  there  as  a  regular  inmate?" 
"  No.  She's  been  picking  up  a  living  at  seampstering  in  MolcheiUt 
for  several  months,  at  the  house  of  a  very  respectable  widow-woman  vto 
takes  in  work  of  that  sort.  She  only  got  handy  the  Union-honse  on 
Sunday  morning  'a  b'lieve,  and  'tis  supposed  hero  and  there  that  she  iii 
traipsed  every  step  of  the  way  from  Molchester.  Why  she  lefl  her  plaea  I 
can't  say,  for  I  don't  know ;  and  as  to  a  lie,  why,  I  wouldn't  teD  it. 
That's  the  short  of  the  story  ma'am." 
"  Ah-h ! " 

No  gem  ever  flashed  from  a  rosy  ray  to  a  white  one  more  zapidiT  **»— 
changed  the  young  wife's  countenance  whilst  this  word  eame  from  her  a 
a  long  drawn  breath.  "Did  she  walk  along  our  tampib>-Toa4  f "  ibi 
said,  in  a  suddenly  restless  and  eager  voice. 
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"I  belieye  she  did  .  .  .  Ma'am,  shall  I  call  Liddy  ?    Yon  baint  well, 
ma'am,  sorely?    You  look  like  a  lily — so  pale  and  fainty  I  " 

"No;  don't  call  her;  it  is  nothing.    When  did  she  pass  Weather- 
boiy?" 

"Last  Saturday  night." 
"  That  will  do,  Joseph ;  now  yon  may  go." 
"Certainly,  ma'am." 

"Joseph,  come  hither  a  moment.    What  was  the  colour  of  Fanny 
Bobin'shair?" 

"Beally  mistress,  now  that  'tis  pat  to  me  so  jadge-and-jory-liko,  I 
can't  call  to  mind,  if  ye'Il  believe  me." 

"  Never  mind ;  go  on  and  do  what  I  told  you.  Stop — well  no,  go  on." 
She  turned  herself  away  from  him,  that  he  might  no  longer  notice  the 
mood  which  had  set  its  sign  so  visibly  upon  her,  and  went  indoors  with  a 
distressing  sense  of  feintness  and  a  beating  brow.  About  an  hour  after 
(be  heard  the  noise  of  the  waggon  and  went  out,  still  with  a  painful 
consciousness  of  her  bewUdered  and  troubled  look.  Joseph,  dressed  in 
ius  best  suit  of  clothes,  was  putting  in  the  horse  to  start.  The  shrubs 
*nd  flowers  were  all  piled  in  the  waggon,  as  she  had  directed.  Bathsheba 
"*rdly  saw  them  now. 

"  Whose  sweetheart  did  you  say,  Joseph  ?  " 
"  I  don't  know,  ma'am." 
"  Are  yon  quite  sure  ?  " 
"Yes,  ma'am,  quite  sure." 
"  Sure  of  what  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  that  all  I  know  is  that  she  arrived  in  the  morning  and 

**i6d  in  the  evening  without  further  parley.    What  Oak  and  Mr.  Boldwood 

*old  me  was  only  these  few  words.    '  Little  Fanny  Bobin  is  dead,  Joseph,' 

^alriel  said,  looking  in  my  face  in  his  steady  old  way.    I  was  very  sorry, 

*»d  I  said, '  Ah  1. — and  how  did  she  come  to  die  ? '     '  Well,  she's  dead  in 

^&fiterbridge  Union,'  he  said ;  '  and  perhaps  'tisn't  much  matter  about  how 

Bile  came  to  die.  She  reached  the  Union  early  Sunday  morning,  and  died  in 

^©  afternoon — that's  dear  enough.'   Then  I  asked  what  she'd  been  doing 

^^.tely,  and  Mr.  Boldwood  turned  ronnd  to  me  then,  and  left  off  spittbg  a 

^Ixistle  with  the  end  of  his  stick.    He  told  me  about  her  having  lived  by 

^^ampstering  in  Melchester,  as  I  mentioned  to  you,  and  that  she  walked 

^herefrom  at  the  end  of  last  week,  passing  near  here  Saturday  night  in 

*'tie  dnsk.     They  then  said  I  had  better  just  name  a  hent  of  her  death  to 

you,  and  away  they  went.     Her  death  might  have  been  brought  on  by 

hiding  in  the  night  wind,  you  know,  ma'am;   for  people  used  to  say 

^Wd  go  off  in  a  decline  :  she  used  to  cough  a  good  deal  in  winter  time. 

however  'tisn't  much  odds  to  us  about  that  now,  for  'tis  all  over." 

"Have  you  heard  a  different  story  at  all  ?  "    She  looked  at  him  so 
i        utently  that  Joseph's  eyes  quailed. 

k  "Nota  word,  mistress,  I  assure  you,"  he  said.    "  Hardly  anybody  in 

m      **"«  pariah  kiunre  the  news  yet." 
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"  I  wonder  why  Gabriel  didn't  bring  the  message  to  me  blmself.  £ 
mostly  makes  a  point  of  seeing  mo  upon  the  most  trifling  errand."  Thei 
words  were  merely  murmured,  and  she  was  looking  upon  the  ground. 

"  Perhaps  ho  was  busy,  ma'am,"  Joseph  suggested.  "  And  sometim' 
ho  seems  to  suffer  from  things  upon  his  mind  connected  with  the  tin 
when  ho  was  better  oflf  than  'a  is  now.  'A's  rather  a  curious  item,  bat 
Tery  understanding  shepherd,  and  learned  in  books," 

"  Did  anything  seem  upon  his  mind  whilst  ho  was  speaking  toj[ 
about  this  ?  '*'  ■ 

"  I  cannot  but  say  that  there  did,  ma'am.  He  was  terriblo  down,  h 
BO  was  Farmer  Boldwood.'' 

"  Thank  yon,  Joseph.     That  will  do.     Go  on  now,  or  you'll  be  lat« 

Bathshoba,  still  unhappy,  went  indoors  again.     In  the  coarse  of  tl 
afternoon  she  said  to  Liddy,  who  bad  been  informed  of  the  occoirene 
"  What  was  the  coloor  of  poor  Fanny  Robin's  hair  ?    Do  you  know  ? 
cannot  recollect — I  only  saw  her  for  a  day  or  two." 

"  It  was  light,  ma'am  ;  but  she  wore  it  rather  short,  and  packed  awi 
under  her  cap,  so  that  you  would  hardly  notice  it.     But  I  have  scan  bi 
let  it  down  when  she  was  going  to  bed,  and  it  looked  beautiful 
Beal  golden  hair." 

"  Her  young  man  was  a  soldier,  was  he  not  ?  " 

"  Yes.  In  the  same  regiment  as  Mr.  Troy.  He  says  ho  knew  hi, 
very  well." 

"  What,  Sir.  Troy  says  so  ?     How  came  he  to  say  that  ? 

"  One  day  I  just  named  it  to  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew 
young  man.     He  said,  '  Ob  yes,  he  knew  the  young  man  us  well  S" 
knew  himself,  and  that  thero  wasn't  a  man  in   the  regiment  he 
better.'  " 

"Ah  I     Said  that,  did  he?" 

"  Yes,  and  he  said  there  was  a  strong  likeness  between  himself 
the  other  young  man,  so  that  sometimes  people  mistook  them " 

"  Liddy,  for  Heaven's  sake  stop  your  talking  I  "  said  BathBhoba,J 
the  nervons  petulance  that  comes  from  worrying  perceptions. 


Mi     Ul 

w  hi, 

4 

1^ 


cuapteb  xui. 

Joseph  asd  hib  Bobdbn  :  "  Book's  Hiad." 

A  WAU.  bounded  the  site  of  Ca3t«rbridge  Union-hoose.  ex 
portion  of  the  end.     Here  a  high  gable  stood  prominent,  and 
ooverod  Uko  tlie  front  with  a  mat  of  iry.     In  thiii  gabl«  wai  no  ' 
ehitnuey,  ornament,  or  protaberanoe  of  any  kind.     The  Blnjjla 
Appertaining  to  it,  beyond  the  expanu  of  dark  gT««n  Imtm,  w 
door. 
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The  altaation  of  the  door  was  pccoliar.  The  sill  was  three  or  four 
feet  above  the  grotmd,  and  for  a  moment  one  was  at  a  loss  for  an  explana- 
tion of  this  exceptional  altitude,  till  rnts  immediately  beneath  snggested 
tbt  the  door  was  used  solelj  for  the  passage  of  articles  and  persons  to 
ud  from  the  level  of  a  vehicle  standing  on  the  ontside.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  door  seemed  to  advertise  itself  as  a  species  of  Traitors'  Gate  trans- 
luted  to  another  element.  That  entry  and  exit  hereby  was  only  at  rare 
intervals  became  apparent  on  noting  that  tnfts  of  grass  were  allowed  to 
floonBh  midistnrbed  in  the  chinks  of  the  sill. 

As  the  clock  from  the  tower  of  St.  George's  Chnrch  pointed  at  three 
mmates  to  three,  a  blae  spring  waggon,  picked  ont  with  red,  and  contain- 
ing bonghs  and  flowers,  tamed  from  the  high  road  and  halted  on  this 
side  of  the  building.  'Whilst  the  chimes  were  yet  stammering  out  a  shat- 
tered form  of  "  Malbrook,"  Joseph  Poorgrass  rang  the  bell,  and  received 
direetiona  to  back  his  waggon  against  the  high  door  under  the  gable.  The 
door  then  opened,  and  a  plain  elm  cofi&n  was  slowly  thrust  forth,  and  laid 
by  two  men  in  fustian  along  the  middle  of  the  vehicle. 

One  of  the  men  then  stepped  up  beside  it,  took  from  his  pocket  a  lump 
of  chalk,  and  wrote  upon  the  cover  the  name  and  a  few  other  words  in  a 
large  scrawling  hand.  (Wo  believe  that  they  do  these  things  more  tenderly 
Dow,  and  provide  a  plate.)  He  covered  the  whole  with  a  black  cloth, 
threadbare,  but  decent,  the  tail-board  of  the  waggon  was  returned  to  its 
place,  one  of  the  men  handed  a  certificate  of  registry  to  Poorgrass,  and 
both  entered  the  door,  closing  it  behind  them.  Their  connection  with 
her,  short  as  it  had  been,  was  over  for  ever. 

Joseph  then  placed  the  flowers  as  enjoined,  and  the  evergreens 
^oand  the  flowers,  till  it  was  difficult  to  divine  what  the  waggon  con- 
^ned ;  he  smacked  his  whip,  and  the  rather  pleasing  funeral  car  crept  up 
the  hill,  and  along  the  road  to  Weatherbnry. 

The  afternoon  drew  on  apace,  and,  looking  to  the  left  towards  the  sea 
fts  he  walked  beside  the  horse,  Poorgrass  saw  strange  clouds  and  scrolls 
*^f  mist  rolling  over  the  high  hills  which  girt  the  landscape  in  that  quarter. 
^hey  came  in  yet  greater  volumes,  and  indolently  crept  across  the  inter- 
'^ening  valleys,  and  around  the  withered  papery  flags  of  the  sloughs  and 
'^ver  brinks.  Then  their  dank  spongy  forms  closed  in  upon  the  sky.  It 
"^^  a  sudden  overgrowth  of  atmospheric  fungi  which  had  their  roots  in 
^^e  neighbouring  sea,  and  by  the  time  that  horse,  man,  and^  corpse 
Altered  Yalbury  Great  Wood,'  these  silent  workings  of  an  invisible  hand 
'^^  reached  them,  and  they  were  completely  enveloped.  It  was  the  first 
*^val  of  the  autumn  fogs,  and  the  first  fog  of  the  series. 

The  air  was  as  an  eye  suddenly  struck  blind.    The  waggon  and  its 

*oad  rolled  no  longer  on  the  horizontal  division  between  clearness  and 

*^puity.    They  were  imbedded  in  an  clastic  body  of  a  monotonous  pallor 

^Wighont.     There  was  no  perceptible  motion  in  the  air,  not  a  visible 

^'op  of  water  fell  upon  a  leaf  of  the  beeches,  birches,  and  firs  composing 

^  Tood  on  either  aide.    The  trees  stood  io  tax  attitude  of  iQleut>U«v&>  ^% 
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if  tbey  waited  longingly  for  a  wind  to  come  and  rock  them.  A  stiii&u: 
qniet  overhung  all  Burrounding  things — so  completely,  that  the  eraaioi 
of  the  waggon-wheels  was  as  a  great  noise,  and  small  rastles,  whiekLii 
never  obtained  a  hearing  except  by  night,  were  distinctly  indiTidnilitti 

Joseph  Poorgrass  looked  round  upon  his  sad  harden  as  it  had 
faintly  through  the  flowering  laurustinus,  then  at  the  nn&thomable  ^oas 
amid  the  high  trees  on  each  hand,  indistinct,  shadowless,  and  spectR-ft 
in  their  monochrome  of  grey.  He  felt  anything  bat  cheerfal,  and  viitL 
he  had  the  company  even  of  a  child  or  dog.  Stopping  the  hoTBe,  bi 
listened.  Not  a  footstep  or  wheel  was  audible  anyvrhero  aroand,  and  it 
dead  silence  was  broken  only  by  a  heavy  particle  falling  from  atreethisi^ 
the  evergreens  and  alighting  with  a  smart  rap  apon  the  coffin  ofpuc 
Fanny.  The  fog  had  by  this  time  saturated  the  trees,  and  this  vu  is 
first  dropping  of  water  from  the  overbrimming  leaves.  The  hoUov  t&i 
of  its  fall  reminded  the  waggoner  painfully  of  the  grim  LieTeller.  Tia 
hard  by  came  down  another  drop,  then  two  or  three.  Presently  there  w 
a  continual  tapping  of  these  heavy  drops  upon  the  dead  leaves,  the  mi. 
and  the  travellers.  The  nearer  boughs  wore  beaded  with  the  mist  to'Jt 
greynoss  of  aged  men,  and  the  rusty-red  loaves  of  the  beeches  ven  isu 
with  similar  drops,  like  diamonds  on  auburn  hair. 

Situated  by  the  roadside  in  the  midst  of  this  wood  was  the  old  to. 
called  "  Buck's  Head."  It  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Wettbs- 
bury,  and  in  the  meridian  times  of  stage-coach  travelling  had  been  the  pkt 
where  many  coaches  changed  and  kept  their  relays  of  horses.  AH  tit 
old  stabling  was  now  pulled  down,  and  little  remained  besides  the  btii' 
able  inn  itself,  which,  standing  a  little  way  back  from  the  road,  mgBiid 
its  existence  to  people  fifir  up  and  do^n  the  highway  by  a  sign  luiii^ 
from  the  horizontal  bough  of  an  elm  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way. 

Travellers — for  the  variety  tourist  had  hardly  developed  into  a  distioB 
species  at  this  date — sometime^  said  in  passing,  when  they  cast  their  fjM 
np  to  the  sigu-bearing  tree,  that  artists  were  fond  of  representing  the  sigfr 
board  hanging  thus,  but  that  they  themselves  had  never  before  notieed  ■ 
perfect  an  instance  in  actual  working  order.  It  was  near  this  tree  that  tkt 
waggon  was  standing  into  which  Gabriel  Oak  crept  on  his  first  jonntcT  to 
Weathcrbury ;  but,  owing  to  the  darkness,  the  sign  and  the  inn  had  beci 
unobserved. 

The  manners  of  the  inn  were  of  the  old-established  type.  Indeed,  i> 
the  minds  of  its  frequenters  they  existed  as  unalterable  formalss :  e,g.— 

Rap  with  the  bottom  of  your  pint  for  more  liquor. 
For  tobacco,  shout. 

In  calling  for  the  girl  in  waiting,  say,  "  Maid  I " 
Ditto  for  the  landlady,  "  Old  Soul  I "  &e.  &e. 


It  was  a  relief  to  Joseph's  heart  when  the  friendly  sigQ^boud  w » 

view,  and,  stopping  his  horse  immediately  beneath  it,  he  ptooeedod  to  lUfi 
an  intention  made  a  long  time  before.     His  spirits  wera  oouiig  o>t  eChoi 
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quite.    He  inrned  the  horse's  head  to  the  green  bank,  and  entered  the 
hottel  for  a  mag  of  ale. 

Going  down  into  the  kitchen  of  the  inn,  the  floor  of  which  was  a  step 
below  the  passage,  which  in  its  torn  was  a  step  below  the  road  outside, 
vbat  shonld  Joseph  see  to  gladden  his  eyes  but  two  copper-coloured 
dira,  in  the  form  of  the  countenances  of  Mr.  Jan  Coggan  and  Mr.  Mark 
Clark.  These  owners  of  the  two  most  appreciatiro  throats  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, on  this  side  ofrespectability,  were  now  sitting  face  to  face  over 
a  tliree-legged  circular  table,  having  an  iron  rim  to  keep  cups  and  pots 
from  being  accidentally  elbowed  off ;  they  might  have  been  said  to  resemble 
the  setting  sun  and  the  fall  moon  shining  vh-ci-ris  across  the  globe. 

"^Vhy,  'tis  neighbour  Poorgrassl"  said  Mark  Clark.  "I'm  sure 
jonr  face  don't  praise  your  mistress's  table,  Joseph." 

"  I've  had  a  very  pale  companion  for  the  last  five  miles,"  said  Joseph, 
indol^ng  in  a  shudder  toned  down  by  resignation.  "  And  to  speak  the 
inith,  'twas  beginning  to  tell  upon  me.  I  assure  ye  I  ha'n't  seed  the 
coloor  of  victuals  or  drink  since  breakfast  time  this  morning,  and  that  was 
10  more  than  a  dew-bit  afield." 

"Then  drink,  Joseph,  and  don't  restrain  yourself  I  "  said  Coggan, 
Wding  him  a  hooped  mug  three-quarters  full. 

Joseph  drank  for  a  moderately  long  time,  then  for  a  longer  time,  say- 
ing, as  he  lowered  the  jug,  "  'Tis  pretty  drinking — very  pretty  drinking, 
and  is  more  than  cheerful  on  my  melancholy  errand,  so  to  speak  it." 

"  True,  drink  is  a  pleasant  delight,"  said  Jan,  as  one  who  repeated  a 
^ism  so  familiar  to  his  brain  that  he  hardly  noticed  its  passage  over  his 
tongue ;  and,  lifting  the  cup,  Coggan  tilted  his  head  gradually  backwards, 
^th  closed  eyes,  that  his  expectant  soul  might  not  be  diverted  for  one 
utstant  &om  its  bliss  by  irrelevant  surroundings. 

"  Well,  I  must  be  on  again,"  said  Poorgrass.  "  Not  but  that  I  should 
like  another  nip  with  ye ;  but  the  country  might  lose  confidence  in  me  if  I 
was  seed  here." 

"  Where  be  ye  trading  o't  to  to-day  then,  Joseph  ?  " 
"Back  to  Weatherbury.     I've   got  poor  Uttle  Fanny  Robin  in  my 
Waggon  outside,  and  I  must  be  at  the  churchyard  gates  at  a  quarter  to  five 
with  her." 

"  Ay — I've  heard  of  it.  And  so  she's  nailed  up  in  parish  boards  after 
•",  and  nobody  to  pay  the  bell  shilling  and  the  grave  half-crown." 

"The  parish  pays  the  grave  half-croMs^i,  but  not  the  bell  shilling, 
**®*'ause  the  bell's  a  luiery :  but  'a  can  hardly  do  without  the  grave,  poor 
^^y.    However,  I  expect  our  mistress  will  pay  all." 

''  A  pretty  maid  as  ever  I  see  1    But  what's  yer  hurry,  Joseph  ?    The 

. '6  woman's  dead,  and  you  can't  bring  her  to  life,  and  you  may  as  well 

<lown  comfortable  and  finish  another  with  us." 

"I  don't, mind  taking  just  the  merest  thimbleful  of  imagination  more 

^  ye,  sonnies.     But  only  a  few  minutes,  because  'tis  as  'tis." 

*■  Of  coarse,  you'll  have  another  drop.     A  man's  twice  the  man  after- 
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words.  You  feel  so  warm  and  glorions,  and  yoa  \rbop  aad  di{»il}M| 
work  withont  any  tronble,  and  everything  goes  on  like  likks  &-lMla|  | 
Too  much  liqnor  is  bad,  and  leads  us  to  that  homed  maa  inflMalr| 
house  ;  but,  nfter  all,  many  people  haven't  the  gift  of  eriioyiBg  %  aA  I 
and  since  we  are  highly  favonred  with  a  power  that  wsj,  w«  i 
the  most  o't." 

"  True,"  said  Mark  Clark,     "  'Tis  a  talent  the  Lord  has 

bestowed  upon  us,  and  we  ought  not  to  neglect  it.     Bat,  whatviUbl 

parsons  and  clerks  and  school-people  and  serious  tea-partiwi  IhiBvl 

old  ways  of  good  life  have  gone  to  tho  dogs — upon  ray  oareaae,  thcykMT  I 

'*  Well,  really,  I  must  be  onward  again  now,"  said  Joseph.  I 

"  Now,  now,  Joseph  ;  nonsense  1     The  poor  woman  is  dead,  iat^  I 

and  what's  your  hurry  ?  "  I 

"  Well,  I  hope  Providence  won't  be  in  a  way  with  me  for  my  dodfl'l 

said  Joseph,  again  sitting  down.     "  I've  been  troubled  with  wvak  BMBM  I 

lately,  'tis  true.     I've  been  drinky  once  this  month  already,  aod  I  did*  I 

go  to  church  a-Sunday,  and  I  dropped  a  curse  or  two  yesterday;  lU  I 

don't  want  to  go  too  far  for  my  safety.     Your  next  world  is  rMra>l 

world,  and  not  to  be  squandered  lightly."  I 

"  I  believe  ye  to  be  a  chapel-member,  Joseph.     That  I  do."  I 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !     I  don't  go  so  far  as  that."  I 

"  For  my  port,"  said  Coggan,  "I'm  staunch  Church  of  EnBla&l"      I 

"  Ay,  and  faith,  so  be  I,"  said  Mark  Clark.  I 

"I  won't  say  much  for  myself:  I  don't  wish  to."  Coggan  c<ieia«;| 

with  that  tendency  to  talk  on  principles  which  is  characteriilic  <l  fli  I 

barloy-com.     "  But  I've  never  changed  a  sluglo  doctrine  :   I't«  atoflkfil  I 

a  plaster  to  tho  old  iaith  I  was  bom  in.     Yes,  there's  this  to  bo  auJ  ft  \ 

tho  Church,  a  man  can  belong  to  the  Church  and  bide  in  hi«  ebettMdi  I 

inn,  and  never  trouble  or  worry  his  mind  about  doctrines  at  aQ.    Bdb  I 

be  a  meetinger,  you  must  go  to  chapel  in  all  wLuds  and   weathen,  wi  I 

make  yerself  as  frantic  as  a  skit.      Not  bat  that  chapel -meialMa  W  I 

clever  chaps  enough  in  their  way.     They  can  lifl  up  beaulifol  nrtjwntt 

of  their  own  heads,  all  about  their  families  and  sLipwraeka  ia  tht  W*- 1 

paper."  I 

"  They  can — they  can,"  said  Mark  Clark,  with  comiboratiTe  Maf.  \ 

"  bnt  we  Churchmen,  you  see,  must  have  it  all  prblcd  afoiehaod,  or,  ^  , 

it  all,  we  should  no  more  know  what  to  say  to  a   great  pengn  B>  i 

Providence  than  babes  unborn." 

"  Chapelfolk  be  more  hand-in-glovo  with  them  above  t^nn  we,"  ^ 
Joseph,  thoughtfully.  J 

"  Yes,"  said  Coggan.     "  We  know  very  well  that  if  anybody  ffom  It 
heaven,  they  will.     They've  worked  Lard  for  it,  and  they  deserro  to  hn 
it,  such  as  'tis.     I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  to  pretend  that  wo  who  rlkkU 
the  Church  have  the  same  chance  as  they,  bocnnse  we  know  wo  hart  wL  i 
But  I  hate  a  feller  who'll  change  his  old  ancient  t1  ,^  sab  4 

getting  to  heaven.     I'd  aa  sooo  turn  king's- o vide u^  :  mau 
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JOB  get.  TVhy,  neighbours,  when  eveiy  one  of  my  taties  were  froeted, 
onr  PUBon  Thirdly  were  the  man  who  gave  me  a  sack  for  seed,  though  he 
hardly  had  one  for  his  own  use,  and  no  money  to  buy  'em.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  him,  I  shonldn't  hae  had  a  tatie  to  pnt  in  my  garden.  D'ye 
think  I'd  turn  after  that  ?  No,  I'll  stick  to  my  side ;  and  if  we  be  in  the 
mug,  BO  be  it :  I'll  fall  with  the  fallen !  " 

"Well  said — very  well  said,"  obserred  Joseph. — "  However,  folks,  I 
mmt  be  moving  now:  upon  my  life  I  must.  Parson  Thirdly  will  be 
niting  at  the  church  gates,  and  there's  the  woman  a-biding  outside  in 
the  waggon." 

"Joseph  PoorgrasB,  don't  be  so  miserable  I  Parson  Thirdly  won't 
mind.  He's  a  generous  man ;  he's  found  me  in  tracts  for  years,  and  I've 
eongamed  a  good  many  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  rather  shady  life ;  but 
he's  never  been  the  man  to  complain  of  the  expense.     Sit  down." 

The  longer  Joseph  Poorgraas  remained,  the  less  was  his  spirit  troubled 
\ij  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  him  this  afternoon.  The  minutes 
^ded  by  uncounted,  until  the  evening  shades  began  perceptibly  to 
deepen,  and  the  eyes  of  the  three  were  but  sparkling  points  on  the  surface 
of  darkness.  Coggan's  watch  struck  six  &om  his  pocket  in  the  usual  still 
small  tones. 

At  that  moment  hasty  steps  were  heard  in  the  entry,  and  the  door 
opened  to  admit  the  figure  of  Gabriel  Oak,  followed  by  the  maid  of  the 
inn  bearing  a  candle.  He  stared  sternly  at  the  one  lengthy  and  two 
Wand  feces  of  the  sitters,  which  confronted  him  with  the  expressions  of 
a  fiddle  and  a  couple  of  warming-pans.  Joseph  Poorgrass  blinked,  and 
■hrank  several  inches  into  the  background. 

"Upon  my  soul,  I'm  ashamed  of  you;  'tis  disgraceful,  Joseph,  dis- 
pacefnl !  "  said  Gabriel,  bdignantly.  *'  Coggan,  you  call  yourself  a  man, 
ud  don't  know  better  than  this  I  " 

Coggan  looked  up  indefinitely  at  Oak,  one  or  other  of  his  eyes  occa- 
sionally opening  and  closing  of  its  own  accord,  as  if  it  were  not  a  member 
^l  a  dozy  individual  with  a  distinct  personality. 

"Don't  take  on  so,  shepherd  I  "  said  Mark  Clark,  looking  reproach- 
'■Ul;  at  the  candle,  which  appeared  to  possess  special  features  of  interest 
*or  his  eyes. 

"  Nobody  can  hurt  a  dead  woman,"  at  length  said  Coggan,  with  the 
t'l^sion  of  a  machine.  "  All  that  could  bo  done  for  her  is  done — she's 
*>ey(md  UB  :  and  why  should  a  man  put  himself  in  a  tearing  hurry  for  life- 
'^ss  clay  that  can  neither  feel  nor  see,  and  don't  know  what  you  do  with 
**«r  at  all  ?  If  she'd  been  alive,  I  would  have  been  the  first  to  help  her. 
If  she  now  wanted  victuals  and  drink,  I'd  pay  for  it,  money  down.  But 
•ke'a  dead,  and  no  speed  of  ours  will  bring  her  to  life.  The  woman's 
past  oa — time  spent  upon  her  is  throwed  away  :  why  should  we  hurry  to 
^  vhat'B  not  required  ?  Drink,  shepherd,  and  be  friends,  for  to-morrow 
%«  may  be  like  her." 

"We  may,"  added  Mark  Clark,  emphatically,  at  once  dnoMn^  bm- 
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self,  to  rnn  no  farther  risk  of  losing  his  chance  by  the  event  aHoded 
to,  Jan  meanwhile  mer^ng  his  additional  thoughts  of  to-morrow  in  a 
song:  — 

"  To-mor-row,  to-mor-row ! 
And  while  peace  and  plen-tj  I  find  at  my  board, 
With  a  heart  free  from  sick-ness  and  sor-row, 
With  mj  friends  will  I  share  what  to-day  may  af-ford. 
And  let  them  spread  the  ta-ble  to-mor-row. 

To-mor-row,  to-mor " 

"Do  hold  thy  homing,  Jonl"  said  Oak;  and  turning  upon  PooKr< 
grass,  "  As  for  you,  Joseph,  who  do  your  wicked  deeds  in  such  eou^ 
foundedly  holy  ways,  you  are  as  drunk  as  you  can  stand." 

"  No,  Shepherd  Oak,  no  I  Listen  to  reason,  shepherd.  All  t^-t^J 
the  matter  with  me  is  the  affliction  called  a  multiplying  eye,  and  thai^H 
how  it  is  I  look  double  to  you — I  mean  you  look  double  to  me." 

"  A  multiplying  eye  is  a  very  distressing  thing,"  said  Mark  Clark. 

"  It  always  comes  on  when  I  have  been  in  a  public-house  a  little  timo^ 
said  Joseph  Poorgrass,  meekly.  "Yes,  I  see  two  of  every  sort,  as  i^^ 
were  some  holy  man  living  in  the  times  of  King  Noah  and  entering  ii^  < 
the  ark.  .  .  .  Y-y-y-yes,"  he  added,  becoming  much  affected  by  the  picb^KJ 
of  himself  as  a  person  thrown  away,  and  shedding  tears,  "  I  feel  too  go-fd 
for  England  :  I  ought  to  have  lived  in  Genesis  by  rights,  like  the  otbi«r 
men  of  sacrifice,  and  then  I  shouldn't  have  b-b-been  called  a  d-d-dronkajri 
in  such  away  1 " 

"I  wish  you'd  show  yourself  a  man  of  spirit,  and  not  sit  whining 
there ! " 

"  Show  myself  a  man  of  spirit  ?  .  .  .  Ah,  well  1  let  me  take  the  nam« 
of  drunkard  humbly — let  me  be  a  man  of  contrite  knees — let  it  be  I  I 
know  that  I  always  do  say  '  Please  God '  aforo  I  do  anything,  from  my 
getting  up  to  my  going  down  of  the  same,  and  I  am  willing  to  take  u 
much  disgrace  as  belongs  to  that  holy  act.  Hah,  yes  I  .  .  .  But  not  a 
man  of  spirit  ?  Have  I  ever  allowed  the  toe  of  pride  to  bo  lifted  agaioat 
my  person  without  shouting  manfully  that  I  question  the  right  to  do  so  ? 
I  enqnire  that  query  boldly  I  " 

"  We  can't  say  that  you  have,  Joseph  Poorgrass,"  said  Jan,  emphati- 
cally. 

"  Never  have  I  allowed  such  treatment  to  pass  unquestioned  I  Yet  the 
shepherd  says  in  the  face  of  that  rich  testimony  that  I  am  not  a  man  of 
spirit  I     Well,  let  it  pass  by,  and  death  is  a  kind  friend." 

Gabriel,  seeing  that  neither  of  the  three  was  in  a  fit  state  to  take 
charge  of  the  waggon  for  the  remainder  of  the  jonmoy,  made  no  reply, 
but,  closing  the  door  again  upon  them,  went  across  to  where  the  vehido 
stood,  now  getting  indistinct  in  the  fog  and  gloom  of  this  mildewy  time. 
He  pnlled  the  horse's  head  from  the  hirge  patch  of  turf  it  had  eattn  hut, 
nacyuted  the  boughs  over  the  cofiln,  and  droTe  along  thioiji  iiik> 

lAoJatome  ti^ 
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It  had  gradnally  become  rnmonred  in  the  villago  that  the  body  to  be 
bionghtand  bnried  that  day  was  all  that  was  left  of  the  nnfortanate  Fanny 
Itobin  who  had  followed  the  Eleventh  from  Casterbridge  to  Melchester. 
Sat,  thanks  to  Boldwood's  reticence  and  Oak's  generosity,  the  lover  she 
iud  followed  had  never  been  individualised  as  Troy.  Gabriel  hoped  that 
t-t-t  whole  tmth  of  the  matter  might  not  be  published  till  at  any  rate  the 
gnil  had  been  in  her  grave  for  a  few  days,  when  the  interposing  barriers  of 
earth  and  time,  and  a  sense  that  the  events  had  been  somewhat  shnt  into 
olilirion,  wonld  deaden  the  sting  that  revelation  and  invidious  remark  would 
luve  for  Bathsheba  just  now. 

By  the  time  that  Gabriel  reached  the  old  manor-honse,  hor  residence, 
'vrhich  lay  in  his  way  to  the  church,  it  was  quite  dark.  A  man  came  from 
Ue  gate  and  said  through  the  fog,  which  hung  between  them  like  blown 
flour, 

"Is  that  Poorgrass  with  the  corpse  ?  " 
Oabriel  recognised  the  voice  as  that  of  the  parson. 
"  The  corpse  is  here,  sir,"  said  Gabriel. 

"  I  have  just  been  to  inquire  of  Mrs.  Troy  if  she  could  tell  me  the 
xeason  of  the  delay.  I  am  a&aid  it  is  too  late  now  for  the  funeral  to  bo 
performed  with  proper  decency.     Have  you  the  registrar's  certificate  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Gabriel.  "  I  expect  Poorgrass  has  that;  and  he's  at  the 
'Buck's  Head.'    I  forgot  to  ask  him  for  it." 

"  Then  that  settles  the  matter.  We'll  put  off  the  funeral  till  to-morrow 
morning.  The  body  may  be  brought  on  to  the  church,  or  it  may  be  left 
here  at  the  farm  and  fetched  by  the  bearers  in  the  morning.  They  waited 
more  than  an  hour,  and  have  now  gone  home." 

Qabriel  had  his  reasons  for  thinking  the  latter  a  most  objectionable 
plan,  notwithstanding  that  Fanny  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  farm-house  for 
Mveral  years  in  the  lifetime  of  Bathsheba's  uncle.  Visions  of  several 
unhappy  contingencies  which  might  arise  from  this  delay  flitted  before 
him.  But  his  will  was  not  law,  and  he  went  indoors  to  enquire  of  bis 
mistress  what  were  her  wishes  on  the  subject.  He  found  her  in  an  unusual 
mood :  her  eyes  as  she  looked  up  to  him  were  suspicions  and  perplexed  as 
^th  gome  antecedent  thought.  Troy  had  not  yet  returned.  At  first 
I^athshcba  assented  with  a  mien  of  indifference  to  his  proposition  that 
they  should  go  on  to  the  church  at  once  with  their  burden ;  but  immedi- 
acy afterwards,  following  Gabriel  to  the  gate,  she  swerved  to  the  extreme 
of  soiicitonsncss  on  Fanny's  account,  and  desired  that  the  girl  might  bo 
hronght  into  the  house.  Oak  argued  upon  the  convenience  of  leaving  her 
in  the  waggon,  just  as  she  lay  now,  with  her  flowers  and  green  leaves 
abont  her,  merely  wheeling  the  vehicle  into  the  coach-house  till  the 
morning,  but  to  no  purpose.  "It  is  unkind  and  unchristian,"  the  said, 
"  to  leave  the  poor  thing  in  a  coach-house  all  night." 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  the  parson.  "  And  I  will  arrange  that  the 
faneral  shall  take  place  early  to-morrow.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Troy  is  right  in 
feeling  that  we  cannot  treat  a  dead  fellow-creature  too  thoughtfully.    We 
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most  remember  that  thongh  she  may  have  erred  grievooaly  in  lettag  u 
home,  she  is  still  onr  sister ;  and  it  is  to  be  believed  that  Ood'i  nce» 
nanted  mercies  are  extended  towards  her,  and  that  she  is  a  memba  of  ii 
flock  of  Christ." 

The  parson's  words  spread  into  the  heavy  air  with  a  sad  jet  vqe- 
torbed  cadence,  and  Gabriel  shed  an  honest  tear.  Bathsheba  teas 
nnmoved.  Mr.  Thirdly  then  left  them,  and  Gabriel  lighted  t  luSeB, 
Fetching  three  other  men  to  assist  him,  they  bore  the  imconsciaiit  trac 
indoors,  placing  the  coffin  on  two  benches  in  the  middle  of  a  littk  attcf 
room  next  the  hall,  as  Bathsheba  directed. 

Every  one  except  Gabriel  Oak  then  left  the  room.  He  still  indecisii^ 
lingered  beside  the  body.  He  was  deeply  troubled  at  the  wrctdei: 
ironical  aspect  that  cireomstanceB  were  patting  on  with  regard  to  IiC;! 
wife,  and  at  his  own  powerisMues  to  counteract  them.  In  spite  of  hit  ca 
fal  mancenvriog  all  this  day,  the  very  worst  event  that  could  in  isrvr 
have  happened  in  connection  with  the  burial  had  happened  now.  Cli 
imagined  a  terrible  discovery  resnltbg  from  this  afternoon's  mA  h 
might  cast  over  Bathsheba's  life  a  shade  which  the  interpositiaii  of  ac 
lapsbg  years  might  bat  indifferently  lighten,  and  which  nothii^iti 
might  altogether  remove. 

Saddenlj,  as  in  a  last  attempt  to  save  Bathsheba  iiom,  at  Mtnit 
immediate  anguish,  he  looked  again,  as  he  had  looked  before,  aithedd 
writing  upon  the  coffin-lid.  The  scrawl  was  this  simple  one,  "  F» 
Robin  and  child."  Gabriel  took  his  handkerchief  and  carefoDvnUi 
out  the  two  latter  words.  Ho  then  left  the  room,  and  went  out  fat 
by  the  front  door. 
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Farewell  rewards  and  fairies. 

Good  hooMwifes  now  may  say, 

For  DOW  fonle  slatts  in  dairies 

Doe  fare  as  well  as  thej  ; 

And  tho'  they  iweepe  their  hearths  no  less 

Than  maydes  were  wont  to  do, 

Y«t  who  of  late  for  cleanliness 

Finds  sixpence  in  her  shoe  ? 

^1  hftTO  all  heard  of  a  benevolent  race  of  little  pixies  who  live  nnder- 
Snnmd  in  sabterranean  passages  and  galleries.  While  people  are  asleep 
Hi  their  beds  these  friendly  little  creatures  will  come  np  from  their  homes 
^ilu  depths  of  the  earth  and  dust,  and  sort  and  pnt  our  hoases  in  order, 
*iid  repair  the  damages  and  waste  of  the  day,  light  the  fires,  fill  the  cans, 
Xfiilk  the  cows.  There  is  no  end  to  their  good  ofiSces.  They  reject  all 
Uiukg,  and  are  apt  to  disappear  and  give  warning  npon  small  provoca- 
^<«t  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  written  their  history,  and  as  one  reads  one 
Bii^t  sometimes  almost  fancy  that  an  allegory  is  being  told  of  some  little 
■cmnt-maid  of  modem  times — ^I  do  not  mean  the  comfortable,  respectable 
^ffa  hoose  and  parlonr-maid  of  villa  and  crescent-life,  bat  of  the  little 
■Inggling  maid-of-all-work  dwelling  under  our  feet  or  in  the  narrow  pas- 
atgeg  and  defiles  of  our  great  city.  Do  they  when  their  work  is  finished 
■oiaetimes  immerge  from  their  subterranean  haunts,  sit  by  flowing 
■tteuDB,  float  along  upon  lily  leaves,  or  sport  in  moonlit  fields,  dancing  in 
ciicles?  I  am  afraid  no  such  pleasant  recreation  is  reserved  for  our  poor 
little  household  drudges. 

Most  people  who  have  ever  rung  bells,  found  their  hot  water  ready  set 
^  their  use,  their  breakfast  waiting  their  convenience,  will  be  interested 
*"  a  Beport  recently  laid  before  tho  House  of  Commons — tlie  Blue  Book 
*liieh  concerns  these  little  maids. 

It  is  written  in  the  simplest  way.  Its  rhetoric  is  made  up  of  a  fev7 
^^teg  and  numbers.  Its  phrases  represent  so  much  work  done  rather 
^ao  words  strung  together.  It  has  sentiment  enough  in  its  pages,  and 
Pathos  and  tragedy.  They  are  classed  a,  b,  and  c  for  convenience.  This 
^inorseless  record  of  life  as  it  exists  for  a  certain  number  of  people  is 
^^bolated  for  easy  reference ;  so  are  the  sorrows  and  indifierences  of  which 
^^  treats  in  a  few  quiet  words.  The  history  of  these  650  girls  will  be 
^'"tai  in  an  appendix,  says  one  sentence.  No  wonder  that  reviewers 
*'*Btate  to  pronoQnce  npon  such  a  literature. 

toh.  zxx.— xo.  177.  .  14. 


MAIDS-OF-ALL-WORK  AKD  BLUE  BOOKS. 

"In  January,  187S,  you  told  me,"  says  Mrs.  Sdmor.   "tliAi  ya 
wished  to  have  n  woman's  view  as  to  the  eiTeet  on  girls  of  the  System 
Education  at  Pauper  Schools.     You  askod  me  if  I  would  ondertaka 
visit  the  workhouse  schools  aud  report  to  yoa  the  conclusions  at  which 
aiTivod.     .     .     . 

"  I  have  given  my  attention  almost  exolasively  to  questions  afi(dii{ 
the  physical,  moral,  and  domestic  training  at  the  schools.  I  have  not 
attempted  to  judge  of  the  scholastic  work,  ns  I  required  all  the  tina 
allowed  me  for  looking  into  the  matters  on  which  I  knew  that  yon  am 
especially  desired  the  judgment  of  a  woman.  I  divided  the  cnquiiy  iais 
two  ports  : 

"  1.  As  to  the  present  working  of  the  system  in  schools. 

"2.  As  to  the  after  career  of  girls  who  have  been  placed  out  in  ttfl 
world." 

This  first  part  means  many  months  of  ceaseless  investigation  into 
metropolitan  schools,  country  schools,  orphanages,  reformatories,  ic.  J 
the  boarding-out  system,  as  carried  out  in  Cumberland  and  the  Nortb,  it. 

The  second  division  represents  no  less  labour  of  n  different  kind. 

"  My  next  endeavour  was  to  ascertain  the  history  of  the  girls  whobii 
been  placed  in  service  from  the  schools  during  the  last  two  years.  I  o^ 
tained  the  names  and  addresses,  more  or  less  exact,  of  about  G50  gidi 
who  had  been  placed  out  in  service  in  the  years  1871-2  in  all  parttef 
London  and  its  suburbs,  and  the  history  of  each  girl,  as  derived  from  tki 
books  or  otherwise,  was  sought  to  be  verified  by  personal  investigation. 
The  very  great  number  of  visits  to  be  made,  and  enquiries  to  b«  Mt 
foot,  involved  in  this  first  investigation,  could  not  within  the  time  aUoMl 
be  nndortakeu  by  myself  personally,  but  the  work  was  effectaallr  canirf 
out  by  the  hulp  of  several  indefatigable  friends. 

"I  enquired  myself  personally  into  the  cases  of  fifty  of  thr^i.   -i 

says  Mis.  bouior,  who  has  not  been  content  with  merely  writing  u  :>  ^a'. 

■  She  has  lived  it,  heard  it  speuk,  gone  straight  to  the  hnmnn  bc\z.  -i  ''-  <'- 

'  eomod  in  her  Tables.     Uer  own  personal  iuvesligntious  arc  euuUii.Miu 

Appendix  O ;  is  Appendix  F  are  the  histories  invcstigatod  by  li<  r  tt 

sistants. 

"  In  order  to  ascertain  the  school  history  of  each  child,"  thi  cat 
tinuos,  "  I  have  usually  f^and  it  necessary  to  consult,  besides  admiwlB 
and  discbarge  books,  five  enormous  alphabetical  r^gisttsrs,  Bmnttttf 
volumes  of  relief  lists,  creed  registers,  service  register,  and  chtpUs^ 
visitinfj  books." 

This  is  but  n  smivll  part  of  the  labour  to  be  acdartaken  in  vntiBf  * 
report  of  which  every  detail  ohnost  is  a  Uvin;;  fignra  in  lb*  ffMl  H 
(■     ■■  ■  ■  ■  ■    1«  set  bt'forc  ns  all  to  v.     '  «  «ii 

and   pnuiphlot*.     Ao}f  _     i 

commentary  upon  Ibo  toil,  by  looking  aboat  anil  it  w 

of  common  sense  with  which  wo  are  more  or  leta  ^.uiu.  ^M 

data  are  not  past  tbiogi  aud  distant  conclaalons — tlvev  ^| 
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ilwot  tu.  Tha  children  are  there,  the  schools  are  there,  the  maid-serrants 
m  in  the  kitchens,  the  report  is  published,  and  anyone  may  read  it  who 
duows. 

II. 

We  should  be  indeed  nngratefol  to  the  work  of  those  wise  and  far- 
Haii^  people  who  first  tamed  thoir  attention  to  the  crying  evils  which 
uiited  in  workhoose  schools,  and  who  fir&t  insisted  npon  separate  schools 
hr  the  children,  if  wo  did  not  begin  by  acknowledging  that  whatever  is 
lone  now,  and  whatever  farther  improvement  may  bo  found  possible, 
theirs  was  the  first  and  decisive  step  in  the  abolition  of  a  great  abase. 
The  workhouses  are  necessarily  refuges  for  every  species  of  failure  in  life, 
m  eondnct,  in  mind,  in  body.  Such  depressing  and  contaminating  infln- 
CDce  is  the  very  last  to  which  young  children  should  ever  be  subjected. 
Stetas  of  mind  are  as  catching,  especially  at  an  early  age,  as  some  states 
of  body.  To  see  people  who  have  neglected  their  opportunities,  deserted 
Sidr  duties,  succumbed  to  every  sort  of' temptation,  provided  for  by 
tt«  state  in  a  sort  of  semi-Hades  of  apathetic  discontent,  must  certainly 
Itn  no  good  effect  npon  the  younger  generation,  already  inheriting,  per- 
faipi,  many  of  the  proclivities  that  have  brought  this  dismal  fate  upon 
tteir  seniors. 

The  children,  seeing  their  father  a  willing  prisoner  in  fustian,  their 
■other  plodding  doggedly  along  the  ward  in  her  blue-striped  lively,  come 
tokmk  npon  this  unsatisfying  place  as  a  future  to  look  to.  Apathy  seems 
to  ihem  a  natural  condition,  low  talk  and  common  ways  will  be  familiar 
■omds,  they  insensibly  imbibe  the  fetid  influence  of  the  condition  to 
^lieh  all  these  people  have  been  brought ;  by  misfortune  was  it  ? — or  by 
long-doing  ? — who  shall  say,  or  whoso  the  wrong-doing  that  has  doomed 
ttuM  poor  souls. 

"  The  atmosphere  of  a  workhouse  that  contains  adult  paupers  is  tainted 
*ith  vice,"  gays  Mr.  Tnfnell,  in  his  lleport  on  the  training  of  pauper  chil- 
i«n.  "  No  ono  who  regards  the  future  happiness  of  the  children  would 
Wttwish  them  to  be  educated  within  its  precincts." 

A  matron  of  thirty  years'  experience  to  whwu  I  once  spoke,  shook  her 
bttd  and  said  that  she  found  it  practically  impossible  to  prevent  ill  effects 
ban  the  contact  of  children  and  adults  in  tho  workhouso  under  her 
tire. 

Miss  Cobbe  says,  speaking  of  tho  state  of  workhouses  so  lately  as 
1861 — "  Whatever  may  be  our  judgment  of  the  treatment  of  the  male 
•lile-bodied  paupers,  very  decidedly  condemnatory  must  be  our  conclnsion 
Mtegirds  the  management  of  female  adults,  for  whom  it  may  be  said  that 
'tiidence  in  the  workhouse  is  commonly  moral  ruin.  The  last  rags  and 
Atedi  of  modesty  which  the  poor  creature  may  have  brought  in  from  the 
<iot<t  world,  are  ruthlessly  torn  away  by  iLo  hideous  gossip  over  tho 
'*Uiu  of  oaknm  picking,  or  in  the  idle  lounging  about  the  women's  yard." 
^  in  a  note  we  read—"  In  ono  metropolitan  union  it  was  fotmd  on 
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enquiry,  tbai  of  80  girls  who  had  left  the  workhoase  and  gone  to  i 
not  one  had  continned  in  a  respectable  condition  of  life."  * 

The  commiseioners  appointed  to  cnqniro  into  the  system  felt  that  no 
but  evil  could  come  to  the  children  if  things  were  allowed  to  continue  ia ) 
state  in  which  they  found  them.  They  worked  with  nnintermitting  ene 
and  decision,  and  it  was  at  their  suggestion  that  separate  and  disfa 
schools  were  first  instituted  ;  separate  schools  being  schools  attached  to  oi 
workhouse  only,  and  built  at  a  distance  from  the  house ;  district  sdiooj 
being  peopled  by  the  children  from  three  or  four  different  workhonsei,  ^ 
brought  together  for  greater  conrenience  in  teachiug  and  organising. 

Great  sums  of  money  have  been  spent.     Fine  bniUlinga  hare 
erected.     HuDdreds  and  hundreds  of  little  paupers  are  now  being  at 
off,  taught,  drilled,   and  educated  by  good  teachers,  with  careful 
intendents,  in  large  houses,  costing  large  sums  of  money.     There 
no  comparison  between  the  present  and  the  past,  and  there  is  not  i 
these  children  that  does  not  owe  gratitude  to  those  who  first  laboured  i 
deliver  them  from  the  bouse  of  bondage   to   which   they   seemed  coni 
demned.     But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  money  has  been  spent,  d^ 
further  improvement  is  possible ;  and  because  some  people  have  been  wis 
and  devoted,  that  no  further  good  is  to  be  done. 

It  seems  as  if  every  fact  and  theory  of  life  had  to  be  rcdiscove 
each  of  us  practitioners  of  life  in  turn.     We  read  about  tilings,  se 
happen,  listen  to  advice,  give  it  more  or  less  intelligently;  but  wo  e* 
to  find  out  for  ourselves  what  relations  such  things  bear  to  oo 
what  is  human  in  all  this  printers'  ink,  which  of  the  figures  come  to  lib  i 
our  own  care,  instead  of  being  nnits  or  statistics — which  amofl 
felluw-creaturfts  are  actually  living  persons  for  ua ;  duties  and 
wants,  necessities,  possibilities. 

The  writer  happened  to  come  across  a  living  statistie  on  the  i 
good  and  hopeful  things,  a  bright-faced  little  creature  in  a  Sunday  1 
who  gave  her  some  account  of  her  experience  in  her  first  place.     8h«l 
been  brought  up  in  a  separate  school  and  had  gone  out  about  thirteca* 

"  Oh,  I've  been  a  se^^-ant  for  years  !  "  said  tho  little  thin^  *i>o*l 
ready  enough  to  tell  us  all  about  herself.     "  I  learnt  i  '  '     '  ' 

i  didn't  know  nothing  about  it.    I  didn't  know  uoUiiu^ 
didn't  know  where  to  buy  the  wood  for  the  fire,"  exploding  with  ii-^Vf 
the  idea.    "  I  tun  along  the  street  and  asked  the  first  person  I  sor  vlurt 
wood-shop  was.   I  was  frighten ed — oh,  I  was.   They  wasn't  pArtiealar 
in  my  first  place.     1  had  plenty  to  eat — it  wasn't  anything  of  that. 
jest  give  me  an  egg,  and  th«y  says,  '  There,  get  yoor  iliniier,'  bai 
thing  more.    I  had  to  do  all  the  work.    I'd  no  one  to  go  ta :  ok  t 
tJie  first  night.     I  used  to  cry  bo,"       '    ''  ''   '       ':  r. 

'  Always  slep  in  a  ward  full  of  othi  I 
was  a  great  big  houso — oh,  so  big  t  and  Lhuy  told  mc  to  go  down  V 
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troom  by  the  kitchen  all  alone,  vith  a  long  black  passage.  I  might  have 
(cretmed,  bat  nobody  would  have  heard.  An  archytec  the  gen'lman  was. 
I  got  to  break  cTerything,  I  was  so  frightened;  things  tumbled  down  I 

liwok  so,  and  they  sent  me  back  to  Mrs. ,  at  the  schools.    They  said 

I  was  no  good,  as  I  broke  every thbg;  and  so  I  did — oh,  I  was  frightened  1 
.  .  .  Then  I  got  a  place  in  a  family  where  there  was  nine  children.  I 
«u  abont  fourteen  then.  I  earned  two  shillings  a  week.  I  nsed  to  get 
vf  ind  light  the  fire,  bath  them  and  dress  them,  and  git  their  breakfasts, 
and  the  lady  sometimes  wonld  go  ap  to  London  on  business,  and  then  I 
hid  the  baby  too,  and  it  couldn't  be  left,  and  had  to  be  fed.  I'd  take 
them  all  out  for  a  walk  on  the  common.  There  was  one  a  cripple.  She 
eonldn't  walk  abont.  Bhe  was  about  nine  year  old.  I  used  to  carry  her  on 
mj  back.  Then  there  was  dinner,  and  to  wash  up  after ;  and  then  by  that 
tiae  it  vonid  be  tea-time  agin.  And  then  I  had  to  put  the  nine  children 
to  led  and  bath  them,  and  clean  up  the  rooms  and  the  fires  at  night ; 
than  was  no  time  in  the  morning.  And  then  there  would  be  the  gen'l- 
nin's  sapper  to  get.  Oh  I  that  was  a  hard  place.  I  wasn't  in  bed  till 
ttdre,  and  I'd  be  up  by  six.  I  stopped  there  nine  months.  I  hadn't  no 
one  to  help  me.  Oh,  yes,  I  had ;  the  baker,  he  told  me  of  another  place. 
I'n  been  there  three  year.  I'm  cook,  and  they  are  very  kind  ;  but  I  tell 
flie  girls  there's  none  'on  'em  had  such  work  as  me.  I'm  vety  fond  of 
Kiding ;  but  I 'aint  no  time  for  reading."     .     .     . 

She  was  a  neat,  bright,  clever,  stumpy  little  thing,  with  a  sweet  sort  of 
Buny  voice. 

"  You  would  think  Susy  a  giant  if  yon  could  see  some  of  them ;  you 

htve  no  notion  what  little  creatures  they  all  are,"  said  Mrs. ,  when 

I  made  some  remarks  about  the  child's  size — and  almost  immediately 
nme  another  visitor,  smaller,  shorter,  paler  than  the  first.  This  little 
uid  had  come  to  talk  over  the  chances  of  a  friend,  to  whom  she  seemed 
uneh  attached. 

"  There  is  one  thing  about  her,"  said  this  mite,  with  some  dignity ; 
"■he  don't  come  up  to  my  shoulder.  It's  aginst  her  getting  a  good 
phee." 

This  little  woman  had  been  single-handed  in  a  school  where  there 
**n  50  pnpOs  to  let  in  twice  a-day,  as  well  as  two  sets  of  lodgers  to 
*tt<nd  to.  The  owners  of  the  house  were  very  kind,  but  too  busy  them- 
■dvet  to  help,  and  the  poor  pixie  had  struggled  until  her  health  had 
Inoken  down.    Her  feet  were  swelled ;  she  could  no  longer  hold  out  when 

Hn, fonnd  her.    It  is  a  terrific  battle  if  one  comes  to  think  of  it. 

^  little  soldier  single-handed  against  a  house  and  its  wants,  and  the 
inst  and  the  smuts,  and  the  food  and  the  inmates,  and  the  bells,  and  the 
liedi,  and  the  fire  and  water  to  be  served  np  in  cans  and  stoves  and  plates. 
Atlii  eonld  carry  the  world  on  his  shoulder,  but  what  was  his  task 
(OQpared  to  poor  little  Betty's  ? 
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III. 

The  writer  bas  a  friend  nmong  District  Scbools,  who  has  more  tiua 
once  admitted  her  into  tho  wards  nndr-r  his  direction.  At  the  time  wh«a 
be  and  bis  wife  were  appointed  to  their  present  position,  the  schooli  wen 
in  a  bad  and  unsatisfactory  state ;  notwithstanding  all  adranta^  of 
eitnation  and  arrangement,  and  liberal  sapport,  the  health  of  tbr  ^ 
oliildren  was  not  what  it  should  have  been  I  Eogularity,  t. 
uniformity — all  these  things  seem  desirable  enongh  ;  bnt  there  is  a  point 
where  wo  must  all  acknowledge  that  sncb  things  are  intruded  for  m«'« 
use,  and  not  for  their  cOQstrairit  alone,  and  my  friends  have  madu  it  tb«ir 
business  to  find  out  whore  that  point  exists. 

Mrs,  Senior  suggests,  among  other  things,  some  sort  of  home  life 
in  the  schools  :  wards  broken  up,  if  possible,  into  divisions,  which  migM 
rectify  their  weary  uniformity — some  system  of  home  government ;  tla 
nurse,  perhaps,  acting  as  mother,  and  the  elder  girls  attending  to  the  litlb 
ones  and  babies.  "  The  children  want  mothering,"  says  the  Bine  Book, 
in  tho  natural  tones  of  a  woman's  voice. 

About  some  necessities  there  can  bo  bnt  one  opinion — air,  water,  nwBi 
change,  well-cooked  food,  e.ise,  backs  to  the  forms — all  the.°o  things  ow 
Blue  Book  recommends,  not  in  official  language,  but  in  a  voice  that  spetb 
far  more  truly  tho  real  feeling  which  is  now  abroad.  Judging  from  ingpi 
wo  see  daily  (perhaps  even  more  among  the  rulers  than  amci 
the  great  ago  of  red  tape  seems  coming  to  a  close.  The  t; 
Ilygeia  most  be  smiliog  as  she  sees  her  temples  rising,  her  votaries  •>- 
sembling,  singing  her  praises  in  public  and  in  private,  and  worshippiiog 
her  with  many  ablutions  and  ceremonies  of  mighty  import  1 

My  friends,  Mr.  and  Blrs. ,  who  have  partially  tried  one 

Bcnior's  plans  in  the  establishment  under  their  direction,  nay  tL - 

experiment  has  had  a  most  excellent  result.     They  began  of  Uieir  osn 

accord  by  creating  a  nursery  hour,  without  any  idea  of  tha  good  idMt 

which  were  to  follow,  but  they  very  soon  found  that  the  girls  allowed  0 

attend  to  tho  children  delighted  in  the  work,  soltened  to  the  little  OMd 

and  the  children  themselves  got  on  better  than  when  thoy  wertt  lo6t  in  Ud 

great   body  of  tho    bouse.     Tbe    nursery   is   detached  from  Ifcn 

building,  and  wbtn  wo  walked   in,  it  was  broad  dftvlight — i  : 

June  bed -time.     Tho  littlo  ])aup<.T8  were  going  to  bed  in  IL^    . 

wards.    All  tbo  windows  were  open ;  the  children  wore  taking  off  t : 

e-     "  '        u:id  heavy  littlo  boots.     We  met  one  i' 

Ji'j  ;^ly  down  a  passage,  ond  carrying  its  sin 

were  about  a  dozen  little  creatures  in  ooo  room,  where  an  < 

nndroBsing  thora.     Tbny  conld  tnko  off  I!---  "-!;  boot*  for  iiJcmariiTu - 

one  ambitious  Jenny  was  tug^ng  at  a  )- :  a  ««fkMM  floaliad  'fe 

ft  frieud  about  her  own  size  was  looking  on  \  :  itcnuit. 

'•  Good-night  "  to  Jenny,  who  waa  too  much  ai .   .   .     :o  rean 

litUo  friend  sirxStd  her  band  into  mbo.     It  trai  o  pntlj 
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eome  npon  all  the  babies  toddling  round  their  tnb  and  plashing 
r  with  their  hands.  They  were  plomp,  comfortable  little  bodies, 
■heir  torn  to  be  scrubbed,  and  they  certainly  did  credit  to  kind 
—  B  efforts  for  their  comfort. 

I't  think  they  spoke,  these  small  nymphs  in  blue  stockings  and  an- 
1  calico ;  they  looked  up  at  us  with  sweet,  innocent  faces ;  one  said 
re ; "  one  laughed  and  showed  us  her  bed  behind  the  door ;  another, 
aby  boy,  toddled  forward  half  naked  from  the  group— -Jie  was  the 
t,  and  accustomed  to  be  noticed ;  and  so  the  kindly  waters  of 
— that  tepid  cTening  stream  that  floats  so  many  babes,  that 
to  so  many  little  plashing  hands — came  flowing  with  its  kind,  re- 
depths  into  the  workhouse  nursery.  The  setting  sun  was  shining 
the  tall  open  windows,  and  soft  June  breaths  were  blowing  in. 
many  years  all  these  windows  had  been  carefully  filled  in,  the 
aid  us ;  but  now  at  last  they  hare  removed  the  gronnd  glass,  and 
e  sight  of  the  green,  and  the  sunset  and  the  summer-time.  In 
olroom  especially  the  difference  was  very  noticeable. 
M  a  Sunday  evening,  and  while  I  was  talking  to  Mrs. I  had 

distant  sort  of  hymn  in  the  air.     The  girls  were  sin^g  as  we 
to  the  great  schoolroom,  about  fifty  girls  were  sitting  upon  the 

and  a  music-master  was  at  a  harmonium  playing  and  beating 

•  sang  very  sweetly,  with  very  shrill  and  touching  voices,  one  little 
rt  chauntcd  the  hymn,  and  the  others  joined  in.  It  was  something 
Idlers  of  the  cross,  with  a  sort  of  chorus. 
stood  by  the  superintendent  he  pointed  to  the  window,  through 
}  could  see  a  dazzle  of  June  and  green  and  distant  hills,  and  a 
Id,  across  which  a  long  procession  of  these  young  soldiers  went 
and  rewinding  in  the  sweet  basking  evening.  One  thought  of  the 
fore  them — all  the  hard  work,  the  troubles,  and  friendlessness  of 
n  litUe  lives.  They  were  not  abashed,  and  chaunted  on  with  all 
it  of  their  young  throats,  an  unconscious  prayer  for  safety,  for 
courage,  and  defence.  While  the  hymn  lasts  they  are  safe  enough, 
e  day  it  breaks  o£f  for  each  of  them.  "  At  sixteen,"  says  the 
hey  are  free,  and  the  little  soldiers  struggle  off  to  meet  the 
Chey  can  cater  for  themselves ;  come,  go,  loiter  as  they  will ; 
e  had  experience  enough,  advice  enough ;  or,  for  a  change,  there 
•rkhonse,  where  they  will  find  a  new  teaching,  and  a  hew  code  of 


IV. 

ips  to  the  general  reader  it  may  not  be  the  details,  or  the  clas- 
I,  or  the  results  of  the  enquiries  contained  in  this  Blue  Book, 
seem  most  interesting,  but  the  feeling  which  is  nneonscionsly 
'  iti  TBiy  statistics — the  unaffected  goodness  of  heart  and  womanly 
19  £»  att  that  is  young,  childish,  foolish,  and  suffering.    No  one 
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DtOf 

gena 


can  deny  facts  and  the  ineritable  fatality  of  causes,  of  which  the  efle 
are,  in  this  instance,  the  little  stunted  beings  that  crowd  our  Bobc 
and  educational  establishments.  But  such  Eeports  as  these  do  at  k 
suggest  a  sort  of  law  leading  both  to  good  and  to  evil — a  fatality  of  gi 
as  well  as  of  wrong  doing — and  make  one  believe  that  the  genuine  int«i 
which  some  people  are  feehng,  and  which  has  already  shown  itself  In  si 
Butisfactorj'  and  practical  details,  may  reach  many  a  poor  child,  b; 
more  and  more  comfortable,  and  tangible,  and  cheerful. 

Where  a  book  cuds  and  the  reader  begins  is  as  hard  to  dete: 
any  other  of  those  objective  and  subjective  problems  which  are  soi 
set.  Here,  as  we  read,  the  paragraphs  turn  into  every  day  ;  into  the 
into  the  children,  into  one's  own  conscience,  into  other  people's 
work,  trouble,  necessity,  into  the  influences  by  which  people  affect  < 
another.  Books  teach  us  to  thinJc ;  then  comes  action  to  interpret  thinl 
into  signs  and  ceremonies ;  then  come  human  beings  who  enact  the  m^ 
who  are  our  consciences,  revealed,  perhaps,  our  thoughts,  rc^ponsivi 
aro  in  themselves  hope  fulfillod,  who  combine  in  some  strange  way 
moods,  questions,  facts,  that  we  see  tangibly  spread  out  before  us. 
almost  as  if  one  could  look  round  at  times  and  see  the  whole 
history  of  conscience  mapped  out  In  actual  things,  and  doings ;  sow 
them  stupid,  jealous,  shamefolly  incomplete;  others  gentle,  and  g( 
and  e£feetivo. 

Two  facts  Mrs.  Senior  wibhes  ns  to  bear  in  mind,  if  we  try 
some  conclusion  from  that  view  of  life  which  her  report  presents  to 
One  is,  that  the  schools  have  to  deal  with  bad  material.  The  poor  li 
heroines  of  this  epic  are  stunted,  stupid,  unreceptive  for  the  most  pi 
though  some  people  may  well  ask,  Why  should  they  be  clever  ? 
can  they  grow  tall '?  and  Wliat  is  it  that  they  have  to  receive  ?  They 
the  schools  because  there  is  no  homo  in  the  world  outside  for] 
because  their  parents  have  come  to  grief,  or  to  trouble  of  some  Bi 
have  to  go  out  into  the  world  again  with  their  unsatisfactory  littlai 
and  minds,  because  the  schools  can  keep  thorn  no  longer,  at  an 
other  more  fortunate  children  are  shielded  and  loved  and  cared  for 
struggle  for  themselves  with  difficulties,  mistresses,  incapacities, 
dangers  of  every  description.  So  much  for  the  second  division  of  1 
Houior's  report.  As  regards  that  which  applies  to  the  change*  ah*  wi 
wish  to  see  in  the  schools,  she  says  those  apply  to  the  system  itaelf, 
not  to  the  working  of  it.  She  says,  '*  I  beUevo  that,  as  a  class,  tl 
are  few  people  so  painstaking,  kindhearted,  and  !i  '  '  '  .Me,  aa 
present  lot  of  oflicials  connected  with  pauper  and    .  aooU." 

is,  perhaps,  because  of  this  that,  for  some  years  past,  soiuo  of  i, 
ofEoials  and  managers  hava  boon  dissatisfied  with  the  reaulta  uf  I 
hard  and  constant  work — of  all  this  money  and  txoablo  gircn.  In  dia 
schools,  OS  elsowhore,  exporienee  had  to  be  paid  for ;  and  wium  t 
vast  numbers  aro  collected  together,  every  tritlinff  expetinumt 
Barily  count  a  thousand-fold,  and  bs  muitipUod  again  aad 
0rU  is  gigaatie,  and  almotil  impu«aiUo  Vo  f^^v^  wiUt. 
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V. 
At  present,  one  great  difficulty  consists  in  the  classification  of  the 
thiUren  to  be  provided  for.     There  are  the  orphans,  whose  onlj  home 
rparish  and  the  school ;  the  deserted  children,  whose  parents  may 
to  claim  them,  as  well  as  Iho^e  whose  parents  are  incapacitated 
iinporariJy  or  otherwise  ;  and  there  are,  thirdly,  the  casuals,  who  are 
I  KiiiifHajes  taken  in  and  out  by  their  parents  as  often  as  a;/ht  timeg  in  a 
Ivetr,  and  for  whom,  under  existing  circumstances,  any  legislation  must 
1  v«ry  indefinite. 
The  real  body  of  the  school  consists  of  the  children  who  have  no  other 
lamt  to  lam  to,  and  no  personal  ties  to  lean  upon,  and  whose  welfare, 
liAMrg.  Senior  says,  should,  in  any  doubtful  question,  be  made  the  main 
[  eonwdtration. 

Soiue  masters  say  that,  were  the  classes  divided,  and  the  good  in- 
L  Jucsce  of  the  permanent  scholars  removed  from  the  casuals,  these  poor 
little  creatures  would  become  so  demonilised  that  they  would  not  have  a 
Itbaiico  for  improvement.  Speaking  in  a  general  way,  Mrs.  Senior  says 
Ittuit  iu  large  schools  the  oflicors  hold  that  more  good  than  harm  is  done 
[iij  mixine  the  children  ;  while  the  officers  in  smaller  schools  (who  have 
|l*rliap(i  butter  means  of  judging  of  individual  cases)  hold  the  contrary. 

8he  goes  on  to  say — "  The  difficuUieB  of  managing  the  pauper  schools, 

Itven  nuder  the  present  system,  are  so  great  that  one  can  heartily  sympa- 

f  tliise  with  the  dread  expressed  by  some  officers  of  a  change  which,  it  ap- 

peus  to  them,  would  add  to  their  difficulties.     We  ore  none  the  less 

^uiid,  however,  to  look  simply  at  the  question  whether  the  presence  of 

Jiih  casual  children  does  or  does  not  cause  any  moral  deterioration  to  the 

«rmaneut  children,  whose  interests  are  chiefly  at  stake." 

Uere  is  a  picture  of  the  state  of  things  that  might  occur,  with  every 
tuefal  endeavour  for  right  doing.     "  To  the  eye  of  tlie  visitor  the  outward 
»der  of  the  schools  is  in  most  respects  perfect,  and  it  seems  generally 
eed  that  the  presence  of  a  mass  of  children  already  drilled  into  order 
M  the  best   effect  on   new  comers.     We   cannot,  however,  judge  by 
Ktoruol  order  of  the  real  effect  of  the  presence  of  the  casuals.     What- 
er  evil  they  may  have  leamt  daring  their  vagrant  life,  they  know  that 
lis  for  their  interest  to  submit  to  disci pUne  while  at  school,  to  conceal 
■  bring  them  into  discredit  with  their  superiors,  and  to  avoid 
d  language  that  would  entail  punishment.     Whatever  discipline 
'may  exitt  in  the  school,  the  children  in  the  playground  and  dormitories 
under  little  supervision." 

"  In  one  school  I  saw  a  child  of  six  years  old  whose  language  was  so 

lit  the  matron  was  obliged  to  send  her,  as  soon  as  lessons  were 

ue  of  the  dormitories  in  order  to  get  her  away  from  the  other 

Una.     Bfae  was  probably  too  young  to  know  that  it  was  to  her  interest 

|d  ■    -        'ue  in  the  presence  of  oflicers.     In  a  few  years  she  would 

til         :   :iijjj,  and  keep  her  bad  language  for  the  -pU^gcovrnd  wad. 
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donnitories.  Another  matron  told  me  of  a  family  of  Bisters  who  oscd 
to  go  in  and  out  and  return  each  time  more  and  more  versed  in  sin.  Frooif 
another  I  board,  among'many  examples,  of  a  family  of  children  who  werd 
constantly  on  the  tramp,  sleeping  like  animala  in  sheds,  wandering  abou  , 
the  country  ;  children  who  wore  at  first  good  and  tractable,  bnt  who  ra^ 
turned  each  time  with  more  and  more  knowledge  of  evil." 

"Among  many  officers  I  fonnd  one  who  spoke  even  more  strongly  \ii%M 
the  rest,  and  whose  opinion  I  consider  of  great  value.     She  fully  r 
Dised  the  large  amount  of  mischief  which  can  be  done  in  a  school  eve: 
one  child,  and  felt  that  the  least  important  duty  of  a  mistress  is  tho 
vision  of  children  during  school  hours." 

Many  of  the  changes  Mrs.  Senior  recommends  are  simple,  feasibl 
will  apply  to  our  own  children  in  our  own  homos  as  well  as  to  tho8<k 
this  strange  cosmopolitan  refuge  which  tho  necessity  of  the  times  Sa^ 
imposed  upon  our  citizens. 

If  our  children  have  round  shoulders,  shorn  heads,  weak  eyes — £/| 
certain  number  of  them  seem  dull,  stupid,  and  ineapuble  uf  the  comtnoi 
duties  of  life — if  their  nurses  and  teachers  complain  of  their  bad  temper^ 
untruthfulness,  apathy,  we  must  feel  that  for  these  special  childnni,  moeli 
as  we  have  done  already,  we  have  not  yet  done  enough. 

Suppose  they  are  ill,  with  long  and  chronic  ailments,  if  we  leave  ibcm 
for  hours  and  hoars  unoccupied  in  a  bare  room  learning  a  habit  of  idle- 
ness and  apathy  only  too  easy  to  acquire,  and  somcUmes  impassibbs  ta 
forget,  we  must  feel  that  in  one  sense  only  wo  ore  dobg  our  duty, 
cannot  inculcate  moral  qualities  by  word  of  command;  intelligence, 
reliance,  trust,  sympathy — these  things  can't  be  dealt  ont  in  copy-bo<&* 
or  written  upon  a  elate. 

Teachers  and  managers  of  schools  have  themselves  raised  tho  standwi 
of  that  which  is  expected  ;  and  as  the  standard  i-i  raised,  there  will  be 
mod  less  machuiery,  and  more  and  more  of  natural  feeling  introdi 
if  it  pleases  Heaven  to  give  ns  more  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
wliich  govern  life  and  human  beings ;  from  members  of  the  Ci 
little  pauper  childrtn. 

A  wis*  and  experienced  person  writes : — 

"  We  teach  tlicm  indeed  to  read  and  write,  and  rcn  !       ' 
All  that  part  of  their  education  is  probably  quite  aa  goi..  .:  m 

in  the  day-schools  of  the  ordinary  poor.     Also  wc  teach  ihem  Uuti  jmii 
raligion  which  may  be  conveyed  in  the  form  of  question  and 
il  IS  only  tlie  sum  of  all  that  makes  human  nature,  mure  ti 
woman's  r  1.  uaefnl,  or  happy.     Her  mond  Wmg 

wholly  nni  possetsct  nothing  of  her  own,  not  • 

rJothos  or  the  hair  an  bcr  howl.    How  is  ili«  to  go  ool  inspi 
Nspeet  for  tho  riphta  of  property,  and  ». 
•Bpolses  of  childish  covotonro^M  ?     Wv 
of  thii  girl  are  all  flmrl  ti 

Uc'uma  ones  which  julurtii..  ..^ .  ,..,    v.  ^v  w^.l 
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Father  in  Heaven.  The  workhonse  girl  is  the  child  of  an  institution. 
She  is  driven  abont  mih  the  rest  of  the  flock,  from  dormitory  to  school- 
room, and  from  schoolroom  to  workhouse  jard,  not  harshly  or  unkindly, 
but  always  as  one  of  a  herd,  whether  well  or  ill  eared  for.  She  is 
nobody's  Mary  or  Eate,  to  be  individually  thought  of." 

VI. 

Having  gone  carefully  into  the  details  of  the  management  of  these 
schools,  Mrs.  Senior,  as  I  have  said,  proceeded  to  follow  np  the  results 
of  this  management ;  and  her  figures,  as  compared  to  those  in  the 
note  of  Miss  Cobbe's  article  (where  of  80  girls  80  were  to  be  reckoned 
in  the  lowest  category),  are  less  discouraging  than  they  might  seem  at  a 
first  glance. 

"  Following  out  the  scheme  already  stated,  we  took  some  trouble  to 

trace  out  the  careers  of  the  girls  brought  up  in  the  great  amalgamated 

schools  and  in  the  separate  schools,  and,  with  the  help  of  some  experienced 

persons,  to  compare   them  together  and  divide  them  into  classes;  the 

result  was  as  follows : — . 

Girls  brought  ap  io        Girls  bronght  np  in 


District  Schools. 

Scpaiate  Schools. 

Good 

28 

61 

Fair 

64 

82 

Unsatisfactoiy    . 

.       106 

78 

Bad. 

47 

85 

245  246 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  difficulty  and  trouble  which  those  few 
numbers  have  given  to  those  who  compiled  them,  and  who  have  tried  to 
add  up  this  sum  in  human  nature,  by  a  glance  at  the  Appendix,  where  will 
be  found  a  history  of  each  one  of  these  cases  traced  out  firom  records  in 
school  books,  to  the  endless  streets,  suburban  roads,  lines  of  brick  and 
rail,  and  humanity  along  which  these  little  entries  drift  to  their  fate. 
The  girls  themselves  have  been  produced  from  their  back  kitchens,  and 
the  mistresses  encountered  in  their  parlours.  Out  of  complamts  and 
cross-complaints,  and  good  sense  and  moderate  judgment,  the  daily  stoty 
becomes  a  figure  again  counting  in  its  place. 

It  is  not  long  ago  since  I  heard  some  one  (with  a  right  than  which 
there  is  none  greater)  speaking  of  the  force  of  contained  power  and  of 
simple  Etatcmont  as  compared  to  that  of  vehemence  and  pictnresqneness 
of  language.  Here,  in  the  Appendix  of  Mrs.  Senior's  Report,  ore  histories, 
of  which  I  have  selected  two  or  three  at  random.  They  are  not  very 
eventful,  and  their  force  most  assuredly  consists  in  this  power  of  facts, 
tending  towards  the  same  results ;  uneventful  units,  whose  histories  count 
in  the  great. sum  just  as  surely  as  those  of  the  others  for  whom  they  rub 
and  scrub  and  toU. 

I  might  multiply  examples,  bnt  they  are  bat  repetiti.0Tv&  o(  oia  vsi^jObsa 
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and  all  in  the  same  way  seem  to  point  more  or  less  to  two  necei 
that  of  some  greater  individnolity  of  training  when  in  the  ecboola,  an 
more  complete  sjetem  of  enpervision  when  the  school  boa  become  ( 
life. 

Here  is  poor  C.  D.,  whose  career,  as  it  is  traced  from  book  to 
seems  typical  enough.     She  is  clever,  with  "  high  "  notions,  and 
service ;  and  then  she  loses  her  places  again  and  again,  reappears  in 
book  and  another,  "  admission,  dismissal,  readmission."  Here  she  is  oi 
the  heading  of  "  distress  from  service,"  sent  to  a  home  ;  then  follin 
admissions,  six  discharges ;  lastly,  she  goes  to  Highgate  Infirm; 
there  comes  the   last  entry,  "  Died  Jnne  22,  1871,  of  pbthisi 
eighteen." 

There  are  cnnghty  girls,  and  a  certain  number  of  good  ones,  in  the 
published  by  Mrs.  Senior. 

G.  goes  from  place  to  place,  has  fainting  fits,  hates  going  to  hi 
between  places,  as  relations  don't  like  being  at  expense.     First  pi 
hard,  not  in  bed  till  past  twelve  sometimes.     J.  M.  8.,  one  ey< 
witted,  no  friends,  twenty  years  of  age.     J.  T.,  deserted  child,  no  f 
whitlow,  round  shoulder. 

As  specimens  of  the  class  which  may  well  be  termed  nnsatisft 
come — 

No.  1.  Pilferer,  untmthfol,  idle,  incorrigibly  dirty. 

No.  2.  Very  dishonest,  dirty.     Mistress,  a  kind  person, 
because  she  cannot  give  her  a  character. 

No.  4.  Being  refused  leave  to  go  out,  howls  till  a  crowd  is  colli 

No.  5.  Improving,  but  throws  herself  on  the  ground  when 
attempt  to  teach  her. 

No.  12.  Clean,  destructive,  cnrionsly  apathetic. 

No.  20.  Very  bad  temper,  unkind  to  children,  dishonest,  nntrafl 
dirty.     Two  mistresses  give  an  equally  bad  account. 

Finally  come  the  girls  who  have  absconded  with  or  without  valaal 
who  are  known  to  be  leading  immoral  Uvea. 

By  15  Vict,  cap.  ii.  sec.  3  &  l,  the  guardians  are  required,  bo  Ion 
the  servant  is  under  sixteen,  and  resides  within  five  miles  of  tha  « 
house,  to  visit  the  person  at  least  twice  in  every  year,  and  repot 
writing  if  the  person  is  subjected  to  cmel  treatment  in  any  respect. 

At  some  of  the  schools  the  chaplains  keep  np  with  the  giHs 
places  after  the  official  hour  has  struck  for  them.  But  when  one 
the  average  length  of  a  man's  life,  and  the  nnmber  of  girls  i 
tlirough  tlie  schools,  it  will  be  Be«n  how  impossible  a  task  tbia 
r  for  any  single  person  to  accomplish  thoroughly. 

"  Wo  have  found,"  says  the  Report,  "  many  really  admiral 
tresses,  homely  women,  taking  a  maternal  interest  in  tli«  gait; 
no  pains  to  teach  and  inspect  personally  the  work  of  tha  hoom 
nndorstood  that  the  Utile  serront  needed  some  pi 
'  Witboat  any  parftde  we  have  oden  heard  fnno  n  toiiti^ 
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pna  now  and  then  to  the  girl  to  be  spent  in  her  own  pleasure,  of  little  pre- 

Moti  to  her  subscribed  for  by  the  children."    Bat  at  the  same  time  the 

ftatisiics  show  how  many  there  are  among  them  who  disappear  entirely, 

and  in  the  case  of  workhonse  girls  we  know  too  well  what  this  disap- 

peannce  means. 

A  friend  of  Mrs.  Senior,  writing  to  her,  says  : — 

"  The  answers  given  to  me  by  the  mistresses  of  girls  sent  to  sendee 
from  the  metropolitan  pauper  schools  were  so  uniform  in  character,  that  I 
think  the  system  of  training  must  be  in  a  great  measure  answerable  for 
eharaeteristics  bo  general  and  so  strongly  marked.  I  have  made  enquiries 
■8  to  40  girls. 

"The  girls  were  all  without  exception  well  taught  in  reading  and 
wniing;  in  arithmetic,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  they  were  fiurly 
competent. 

"All  without  exception  were  well  taught  in  needlework,  as  regards  the 
mere  execution  of  stitches ;  and  all  with  one  exception  were  unabU  to 
*trrmge  or  do  antf  lort  of  needlework  without  constant  superiHsion,* 

"All  without  exception  are  well  taught  in  the  element  of  religious 
knowledge. 

"All  without  exception  are  curiously  apathetic  in  temperament, 
^escribed  to  me  as  not  caring  for  anything,  taking  no  interest,  not  enjoy- 
^g,  seeming  like  old  people.  All  with  one  exception  were  stunted  in 
growth  and  physical  development,  even  where  the  health  was  good. 

"  If  we  compare  the  girls  in  pauper  schools  with  girls  kept  at  home  by 
*^inily  neeessify,  or  sent  to  service  at  fourteen  or  fifteen,  I  think  we  shall 
^d  the  following  differences : — The  house  girls  have  infinitely  more  life  and 
^ergy,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  teach  them  their  work.  They  are  often 
'Very  troublesome  to  learn  at  first,  but  at  least  half  of  them  are  fairly  good 
^nipered ;  those  with  defective  tempers  are  seldom  invincibly  stubborn  or 
OQtngeons,  and  there  is  no  difference  between  their  physical  development 
A&d  that  of  all  other  classes." 

A  matron  of  a  workhouse  said  to  me  the  other  day — "  I  knew  a  nice, 
good  girl  who  was  dismissed  then  and  there  by  her  njistress  for  what  do 
you  think,  ma'am  ?  for  falling  asleep  in  the  day-time.  I  say  it  is  not 
"^toral  for  a  girl  of  sixteen  to  go  fast  asleep  in  the  day-time,  unless  she  is 
*ired  out  and  can't  keep  up  any  longer." 

"People  turn  them  off  and  let  them  go,  without  a  thought,"  she  con- 

"^Ded.    "  I  myself  met  a  poor  child  wandering  about  in  the  street,  not 

^^^g  where  to  turn.    I  took  her  home,  and  she  is  now  my  servant ; 

^^t  there  is  no  knowing  where  she  might  be  if  I  hadn't  chanced  to  meet 
her.'. 

tbne  ffila,  who  were  just  going  out  to  service  from  a  district  school, 
^'''^  into  the  superintendent's  parlour  the  other  day  while  I  happened  to 
.^^Uiera ;  they  were  girls  of  sixteen,  but  they  looked  scarcely  thirteen  in 
*  This  soemi  an  excellent  illnstration  of  the  defect  of  too  mnch  BjBtem  in 
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their  crops  and  pinafores.  One  of  them  appeared  utterly  stnpni,  mui 
Bccmcd  to  staro  at  my  qnestions  Inetoad  of  answering  them.  Tho  second 
was  silent  bat  intelligent,  with  wondering  blue  eyes  and  a  very  sweet  ax*  i 
pression.  The  third  girl  talked  a  good  deal,  but  only  by  rote ;  she  ludfl 
been  out  already,  but  had  been  sent  back  by  her  mistress,  she  said.  Whi 
I  asked  her  what  she  bad  done  in  her  place,  she  wandered  off  into  som^ 
housemaid's  catechism. 

*'  What  did  you  think  about,  the  first  morning  when  yon  awoke  ?  "  aaii^ 
Mrs. . 

"  I  couldn't  think  where  I  was,"  said  tho  girl ;  "  it  was  so  small 


round,  with  paper  on  the  walls." 

"  And  what  happened  next  ?  *'  said  Mrs.  . 

Here  tho  little  honsemaid  started  off  rapidly.     "  Rise  at  'alfpfist  fiv»-i 
throw  open  the  window,  light  the  kitcLing  fire,  then  do  tho  parlour,  c 
fully  turning  down  the  'eaith-rug  for  fear  it  should  bo  spiled,  theu  s«e 
and  dust  the  sitting-room,  scattering  tea-leaves,"  &o.  1 

Perhaps  tho  little  thing's  practice  had  not  been  aqnal  to  her  prec<>p      ^ 
happily  for  herself  ehe  was  still  of  »n  age  to  be  received  iulo  the  mhr^  J 
aud  into  her  pinafore  again.     If  she  breaks  down  a  second  tima  eba  i^HE 
only  have  tlio  worldiouso  for  a  refuge ;  and  what  a  workbousu  is  for  joasxig 
and  impressionable  girls,  every  guardian,  every  master,  crery  mutron  wiii 
tell  yon.*     Any  Blue  Books  I  have  ever  resid,  any  inspectors  I  have  ever 
spoken  to,  agree  upon  this  subject. 


•  Apjicndix  A  is  one  bright  gleam  of  ho|>e  into  a  Komvwhat  .-■  A 

giwR  (I  delightfrtl  impression  of  childreei  sent  »»-iiy  from  their  'i  j; 

And  brigbtcaing,  and  running  al>oat  in  n  sort  of  cartlily  panuliao,  witli  Mm  I'rcnaer 
ns  I.iidy  Prttsident  upon  earth. 

A  migration  from  Relbnal-grccn  to  Biirnside,  Ambleside,  Trouibi'i :  .- 

mere,  must  in  itself  be  n  ehAnge  for  the  Iwtter.     In  tbi'sc  districts  it  i  ■  » 

custom,  established  by  tho  efforts  of  certain  ladies  living  in  the  nei};hh<iijrho»><l,  ta 
receive  the  children  into  the  cottages,  not  exactly  for  money,  for  the  nionuy  iill.>'»i>il 
only  just  defray B  tho  children's  expenses.     They  arrive  weakly  in  body,  il 

vacant,  but  tl"'v  wti  legin  to  revive.    Miss  I'rcnsscr  told  Mrs.  Senior  that  w 

gift  i  creased  16  Itis.  in  weight  in  the  first  year  after  her  arrival  from  London.  "  I 
constantly  saw  little  girls  taking  care  of  yonng  children  and  babies,"  «ay»  Mn. 
Senior,  "  or  engaged  in  some  bit  of  honse-work.  My  impression  is  that  In  QontM 
had  they  been  Inkrti  in  e\i;lnsively  fi>T  tho  Miko  of  payment.  The  people  wets  oQ 
coming  good  n.-igcs,  seemed  doing  coiiifurtabl>,  and  not  to  b«  in  need  of  thia  sonree 
uf  income." 

Mrs.  Senior  then  went  on  lo  Edinburgh.    "  I  found  twenty-two  of  these  i 
In  <  'V   ■        '    lit  »ix  milrs  out  of  Kdiiiburgh,  in  the  familii"    '  i   -• 

Til'  clean,  most  of  thcin  lemarkably  so,  mmI  li  iir  r.l 

down  tli<ii  lulls  wit);  %>. 

lbs  hills,  t  saw  twentr^foor  ehildnn  all  baanM  mU 


* 

•At  Ellsricklo,  ; 

lbs  hills. 

IDI 

. 

tit". 

arr 

.      .Mi>,M   i 

«"•■ 

of  farm. 

the  tafm,  m  tin  gwnitoi,  aud  luilp  their  fovter-pantula. 
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^'  I  have  been  told  in  one  district  school  that  the  most  tronblesome  and 
■■^immanagoable  girls  are  those  who  have,  by  the  desire  of  the  guardians, 
'  ''passed  throngh  a  workhouse,  and  remained  there  for  some  time  before  being 
^despatched  to  the  school. 

as  VII. 

Women  are,  perhaps,  naturally  more  suspicious  and  nerrously  impres- 

*  Bionable  than  men,  and  for  this  very  reason  are  better  able  to  observe 

those  details  which  so  greatly  concern  little  children  and  young  girls. 

'*  Surely  it  is  a  wise  and  far-seeing  legislature  that  allows  for  this  difference ; 

that  attempts  to  suit  the  intelligence  at  its  command  to  the  work  to  be 

aeeomplished. 

'  Here  we  find  a  woman  doing  woman's  work,  patiently  following  out 

-'    detail  after  detail,  minutely  inspecting  wards,  and  clothes,  and  apparatus 

^    of  every  kind,  reporting  conscientiously,  and  bringing  forward  her  long 

year's  work.    It  is  for  other  minds  to  generalise  and  legislate  again  upon 

■i   this  work,  which  seems  to  have  been  honestly  carried  out,  and  un- 

>    veariedly  pursued  to  its  end. 

:  Miss  Gobbe  describes  an  experiment  that  was  tried  by  some  ladies  at 

Bristol  not  long  ago.  They  acquainted  thrmselves  with  the  addresses 
of  the  girls  going  into  service,  called  on  each  miiitress,  expressed  their 
interest  in  the  little  servant,  and  asked  permission  for  her  to  attend 
a  Sunday  afternoon  class. '  Invariably  it  has  been  found  that  the  mistresses 
take  in  good  part  such  visits,  made  with  proper  courtesy. 

"  I  >aw  the  village  school  managed  by  a  yoang  Bchoolmistress,'  with  boys  and 
girls  of  all  ages  all  learning  together  ;  the  mistresa  told  mo  she  hod  not  the  least 
trouble  in  managing  the  boys.  I  never  saw  a  liner  set  of  children,  which,  consider- 
ing the  pnrc  air,  the  out-door  life,  and  the  milk  withont  stint  supplied  to  them,  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  Most  of  the  foster-parents  I  saw  in  Scotlond  have  been 
•  taking  in  children  for  over  twenty  years.  I  did  not  see  a  single  case  of  ophthalmia 
in  the  hoarded-ont  children.  They  often  come  afflicted  with  strange  blors  and 
blemishes,  which  disappear  by  degrees.  The  children,  almost  without  exception," 
says  Mis.  Senior,  "  looked  strong,  and  thriving,  and  huppy.  It  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  an  inestimable  advantage  to  orphans  to  be  boarded  out ;  provided  that  the  system 
were  properly  carried  ont.  As  to  the  objections  which  are  raised  about  the  difficul- 
ties of  finding  homes,  Miss  Florence  Hill  writes  :— <  The  question  for  ns  to  consider 
is,  whether  homes  can  be  found  in  England  where  children  can  be  paid  for,  in  numbers 
sufficient  to  receive  all  who  should  be  boarded  out ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  snfficicnt  good  homes  can  be  found  if  we  take  the  trouble  to  look  for  them. 
I  believe  this  to  be  the  case  because,  whereTcr  the  plan  has  been  established,  with  a 
reasonable  amonot  of  eare  to  make  known  what  is  required,  and  to  awaken  sympathy 
among  the  respectable  working-class  for  the  forlorn  condition  of  the  workhouse  child, 
more  hornet  offer  than  there  are  children  to  put  into  them.'  Of  course  this  will  not 
be  the  cose  directly  the  plan  is  introdnced  into  a  fresh  neighbourhood.  A  little  time 
is  wanted  for  the  fostei^porent  class  to  understand  what  is  required  of  them.  la 
Scotland,  where  not  only  ponper  and  deserted  orphan  children,  but  a  large  number 
whose  parents  arc  in  the  workhouse,  are  boarded  oar,  so  that  the  demand  for  homes 
is  for  greater  than  in  England,  I  have  been  told  over  and  over  again  that  the  number 
offered  for  exceeds  that  of  the  children  to  he  disposed  of." 
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Mrs.  Senior  would  further  add  to  thia  a  Bystem  of 
supervision.  The  scheme,  which  is  simple  onuugh,  consists  of  i 
number  of  paid  agents  to  visit  the  young  servants  in  their  pi 
certain  number  of  ladies  to  befriend  them  ;  a  certain  number  of 
ready  addressed  for  the  girls  to  post  upon  leaving  their  situati( 
central  office,  or  registry,  where  their  names  might  be  entered  inl 
and  lastly,  a  certain  number  of  small  homes  for  ihem  to  go 
intervals  of  service,  where  they  may  find  help  and  advice.  By 
ness  of  Mr.  Flower  (who  has  given  it  for  this  use)  a  little  house 
already  opened  in  Battersea.*  It  has  nice  green  curtains, 
little  iron  beds,  and  a  cheerful  front  sitting-room,  a  convenie] 
house,  fresh  air,  an  enclosed  yard,  and  a  matron.  Uero  the 
cook,  sew,  rest,  find  advice  and  useful  help.  It  is  nothing  n«ir 
little  homes  have  to  give  ;  but  after  all  it  is  nut  luiylhing 
any  of  us  want ;  only  the  old  blessing  of  asking  and  receiving, 
and  helpful  succour  answering  to  the  call  of  our  forlorn  voices. 

And  what  prayer,  in  words,  in  works,  in  good  will,  was  evei 
that  was  not  answered  in  one  way  or  another  ?     We  look  life  in 
and  hear  of  the  laws  that  seem  to  rule  its  progress  ;  we  watoh 
by,  read  lleports,  see  people  iu  every  sort  of  ti'ouble,  failure, 
trying  to  help,  regulate,  and  order  the  disorder.    Some  are  prayini 
others  praying  to  men.     As  we  watch  the  rout  go  by,  as  we  trave 
ourselves,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  importance  of  every  da; 
as  by  its  profanity,  by  the  meaning  of  its  triviahties,  amenities, 
operations,  all  dominated  by  a  law  of  which  we  dimly  recognise 
— a  law  to  which  we  may  open  our  hearts  if  we  will,  as  it  reachi 
this  our  common  every  day,  our  sacred  every  day.     And  by  this 
law  each  one  of  us  in  turn  is  touched.     You  are  rctpousiblc  U 
wretched  orphans  flung  upon  evil   shores ;  you  are  responsib 
matrons,  safe  in  port,  anchored  and  sheltered  from  storm  ;  you  i 
awakening  in  rows  in  the  wards  of  the  great  refuges;  you   ru 
overseers,  looking  out  afar;  you  critics  and  penny-a-liners   u 
men,  maidens  and  old  maids,  according  to  your  light  and  your  powi 

And  besides  this  solemn  law  of  the  duty,  varying  in  degreo 
of  us,  there  is  alsu  a  gift,  divine  though  we  call  it  human,  a  ma 
renovating  charity,  of  pity  and  goodwill.  It  does  not  fail  tfa( 
multitude  is  so  great,  and  though  the  bread  and  the  fishes  t 
been  given  by  the  Master  to  dispense  among  the  hungry  crowd 
inadequate  to  their  wants. 


*  33  KolMirlson  Str«ct,  BatUneo. 
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The  odIj  instance  in  vhich  on&miliar  forms  of  cnltnre  have  a  claim  on 
public  attention  is  when  they  are  wholly  original  and  individoal.  The 
development  of  the  ages  is  now  too  vast  for  men  to  spare  mnch  time  in  the 
stndy  of  what  is  merely  imitative,  and  even  reproductions  of  ancient 
phases  of  art  and  literature  must  now  be  very  excellent  or  very  vigorous 
to  succeed  in  arresting  general  interest.  But  art  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons, and  merit  in  nations  as  in  individuals  is  still  not  measured  by  wealth 
or  size,  and  it  sometimes  happens  even  in  these  days  that  what  is  most 
worthy  of  attention  is  to  be  discovered  in  narrow  and  impoverished  circles 
of  men,  the  light  of  genius  burning  all  the  clearer  for  the  atmospheric 
compression  in  which  it  is  forced  to  exist.  Of  modem  peoples  none  has 
displayed  the  truth  of  this  fact  more  notably  than  Denmark,  a  country  so 
weak  and  poor,  so  isolated  among  inimical  races,  so  forlorn  of  all  geogra- 
phical protection,  that  its  very  place  among  nations  seems  to  have  been 
preserved  by  a  series  of  accidents,  and  which  yet  has  been  able,  by  the 
brilliance  of  the  indi^dual  men  of  genius  it  has  produced,  to  keep  its  dis- 
tinct and  honourable  place  in  the  world  of  science  and  letters  during  a 
century  and  a  half  of  perilous  struggle  for  existence.  There  is  not 
another  of  the  minor  countries  of  Europe  that  can  point  to  names  so 
universally  illustrious  in  their  different  spheres  as  Orsted,  Thorwaldsen, 
Ohlenschlgger,  Madvig,  H.  0.  Andersen.  The  labours  of  these  men, 
by  nature  of  their  craft,  speak  to  all  cultivated  persons ;  the  electro- 
magnetic diseoveries  of  Orsted  tinge  all  modem  habits  of  life ;  the  fairy- 
stories  of  Andersen  make  an  enchanted  land  of  every  well-conducted 
nursery.  These  men  have  scarcely  influenced  thought  in  their  own  land 
more  strongly  than  they  have  the  thought  of  Europe.  But  I  purpose  here 
to  speak  a  little  of  a  form  of  culture  which  has  penetrated  no  less  deeply 
into  the  spiritual  life  of  Denmark,  and  which  by  its  very  nature  is 
restricted  in  its  workings  to  the  native  intelligence. 

•  Of  all  the  small  nations  of  Europe,  Denmark  is  the  only  one  that  has 
succeeded  in  founding  and  preserving  a  truly  national  dramatic  art.  One 
has  but  to  compare  it  in  this  respect  with  the  surrounding  lands  of  a 
cognate  character,  with  Sweden,  Norway,  Holland,  to  perceive  at  once  the 
complete  difference  of  individuality.  In  all  these  countries  one  finds,  to 
be  sure,  what  is  called  a  Boyal  Theatre,  but  on  examining  the  repertoire 
one  is  sura  at  once  to  find  the  bulk  of  acting  plays  to  be  translations  or 
adaptations.     If  the  popular  taste  is  romantic,  tixe  \«in,&.cixt.e^  '^r^  \i^ 
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conntty.  It  ie  one  of  the  oldest  theatres  in  Enrope,  having  reached  th 
aj^o,  most  nnnsnal  in  this  class  of  houses,  of  126  years.  In  Paris,  wher 
dramatic  art  has  so  lovingly  been  studied,  and  where  the  passion  fo 
scenic  reprcsontation  vas  so  early  developed,  only  two  out  of  the  thixt 
or  more  theatres  now  open  dates  from  the  last  century — the  Thi'utr 
Fran^ais  from  1782,  and  the  Th.atre  Porte  St.  Martin  from  1781.  Tb 
latter  suffered  so  severely  under  the  Commune  in  1871  that  it  hardi 
comes  into  the  category.  Here  in  London  almost  all  the  theatres  dat^,  1 
their  present  condition,  later  than  1800,  although  several  of  the  moi 
important  occupy  the  same  classical  ground  as  houses  that  have  bcc 
destroyed  by  fire.  This  greatest  enemy  of  theatres  has  wonderful! 
spared  the  stage  at  Copenhagen,  where  the  Royal  Theatre,  built  in  1784 
has  contrived  to  last  till  now,  to  undergo  the  more  ignominions  fate  i 
being  pulled  stone  from  stone. 

When  Eigtroed,  the  architect,  finished  it  in  1748,  it  waa  not  tfa 
eyesore  that  it  has  been  of  late  years ;  it  was  considered  an  adommeot  t 
that  very  Kongens  Nytorv  that  now  groans  under  ita  bideousneas.  Th 
growth  of  the  audience,  the  necessity  of  more  machinery  and  more  fonii 
ture,  has  at  various  times  obliged  the  management  to  throw  out  frig 
fungus.growlhs,  to  heave  up  the  roof,  and  make  all  manner  of  em^ 
tions  that  have  destroyed  the  last  vestiges  of  shapeliness.  It  was  thci 
theatre  where  the  Danish  drama  found  a  firm  place  to  settle  in  ;  iind  aAe 
doubtful  and  dangerous  sojourns  in  Griinnegade  and  other  places,  thi 
secure  habitation  was  a  great  step  forward.  It  seated,  however,  only  80< 
spectators ;  and  although  the  decorations  and  machinery  were  so  magniG 
cent  that  a  performance  was  announced  gratis,  merely  that  there  might  bi 
an  opportunity  of  impressing  society  with  a  Mercury  on  clouds,  and  Nifl 
brought  on  in  an  airy  chariot  drawn  by  two  painted  horses,  still  a  ma 
audience  might  have  grumbled  at  having  to  spend  an  evening,  or  ndl 
afternoon — for  the  performances  began  at  5  p.m. — in  the  old  baild 
The  stage  was  lighted  up  with  tallow  candles,  which  had  to  be  br 
snuffed  by  a  special  attendant ;  the  orchestra  could  only  mosttf, 
pieces,  and  the  wardrobe  suffered  from  a  complaint  the  most  terril 
green-rooms,  poverty  of  costumes.  The  heart  and  soul  of  the 
ment  was  Uolberg,  that  most  gifted  of  all  Danes  before  or  Blae«, 
more  than  any  other  man  has  succeeded  in  lifting  his  country  into  m 
honourable  place  among  the  nations.  If  it  be  true,  as  has  been  said,  tlti 
Goethe  created  for  Germany  the  rank  it  holds  in  the  literature  of  Ei 
much  more  true  is  it  that  Denmark  owes  to  Holborg  what  rank  afa 
succeeded  in  attaining.  This  remarkable  man  pkyed  so  importaat 
in  the  dramatic  Ufe  of  the  early  times  of  which  we  speak,  that  a  few  word 
teem  demanded  here  on  his  life  and  personal  character.  Ho  wa«  bcm 
like  BO  many  other  men  who  have  made  a  fame  in  Denmark,  in  No 
in  1684,  When  ho  was  e)gbtc«n  ho  came  op  to  stady  tt  the  Uni* 
of  Coii    '  '    '     1..'  left  uhinost  .    '■"  '     '    '■'  ■         i.i  I' 

thi)  tL.  C.inXii.  Wandt: 
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u  be  came  at  last  to  Oxford,  where  he  lived  for  two  years,  stadying  at  the 
c  UniTersity,  and  BnbsiBtiiig  in  the  meanwhile  by  teaching  languages  and 
i  music.  After  years  of  extraordinary  adventures,  including  a  jonmey  on 
r;  foot  from  Brussels  to  Marseilles,  a  narrow  escape  from  the  Inquisition  at 
J  Genoa,  and  a  return  journey  on  foot  from  Homo  over  the  Alps  to  Amster- 
dam, he  settled  in  Copenhagen  about  the  year  1716.  Already  a  great  part 
of  his  historical  works  was  written,  and  he  gave  himself  now  to  law  and  to 
philology.  His  name  became  generally  famous  in  Denmark  as  that  of  a 
brilliant  writer  on  the  subjects  just  mentioned,  but  no  one  suspected  that 
a  series  of  comic  poems,  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  Hans 
Mikkelsen,  and  over  which  Copenhagen  became  periodically  convulsed 
with  laughter,  were  produced  by  the  grave  Professor  of  Jorisprndence. 
From  1710  to  1728  he  successfully  preserved  this  authorship  a  secret 
from  the  world ;  but  when  a  circle  of  those  friends  to  whom  his  humorous 
genius  was  known  besought  him  to  try  to  write  for  the  Danish  stage 
comedies  that  should  banish  French  adaptation  from  the  theatrical 
rdpertoire,  in  assenting  he  took  a  place  before  the  public  as  a  comic  poet 
which  has  outshone  all  his  reputation  in  science  and  history,  bright  as 
that  still  is.  Until  then  Copenhagen  had  possessed  a  German  and  a 
French,  but  no  Danish  theatre.  The  first  of  Holberg's  Danish  comedies 
that  was  produced  was  the  Pewterer  turned  Politician  {Den  poUtiske 
Kandstiiber),  a  piece  that  recalls  somewhat  the  style  of  Ben  Jonson  in  the 
Alclumist,  but  which  for  the  rest  is  so  wholly  original,  so  happily  con- 
structed in  plot,  so  exquisitely  funny  in  evolution,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  works  ever  produced  in  Scandinavia.  Had'Moliere 
never  lived,  the  genius  of  Holberg  would  have  proved  itself  superhuman ; 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  Danish  poet,  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  had  had 
opportunity  to  study  the  French  comedian  thoroughly,  and  had  adopted 
the  happy  notion  of  satirising  affectation  and  vice  in  Copenhagen,  not  in 
the  same  but  in  a  parallel  way  with  that  adopted  by  Moliere  in  lashing 
Parisian  society.  In  consequence,  the  series  of  Holberg's  dramas  display 
no  imitation,  but  a  general  similarity  of  method,  while  the  precise  nature 
of  the  wit  is  characteristic  only  of  himself.  These  comedies  so  far  belong 
to  the  school  represented  among  ourselves  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  in  our 
own  day  by  Dickens,  that  the  source  of  amusement  is  not  found  in 
intrigue,  nor  mainly  in  the  development  of  the  plot,  but  in  the  art  of 
bringing  prominently  forward  certain  oddities  of  character,  which  in  the 
Shakesperian  time  were  called  "  humours."  Holberg's  loving  study  of 
the  French  drama  preserved  him  from  the  temptation  of  exaggerating 
these  studies  of  eccentric  character  into  caricature ;  the  odd  lines  are  just 
deepened  a  little  beyond  what  nature  commonly  presents,  and  that  is  all. 
These  comedies  show  no  signs  of  losing  their  fjreshness.  They  are  as 
popular  on  the  stage  to-day  as  they  were  150  years  ago,  and  compared 
with  those  English  plays  that  just  preceded  them,  the  writings  of 
Congreve  and  Colley  Cibber,  they  appear  astonishingly  modem,  and  as 
superior  in  wit  as  they  are  in  morality  and  decency  *,  ^hil«  ^ist^^t^^^ 
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hamorous  epics  and  lyrics  have  long  ago  gone  the  way  of  most 
writing,  and  are  honourably  unread  in  every  gentleman's  library, 
thirty  Holbergian  comediea  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Diinish  drama.  It  wu 
in  1722,  before  the  actors  had  found  a  home  in  Eongcns  Nytorv,  that ' 
Peuterer  turned  Politician  was  produced,  and  the  rest  followed  in  qui 
SQceession.     Some  remarks  in  one  of  them  against  the  German  toodenc 
of  the  ministry  then  in  power  had  the  effect  of  bringing  npon  Holbcrg 
displeasure  of  men  in  anthovity ;  an  attempt  was  made  to  bum  the  pb 
pnbUcly,  together  with  another  peccant  book  of  Holberg's,  the  comic  eg 
of  Peiifr  Faan,  and  to  punish  the  author.     Fortunately  King  Frederij 
the  Fourth  took  the  poet's  part,  and  this  incident  only  served  to  int«DS 
popular  interest  in  dramatic  representations. 

When  the  Royal  Company  flitted  over  to  Kongens  Nytorv  in  174 
Holberg  was  the  heart  and  sou!  of  the  new  enterprise.  The  rfpfttiriTt 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  his  own  comedies,  and  of  translations  of  th« 
best  pieces  of  Molicre.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  in  Clemeotin 
and  Londemann  two  interpreters  whose  traditions  still  cling  about  tlie  stage, 
and  whose  genius,  if  we  may  trust  the  reports  of  contemporary  writw*, 
was  in  the  highest  degree  suited  to  set  the  creations  of  the  great  bumo- 
risl  in  the  broadest  and  wittiest  manner  before  an  audience  that  had  to  be 
educated  into  appreciation.  The-  memory  of  these  two  men  is  so  far  inte- 
resting to  us,  as  there  seems  no  doubt  that  it  is  to  them  and  to  their  groat 
master  that  we  owe  the  chaste  and  judicious  style  in  acting  which  still 
characterises  the  Danish  stage.  A  stranger  from  London  or  Berlin,  we 
will  not  say  from  Paris,  is  struck  in  Copenhagen  by  the  wonderful  reacrro 
and  poetical  repose  that  characterises  the  general  tone  cf  tlie  acting;  no 
one  is  permitted  to  rave  and  saw  the  air ;  it  is  preferred  to  lose  a  little  is 
Eensiilion,  if  thereby  something  can  bo  gained  in  completeness.  The  great 
merit  now-a-days  of  Danish  acting  is  not  the  supreme  excellence  of  . 
single  performance  so  much  as  the  intelligence  of  the  whole  company,  i 
tlie  happy  way  in  which  all  the  important  parts  are  individually  mad«  I 
build  up  the  general  harmony  of  effect.  This  chastity  of  art  has  eon 
down  as  a  tradition  from  Clementin  and  Londemann,  and  for  thia,  \i 
nothing  else,  they  deserve  a  moment's  recollection. 

In  1772,  the  lloyal  Theatre  entered  upon  a  fresh  and  fortunate  : 
It  became  a  pensioner  of  Ooverument,  and  at  the  same  time  recall 
first  important  enlurgement.  This  crisis  was  simultaneous  with  two  <( 
of  litorary  importance.     One  was  the  production  of  the  lyrienl  dnviaaa 
Johonnee  Ewald,  the  poet  who  composed  the  woU-known  national  by 

King  Chrbliau  gtctxl  liy  tlie  ki^h  mast, 

sod  who  compoged,  lying  ou  his  back  in  bod,  dying,  like  HcifiO,l>v  isi..-La 

nomo  uf  the  masterpieces  of  Dauieh  dramatic  litcratoro;  and  IL 

the  production  of  a  single  play  so  unique  in  it«     '         •      ••    •  .^.^^ 

while  to  pause  a  few  mioutos  to  diMuas  it.  In  tl. 

poet  hod  riaos  up  vrhoao  taleata  ia  any  way  fitted  hun  to  carry  t 
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•gminst  afCaotatioQ  that  Holberg  had  fonght  bo  bravely  and  so  successfully. 
The  eomedies  of  that  author,  howeyer,  still  kept  the  stage,  and  the  partiea- 
Ittr  ibnna  of  folly  satirised  by  them  had  long  ago  died  and  faded  into  tlii'n 
■ir.    Bat  afbotation  has  a  thousand  hydra-heads,  and  if  a  Hercules  an- 
tuUlato  one,  there  are  nine  hundred  and  ninety- nine  left.  The  craving  after 
Oanium  support  and  German  fashions  was  indeed  dead  in  1772,  but  another 
teifnl  eraying  had  taken  its  place,  a  yearning  after  the  stilted  and  beperi- 
vigged  chivalry  that  passed  for  good  manners  and  good  taste  in  Fruice, 
w  nther  on  the  French  heroic  stage.    To  act  in  real  life  like  the  heroes 
of  the  tragedies  of  Voltaire  was  the  universal  bourgeois  ideal  in  Copen- 
hagen, and  to  talk  as  much  as  possible  in  alexandrines  the  apex  of  good 
breeding.     Zaire  was  the  model  for  a  romantic  Danish  lady.     This  rococo 
taatehad  penetrated  to  the  theatre,  where  the  nobility  and  the  court  had 
inbodoeed  it  after  the  death  of  Holberg.    Voltaire  had  been  translated 
■nd  imitated  with  great  popular  success ;  and  when  the  Hoyal  Theatre  was 
optaed  anew  after  its  enlargement,  a  native  tragedy  by  the  court  poet, 
Notdahl  Bran,  was  performed  on  the  opening  night.    This  production, 
^lieh  out-Alzired  Alzire,  was  the  finishing  touch  given  to  the  exotic  ab- 
Boditjr.    A  young  man,  who  had  hitherto  been  known  only  as  the  presi- 
dent  ni  a  kind  of  dab  of  wits,  rose  up  and  with  one  blow  slew  this  rouged 
and  mffled  creature.    His  name  was  Wessel,  and  the  weapon  he  used  was 
■  little  tragedy   called  Love  without.  Stockings.    The    title  was  quite 
**  regie ;  Love  vithout  Hope,  Love  without  Fortune,  Love  without  Recom- 
ptnie,  all  these  were  familiar;  and  why  not  Love  without   Stockings? 
^  populace   thronged  to    see   this    novelty,  and    Zaire  and  Zarine 
■nd  all  the  other  fantastic  absurdities  faded   away  in  a  roar  of  uni- 
versal laughter.      Love  without  Stockings  is  in  some   respects  unique 
"i  literature.     The  only  thing  I  know  that  is  in  any  way  parallel  to  it  is 
Mtrd  Buckingham's  lieliearscd ;   and  it  difibrs   from  that  inasmuch  as 
'iat,  while  the  Iteheanal  parodies  certain  individual  pieces  of  Dryden  and 
'Others,  Wessel's  play  is  a  parody  of  a  whole  class  of  dramas.     Love 
Without   Stockings!     Cannot   one    lovo   without    possessing  stockings? 
^3ertunly  not,  answers  Wessel;  at  all  events  not  in  the  age  of  knee-breeches, 
■^nd  out  of  this  thought  he  dovelopes  a  plot  wholly  in  accordance  with  the 
Arbitrary  rules  of  French  tragedy,  with  the  three  unities  intact,  with  a  hero 
^nd  his  friend,  a  heroine  and  her  conSdante,  with  a  Fate  that  pursues  the 
lovers,  with  their  struggle  against  it,  their  fall  and  tragic  death.    And  the 
"whole  is  worked  out  in  the  most  pathetic  alexandrines,  and  with  a  pom- 
pous, ornate  diction.     At  the  same  time,  while  he  adheres  strictly  to  the 
rales  of  French  tragedy,  he  docs  so  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  these 
rules  in  the  highest  degree  ridiculous,  and  to  set  the  faults  of  this  kind  of 
writing  in  the  very  plainest  light.     The  wedding  day  of  the  two  lovers 
has  arrived ;  all  is  ready,  the  priest  is  waiting,  the  bride  is  adorned,  but 
alas  I  Uie  bridegroom  has  no  stockings,  or,  at  all  events,  no  white  ones.  What 
can  he  do  ?   Bay  a  pair  ?  But  he  has  no  money.    Borrow  a  pair  of  his 
bride  ?    On  the  (»m  hand,  it  would  not  bo  proper ;  on  the  other  his  legs 
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are  too  big.     But  hia  rival  is  rich,  is  tho  possessor  of  many  pairt 
white  stockings ;  tho   lover  fights  a  hard  battle,  or  makes  out  that 
does,  between  virtue  and  love — but  love  prevails,  and  he  ateaU  &  pair. 
Adorned  in  them  he  marches  off  to  the  church  with  his  bride,  but  on  the 
way  the  larceny  is  discovered,  and  the  rival  holds  him  np  to  pnlilic  dis- 
grace.    For  one  moment  the  hero  is  dejected,   and  then,  recalling  bit 
heroic  nature,  he  rises  to  the  height  of  the  situation  and  stabs  himself 
with  a  pocket-knife.     The  bride  follows  his  example,  then  the  rival,  then 
tho  confidante,  then  the  friend  ;  and  tho  cnrtain  goes  down  on  a  scene  in 
tho  approved  tragic  manner.     The  purity  of  the  language,  and  the  exac^ 
tude  with  which  not  only  the  French  dramas,  but  the  Italian  arias, 
BO  much  in  vogue,  were  imitated,  secured  an   instant  success  for 
parody,  which  took  a  place  that  it  has  ever  since  retained  among  Um 
classics  of  its  country.     The  French  tragedy  fell ;  an   attempt  to   pot 
Nordahl  Brun's  Zarine  on  the  boards  again  was  a  signal  failure, 
the  painted  ^luso  fled  back  to  her  own  Gallic  home.     The  wonJe: 
promise  of  Lure  tcithout  Stockinijs  was  scarcely  fulfilled.     Weasel 
nothing  more  of  any  great  importance,  and  in  a  few  years  both  be 
Ewald  were  dead.     The  death-blow,   however,  that  the  first  had  f^' 
to  pompous  afleclation,  and  the  stimulus  lent  by  the  second  to  exall 
dramatic  writing,  brought  forwaid  several  minor  writers,  whose  very 
spectablo  works  have  scarcely  survived   them,   but  who  helped   to  b«1 
Danish  literature  upon  a  broad  and  firm  basis.     The  theatre  in  Kongi 
Nytorv  took  a  now  lease  of  vitality,  and,  after  expelling  the  French  pU; 
set  itself  to  turn  out  a  worse  cuckoo- fledgling  that  had  made  itself  a  nest 
there — the  Italian  Opera.     This  instituliun,  with  all  its  disagreeable  old 
traditions,  with  its  gang  of  castrati  and  all  its  attendant  aliens,  pressed 
hard  upon  tho  comfort  and  welfare  of  native  art,  and  it  was  detcn 

to  have  done  with  it.     Tho  Italians  were  suddenly  sent  about  theii         . 

Uess,  and  with  shrill  screams  brought  news  of  their  discomfiture  i^H 
Dresden  and  Cologne.  Then  for  the  first  time  tho  Royal  Theatre  foo^P 
space  to  breathe,  and  since  then  no  piece  bus  been  performed  within  lU 
walls  in  any  other  language  than  Danish.  When  the  present  writer 
hoard  Gluck's  opera  of  Jiiliiijetiin  in  Tum'u  sung  there  some  woo)(f 
ago  with  infinite  delicacy  and  finish,  it  did  not  soom  to  him  that  any 
charm  was  lost  through  the  fuct  that  the  libretto  was  iu  a  language  in- 
telligible to  all  tlie  hearers.  To  supply  tho  place  of  the  bunishnl  Open, 
tho  Danes  set  about  producing  lyrical  dramas  of  their  own.  Iu  tba  iild 
Ilartmanu,  grandfather  to  the  now  living  composer  of  that  name,  • 
musician  was  found  whoso  settiugs  of  Ewald  have  had  a  truly  mtiftnal 
importance.     The  airs  from  tliese  nporas  of  a  bin  e 

still  iu  the  memory  of  every  boy  who  whiatleM.     Ft<'  . 

Boyal  Theatre  passed  oat  of  its  boyhood  iuto  a  confident : 
least  iuto  an  adoIcsc«nre  which  lasted  without  further  crism  ;<ii  i-^'.. 

It  was  in  lliat  year  that  tlie  young  aud  unknown  poet,  k<\*ta 
tckheger,  wearing  oat  a  winter  In  Germany  nnder  all  tiie  worn  M 
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noiHtiffM,  fbtmd  in  the  XTniTenitj  Library  at  Halle  a  copy  of  the  leelandio 
of  SnoRO  StorlMon's  Hdnukrimgla.    The  event  was  as  full  of  import  to 
SeandinftTian  literatnre  as  Lnther's  famous  discovery  of  the  Bible  was  to 
German  liberty.    In  Ohlenschlseger's  own  words,  he  read  the  forgotten 
dassie  as  one  reads  a  packet  of  new-found  letters  from  the  dearest  friend 
of  one's  youth;  and  when  he  reached  Hakon  Jarl's  Saga  in  his  reading,  he 
lid  the  folio  aside,  and  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy  sat  down  to  write  a  tragedy 
on  that  subject,  which  was  the  firstfruits  of  a  new  epoch,  and  destined  to 
rerolntionise  poetic  literature,  not  in  Denmark  only,  but  throughout  the 
North.    To  follow  the  development  of  bhlenschleeger's  genius  would  take 
ostoo  &r  from  our  present  enquiry,  and  belongs  rather  to  the  history  of 
poetry  proper  than  to  that  of  the  Danish  theatre.     It  suffices  to  point  out 
tiiat  the  real  addition  to  national  dramatic  art  given  by  these  tragedies 
wu  that  the  whole  subject-matter  of  them  was  taken  from  the  legendary 
hiiiory  of  the  race.    Instead  of  borrowing  themes  from  Italian  romance 
or  Qerman  tradition,  this  poet  took  his  audience  back  to  the  springs  of 
thdrown  thought  and  legend ;  in  the  sagas  of  Iceland  he  found  an  in- 
finite (tore  of  material  for  tragic  dramas  in  which  to  develops  emotions 
landnd  to  the  people  in  whose  language  they  were  clothed,  and  to  teach 
the  mbiling  lesson   of  patriotism  to  a  nation  that  had  almost  for- 
gotten its  own  mediteval  glories.    In  place  of  the  precious  sticklers  for 
the  mdties,  Ohlenschleeger  set  before  his  eyes  Shakespere  for  a  model ; 
^  liB  worship  was  less  bimd  than  that  of  the  German  romanticists, 
ud  did  not  lead  him  into  extravagances  so  wild  as  theirs.      In  later 
V»n,  nnder  the  influence  of  Goethe,  he  fell  into  a  looser  and  more  florid 
%le,  but  in  his  earlier  dramas   he  is,  perhaps,   the  coldest  and  most 
"•e  playwright  that  has  ever  succeeded  in  winning  the  popular  ear. 
So  intent  was  he   on  insisting  on  the  heroic,  primal  forms  of  life,  so 
(Bdeas  of  what  was  merely  sentiment  and  adornment,  that  he  presents 
>»  ene  of  his  most  famous   tragedies,  Falnatoke,  the  unique  spectacle 
w  t  long  drama,  in  which  no  female  character  is  introduced.     It  was  not 
intentionally  so ;  simply  Ohlenschlteger  forgot  to  bring  a  woman  into  his 
plot.   He  rewarded  the  patience  of  the  public  by  dedicating  his  next  play, 
'■'w'  and   Valberg,    entirely   to    romantic   love.     The    success  of  this 
Piwe  on  the  stage  was  so  great,  that,  as  the  poet  was  away  from  Copeu- 
"•Sen  and  wished  the  printing  to  be  delayed,  large  sums  were  given  for 
US.  copies,  and  a  clerk  busied  himself  day  after  day  in  writing  out  the 
^•fses  for  enthusiastic  playgoers.     As   it   was  seventy  years  ago   with 
"Mhionable  people,  so  is  it  to  this  day  with  every  youth  and  maiden.  The 
^"'^  of  Ublenschlieger,  like  that  of  Walter  Scott  amongst  ourselves,  has 
""•"dened  and  deepened,  even  while  it  has   somewhat   passed  out  of 
^'  recognition  of  the  cultivated  classes.     It  is  usual  nowadays,  in  good 
"•'Sty,  to  vote   Ohlenschlteger  a   trifle  old-fashioned  ;   but  for  every 
"'OQg^itfal  boy  his  tragedies  are  the  very  basis  upon  which  his  first  ideas 
01  tQltore  are  boilt  up ;  they  are  to  him  the  sum  and  crown  of  poetry, 
^Qiilt  all  otiuor  Terses  seem  but  ofishoots  and  imitations ;  they  are  to 
Tou  xn.— xa  177.  16. 
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liim  what  bread  is  among  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  meaanres  the  other 
poets,  that  he  learns  to  know,  by  Ohlenschlajger,  but  there  La  no  one  by 
whom  he  dreams  of  measuring  him  ;  he  looks  at  him  as  the  son  of  tbair 
planet-circle,  and  bo  knows  nothing  yet  of  any  other  solar  system.  Josi 
as  these  tragedies  are  the  foundation  of  a  Dane's  edaeation,  so  for  tht 
Danish  stage  they  have  always  been,  and  will  remain,  the  fonndntioD  of 
everything  that  the  theatre  can  offer  of  serious  drama,  the  very  comer- 
atone  of  the  whole  edifice ;  and,  rightly  enongh,  an  ambitions  actor's  fint 
desire  is  to  fit  himself  for  the  performance  of  the  heroic  parts  ia  thefle,  tha 
manner  and  style  being  already  traditional.  The  strings  that  Ohlenschlagff 
toQobed  had  never  before  been  heard  in  Denmark ;  ha  led  his  sadicuee 
into  a  world  of  thought  and  vision  where  its  feet  had  never  stood  befort, 
and  he  spoke  in  a  language  that  bad  never  yet  been  declaimed  from 
behind  the  footlights.  It  was  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that  some  yean 
went  by  before  a  school  of  actors  arose  whose  powers  were  adequate  to 
the  burden  of  these  new  dramas,  and  who  could  be  the  poet's  worthy 
interpreters.  'Without  such  interpreters  the  tragedies  of  i>hlenachla^ 
might  have  passed  from  the  stage  into  the  library,  and  their  great  pnbitt 
function  never  have  been  fulfilled.  But  as  early  as  1813,  in  Ryge*  k 
man  of  superb  histrionic  genius,  an  actor  was  found  wholly  worthy  to  bMt 
the  weight  of  such  heroic  ports  as  Hokon  Jarl  and  Palnatoke  ;  soma  JWM 
afterwards  Nielsen  and  his  celebrated  wife  began  to  shore  this  glory,  and 
tha  palmy  days  of  Danish  acting  set  in.  Fru  Nielsen  was  the  Mn. 
Siddons  of  the  Danish  stage  ;  in  her  highly-strong  sensibility,  oatm 
magnificence  of  manner,  and  passionate  grace,  she  wits  exactly  suited  to 
give  the  correct  interprctat  ion  Ohlenschla-ger's  queenly  but  rathor  eoU 
heroines. 

The  next  event  in  the  Royal  Theatre  was  the  introduction  of  Shaka* 
spere,  but  unfortunately  he  did  not  arrive  alone.  The  newly-witkcaai 
sense  for  what  was  lofty  and  pathetic  sought  for  itself  ? '  i  is  Iba 

dreadful  dramas  of  the  German  Sturm  und  Drawj  Period' ,  ateaail 

to  lose  its  reason  completely  in  the  rant  and  bluster  of  melodrama.  Afpua 
the  popular  sivnity  was  rescued  from  its  perils.  Wo  have  seen  th«  DaBMli 
drama  oreuted  by  the  comedies  of  Holbarg,  and  then  fall  into  the  aman 
of  pccudo- classic  tragedy  ;  we  have  seen  it  saved  from  thia  wrinUetl  aad 
mincing  foe  by  a  single  scathing  parody,  and  then  fail  gradoaliy  into  • 
condition  of  taineDuss  and  triviality.  Out  of  this  we  have  ae«n  it  saddcnly 
lifted  into  the  zenith  of  tl  -  by  the  genina  of  OUm> 

schUt'gcr ;  and  now  wo  fin«1  and  ready  to  fid!  inta  aooM 

hmniliating  abyss.      It  does  not  fall,  but  it  oarriL^d  lightly  down  into  Hm 

atmoDpherc  of  common  life  on  the  wings  of  a  mild  and  tMnoalr 

Hitherto  the  sta^e  had  been  forced  to  ailapt  iiscU  to  tha  poel'a  en; 

it  found  in  1825  a  poil  who  would  ii  .If  to  ita  Dsada  aod  eu||atf 

cic«.     Hciborg  understood  how  to  lii.  „  uims  of  ui'i'nLc  iniliTiJuilfiv 

into  hiH  wirvtoo  ;  for  lh»  deaceodanta  of  Holberg  br 

tiu>  iaterpretfim  of  OblMnachla>g<ir  parta  that  displajred  tim  itui.i  ^ 

of  BeMaiiDanm  romanticiim.    Above  all  bo  possinad  tt*  n 
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an  audience  in  good  hnmour  at  the  ontset ;  his  most  serious  dramas  had 
some  easy-going  prologue,  in  which  good,  honest  Copenhageners  found 
themaelvas  lightly  laughed  at,  and  their  own  darling  haunts  and  habits 
portrayed  with  a  humour  that  was  wholly  8}'mpath«tic.  And,  having  at 
his  hand  more  than  one  young  composer  of  enthusiasm  and  talent,  he 
brought  mnsie  and  dancing  into  his  plays  in  a  way  that  the  audience  found 
raTiahing,  and  that  filled  the  house  as  it  had  never  been  filled  before. 
His  saceess  combined  with  it  that  of  his  intimate  friend,  Hertz,  whose 
flonihem  imagination  and  passion  flowed  out  in  plays  that  brought  an 
element  of  richness  and  colour  into  Danish  dramatic  art  that  had  always 
been  lacking  before.  Heiberg's  wife  became  the  first  actress  of  her  time ; 
and  these  three  friends  contrived  for  a  long  succession  of  years  to  hold 
the  reins  in  all  matters  regarding  the  theatre,  and  in  measure,  also,  to 
gorem  public  taste  in  general  questions  of  art  and  literature.  The  two 
poets  are  both  dead ;  Fru  Heiberg  still  lives  in  honoured  age,  the  centre 
still  of  ■  keenly  critical  circle.  The  influence  of  Heiberg  and  Hertz  on 
popular  feeling  in  Denmark  has  been  extraordinary ;  in  a  larger  country 
it  eonld  not  have  been  so  powerfid,  being,  as  it  was,  almost  wholly  critical 
and  of  a  peculiarly  delicate  type.  The  average  cultivated  Dane  now-a- 
8a^  is  very  much  what  Heiberg  has  made  him  ;  that  is,  one  of  the  most 
NSned,  fastidious,  and  superficially-cultivated  men  of  his  class  in  Europe, 
but  irhoUy  incapable  of  creating  new  forms  of  art,  and  so  perfectly  satrsSed 
vith  its  past  that  he  has  no  curicsity  for  its  future.  The  only  new  class 
of  dnuna  produced  in  Denmark  in  our  own  time  is  the  farces  of  Hostmp, 
pieces  that  belong  to  the  "  cup  and  saucer  "  school,  and  are  very  much 
iriiat  Bobertson  would  have  written,  if  Robertson  had  happened  to  be  bom 
a  poet.  Let  us  hope  that  the  new  house  will  bring  forward  new  writers, 
sad  ihat  the  period  of  lethargy  and  reaction  after  the  last  outburst  of 
poetiy  is  nearly  over. 

An  account  of  the  Danish  Royal  Theatre  would  bo  very  imperfect 
without  some  notice  of  a  form  of  art  which  borrows  no  aid  directly  from 
poetry,  but  which  has  developed  itself  in  a  quite  unique  manner  at 
Copenhagen.  Already  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Galeotti,  the  ballet  was  made  a  prominent  feature  on  the  boards  of 
the  Royal  Theatre ;  and  from  the  records  of  that  time  wo  learn  that  it 
already  began  to  bo  regarded  with  a  seriousness  that  has  hardly  been 
afforded  to  it  elsewhere.  However,  it  was  not  until  about  fifty  years  ago 
that  it  *took  the  peculiar  form  which  it  now  holds,  .ind  which  gives  it  a 
national  importance.  If  one  can  fancy  an  old  Greek  in  whoso  brain  the 
harmonious  dances  of  a  divine  fci-tival  still  throbbed,  waking  suddenly  to 
find  himself  settled  in  this  commonplace  coutnry  as  daucing-mastcr  at  the 
Royal  Theatre  of  Copenhagen,  one  can  form  some  notion  of  the  per- 
sonality of  Boumonville.  This  poet,  to  whom  the  gift  of  words  seems  to 
have  been  denied,  has  retained  instead  the  most  divine  faculty  for  devising 
intricate  and  exquisite  dances,  and  for  framing  stories  of  a  dramatic  kind, 
in  which  all  the  action  is  performed  in  dumb  show,  and  consists  of  a  suc- 
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cession  of  mingled  tableaux  ADd  dances.  These  damb  poems — Id  tho 
Boveroly  intelleotaal  character  of  which  the  light  and  trivial  prettiaeaa  of 
what  all  the  rest  of  Earope  calls  a  ballet  is  forgotten — are  mostly  occn- 
pied  with  scenes  from  the  mythology  and  ancient  history  of  Scandinavia, 
or  else  reflect  the  classicism  of  Thorwaldsen,  with  whose  spirit  Boornon- 
yille  is  deeply  imbued.  No  visitor  to  Copenhagen  should  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  one  of  these  beautiful  pieces,  the  best  of  all,  perhaps, 
being  lliri/ms'jfidfn  (the  "  Lay  of  Thrym,"  a  giant-king),  to  which  Hart- 
mann  has  set  the  wildest,  most  magical  music  conceivable.  Certain 
scenes  in  this  ballet  remain  on  the  mind  as  visions  of  an  almost  ideal 
loveliness.  The  piece  is  occupied  with  the  last  days  of  the  .Esir,  the  gods 
of  heathen  Scandinavia,  against  whom,  it  will  be  remembered,  betrayvd 
by  Loki,  the  Evil  God,  one  of  themselves,  the  powers  of  darknesa  and 
chaos  rose,  and  who  sank  to  destruction  in  the  midst  of  a  general  coo- 
flagration  of  the  universe.  When  once  the  natural  disappointment  that 
follows  the  discovery  of  these  colossal  figures  of  the  imagination  dwarfeJ 
to  human  proportions,  the  vigour  and  liveliness  of  the  scenes,  the  Imly 
poetic  conceptions,  the  graco  and  originality  of  the  dances,  surprise  aad 
delight  one  to  the  highest  degree  ;  and  the  vivid  way  in  wliich  the  dumb 
poem  is  maJe  to  interpret  its  own  development  is  worthy  of  particalar 
attention,  the  insipidity  of  ordinary  ballot-plots  giving  all  the  mors 
piquancy  to  the  interest  of  this. 

It  cannot  be  wholly  without  value  to  us  to  bo  made  aware  of  tho 
success  of  other  nations  in  fields  where  we  have  been  notoriooniy 
onsuceessful  ourselves.  Without  falling  into  any  of  the  jeremiads  that 
have  been  only  too  plentiful  of  late  years,  we  may  soberly  confess  that 
our  own  theatres  have  long  ceased  to  be  a  school  for  poetic  edncntioo,  or 
influential  in  any  way  as  leaders  of  popular  thought  or  tuste.  Thej  havo 
not  attempted  to  claim  any  moral  or  political  power  ;  thoy  have  ezuttd 
for  amusement  only,  and  now,  in  the  eyes  of  most  cultivated  persons,  Um^ 
have  ceased  even  to  amuse.  Over  the  drop-scene  of  the  Royal  Tbeatra  al 
Copenhagen  there  stands  in  large  gold  letters  this  inscription:  •'  Ki  hlttl 
for  Lyst" — not  merely  for  enjoyment;  and  in  these  simple  worda  maj  b* 
read  the  secret  of  its  unique  charm  and  the  source  of  its  power.  It  bai 
aaceeeded,  not  prudishly  or  didactically,  but  in  a  broad  and  healthy  spirit, 
to  lead  tho  popular  thought  in  high  and  ennobling  directions.  It  has  ant 
stooped  to  ask  the  lowest  of  its  auditors  how  neur  tho  sdgos  of  UK 
propriety,  Low  deep  into  tho  garbage  of  vulgarity  and  alasg,  how  high  b 
the  light  air  of  triviality  it  dared  to  go  ;  it  has  not  interpreted  eom-*'-  '■  ■ 
farce,  not  turned  tragedy  into  melodruma,  nor  dirtied  its  tixigii 
bni  uted  itself  as  far  as  possible,  meekly  and  m  -l. ,:._.. 

to  I  .  the  chastity  of  art,  and  has  maaaged  fur  a  r.ui'.  ir. 

and  a  half  to  support  a  school  of  original  aetora  and  s  oariss  of  oati  jiU 
plays  without  borr  '     '-  It^i  neighbonra.     I>»ii- 

aMkb  an  oxtrvni  axanplairy  inseM,  Ui« 

ant,  l«  h  and  yot  the  wisest  of  man  d«ignod  to  iccoaraitt^i 
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Whbs  we  consider  the  surprising  nature  of  the  phenomena  presented  by 
the  tails  of  comets,  \re  can  scarcely  wonder  that  the  most  startling  theories 
bare  been  suggested  in  explanation.  Their  whole  behaviour  is  anomalous. 
The  head  of  a  comet,  or  rather  the  bright  almost  point-like  nucleus,  obeys 
the  law  of  gravity ;  and  wonderful  though  the  nature  of  the  comet's  orbit 
wmetimes  is,  extending  into  depths  so  remote  that  the  mind  shrinks  from 
piinning  the  comet  on  its  journey  through  them,  there  is  not  a  mile  of 
the  comet's  voyage  which  does  not  exemplify  in  the  exactest  manner  the 
hn  recognised  by  Newton.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  tail,  if  we 
ttffti  the  tail  as  a  material  object  carried  along  with  the  comet. 
Ihe  end  of  the- tail,  for  example,  shifts  through  space  with  a  velocity  such 
w  the  snn  could  not  possibly  generate  by  his  attractive  influence,  mighty 
tbo^h  that  influence  is,  nor  control  if  otherwise  generated.  Cometic 
Ub  are  flung  forth  from  the  head,  or  at  least  appear  to  be  flung  forth, 
•ith  a  rapidity  far  exceeding  even  the  tremendous  velocity  with  which  a 
cnnet,  passing  near  the  sun,  sweeps  round  that  orb  at  the  time  of  nearest 
opproaeh.  Then  the  varieties  of  appearance  presented  by  comets'  tails, 
theriognlar  changes  of  shape  in  one  and  the  same  tail,  the  existence  of 
Bon  tails  than  one,  and  a  number  of  other  strange  circumstances,  seem 
^  defy  explanation,  and  so  to  invite  the  wildest  speculation. 

We  propose  to  consider  here  some  of  the  more  promising  attempts 
which  men  of  science  have  made  to  solve  the  mystery  of  comets'  tails, 
Ud  to  touch  also  on  some  ideas  which,  though  advanced  by  persons 
'■■ore  or  less  distinguished  in  various  departments  of  science,  appear  on 
^^tmination  to  be  untenable. 

It  is  manifest  that  if  we  would  form  a  just  theory  of  cometic  append- 
ages, we  mnst  pay  special  attention  to  their  more  remarkable  charac- 
teristics, because  in  this  way  we  shall  be  able  to  get  rid  of  innumerable 
Scones,  accounting  fairly  enough  for  ordinary  appearances,  but  irre- 
concilable with  those  of  a  less  usual  nature.  But  we  must  also  closely 
Consider  those  features  which,  though  usual  with  the  objects  we  are  con- 
sidering, are  icmaikable  in  the  sense  that  they  distinguish  these  objects 
from  otliers. 

Take,  then,  first  of  all  the  fact  that  ordinarily  the  tail  of  a  comet  ex- 
tends from  the  head  in  a  direction  almost  exactly  opposite  to  that  in 
which  the  sun  lies,  or,  in  fact,  has  very  nearly  the  position  which  the 
shadow  of  the  bead  wonld  have  if  a  comet  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
east  a  shadow  ontwards  into  space.     Being  luminous,  instead  of  dark. 
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a  cornel's  tail  has  been  describeJ  on  aecoont  of  this  pocoliarilj  as  a 
n('//rt/(('<'  sluiduir. 

If  comets'  tails  were  always  of  moderate  dimensions,  we  might  readilj' 
enough  conceive  that  their  position  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  sup- 
position that  they  arc  matenal  appendages,  unchanging  in  coustitntioB 
though  changing  in  position.  Some  form  of  repulsion  exerted  by  tho 
snn  on  such  ap|)end!iges  might  (after  the  manner  seen  in  certain 
electrical  experiments)  keep  them  always  streaming  out  on  the  side 
farthest  from  him. 

But  the  enormous  dimensious  of  comotic  tails,  as  well  us  lliuir 
wonderfully  rapid  formation,  extension,  and  changes  of  figure,  will  not 
permit  us  to  adopt  such  a  theory  for  an  instant.  The  cousideration  of 
a  single  instance  will  show  conclusively  that  a  comet's  tail  must  Iw 
otherwise  explained.  We  take,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cams 
of  tho  kind,  tho  comet  of  1C80.  This  comet  was  invisible  fur  (oar 
days  during  the  time  of  its  nearest  approach  to  tho  sun.  Ail  thiik  tiou 
it  was  circling  rapidly  round  ;  in  other  words,  it  was  swiftly  ckangisig 
its  direction  of  motion,  and  its  position  with  respect  to  tho  son.  \Vhca 
it  first  became'  visible  after  this  rajiid  movement  it  was  passing  aw»y 
from  the  sun  in  a  course  nearly  opposite  in  direction  from  that  by  wiudl 
it  had  arrived.  And  now,  catried  in  front  of  the  retreating  eomilt 
was  a  tail  more  than  ninety  millions  of  mUoa  in  length,  iio  fax  *$ 
appearances  were  concerned  this  tail  was  llie  snme  with  which  Out  COSti 
had  approached  the  sun,  only  it  seemed  to  have  boL'D  carried  almost  eoat- 
plctely  round  until  now  it  had  nearly  the  same  direction  as  it  had  wbcB 
tho  comet  was  approaching  the  sun.  But  it  could  not  really  have  bwoa 
brandished  round  in  this  way,  simply  because  tho  course  which,  tin  Uafl 
supposition,  the  end  of  the  tail  would  have  had  to  follow,  would  liat« 
required  a  velocity  of  motion  incomparably  exceeding  any  which  tho  sue's 
attraction  could  account  for.  Moreover,  a  material  toil  of  soeh 
sions,  even  though  composed  of  a  substance  millions  of  timea  •irougBi 
than  steel,  would  have  been  rent  into  fragments  by  the  tfemenJOM 
forces  C4il!od  into  play  in  a  whirling  motion  of  the  kind.  Knowing,  a» 
wo  do,  that  the  tail  of  a  comet  has  hardly  any  substance  at  all,  inao- 
much  that,  despite  its  (-normons  volnme,  it  produces  no  distorikiag 
effect  by  its  attraction  even  on  the  smallest  mcj  lor  syntom, 

we  see  how  utterly  incapable  so  tenuous  at.  to  bear  Uut 

strain  resulting  from  the  imagined  motion.    In  reality,  howerw,  ika  oup- 
position  is  one  which  does  not  need  f>   '  '  '   '    -i. 

But  if  we  suppose,  us  wo  seem  for  Utis  tremcndotti  tail, 

seen  after  tho  comet  had  swept  around  the  sun,  waa  a  nnr  ibnaatMo, 
Ewept  out  into  its  obsorred  position  by  come  migbty  '-— 'i-T..    f..^..^ 
Alerted  by  the  sun,  we  mmtt  adojit  the  most  ttartltng  ec 
activity    of   1  !{favily  tho  eomcrl'a  nadui 

'■tuin  npproii  I  veil  at  tha  earth's  distaaoo  bv!' 

idUi  a  velocity  of  abont  tveoty-fivo  nilM  p«r  seooudi 
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wedcs  to  eompleie  its  jonrney  to  the  point  of  nearest  approach ;  \rhereas 
hen  ms  a  tail  eqoal  in  length  to  the  earth's  distance  from  the  snn  flung 
forth  in  lesa  than  four  days.  Nay,  from  the  observed  direction  of  the 
tail  and  its  snbseqnent  changes  of  position,  it  became  manifest  that  a 
few  hoars  had  soffieed  to  carry  the  material  of  its  extremity  (on  the 
npulsion  theory)  firom  the  nncleas  to  that  distant  position. 

It  was  in  order  to  get  over  this  difficulty  that  Professor  Tait  devised 
the  "  sea-bird  theory  "  of  comets'  tails.    If  we  watch  a  flight  of  birds 
tiavelling  nearly  in  a  plane,  at  a  great  distance,  we  notice   that  when 
Uie  eye  is  nearly  in  the  level  of  the  plane,  the  flight  appears  like  a  well- 
defined  streak  above  the  horizon ;  bat  if  the  plane  is  so  situated  that  the 
eje  is  above  or  below  its  level,  the  flight  of  birds  can  hardly  be  discerned 
1^  all.    Another  phenomenon  more  frequently  observed  may  also  serve  to  - 
mngtrate  Professor  Tait's  theory.    We  may  often  see  a  long,  straight, 
tnd  well-defined  cbnd  towards  the  horizon  which  is  really  the  edge-view 
of  a  thin,  flat  oloud  of  fleecy  structure,  as  we  may  see  by  comparing  it  with 
others  seen  above  it  higher  and  higher,  even  to  the  part  of  the  sky 
orariiead  where   we  look   directly  through  the   thinnest  part  of  such 
doods.      Comparing   the    dense-looking  though   narrow  cloud   on   the 
hnuon  with  the  filmy  appearance  of  the  cloud  overhead,  one  would  not 
■Bj^ose  the  two  could  be  alike  in  structure,  were  it  not  for  the  gradual 
diinge  of  appearance  of  the  intermediate  clouds  as  we  direct  the  sight 
fion  the  horizon  upwards.     The  clouds  illustrate  what  Professor  Tait 
■ays  as  to  the  difference  of  visibility  between  an  edge-view  and  a  thwart- 
Tiaw  of  a  plane  of  discrete   bodies  like  his  sea-birds.     But  we  must 
nbizn  to  the  birds  themselves  to  understand  his  actual  application  of 
flu  phenomenon.    It  will   sometimes   happen  that   a  flight  of  birds 
linred  athwart  will,  by  a  slight  and  rapidly  effected  change  of  position, 
prsaent  the  edge-view,  and  thus  change  in  a  few  moments  from  an  in- 
distinct eloudlike  aspect  to  the  appearance  of  a  sharply  defined  and  heavy 
streak  upon  the  sky ;  or,  a  flight  of  birds  absolutely  invisible  in  the 
fanner  position,  may  thus  become  in  a  few  moments  clearly  visible,  and 
extending  to  a  great  apparent  length. 

Professor  Tait  considers  that  ataillike  that  of  Newton's  comet,  instead 
of  being  thrown  out  in  a  few  hours  as  had  been  supposed  on  the  repulsion 
theory,  may  simply  have  become  visible  in  the  manner  of  a  flight  of 
sea-birds  travelling  as  just  described. 

When  we  remember  that  Professor  Sir  W.  Thomson,  when  President 
of  the  British  Association  at  Edinburgh,  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  sim- 
plicity and  beauty  of  Tait's  sea-bird  theory,  Tait  being  on  that  occasion 
President  of  the  Section  of  Physical  Science  and  Mathematics  ;  and 
when  we  further  remember  that  both  Thomson  and  Tait  are  deservedly 
eminent  for  their  skill  in  mathematics  (the  very  soul,  as  it  wore,  of 
astronomy),  we  are  nnable  to  receive  otherwise  than  respectfully  a  theoiy 
so  strongly  supported  by  authority.  And  yet  this  theory  is  so  utterly 
aonipported  by, evidence  from  the  observed  appearance  or  behaviour  of 
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cornels,  that  we  arc  compelled  to  regard  its  invention  by  Tail,  and  its 
acceptance  by  Tbomson,  as  baviog  little  relation  to  the  actual  subject  of 
cometic  astronomy.  All  that  can  be  admitted  is  Indeed  simply  all  that 
Professor  Tail  has  attempted  to  show.  Given  a  shoal  of  meteors  ninety 
millions  of  miles  long  and  viewed  slightly  athwart,  the  shoal,  invisible  as 
so  sitnated,  might  in  a  few  hours  become  visible  along  its  whole  length, 
and  its  rapid  apparition  would  correspond  with  the  apparently  rapid  fonn> 
alien  of  the  tail  of  Newton's  comet  after  the  comet  had  been  eireliog 
close  around  the  sun.  But  how  the  shoal  of  meteors  came  at  this  time 
to  be  in  front  of  the  comet,  whereas  on  the  seR-bird  theory  the  comet  had 
approached  the  sun  with  a  shoal  of  meteors  extending  millions  of  miles 
behind  it ;  why  the  shoal  was  visible  all  the  time  that  the  comet  waa 
visible  both  in  approaching  and  in  receding ;  why  this  edge-view  of  a 
shoal  was  millions  of  miles  thick  and  ntlcrly  unlike  such  a  shoal  on  any 
conceivable  supposition  as  to  its  structure ; — these,  aiid  a  hundred  other 
such  questions  suggested  by  the  different,  the  changing,  and  the  complex 
appearances  presented  by  various  comets,  find  no  answer  in  the  si 
theory.  Until  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  reconcile  this  theor- 
these  peculiarities,  the  theory  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  seriously  ad* 
vanced.  In  the  meantime  we  venture  to  say  that  no  shoal  of  meteon 
can  be  made  to  account  for  tho  appearances  presented  by  comets'  taSIt 
under  any  amount  of  mathematical  manipulation. 

Bat  there  is  something  so  startling  in  the  conception  of  a  rcpolmTt 
energy  competent  to  account  for  the  formation  of  comets'  tails,  that  OM 
naturally  seeks  for  any  explanation  which  may  account  for  the  phononuoM 
without  forcing  upon  us  the  idea  of  so  amazing  n  force.  Espccialljr  tt 
this  the  case  when  wo  consider  that,  on  the  theory  of  repulsion,  the  old 
tails,  enormous  though  their  dimensions  are,  must  bo  regarded  as  eao> 
tinually  dissipated  into  space  ;  so  that  we  have  to  suppose  a  series  of  taflti 
each  many  millions  of  miles  in  length,  and  of  vast  breadth  and 
all  formed  from  out  of  the  Bubstanco  of  tho  comet,  and  swept  for 
away  from  it.  It  is  easy  indeed  to  spenk  of  the  retreating  comet  gntheiiny 
its  substanoo  togcUier  when  once  beyond  the  domain  of  the  sun's  repalaira 
power ;  but  tho  velocity  with  which  that  substance  is  swept  away  is  sneb 
as  not  even  the  sun  himself  could  overcome  by  his  attractive  eneqty : 
iBTich  less  could  the  feebly  attracting  head  of  a  comet  draw  back  Uis 
stragglers  which  tho  sun's  repulsiim  had  (on  this  tlwory)  faorritd  awmj 
into  surrounding  space. 

We  can  underbtand,  then,  that  students  of  astronomy,  obssmag  tba 
fact  that  the  comet's  tail  is  directed  from  the  sna,  much  as  a  aimdinr 
would  Ite,  ebonld  be  I   '  ^s  tho  invHIng  thMiy 

that  the  tail  is  a  opet.  tliMry  has  eocaoMiii^ 

been  presented  somewhat  oo  this  wise  : — ^I'bo  h«ail  of  a  enoel  isr«faidad 

as  acting  Uio  port  of  a  Icuh,  in   kurh  sort  thut  the  inn's  li^l  is  i * 

into  the  region  behind  the  ccn:et  njore  richly  tlioo  alsanlMira.     ! 
this  region  vers  sbiolnttly  vacant,  the  light  thos  strrauing  bcL 
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comet  would  piodnee  no  visible  effect :  it  would  illnminate  any  material 
rabstanee  which  happened  to  be  there ;  bnt  if  there  was  nothing  there, 
then  the  blackness  of  interstellar  cpace  M-onld  prevail  in  this  region  as 
elsewhere.  Aecordioglj  the  lens  theory  of  comets  requires  that  some 
matter  Bhonld  be  supposed  to  exist  behind  the  comet  (considering  the 
nm  aa  in  front) ;  and  as  the  comet  takes  up  in  succession  many  different 
poaitiona  with  respect  to  the  sun,  we  require  to  hare  matter  all  round  the 
comet's  bead  to  a  distance  equal  to  the  observed  length  of  the  tail. 
Either  we  most  regard  this  matter  as  belonging  to  the  comet,  or  as  be- 
kmging  to  the  solar  system.  If  wo  take  the  former  view,  we  should  have 
to  suppose  that  many  comets  have  had  the  most  astonishing  dimensions. 
Newton's,  for  example,  must  havo  been  nearly  200  millions  of  miles  in 
diameter.  This  is  not  merely  incredible,  but  impossible,  because  there 
would  be  nothing  to  retain  this  enormous  sphere  of  tenuous  matter  around 
the  central  nucleus  except  the  attraction  of  the  nucleus,  which  we  know  to 
be  exceedingly  feeble  firoia  the  fact  that  the  smallest  planets  and  satellites 
ue  in  no  way  disturbed  even  by  the  near  approach  of  the  largest  comets. 
Xkking  Newton's  comet,  the  nucleus  of  which  came  within  less  than  a 
qaarter  of  million  of  miles  of  the  sun,  there  was  the  sun  himself  at  this 
time  in  the  very  heart  of  the  enormous  sphere  of  matter  over  which  the 
iMsdy  insignificant  mass  of  the  nucleus  is  supposed  on  the  lens  theory  to 
haTS  borne  sway.  The  comet  could  never  have  carried  away  from  the 
nm'i  neighbourhood  its  attendant  sphere  of  matter. 

Much  more  conceivable  is  the  theory  that  the  matter  illuminated  by 
the  light  streaming  behind  the  comet  belongs  to  the  sun's  domain,  and  is 
always  present  ready  to  be  illuminated  so  soon  as  a  comet-lens  comes  into 
a  Boitable  position.  Bnt  in  reality  the  known  laws  of  optics  present 
orarwhelming  objections  against  this  inviting  theory.  Supposing  for  a 
moment  that  a  comet  were  able  to  condense  the  light  behind  it  in  the  par- 
tieolar  manner  which  the  theory  requires,  the  light  thus  streaming  back- 
wards would  form  a  perfectly  straight  tail.  For  although  a  series  of 
bodies  continually  setting  out  from  the  comet  at  a  moderate  velocity  in  a 
direction  away  from  the  sun  would  form  a°  curved  tail,  simply  because  the 
comet  is  all  the  time  moving  onwards  upon  a  curved  path,  yet  light  travels 
with  such  enormous  velocity  that  the  longest  cometic  tail  ever  seen  would 
be  traversed  in  a  few  minutes,  and  in  so  short  a  time  the  comet  would  not 
have  advanced  appreciably  on  its  curved  path.*  There  would  not  be  the 
slightest  visible  curvature,  therefore,  in  the  tail.  If  this  reasoning  seem 
onsatisfactory  to  the  reader,  without  diagrams  and  elaborate  explanations, 
then  let  him  consider  the  simple  fact  that  comets  havo  had  more  tails  than 
one,  and  tails  quite  differently  shaped  and  placed  (a  strongly  curved  tail 
side  by  side  with  one  or  two  perfectly  straight  tails) :  this  circumstance 
is  manifestly  sufBcient  to  overthrow  the  lens  theory  of  comets'  tails. 

*  It  wonld  have  advancrd  many  thousand  of  niilrti,  no  d«nbt,  bat  tlic  dii-cction  of 
its  motion  wonld  not  change  apprerioblj.  Though  t)ie  earth  traTels  60,000  miles  an 
hoar,  it  takes  a  whole  day  tocbango  the  direction  of  her  motion  a  single  degree. 
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Professor  Tyndall  was  led  by  his  researches  upon  light  to  a 
somewhat  similar  to    the  lens   theory,   but  altogether  better   worth]! 
careful  consideration. 

He  had  noticed  daring  his  experiments  on  the  chemical  action  of  light 
that  almost  infinitesimal  amounts  of  matter  when  diflused  in  the  form  of  a 
cloud  can  "  discharge  from  it  by  reflection  "  an  astonishing  body  of  light. 
Let  us  first  understand  the  exceeding  minuteness  of  the  quantities  of  mat- 
ter employed  in  Tyndall's  experiments.  Having  first  assured  himself  of 
tlie  perfect  purity  of  the  tube  (3  feet  long  by  3  inches  wide),  by  so  cleansing 
it  that  when  filled  with  air,  or  the  vapour  of  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  tha 
most  intense  light  falling  on  it  would  not  produce  the  least  cloudiness,  he 
proceeded  as  follows  : — "  I  took,"  he  says,  "  a  small  bit  of  bibulous  paper, 
rolled  it  up  into  a  pellet  not  the  fourth  part  of  the  sL/e  of  a  small  poa,  aad 
moistened  it  with  a  liquid  possessing  a  higher  boiling-point  than  that  of  water. 
I  held  the  poUot  in  my  fingers  until  it  had  become  almost  dry,  then  intro- 
duced it  into"  a  small  pipe  serving  for  the  intrbdnction  of  gas  into  tlui 
main  tube,  "  and  allowed  dry  air  to  pass  over  it  into  this  tube.  Thl^  air 
charged  with  the  modicum  of  vapour  thus  taken  up  was  subjected  to  tiu 
action  of  light.  A  blue  actinic  cloud  began  to  form  immediately,  and  b 
five  minutes  the  blue  colour  had  extended  quite  through  the  exp«rim«Blal 
tube.  For  some  minutes  this  cloud  continued  blue.  .  .  .  but  at  the  end d 
fifteen  minutes  a  dense  white  cloud  filled  the  tube.  Considering  the  nmoanl 
of  vapour  carried  in  by  the  air,  the  appowonce  of  a  cloud  so  mikssive  i 
luminous  seemed  like  the  creation  of  a  world  out  of  nothing." 

Bat  this  was  far  from  being  all.  Minute  as  was  the  quantity  of  liglit- ' 
generating  vapour  now  present  in  the  tube,  it  was  largely  reduced  bdiMS 
iho  nest  experiment  was  made.  "  The  pellet  of  bibulous  paper  waa  !•- 
moved  and  the  experimental  tube  was  cleared  out  by  sweeping  a  cnrrMt 
of  dry  air  through  it.  Thu  currcnl  passed  also  lhrou<jh  ihe  coimcclitfj  jptW* 
ill  «7i/r/i  iJif  pill  ft  of  liilmloitu  paper  hail  reated.  The  air  was  at  length  <3t 
ofl'  and  the  experimental  tube  exhausted."  Then  the  tube  wuk  again 
filled  by  the  vapour  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  hnd  paxscd  tkroagb  Uu 
connecting  piece.  Now  let  it  be  noted  how  exceedingly,  almost  infinitwi- 
mally,  minute  was  the  quantity  of  light-generating  matter  remaining  in  tk* 
tube.  F6r,  first,  the  pellet  of^bibulous  paper  had  absorbed  bat  a  minnto 
quantity  of  liquid  ;  secondly,  nearly  the  whole  of  what  hod  bo«n  abaorbod 
had  been  allowed  to  evaporat«  before  the  pollet  was  put  into  tha  cobum^ 
ing  piece;  and,  lastly,  '■  Uie  pellet  had  been  ejected,  and  thetahe  in  wlurfi 
it  rested  had  been  for  some  minutes  the  couduit  of  a  strong  curroot  sf 
pure  air."  The  matter  now  to  bo  oxperimentod  upon  waa  '*  part  (if  anch 
a  residue  as  could  linger  in  the  r  '-     'his  prooMi,"  «ad 

had  been  now  carriud  into  the  i''  lihww  ttUL    T«l 

tbo  effects  were  remarkable  when  tht  jj  allowed  to  poor  itt 

light  upon  the  tube.     "  One  minute  it;.. .  ....:  .^ on  of  "■■■• ''""■"  ">*•• 

Tyndall,  "  a  faint  cloud  sLownd  ilMfclf ;  in  two  minut^a  it 

anterior  portion  of  the  tube  and  stretched  a  conuidtfublo  waj  U^s 
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developed  itself  afterwards  ioto  a  very  beaatifol  cload-fignre ;  and  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  minntes  the  body  of  light  discharged  by  the  cloud,  con- 
sideriDg  the  amonnt  of  matter  involved  in  its  production,  was  simply 
aatonndiDg.  But,  thongh  thos  luminons,  the  cloud  was  far  too  fine  to 
dim  in  any  appreciable  degree  objects  placed  behind  it.  The  flame  of  a 
candle  seemed  no  more  affected  by  it  than  it  would  be  by  a  vacnnm. 
Placing  a  table  of  print  so  that  it  might  bo  illuminated  by  the  clond 
itself,  it  eonid  be  read  thrmiffh  the  cload  without  any  sensible  enfeebkment. 
}(othing  conld  more  perfectly  illustrate  that  '  spiritual  texture  '  ^which  Sir 
John  Herschel  ascribes  to  a  comet  than  these  actinic  clouds.  Indeed 
fh«  experiments  prove  that  matter  of  almost  infinite  tenuity  is  competent 
to  shed  forth  lig^t  far  more  intense  than  that  of  the  tail  of  comets.  The 
weight  of  the  matter  which  sent  this  body  of  light  to  the  eye  would 
probably  have  to  be  multiplied  by  millions  to  bring  it  up  to  the  weight  of 
the  air  in  which  it  hung." 

It  may  fairly  be  said  that  Tyndall's  luminous  cloud  is  the  only  ter- 
restrial ottject  yet  known  to  physicists  which  fairly  illustrates  the  pheno- 
mena presented  by  comets'  tails  as  respects  their  extreme  tenuity  and  the 
qoantity  of  light  they  nevertheless  discharge.  This  is  a  somewhat  impor- 
tut  point  in  any  theory  of  these  mysterious  objects,  and  it  docs  not  ap- 
pear to  as  that  astronomers  (who  have  not  been  altogether  successful  in 
detsRnining  the  nature  of  comets  from  their  telescopic  researches)  ought 
to  look  askance  at  physical  facts  which  strikingly  illustrate  cometic  pheno- ' 
mens,  merely  because  those  facts  wore  not  discovered  with  a  telescope. 

Let  QS  see,  however,  how  Tyndall  associates  his  actinic  clouds  with 
comets  and  their  appendages. 

After  briefly  describing  the  difficulties  which  surround  cometic  pheno- 
ooui,  he  proceeds  to  present  "  a  speculation  which  seems  to  do  away 
with  all  these  difficulties,  and  which,  whether  it  presents  a  physical  verity 
or  not,  ties  together  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  comets  "  (he  should 
nther  have  said,  many  of  the  phenomena)  "  in  a  remarkably  satisfactory 
way : — The  theory  is,  that  a  comet  is  composed  of  vapour  decomposable 
by  the  solar  light,  the  visible  head  and  tail  being  an  actinic  clond  result- 
ii^  firom  snch  decomposition  ;  the  texture  of  actinic  clouds  is  demonstrably 
ibat  of  a  comet.  The  tail  is  not  projected  matter,  bnt  matter  precipitated 
on  the  solar  beams  traversing  the  cometary  atmosphere.  It  can  be  prored 
by  experiment  that  this  precipitation  may  occur  either  with  comparative 
tlovneu  along  the  beam,  or  that  it  may  be  practically  momentary  through- 
out the  entire  length  of  the  beam.  .  .  .  As  the  comet  uheels  round  .  .  . 
the  tail  is  not  composed  throughont  of  the  same  matter,  but  of  new 
matter  precipitated  on  the  solar  beams,  which  cross  the  cometary  atmo- 
sphere in  new  directions.  .  .  .  The  tail  is  always  turned  from  the  sirn  for 
the  following  reason : — Two  antagonistic  powers  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  cometary  vapour — the  one  "  a  chemical  power  tending  to  form 
the  invisible  clond,  the  other  a  heating  power  tending  to  dissipate  it  into 
invisible  vaponr.     "  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sun  emits  the  two  agents 
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here  involved.  There  is  nothing  hypothetical  in  the  assmnption  of  their 
existence."  That  visible  cloud  should  be  formed  behind  the  head,  or  in 
the  space  oconpied  by  the  head's  shadow,  it  is  only  necessary  to  assnme 
that  the  sun's  heating  rays  are  absorbed  more  copiously  by  the  head  than 
the  chemical  rays.  This  augments  the  relative  superiority  of  the  chemical 
rays  behind  the  head,  and  enables  them  to  form  the  visible  cloud  which 
constitutes  the  tail.  The  old  tail,  so  soon  as  the  head  by  its  onward 
motion  ceases  to  screen  it,  is  dissipated  by  the  sun's  heat.  The  dissipa- 
tion, like  the  formaiion,  not  heiiuj  instantaneous,  the  curvature  of  the  tail 
and  the  direction  of  the  curvatum  are  accounted  Jor,  Other  peooliarities 
are  shown  to  bo  explicable  by  the  theory ;  and,  in  particular,  Tjndall 
remarks  that  "  the  cometary  envelopes  and  various  other  appearances  may 
be  accurately  reproduced  through  the  agency  of  cyclonic  movements 
introduced  by  heat  among"  the  chemical  clouds  with  which  the  theory  has 
to  deal.* 

There  are  many  strong  points  in  this  theory,  and  it  shows  to  great 
advantage,  in  particular,  by  comparison  with  the  theory  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  found  special  favour  with  mathematicians — the  sea-bird 
theory.  It  not  only  explained  the  facts  which  had  suggested  it,  but  was 
shown  by  its  author  to  accord  with  many  characteristics  of  comets,  somA 
among  them  being  such  as  had  been  long  regarded  as  most  perplexing. 

A  comet,  however,  which  astronomers  were  able  to  study  more 
thoroughly  than  any  other  ever  known  seems  to  us  to  have  afforded 
decisive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  repulsion  theory  of  comets'  tails,  and 
against  the  ingenious  theory  just  described.  We  rcfur  to  Douati's  comet, 
or  tlio  comet  of  1858-59. 

This  remarkable  object,  like  most  large  comets,  presented  the  appear, 
ance  of  concentric  envelopes  around  the  head.  Thci^e  were  apparently 
raised  by  the  sun's  heat,  and  each,  after  being  formed,  rose  gradually 
farther  nnd  farther  from  the  nucleus,  being  succeeded,  after  it  bad 
reached  a  certain  distance,  by  another  envelope,  this  by  another,  and  so 
on ;  so  that  at  the  time  of  greate&t  development  three  well-marked  enve- 
lopes were  simultaneously  visible,  besides  the  gradually  fading  remnants 
of  two  or  three  others.  The  great  curved  tail  which  formed  so  remark- 
able a  feature  of  that  comet  prcs^ented  the  usual  appearance  of  being 
formed  by  the  swcejiing  away  of  the  outer  ])artB  of  the  envelope  by  a  solar 
repulsive    force  ;  and  its  wellmaikcd  curvature  thowcd  that  if  such  a 


•  Tlio  follow  ins  l■l•nlark^<  tiy  Tvtidull  i>ui;;;c>t  ttrmipc  jHi>.siliilitiis: — "There  mar 
be  cciini-ts,"  he  ssvs,  "  whffC  vnpfpiir  is  iiii(k(-(<nii><M'ahlc  l>y  tlio  sun,  or  wbicb,  if 
(1«P(niipo!!<.Mi,  is  tiot  ]iTcci|>iiatrd.  This  view  o|ion8  out  the  jHwsiliiliJv  of  invUibk 
eomets  wnnderiii;;  thr<>u};h  ii]iHee,  j-crhiiiis  swctpiug  umt  the  earth  and  aflecting  iu 
saiiitarr  coiiditiou  wiiliout  our  l.cii)};  otlicrwiM!  eoneeiuus  o(  their  puige.  A* 
regards  tenuity,  I  entertain  a  strong  )ieiMia»iou  that  out  of  a  few  odbcw  (the  po^ 
sible  wcipht  asuipncd  by  Sir  John  Ilerseliel  to  t^rtaiu  comci>)  of  iodide  of  dlyl 
vaponr,  an  actinic  rioud  of  the  magnitude  and  InminouiuciB  of  Donatlli 
might  be  manafactured." 
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repoIsiTe  force  had  really  acted,  the  rate  at  which  it  swept  the  matter  of 
the  tail  ontwards,  though  verj  rapid,  was  by  no  means  so  rapid  as  the 
motion  of  light.  The  tail  visible  at  any  given  time  (daring  the  chief 
■plendoor  of  the  comet)  was  the  work  of  several  days,  not  of  a  few 
minutes,  whether  the  repnlsion  theory  or  Tyndall's  were  the  trae  expla- 
nation. Bat  now,  as  if  to  illustrate  what  Tyndall  says  of  the  various  rates 
•t  which  the  chemical  dond  may  be  formed  and  dissipated  (see  the  last 
two  italicised  passages  in  oar  account  of  his  theory),  a  straight  tail  became 
visible  beside  the  curved  one.  It  was  not  visible  in  England,  but  was 
well  seen  in  America.  This,  of  course,  was  in  agreement  with  the  repul- 
■on  theory  also,  since  it  only  required  that  the  comet's  head  should  be 
regarded  as  consisting  of  two  kinds  of  matter,  one  kind  undergoing 
repnlsion  with  exceeding  swiftness,  so  as  to  form  the  straight  tail,  the 
other  repelled  with  a  more  moderate  velocity,  and  so  forming  the  curved 

t*n. 

So  far,  then,  there  was  no  special  reason  for  preferring  either  theory.  But 
now  a  circumstance  was  noted  which,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  repnlsion 
theory  ia  alone  competent  to  explain.    Wo  must  note  that  the  reasoning 
which  follows,  though  it  presented  itself  independently  to  the  present 
writer,  was  long  before  adduced  by  Professor  Norton,  of  Yale  College,  in 
America,  the  well-known  author  of  the  auroral  theory  of  the  solar  corona. 
The  great  mass  of  the  matter  undergoing  repulsion  was  carried  into  the 
lu^,  bright,  curved  tail.     We  can  conceive  that  in  thus  moving  off,  this 
matter,  being  so  much  greater  in  quantity,  would  be  apt  to  carry  off  along 
with  it,  and,  as  it  were,  entangled  in  its  substance,  portions  of  the  matter 
which  should  have  gone  into  the  small  tail — the  matter,  namely,  on  which 
thtnin's  repulsive  action  was  able  to  act  more  swiftly,  sweeping  it  out  into 
ibiight  lines.     The  matter  thus  carried  away  into  the  wrong  tail,  as  it 
woe,  would  be  always  ready  to  escape  from  tho  entanglement  so  soon  as 
the  matter  which  had  carried  it  off  began,  through  wide  spreading,  to 
leave  it  free.     And  then  at  once  the  sun's  repulsive  action  would  act  upon 
Qiis  matter  precisely  as  on  the  matter  of  tho  same  kind  forming  the 
■tnight  tail ;  it  would  repel  this  matter,  which  had  escaped  from  the  entang- 
ling matter  of  the  curved  tail,  and  sweep  it  away  in  a  straight  line,  so 
Uitt  it  would  form,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  subsidiary  tail,  not  extending  from 
the  head,  but  from  a  particular  part  of  the  curved  tail.     This  happening 
&om  time  to  time,  the  curved  tail  would  manifestly  have  a  number,  of 
■tnight  tails,  or  streamers,  all  extending  on  the  same  side  of  it  as  tho 
ttnught  tail  which  streamed  from  the  head.     Now  this  was  precisely  the 
appearance  presented  by  the  curved  tail  of  Donati's  comet — a  sort  of  combing 
oot,  or  striation,  the  direction  of  the  different  streamers  corresponding 
exactly  with  that  which  would  result  from  the  mode  of  formation  just 
described. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Tyndall's  theory  can  be  reconciled  with  this 
peeoliarity  of  appearance.  For,  if  we  regard  the  straight  tail  as  formed  by 
the  inn's  chemical  rays,  a  portion  of  his  heat  rays  being  absorbed  by 
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the  action  o(  part  of  the  head,  it  wonid  be  necessary  to  snppose  that  the 
other  straight  tails — the  strea-ners,  that  is,  from  the  great  carved  tail — 
were  similarly  formed.     If  this  were  so,  then  at  various  points  along  the 
length  of  the  carved  tail  there  must  have  been  matter  of  the  same  natora 
us  that  matter  in  the  head  to  which  the  chief  straight  tail  is  attribnted. 
But  this  looks  very  like  admitting  that  the  great  tail  consisted  partially  of 
matter  repelled  from  the  head ;  and  if  we  admit  repulsion  at  all,  we  may 
as  well  admit  it  as  entirely  operative.     We  ore  not  indeed  bonnd  to  do 
so ;  in  fact,   in   our  opinion,  one  of  the  most  serious  mistakes  which 
modem  theorisers  in  all  departments  of  science  are  apt  to  make  ia,  Uu 
endeavour  to  explain  phenomena  as  due  to  one  or  other  of  two  or  mon 
causes,  when  in  reality  both  causes  or  several  may  be  in  operation.     Sifll 
it  is  manifest  that,  in  the  present  case,  the  only  positive  evidence  ia  b 
favour  of  the  repulsion  theory,  since,  starting  even  from  Tyndall's  tiiMirj, 
we  find  evidence  of  the  repulsion  of  matter  from  the  head  into  the  grMk 
cnrved  tail. 

We  have  said  nothing  here  of  the  meteoric  theory  of  cometo'r 
because,  so  far  as  is  known,  it  is  the  head  only  of  comets  to  which  tint 
theory  applies.  It  is  known  that  meteors  follow  in  the  track  of  the  htmk, 
that  is,  in  the  same  orbit ;  bat  the  tail  does  not  at  any  time  agrM  ■ 
position  with  the  orbit,  and  we  have  no  sufficient  reason  from  obserraliM 
to  snppose  that  the  tail  consists  of  meteoric  matter,  although  of  cooim  il 
is  quite  possible  that  the  repulsion  by  which  the  tail  seems  to  be  fbrmii 
may  cany  into  the  tail  matter  of  the  same  sort  as  that  oat  of  which  Ua 
meteoric  attendants  are  formed. 

The  observations  made  with  the  spectroscope  and  with  the  polaiiMOM 
upon  the  comet  which  so  lately  adorned  our  skies  have  not  thrown  Mf 
noteworthy  light  on  the  subject.  It  has  been  shown  that  part  of  the  UgM 
of  the  tail  gives  the  same  spoetrttm  as  the  small  comets  h«i«tofor«  o^ 
served — a  spectrum  somewhat  hastily  associated  with  that  of  earUii>— 
and  that  part  of  the  light  is  probably  reflected  snn-light.  Bat  tht 
observations  have  been  imperfect  and  nusatisfactory. 

We  may  still  say,  as  Sir  John  llerschel  lone  since  said, — "  Tbar* 
is,  beyond  question,  some  profound  secret  ac:  '  '  rtatnra  eah 

cemcd  in  the   phenomena  of  comets' tails.     )         .  ot  ton  macli 

to  hope  that  fntnro  observation,  borrowing  every  aid  from  ratiooul 
lation,  grounded  on  tlie  progress  of  physical  Bcionco 
those  branches  of  it  which  relate  to  the  ethcri>»l 
ments),  may  rro  long  enable  us  to  penetrate  tl:  , .  uud  tu 

whether  il  is  really  mailer,  in  tliu  ordinary  ace.  j.. :  •>■  ■  '■"-' 

is  projocttd  from  their  heads  with  such  eitrava)^ant  vel 

tiap«llod,  nt  least  directed  in  its  eoano  by  a  reCareDM  t«i  Uii:  kuu  m«  iu 

fioiut  of  avoidance." 


*  Tbl«  lluerjr  bat  lieeo  rny  faHy  dealt  wiik  in  hsraiw  rslvtuM  iif  tkb  \ 
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ta  this  paper  we  intend  to  follow  the  course  which  the  trial  actaally  took. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  possible  to  improve  the  story  it  tolls  by  throwing  it 
into  another  shape.  But  it  is  also  possible  that  such  a  process  might 
effectually  destroy  its  value  as  aa.  illustration  of  manners  and  superstition 
fiye  hunted  yean  ago. 

We  win  suppose  that  our  readers  have  paid  a  visit  to  the  Chutclet — 
the  Old  Bailey  of  Paris — on  Saturday,  the  80th  of  July,  1890.  Originally 
erected  as  a  tute  de  pont,  to  cover  the  entrance  of  the  city  by  way  of  the 
Bridge  au  Change,  it  consisted  of  a  square  keep,  with  turrets  at  tho 
uigles.  Through  its  centre,  straight  to  tho  bridge,  ran  a  narrow  passage, 
with  heavy  gates  at  its  extremities.  Tho  last  crumbling  remains  of  the 
Chatelet  were  removed  in  1792.  But  four  hundred  years  earlier,  though 
it  was  then  so  ancient  that  the  date  of  its  foundation  had  passed  out  of 
memory,  it  was  still  formidable.  Like  many  another  old  fortification, 
the  course  of  time,  in  removing  it  from  the  outskirts  of  the  city  to  the 
centre,  had  turned  it  into  a  prison.  Having  surveyed  its  massy  walls 
and  grim  old  battlements,  we  penetrate  through  a  number  of  gloomy 
corridors  to  the  Grieche,  or  woman's  cell.  It  is  a  low  vaulted  chamber 
of  considerable  extent — dim,  damp,  and  unclean  exceedingly.  It  has  no 
famitnre :  a  stone  bench  which  runs  round  it  serves  as  a  seat  by  day  and 
a  couch  by  night.  And  yet  this  miserable  lodging  must  bo  paid  for,  at 
the  rate  of  two  deniers  a  night,  by  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  pay  a 
great  deal  more  for  accommodation  hardly  superior  elsewhere.  The 
authorities  do  not  provide  the  prisoners  with  food.  Of  this,  however, 
there  is  seldom  any  scarcity.  Commiseration  for  the  captive  is  one  of 
the  foremost  duties  inculcated  by  medieval  religion,  and  the  bags  which 
hang  from  the  gratings  of  the  Chatelet  are  filled  daily  with  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  charitable.  Besides,  it  is  so  common  for  the  conscientious  to 
traverse  the  city,  at  stated  times,  in  search  of  alms  for  those  in  durance, 
that  contemporary  satire  has  seized  upon  the  practice  as  one  of  the  many 
characteristics  of  hypocrii^. 

The  prisoners  in  the  GriOche  are  variously  occupied.  Some  exchange 
blows,  for  here  not  only  do  they  quarrel,  but  not  unfirequently  carry  their 
contention  to  a  fatal  close.  Some  merely  exchange  coarse  epithets.  Some 
carouse,  for  here  money  will  procure  anything.  And  some — yoke-fellows 
in  iniquity  these — arrange  their  defence,  and  discuss  the  probabilities  of 
conviction.  The  last  is  the  ocenpation  of  the  two  committed  on  the 
efaaige  of  bewitching  and  poiaoning  Hainsellin  Planete  and.  V)l\«  '•(r&a. 
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AgDesot,  of  the  Rae  des  Fossos  St.  Germain.  One  of  th«  two,  Hojgot 
de  la  Barre,  nliiu  du  Coignet,  is  a  hard-featured,  determined-looking 
woman,  between  fifty  and  sixty,  who,  previous  to  her  incarceration,  kept 
a  tavern  of  no  good  repute  in  the  Rue  Froidmantel,  a  street  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Louvre,  as  indeed  are  all  the  streets  mentioned  in  this  trial.  The 
other,  Marion  la  Droituriere,  alias  rEstallec,  is  less  than  half  the  ago  of 
her  companion,  but  of  quite  another  exterior,  being  remarkably  tall  and 
thin.  It  is  evident  that  she  has  been  a  gaudy  bird  at  no  distant  date ; 
but  imprisonment  has  stripped  off  much  of  her  gay  plumage,  and  eontj 
bedraggled  the  rest.  She  is  by  profession  what  we  would  term  ••  n 
unfortunate  " — one  of  the  highest  class,  however,  being  a  member  of  t 
singular  body  attached  to  the  French  court. 

The  gaolers  appear,  and  Miirgot  is  led  up  to  the  hall  of  jadgmenL 
On  this  occasion  the  court  is  composed  of  the  Provost  of  the  Chatelet,  hit 
lieutenant,  his  auditor,  the  King's  advocate,  and  six  other  perm<u^ 
learned  in  the  law,  termed  examiners.     The  preliminary  formalities  tn 
gone  through  and  the  trial  begins.     Margot  is  questioned  on  oath  !»• 
specting  her  former  life.     She  replies  that  she  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Roauno,   in  the   Oastenoia  —  that  for    many  a  year  she    had    led   • 
vagabond  and   on    immoral    life,    "  sometimes    in    one   town,    Roni»> 
times  in   another,"    settling  eventually  in   the   Rue  Froidmantel.     Wi 
may  add  what  was  elicited  bit  by  bit  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  tkrt 
during  the  latter  portion  of  her  career,  the  professions  of  sorceress,  qoM^ 
tind  not  improbably  poisoner,  had  been  conjoined  to  that  of  keeper  of* 
house  of  dubious  repute.  Concerning  the  bewitchment  of  Pknnte  and  til 
wife  she  explains  that  the  man  wag  an  old  acquaintance,  in  the  hal 
frequenting  her  tavern  with  TEstallee,  his  am  if,  up  almost  to  tho  da< 
his  marriage — an  event  which  had  taken  place  but  a  few  weeks  prsTioi 
the  trial.  "  Immediately  after  the  wedding,"  she  goes  on  to  relate,  " 
informed  by  mutual  friends  that  Agnesot  was  aOiicted   with   a  di 
which  caused  her  brain  to  exiide  through  her  eyes,  nose,  ajid  month 
I  was  requested  to  do  something  for  the  poor  woman.     Then  I  bethoi 
me  of  a  certain  secret  which  my  mother  had  tanght  mo  in  roj  yovik, 
and  I  told  those  people  that,  with  God  to  aid,  I  would  soon  rcliere  h*t. 
Taking  a  garland,  composed  of  Lerbs  which  I  hud  purchased  on  the  etv 
of  St.  John  last  past,  I  wont  to  tho  Uue  des  Fosses  St.  Germaia.    0> 
the  way  I  paused  to  gather  n  bunch  of  shepherd'g-pnrso,*  wiiieh  I  a« 
growing  near  the  ho.ttelry  of  Aloni,°on,  close  by  the  Luuvre,  iu>i|  w{!v4i  I 
twined  in  the  garland  as  I  went,     .\dniittcd  to  the  bedside  of 
acquainted  myself,  as  well  as  I  could,  with  her  malady.     Tbi.  „  . 
her.  '  3fon  amif,  I  gave  you  no  garland  for  your  weddiugdey,  bti. 
yoa  one  now,  am^  '  "        ou  cimid  not  wur  •  better  uill.    U 

ia  ■  nrlnnd  (»  i:  'r  any  other  pitmon  npoo  wbqic  • 


•  The  » 
mxident. 


.^.  d  qolnl  faigTCiBent  in  >..,.„ 
1   ui  B>re  itt  •jiyetnues  in  her 
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spell  has  been  laid.'  So  saying,  I  twined  the  garland  round  her  head, 
outside  her  cap.  Then  I  repeated  three  paters,  and  as  many  aves,  and 
crossed  her  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity.  Afterwards  I  said,  '  Twice  have 
I  cast  a  blight  upon  you,  and  thrice  do  I  remove  it,  in  the  name  of  the 
Trinity ! ' "     The  last  sentence  was  a  damning  admission. 

Concerning  Hainsellin,  she  told  that  some  days  preceding  her  visit  to 
his  wife  he  had  called  at  her  tavern  to  request  assistance  for  himself, 
who  was  then  suffering  from  "  fevers,"  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  old 
acquaintance,  she  had  furnished  him  with  a  charm  composed  of  shep- 
herd's-pnrso,  wrapt  up  in  a  white  rag,  which  she  directed  him  to  carry  on 
his  person,  promising  that  it  would  secure  his  recovery  within  eleven 
days. 

To  further  questions  she  replied  that  she  was  totally  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  witchcraft.  When  reminded  of  an  admission  made  by  her  during 
the  examination  preceding  her  committal  for  trial,  she  denied,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  having  ever  said  that  she  knew  Agnesot  to  be  spell- 
bound, or  having  made  any  remark  at  all  concerning  her,  save  that,  within 
three  or  four  days  of  patting  on  the  wreath,  a  notable  change  would  take 
place  in  her  health. 

Having  heard  all  that  Margot  thought  fit  to  state,  the  judges  consulted 
tbenapon.  Then,  "  duly  considering  her  former  life,  the  contradictions 
between  her  various  statements,  the  saspicious  herbs  found  in  her  pos- 
session, the  absurdity  of  a  person  pretending  to  reverse  a  spell  who  did 
not  know  how  to  impose  it,  and  the  extraordinary  admission  contained 
in  her  version  of  the  formula  which  she  had  used  when  placing  the  garland 
on  the  head  of  Agnesot — they  decided  that,  in  the  interests  of  truth  and 
justice,  it  was  necessary  to  put  her  to  the  question." 

!n>e  last  paragraph,  which  we  have  borrowed  pretty  exactly  from  the 
neord,  reads  very  legal  and  logical.  But,  we  beg  to  assure  our  readers 
that  it  meant  absolutely  nothing.  We  have  gone  over  nearly  a  hundred 
reports  of  trials  which  took  place  at  the  Chatelet  about  this  period,  with- 
out finding  a  single  instance  in  which  resort  was  not  had  to  the  question. 

Margot  was  put  to  the  question  forthwith,  "  on  the  little  bed  and  the 
great  one,"  but  not  another  word  could  bo  drawn  from  her.  She  was 
then  released,  chafed,  as  usual,  in  the  kitchen,  and  then  relegated  to  her 
cell.  So  far  she  had  reason  to  consider  herself  safe.  There  was  no 
decisive  evidence  against  her.  She  thought  she  could  trust  her  accomplice 
to  keep  silence,  and  the  old  sinner  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  concerning 
her  own  firmness. 

On  Monday,  August  the  1st,  the  court  reassembled.  There  were 
present  six  members,  two  of  whom  had  not  appeared  at  the  former  sitting. 
This  time  I'Estall^e  was  produced  for  examiuatiun,  and  with  her  several 
dumb  but  rather  dangerous  witnesses,  consisting  of  one  or  two  dried 
herbs,  a  piece  of  moss,  and  a  lock  of  hair,  which  had  been  found  in  her 
box.  She,  too,  was  required  to  give  an  account  of  her  former  life  in  the 
first    instance.    The    moss,    she  stated,  had    been  given  her    as    a 

VOL.  XZZ. — ^RO.  177.  1%. 
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souvenir  by  a  former  paramonr,  nn  Engligh  squire,  who  had  gatbfll^l 
it  with  his  own  hands  by  the  brink  of  a  well  where,  according  to  traditwP 
a  yirgin  had  been  beheaded.  It  was  supposed  to  contain  certain  mj«tie 
virtues,  and  in  return  therefor  she  had  given  the  sqairo  a  lock  of  berbair, 
for  which  scarcely  as  much  conld  bo  said.  One  would  have  thought  that 
sach  a  token  was  hardly  of  the  kind  to  pass  between  people  like  these ;  bat 
such  were  the  good  old  times. 

Concerning  Eainsellin,  rEstallee  was  sufficiently  diffuse.  She  dcclarsd 
without  the  smallest  reserre,  or  regard  for  womanly  or  legal  decomm, 
and  to  the  very  beards  of  those  "  most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  ag- 
niors,"  that  she  had  loved,  still  loved,  and  would  continue  to  lova  hhn 
better  than  any  man  in  the  world,  and,  as  she  added  with  vehement  pas- 
sion, "butter  than  any  man  that  ever  could  be  bom  into  the  world." 
The  tuft  of  hair  was  his.  Onco  on  a  time  when  he  was  leaving  her,  M 
she  thought,  far  too  soon,  she  tried  to  arrest  him  in  a  playful  way.  She 
seized  bis  hood  by  one  of  the  comers  :  he  pulled  against  her,  and  thni 
the  thing  was  torn  off,  and  with  it  these  hairs.  He  escaped  for  the  tim« ; 
but  she  wrapped  up  the  hairs  in  the  fragment  of  red  cloth,  and  rm*.  the 
packet  away  among  the  things  which  she  valued  most. 

She  denied  that  she  had  ever  gathered  any  herbs  for  magicui  purj-.jtpi, 
or  that  she  had  ever  uttered  a  threat  concerning  Hidnsellin.  She  adtnJMii 
that  his  marriage  had  grieved  hor  exceedingly — more,  far  more,  than  laj- 
thing  that  had  ever  before  befallen  her.  And  she  admitted  having  ail 
that  he  would  have  reason  to  me  the  day — not  aa  a  threat,  but  beeaV 
she  knew  full  well  that  never,  never  more  would  he  find  any  womim  il 
this  world  to  sacrifice  herself  for  him  as  she  had  done.  This  was  oU  tM 
she  had  to  say,  and  she  was  sent  back  to  hor  cell. 

The  court  was  by  this  time  increased  to  eleven — the  five  fneb  maoh 
bers  probably  having  been  all  attracted  to  the  Chutclet  by  the  oRoml 
interest  which  the  trial  began  to  assume.  A  good  deal  of  dis«QHtai 
among  the  judges  followed  the  departure  of  Marion.  Its  verj  leofft 
shows  that  it  was  not  altogether  unfavourable  to  her.  In  the  end  ti  «M 
decided  that  she,  too,  should  be  put  to  the  tortnro,  but  not  ontO  Haigrt 
had  been  subjected  thereto  a  second  time.  The  crone  therefor*  ml 
summoned,  and  stretched  on  tbo  rack.  But  the  stem  peraiuaiaiia  tif  ftt 
small  bed  and  the  great  one  hod  not  th«  smallest  effect  on  her  obsUaaiej. 
So  ended  the  doings  of  the  day. 

There  was  no  court  on  Tuesday ;  but  on  Wednesday,  the  drd  ti 
August,  its  members  assembled  to  the  number  of  mtvq,  and  Atanoa  HM 
lod  before  it.  The  proceedings  opened  with  o  little  *'  tataa^"  TDita  lite 
principal  torturer,    Ondin  do   It':>cliofort,  eeizod  the  voottn  '  m 

hnr   for  tbe   iron  coiii'.b,  cbe  liiir«t  Oom  his  gTMp,  ndtlCn'  '  ^^ 

sir  i-tratoH  to  not  a  littlo  of  her  mind.     She  wataixl  tti 

«iii:  .■.-..  i-vfUirt'S  and  interjections,  tu  "mind  what  tb'^-  ' 
de«ling  Ibnii  with  a  vrontan  of  good  fame."     8h«i  dro 
eanutilae**,  that  she  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  rl  ^H 
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her.     And  she  dosed  u  neat  an  oration  as  was  ever  deliTered  under  sach 
aranmstanees,  vith  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Parliament. 

Sneh  an  appeal,  even  from  such  lips,  was  not  to  be  disregarded.  The 
mrk  of  tortnre  ynm  snspended,  and  notice  of  the  appeal  was  transmitted 
to  the  body  oonoemed,  which,  as  it  happened,  was  sitting  at  that  moment. 
The  message  reeeiTed  prompt  attention,  and  the  messengers — the  hononr- 
Me  and  learned  Master  Pierre  Lesclot,  and  the  merely  learned  Master 
Onillamne  Porel — both  members  of  the  Court  of  Parliament,  as  wall 
as  of  the  Court  of  the  Chatelet — were  sent  back  on  the  instant,  with 
fiiU  powers  to  decide  as  to  the  validity  of  the  appeal.  So  quickly  was 
•Q  this  done,  that  the  examination  was  resumed  and  carried  through  the 
tamainder  of  the  stage  that  same  day.  Clearly  old  French  law  had  not 
yet  pat  on  those  tedious  forms  of  which  Hamlet  complains  so  bitterly. 

Her  appeal  being  disallowed,  Marion  was  placed  on  the  rack — ^bnt  no 
farther  eonfession  could  be  drawn  from  her.  She  was  then  removed,  and 
Maigot  was  brought  up  from  the  Grieche,  and  tortured  for  the  third  time. 
Xhe  old  tavern-keeper,  however,  proved  no  more  yielding  than  heretofore, 
and  the  court  adjourned. 

The  next  day  I'Estallee  was  ordered  to  be  questioned  by  water.  This 
tistare  was  much  the  same  in  1390  as  when  it  was  witnessed  by  Evelyn, 
m  the  same  place,  in  1661.  Here,  according  to  the  diarist  of  Say's 
Cbmrt,  the  wrists  of  the  male&ctor  were  bound  with  a  strong  rope,  or 
SDaU  cable,  to  an  iron  ring  in  the  wall,  about  four  feet  from  the  floor. 
Then  his  feet  were  fastened  with  another  cable  "  about  five  foot  farther 
than  his  utmost  length,  to  another  ring  on  the  floor  of  the  room.  Thus 
mpended,  yet  lying  but  aslant,  they  slid  an  horse  of  wood  under  the 
rape  that  bound  his  feet,  which  so  exceedingly  stiffened  it,  as  served  the 
JeOov's  joints  in  miserable  sort,  drawing  him  out  at  length  in  an  extraor- 
tSnaij  manner,  he  having  only  a  pair  of  linen  drawers  on  his  naked  body. 
Then  they  questioned,  which  not  confessing,  they  put  a  higher  horse 
under  the  rope,  to  increase  the  torture  and  extension.  In  this  agony, 
confessing  nothing,  the  executioner  with  a  horn — just  such  as  they  drench 
horses  with — stuck  the  end  of  it  into  his  month,  and  poured  the  quantity 
of  two  backets  of  water  down  his  throat  and  over  him,  which  so  pro- 
digioosly  swelled  him,  as  would  have  pitied  and  affrighted  any  one  to  see. 
.  .  .  It  represented  to  me  the  intolerable  sufferings  which  our  Blessed 
Savionr  most  needs  undergo  when  His  body  was  hanging  with  all  its 
weight  upon  the  Cross."  The  torture  thus  faithfully  described  was  so 
terrible  that  few  ever  endured  it  beyond  the  first  stage,  and  so  it  happened 
in  this  instance.  Before  a  single  drop  of  water  could  be  poured  upon  her 
Marion  was  vanquished  by  her  sufferings,  and  entreated  to  be  released, 
promising  to  tell  all.  Her  desire  was  complied  with.  "  Then,"  writes 
the  grefficr,  with  nauseous  affectation  of  mildness,  "  without  the  sHghtest 
constraint  of  the  gehenne  " — the  appropriate  name  by  which  judicial 
torture  was  known — "she  confessed  all  that  she  had  ever  practised  of 
philtre  or  witchcraft." 

16—^ 
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Fonr  months,  or  thereabouts,  before,  she  and  Marion  la  Dayme,  a 
Fleming,  and  a  daughter  of  sin  like  herself,  "being  together  diinkiiig 
and  disconrsmg  of  their  lovers,"  she,  I'Estallue,  held  forth  in  praise  of 
Hainsellln  as  the  dearest,  tendorest,  most  loveable  sweetheart  in  the  woiUL' 
La  Dayme  was  equally  warm  in  eulogising  one  Jehan  de  Savoy,  who  held 
the  honourable  post  of  tailor  to  the  Duchess  of  Touraine.  As  thus  tiaj 
conversed,  the  Fleming  communicated  a  secret  whereby  a  lover  might  ha 
made  more  loving.  The  greffier  has  given  it  at  full  length,  and,  like 
other  such  secrets,  it  is  perfectly  vile  and  disgusting.  But  TEstall^e  wu 
a  daughter  of  sin,  and  besides  infatuated  to  insanity  with  Hainsellin.  She 
therefore  put  it  immediately  in  practice,  thongh  with  the  atmost  faimen, 
since  she  applied  it  to  herself  also.  Thus  she  gave  good  proof  of  ihs 
excess  of  passion  that  possessed  her — by  desiring  to  render  it  still  mors 
excessive.  The  utter  worthlessness  of  the  stuff  was  soon  apparent.  Ib 
a  day  or  two  it  came  to  her  knowledge  that  Hainsellin  was  affianced  to 
another ;  and  worse  still,  that  the  wedding-day  was  at  hand.  Then  she 
hastened  to  la  Barre — the  prime  confidante  of  this,  the  amour  of  her  Ufo 
— in  a  state  of  frenzy.  The  hag  attempted  to  soothe  her  with  old  sawi— 
dwelling  especially  on  one  which  said  that  no  good  ever  came  of  a  ma- 
riage  between  two  ribalds,*  from  which  it  would  seem  that  HainsalEn 
had  promised  to  wed  his  amie.  As  usual,  wise  saw  failed  to  curb  ynii 
passion,  and  the  tavern-keeper'  was  compelled  to  resort  to  anolte 
device.  Binding  the  furious  woman  by  oath  on  oath — ^never  to  brea&l 
a  syllable  of  the  secret  about  to  be  disclosed,  she  whispered  that  Ai 
was  well  acquainted  with  an  art  greatly  dreaded  in  those  strup 
times.  She  went  on  to  mutter  that  she  was  willing  to  exeroM 
it  in  Marion's  favour,  somewhat  in  pity,  but  more  in  friendshf, 
and,  as  it  proved,  a  little  for  reward.  Before,  however,  prooeeding  to 
such  an  extremity,  Margot  advised  her  client  to  try  a  mode  of  reealliDg 
truant  lovers  to  their  allegiance,  which,  as  she  asseverated,  she  had  never 
known  to  fail.  It  consisted  of  a  powder,  absurdly  composed,  part  of 
which  was  to  be  mixed  with  wine,  and  part  wrapt  np  in  a  down  fallow. 
Of  the  wine  the  lovers  were  to  partake.  As  to  the  pillow,  it  was  to  be 
reserved  for  Hainsellin's  use  alone,  for  the  touch  of  a  female  cheek  woold 
quite  dispel  its  virtues.  L'Estalloe  observed  the  directions  very  exactly. 
And  Hainsellin  gave  her  full  opportunity  :  for,  with  unutterable  meanness, 
this  consummate  sneak  kept  up  his  acquaintance  with  the  ribald  to  the 
very  last.  "  But,"  sighed  the  impassioned  girl,  "  this  philtre  proved  at 
useless  as  the  other.  I  saw  very  clearly  that  Hainsellin  loved  just  as 
ever,  and  not  a  particle  more  fondly." 

Then  rEstalluo  went  on  to  speak  of  the  wreath — or  rather  wreaths,  for 
there  had  been  two.  Visiting  the  market  on  the  eve  of  St.  John  to  pni- 
chase  some  roses  d'ouUre  mer,  and  some  other  flowers,  "  wherewith  to 
decorate  her  person,  as  was  the  custom  of  yoong  women  at  that  kuob," 
she  bought,  among  the  rest,  a  bunch  of  that  weed  of  dark  repnta,  ship- 

*  "Pen  de  gents  ont  espootc  dcs  amies,  qui  ne  s'en  soyent  lepentii."- 
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herd'»-pnise.  On  her  return  from  the  market  she  called,  as  usual,  at  the 
teT«m.  Then  Maigot  observed  the  shepherd's-porBe,  and  said  that,  by 
ili  means,  she  eoold  work  in  snch  form  as  shonld  cause  Hainsellin  to 
■bandon  the  vife  he  was  about  to  wed,  and  return  to  Marion.  The  weed 
m  need  hardly  say  at  once  changed  hands,  and  a  bargain  was  struck. 
The  beldame  promised  to  weave  the  shepherd's-purse  into  two  garlands, 
ona  for  the  bridegroom  and  the  other  for  the  bride,  which  would  certainly 
afbet  the  pnrpose  which  I'Estallce  had  so  much  at  heart. 

At  last  arrived  the  week  preceding  Haineellin's  wedding.  It  was  fixed 
for  the  Sunday,  and  on  the  Thursday  or  Friday  before,  she  could  not 
well  remember  which,  Marion  called  on  her  friend.  Margot  bade  her 
hope  on,  repeated  her  promise  respecting  the  garlands,  renewed  the  oaths 
to  seeresy  of  the  unhappy  ribald,  and  imposed  another  to  the  effect  that 
she  would  bring  as  many  customers  as  she  could  to  the  tavern.  Then  she 
whispered  that  the  garlands  would  be  ready  on  the  Sunday,  when  Marion 
would  receive  them,  along  with  ample  directions  for  their  use. 

Here,  as  often  in  the  course  of  this  report,  the  dull,  dry  greffier  becomes 
a  moat  attractive  story  teller.  It  is  unintentionally  indeed  ;  he  merely 
giTea  the  more  important  items  of  the  evidence  in  the  usual  matter-of-fact 
■tyle  of  such  people.  But  the  details,  like  all  those  into  which  human 
foaiiDg  enters  deeply,  possess  an  interest  of  their  own  which  needs  no  aid 
fnm  the  artifices  of  stjle. 

The  confession  went  on  to  relate — how  on  tbo  morning  of  the  Sunday, 
iriien  her  amie  was  to  wed,  Marion  rose  early — how,  sitting  sadly  by  her 
lattice,  she  saw  Hainsellin  pass  and  saluted  him — how,  when  the  marriage 
laoor  drew  nigh,  she  felt  constrained  to  go  and  witness  the  procession  on 
ita  my  to  church — how  she  followed  it  thither,  and  remained,  with  what 
foeliog  we  shall  not  attempt  to  guess,  until  the  ceremony  was  over — how, 
wiien  it  was  over,  she  stepped  forward  before  the  company,  with  that 
stoicism  which  intensost  passion  can  so  strangely  assume,  and  saluted  the 
pair,  "  lien  et  doucemeiit," — how  afterwards  she  accompanied  the  party 
back  to  the  hostelry  of  Alcuron,  where  it  was  to  spend  the  day  in  revelry 
—and  bow,  quitting  it  at  the  door  of  the  hostelry,  she  returned  to  her 
lonely  chamber. 

To  Marion  that  day  was  emphatically  tbo  day  of  darkness  which, 
according  to  old-world  superstition,  everybody  is  compelled  to  undergo  at 
least  once  in  life.  A  miserable  day,  a  terrible  day,  a  day  of  impotent  fury, 
hopeless  sorrow,  and  withering  remorse,  ever}'  one  of  whose  incidents  bums 
its  impression  deep  into  the  memory. 

In  her  chamber,  I'Estal^e  remained  for  hours — brooding  over  guilty 
woes,  and  writhing  under  the  lashes  of  the  Furies.  There,  in  the  very  focus 
of  human  suffering,  she  sat,  the  realisation  of  the  picture  so  powerfully 

painted  in  the  Giaour — 

Darkness  above,  despair  1)eneatli, 
Arunnd  her  flame,  within  her  death. 

"  Two  hours  after  midday  "  she  bethought  her  of  the  promise  of  la 
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Barre,  and  burried  to  the  Rue  Froidmontel,  where  she  condncted  herself 
as  one  possessed — wringing  her  hands,  gestnring  wildly,  rending  her 
hair  and  her  garments,  and  sending  forth  fierce  complaints  trbich  were 
not  altogether  without  foundation.  From  the  evidence  it  appears  that 
Hainsellin  dealt  with  her  as  sach  scoundrels  deal  with  such  women.  Ha 
had  used  her  money  as  unscrupulously  as  her  affections.  He  was  eren 
indebted  to  her  for  his  life.  In  a  dangerous  illness,  wherein  he  had  no  on* 
else  to  look  to  and  no  other  shelter  for  his  head,  she  had  conveyed  him  lo 
her  lodging  and  nursed  him  herself  carefully  and  tenderly  back  to  health. 
Poor  I'Estallce  I  wicked  she  was,  and  immoral  in  the  extreme,  bat  still 
thoroughly  devoted  and  self-sacrificing — excellent  in  that  which  makes  the 
most  excellent  quality  of  woman — who  does  not  pity  her  ? 

Having  subsided  into  something  like  composure,  Marion  was  agkb 
sworn  to  secresy  by  the  beldame,  and  the  garlands  were  produced.  "  Hold- 
ing them  in  her  left  hand,"  narrated  the  unfortunate,  "  she  crossed  them 
with  her  right,  while  she  muttered  over  them  some  words  too  low  for  XDt 
to  hear.  Then  she  banded  them  to  me  with  those  directions — '  Go  to  the 
hostelry  where  the  marriage  feast  is  belJ,  and  when  you  see  the  married 
couple  join  in  the  dance,  make  some  excuse — such  as  stooping  to  tie  jooi 
shoe,  or  to  pick  up  something  you  have  dropped — which  will  enable  yo« 
to  place  the  garlands  in  their  way  without  exciUng  attention.  If  joa  W 
manage  that  they  shall  tread  upon  them,  I  promise  you  that  yoor  wkk 
shall  be  accomplished.'  " 

Here,  as  Marion  asserted,  she  was  seized  with  a  scrapie.  She,  wbMl 
life  was  one  round  of  mortal  sin,  actually  shrank  from  imperilling  htt 
precious  soul  by  following  the  instructions  of  the  ogress.  That  the  acrafb 
was  real  we  do  not  doubt ;  over  and  over  again  have  we  witnessed  tba  Ukk 
But  when  Margot  answered  her  that  the  garlands  were,  and  would  reaialB, 
perf«cUy  harmless  to  every  one'  but  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride,  YtU 
semples  evaporated,  and  she  consented  to  go  through  with  the  torcen-. 

Concealing  the  things  beneath  her  dress,  Marion  hastened   to  ihta 
festive  scene.     There  she  found  the  company  footing  it  with  plebti^^l 
vigour.     And  there,  thanks  to  the  easy  manners  of  thu  period,  nhfl  ioofli 
no  difficulty  in  joining  the  dance — having  a  partner  whom  the  greffier  kM 
not  forgotten  to  describe  with  excruciating  precision  as  one-eyed  TbooMh 
a  fii    ■'■  r\ant  of  the  Duke  of  Touraine.     A'  '  "  '-laaelo 

prci'  !, -t  that  habit  peculiar  to  the  law,  m  i  Uddog 

advantage  of  tho  trial  of  a  thorongh-pacvd  scoundrel  to  consign  to  iiniaai^ 
tnlity  all  tho  more  unpleasant  peculiarities  uf  respectabU  peopla. 

In  the  course  uf  the  ovuniug,  Marion  umnngcd  to  deposit  her  fl»lini^«. 
Having  no  further  basiuess  there,  she  went  home  lo  supper ;  and  after 

VQppor    she   hasteut'<l    t<'i    tliC'    IfiVMU    iu    rrnorl    [irL>L'iL-9s.    tiiiil    f«t    i&ir^ln 

ftHorcd  of  roccesK. 

The  Monday  umi  i  ucsiluy  lolJo"  m  ub 

oxcnrsion  to  Moutmurtre.      There   i-  nowfy 

nuuried  led  bar  to  think  that  tbo  spell  had  (ailed.  She  rvCunted,  Hum 
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tofujaaxeeedlnglj  downcast,  to  be  reassured  bja  report — a  true  one,  as 
it  luppened — that  bride  and  bridegroom  were  ill,  the  latter  alarmingly. 
Hub,  with  the  addition  of  a  conversation  in  which  the  ogress  continued 
to  land  her  nostmms  and  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  her  dupe,  was  the 
cod  of  this  unparalleled  confession. 

Margot  was  confronted  with  Marion,  whose  depositions  were  read 
OT«r  to  her.  To  eTeiything  contained  therein  the  crone  gave  the  most 
unqnalified  eontradiction.  "And  saying  and  affirming  upon  her  oath 
thai  the  deponent  had  lied  most  maliciously  and  foully,  she  ehaUenged 
tie  utid  Marion  to  tingU  combat,  and  tlirew  down  her  gage." 

Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  peculiar  form  of  trial,  termed  by 
batUe,  was  then  in  full  swing.  Not  quite  four  years  before,  all  Paris  had 
witneaied  the  celebrated  duel  between  Carouge  and  Legris ;  and  though 
it  was  usual  for  women  who  challenged,  or  accepted  challenge,  to  appear 
in  the  lists  by  deputy,  they  were  at  full  liberty,  as  many  instances  show, 
to  lefnse  championship,  and  do  battle  in  person.* 

In  this  instance  the  duel  was  at  once  refused.  Then  Margot  attempted 
to  prove  an  alibi  with  respect  to  the  events  which  told  most  heavily 
•gainst  her,  but  managed  merely  to  elicit  further  proof  thereof.  This, 
however,  was  not  yet  considered  convincing ;  and,  to  procure  what  was 
needed,  it  was  determined  to  torture  both  the  prisoners  once  more. 
They  began  with  Marion,  who  adhered  to  her  last  confession.  She, 
therefore,  was  soon  released  from  the  rack,  which  closed  the  proceedings 
fiv  that  day. 

On  Saturday  the  prisoners  were  re-examined.  Marion  confirmed  her 
confession,  and  attributed  her  early  denials  to  the  oaths  which  the 
ogms  had  induced  her  to  take,  and  also  to  the  persuasions  of  the  latter 
daring  their  confinement  together.  She  added,  that  her  tortured  and 
weakened  limbs  had  given  her  good  cause  to  regret  her  obstinacy. 

Margot  was  now  ordered  to  be  questioned  by  water ;  and  here,  like 
her  predecessor,  she  gave  way  before  a  single  drop  of  the  fluid  could  bo 
employed.  Her  confession  was  as  ample  as  could  be  desired ;  it  was  in 
great  part  a  recapitulation  of  that  of  I'Estallee.  What  was  now  therein 
reCsRed  exclusively  to  matters  of  sorcery,  and  ran  as  follows : — When 
about  to  deliver  the  garland  to  Marion,  she  described  herself  as  calling 
up  the  demon  in  these  words :  "  Enemy,  I  conjure  thee,  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  thou  come 
hither  to  me  1 "  "  Then,"  said  she,  "  I  made  a  third  and  smaller  gar- 
land, which  I  threw  on  a  bench  behind  me.  Immediately  afterwards, 
when  I  was  about  to  cross  the  larger  garland,  I  saw,  at  my  elbow,  an 
enemy  of  the  form  and  fashion  of  the  enemies  who  appear  in  the  passion 
plays,  with  the  exception,  that  this  one  had  no  horns.  He  asked  what  I 
wanted  with  him.  I  replied,  'I  give  you  yonder  garland  on  condition 
that  you  plague  Hainsellin  and  his  wife  in  such  a  way  that  Marion  shall 

*  See  Tbb  Cobmoix  MAGAZimt  for  December  1 870,  p.  737. 
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have  fall  reparation  for  the  strongs  they  have  done  her.'  Then  the  enemy 
departed,  bearing  with  him  the  little  garland.  I  saw  him  fly  ont  thnragh 
a  window  that  was  open  in  ,the  ^chamber  with  a  noise  like  a  whirlwind, 
and  I  was  mnch  afraid." 

Being  qneetioned  still  farther  of  the  invocation  of  fiends — a  matter 
concerning  which  the  judges  displayed  an  extremely  puerile  curiosity- 
she  replied  by  relating  a  circumstance  which  had  occurred  some  twenfy- 
four  years  before.  "  Being  in  the  fields  under  Montmartre,  with  a  daughter 
of  sin  like  myself,  we  began  to  tell  of  our  lovers.  Then  this  girl,  vhe 
was  a  Fleming,  but  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  taught  me  hov  to 
invoke  the  devil.  And  then  and  there  did  I  invoke  him  as  she  instraeted, 
crying  out,  '  Devil,  guard  ,and  aid  me  and  my  lover  (whom  I  named), » 
that  he  may  never  love  any  but  myself  I '  When  I  had  spoken,  some- 
body, whom  I  conid  not  see,  replied,  and  in  my  terror  I  ran  and  hid 
myself  in  a  little  hut  that  we  had  constructed  mth  turf  and  brambles." 

Concerning  the  Satanic  portion  of  the  old  tavern -keeper's  confession, 
it  is  but  right  to  remark  that  her  judges  had  evidently  made  up  their 
minds  that  something  of  the  kind  must  have  occnrred,  and  that  they 
were  as  evidently  determined  to  tear  that  something  from  her  lips,  even 
though  they  should  rack  her  asunder  in  the  process.  The  victim  of  ha 
own  cunning  and  sordidness  saw  clearly  that  her  fate  was  decided,  and,  to 
preserve  her  wretched  limbs  from  unnecessary  suffering,  she  concocted 
the  stories  whose  outlines  we  have  given. 

On  Sunday,  Margot  was  re-examined  alone  ;  and  on  Monday,  in  com- 
pany with  Marion.  She  was  found  to  adhere  steadily  to  her  confession; 
nor  did  her  companion  recall^aught  that  she  had  said. 

Finally,  on  Thursday,  the  9th  of  August,  the  pair  were  bronght  np 
for  judgment.  The  court  was  a  full  one,  numbering  full  twenty  members. 
They  were  unanimous  in  condemning  la  Barre  to  be  exposed  in  the 
pillory,  and  then  burnt  as  a  witch.  With  respect  to  I'Estallue,  there  was 
a  difference  of  opinion.  Five  of  her  judges  would  fain  have  sabstittited 
banishment  for  the  fatal  penalty  ;  but,  as  three-fourths  of  the  assembled 
sages  voted  for  death,  the  merciful  intentions  of  the  minority  were  frustrated. 
The  sentence  was  executed  on  the  instant.  Years  had  yet  to  elapse  before 
the  exertions  of  a  great  penitent,  who  in  his  day  had  been  a  mighty  sinner, 
Pierre  Craon,  could  succeed  in  procuring  for  criminals  condemned  to 
death  the  solace  offered  by  religion.  The  two,  therefore,  were  hnrried 
from  the  judgment-hall  to  the  pillory,  and  thence  to  the  stake  and  their 
long  account — 

Unhnnsel'd,  unanointed,  nnanel'd  : 

No  reckoning  made, 

With  all  their  iai]ierfcctions  on  their  head. 

As  to  Hainsellin  Planeto,  who  repaid  the  sacrifices  and  rid  himself  of 
the  importunities  of  a  devoted  mistress  by  doing  her  to  death,  no  further 
mention  is  made  of  him. 
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Ag  one  of  the  great  foreninners  of  the  most  glorionB  era  in  English  litera- 

tue,  Christopher    Marlowe    would    be   deserving   of   recognition  and 

eoniideration  if  from  that  circmnstance  alone.    When  this  scholar  of 

Ctmbridge  University  first  began  to  sing  those  nnmbers  which  were 

kftenrards  to  make  him  jnstly  distinguished,  the  rich  fall  song  of  old  Dan 

Ghaaeer  had  well  nigh  died  away,  or  at  least  was  almost  exclusively 

tluriihed  by  those  whose  tastes  and  pursuits  were  of  a  purely  literary 

ehineter.    Shakspeare,  though  living,  had  as  yet  given  no  intimation  of 

(bit  majestic  strength  of  wing  which  he  afterwards  attained.     The  specn- 

Ittion  may,  we  believe,  be  accepted  as  indubitably  correct,  that  the  fame 

of  the  work  of  Marlowe  had  reached  his  ear  before  he  attempted  the  writing 

of  tragedy;  bat  the  death  of  the  subject  of  this  article  occurred  before  the 

fndoction  of  most  of  those  dramas — certainly  the  ripest  of  them — which 

U8  now  associated  with  the  name  of  the  sublime  poet  of  Stratford.    That 

the  author  of  Hamlet  was  more  than  acquainted  with  Marlowe's  name  is 

in  assured  fact,  not  only  because  the  ruling  literary  spirit  of  that  age,  Ben 

Jonson,  had  passed  upon  him  a  high  encomium,  but  for  the  reason  that 

Shakspeare  himself  made  quotations  of  certain  expressions  in  his  plays. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  of  all  the  poets  immediately  introductory  to  the 

Eliabethan  period,  Marlowe  exhibited  the  largest  promise,  and  developed 

the  highest  genius.    In  truth,  to  read  his  works  and  remember  at  the 

same  time  that  the  writer  had  "  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil "  at  the  age 

of  twenty-nine,  we  are  struck  not  only  with  the  wondrous  fulness  of  his 

mind,  bat  the  wealth  of  his  intellectual  and  poetic  gifts.  To  be  the  author, 

when  a  mere  youth,  of  several  plays  which  are  worthy  of  being  associated 

with   those  of  the  world's  greatest  dramatist  may  well  entitle  him  to 

reverential  regard.    But,  in  addition  to  the  claim  he  has  upon  us  as 

the  principal  link  between  a  bygone  and  a  coming  age,  there  is  another 

light  in  which  Marlowe  may  be  viewed,  and  honour  put  upon  his  name. 

His  "  mighty  line  "  has  been  referred  to  again  and  again  by  historians 

and  critics  since  it  first  earned  the  praise  of  that  learned  brother  of  the 

dramatic  craft  already  cited ;  but  as  a  well-ascertained  matter  it  was  the  only 

"  line  "  of  blank  verse  warranting  the  name  till  his  immediate  successors 

raised  the  art  of  dramatic  poetry  to  its  most  exalted  height.    Halting  and 

defective  to  the  last  degree  as  was  the  blank  verse  in  vogue  at  the  period 

when  Marlowe  first  began  to  write,  ho  speedily  showed  it  to  be  capable  of 

a  perfection  which  had  never  yet  been  dreamt  of.    His  verse  is  frequently 

noticeable  for  its  dignity  and  impressiveness,  and  bat  very  rarely  for  its 
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weakness  and  gracelessneBS.  Occasionally,  as  with  most  writers,  ho  Ifians 
the  impression  that  he  has  not  fully  grasped  his  subject  before  commitiiog 
himself  to  its  treatment,  and  bis  work  loses  in  proportion  and  sym- 
metry ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  his  dramas  are,  to  an  exceedingly  small 
degree  only,  open  to  the  objection  of  crudity  and  meanness.  Ho  eu 
tread  the  stage  as  a  king,  when  the  monarch's  sttp  is  required. 

A  benignant  face  looks  out  upon  ns  as  we  contemplate  the  connlenanM 
of  this  early  dramatist.  He  seems  invested  with  a  calm  which  is  in 
strange  keeping  with  his  brief  and  tragic  career.  Eyes  which  heaja  softlj 
as  those  of  woman  shine  beneath  a  noble  expanse  of  brow,  and  tho 
whole  face  is  full  of  conscious  power  and  repose.  Yet  he  spent  bis  time, 
as  we  ore  informed,  between  inditing  dramas  and  fighting  in  polhooses — 
at  least  such  are  the  two  salient  facts  preserved  for  posterity  in  hia  metgn 
biography.  But  wo  cannot  help  thinking  that  great  injustice  is  done  to  faim 
from  the  fact  that  so  few  details  of  his  life  are  known.  While  his  Baoguiot 
temperament,  quick  passions,  and  probable  devotion  to  the  bottU  it 
sundry  seasons,  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  miserable  qoaml 
which  led  to  bis  untimely  death,  there  may,  after  all,  have  been  a  n^ 
stratum  of  nobility  of  heart  and  life  for  which  he  has  received  no  ettfSL 
It  is  impossible  to  believe,  even  without  pinning  our  faith  to  a  podtHt 
reading  of  character  by  physiognomical  signs,  which  we  shonld  roltueto 
do,  after  studying  the  man's  work,  generous  impulses,  and  eJoqnent  (Ma- 
tures, that  he  could  have  been  the  mere  sensaalist  he  has  been  sometimM 
described,  a  being  in  whom  the  brute  ever  held  the  dominant  swaj; 
Thero  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  he  was  irretrievably  depraved,  bat 
much  indirovt,  yet  strong,  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Distinguisbod  at  • 
very  early  age  for  his  learning,  and  the  author  of  so  much  ripe  work  •!  • 
period  when  most  men  only  begin  to  take  the  pen  in  hand,  it  is  a  mattir 
of  sheer  incompatibility  that  he  could  have  served  at  the  shrino  of  Batf 
chns  and  that  of  the  drama  with  equal  fervour.  A  temporary  abemtkn 
might  now  and  then  have  seized  him,  which  in  fact  is  thus  duly  n* 
corded,  when  the  madness  of  intoxication  filled  the  brain:  a  thing  not  T197 
strange  in  a  time  when  the  reins  of  literary  men  generally  were  too  1 
heated  by  the  blood  of  the  grape.  Marlowo  iinqnestionnbly  has  tho  1 
tation  of  having  been  both  a  free  and  evU  Uver  ;  but  in  dealing  with  tbcta 
a«cu8Rtious,  and  weighing  them  with  candonr,  it  must  not  be  for^gottao 
that  by  far  the  major  part  of  them  wore  preferred  by  his  pergonal  enenaaa« 
To  snpport  him  in  his  theory  as  regards  the  1  iianifostation*  of 

genius  at  tli«  comiucncement  of  the  period  of  1  ssanoo,  M.  Tame 

haa  adopted  the  worst  of  the  charges  made  against  the  dramolint,  and  ta 
the  most  wholesale  manner.  From  these  chnri"  '  '  -  nblj  instituted  a 
comparison  betwuvn  the  ehoractor  of  tbu  man  rki.     Tk«  otO' 

paneoD  is  very  ingenious,  .«  it  i* 

not  necessarily,  but  only  pro;  ..^ ^.  —  , .  n,.,rrt 

than  a  mere  eurioaity  of  criticism.    The  t«bdeney  lu  < 

of  penoaal  idioiynencj  and  psyobological  impressiouii  kJl  tiium  Um       ^M 
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of  Eogliah  tnthors,  is  one  that  is  very  strong  in  M.  Taine,  and  it  is  too  &e- 
foently  a«en  carried  to  excess.    His  criticism  on  Marlowe,  summed  up 
into  one  sentenoe— if  we  may  exercise  the  hardihood  of  thus  summarily 
dealing  with  it — ^is  to  the  iblioyring  effect :  He  was  a  wild,  fiery  spirit, 
itteily  incapable  of  self  government,  or  of  being  governed  by  anybody 
dte ;  and  his  work  reflects  the  bombast,  the  recklessness,  and  the  violence 
of  his  own  nature.    To  a  great  extent  this  may  be  true  of  Marlowe,  but  it 
mut  not  be  accepted  as  exhaustive  of  either  side  of  the  question.    Jnst 
u  there  is  a  great  deal  more  in  his  writings  than  M.  Taine  has  indicated, 
BO  also  there  may  have  been  a  great  deal  more  in  the  man  than  those 
Mlient  eharaoteristies  which,  when  observed  at  all  anywhere,  are  beheld 
ia  veiy  glaring  prominence.    He  had  a  tolerable  endowment  of  noisy 
nee,  but  he  may  also  have  possessed  a  sufficient  amount  of  quiet  virtue. 
That  is  the  point  we  care  to  contend  for  at  the  present  moment ;  and  as 
Kmething  more  must  be  said  touching  Marlowe's  character  and  religious 
news  at  a  later  stage,  we  shall  halt  as  regards  the  matter  at  this  juncture. 
Bom  exactly  two  months  before  Shakspcare,  Marlowe  first  looked  out 
iqion  the  world  at  Canterbury  on  February  26,   1564.     In  that  most 
ettraetive  of  cathedral  cities  his  father  resided,  pursuing,  according  to 
anno  assnrances  that  we  have,  the  humble  trade  of  a  shoemaker.    Other 
lothorities,  however,  whose  evidence  is  more  worthy  to  be  relied  upon,  de- 
seribe  him  as  the  clerk  of  8t.  Maries.     Christopher  was  one  of  five  chil- 
dren, the  others  being  two  sons  and  two  daughters.     It  is  jnst  possible 
that  the  father's  employment  in  connection  with  the  church  was  of  some 
unstance  to  him  in  procuring  education  for  his  children,  in  addition  to 
the  other  advantages  which  residence  in  a  cathedral  city  affords  in  this 
iMpect.     Several  centuries  ago  the  latter  consideration  was  one  of  much 
jinportance,  as  a  school  was  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  cathedral.    Mar- 
lowe,  too,  may   also  have  found  friends  amongst  the  clergy  of  Can- 
torbniy,  who  divined  in  him  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  and  who 
determined  to  assist  in  its  cnltivatioa  accordingly.   But,  be  that  as  it  may, 
he  was  not  one  to  lose  the  natural  advantages  amidst  which  he  was 
placed.     He  had  within  reach  all  the  pleasures  of  the  country  life  respect- 
ing which  the  poets  sing  so  freely,  and  at  the  same  time  there  were  grand 
architectural  beauties  constantly  in  view  which  could  not  fail  to  leave 
upon  his  soul  impressions  of  awe  and  grandeur.     There  are  certain  points 
in  connection  with  Marlowe's  life  at  Canterbury  which  remain  in  a  state  of 
dubiousness  even  to  this  day,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Dyce,  Cun- 
ningham, and  others  to  elucidate  them.     The  first-named  biographer 
quotes  an  extract  from  the  Treasurer's  accounts  of  the  King's  School  which 
proves  that  Marlowe  was  a  scholar  from  Michaelmas,  1578,  to  Michael- 
mas, 1579.     To  demonstrate  the  difficulties  of  constructing  history,  or  of 
tracing  it,  however,  it  is  stated  that  the  accounts  themselves  for  the  greater 
part  of  this  very  year  named  and  for  the  preceding  and  subsequent  years  are 
all  missing.    It  is  somewhat  cheering,  nevertheless,  amidst  this  Sahara  of 
nnaseertained  and  onaseertainable  Imowledge,  to  come  upon  the  basis  of 
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positive  asgnrance  that  oar  dramatist  was  entered  at  Benat  (Corpns 
Christi)  College,  Cambridge,  in  the  jear  1680;  that  is,  when  he  was 
sixteen  years  of  age.  Because  of  what  might  be  simply  an  imperfect 
entry  in  the  College  books,  as  Col.  Cunningham  points  ont  (and  it  is  to  this 
compiler  we  are  principally  indebted  for  our  biographical  facts),  the  con- 
clusion has  been  hastily  arrived  at  that  Marlowe  missed  gaining  one  of  the 
two  scholarships  which  attached  to  the  school  at  Canterbury  in  which  ho 
was  educated.  The  world  cares  little  for  such  matters  as  this  now ;  the  fame 
of  the  scholar  is  decreed,  and  the  silence  of  his  detractors  is  as  utter  and 
complete  as  oblivion  can  make  it.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  when 
only  just  over  seventeen  years  of  age  Marlowe  matriculated  as  pensioner  of 
his  College  ;  that  two  years  later  he  proceeded  B.A. ;  and  that  in  1S87  he 
commenced  M.A.  Nash  and  Greene  were  the  only  two  of  his  contem- 
poraries at  Cambridge  who  afterwards  attained  to  literary  laurels.  It  is 
snggested,  and  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  plansibility,  that  Marlowe 
spent  an  interregnum  of  some  two  or  three  years,  of  which  wo  have  no 
account,  in  travelling  abroad,  and  that  possibly  he  joined  the  forces  of 
Leicester  and  Sidney  engaged  in  the  wars  of  the  Low  Countries.  He 
has  numerous  references  in  his  works  which  might  support  this  theory. 
But  whether  travelling,  fighting,  or  remaining  at  home,  he  must  have 
cultivated  his  affection  towards  literature,  and  have  been  laying  in  at  this 
time  those  stores  of  information  which  for  a  brief  span  only  bo  was  after- 
wards to  illuminate  by  the  sun  of  bis  genius.  Collier,  indeed,  asserts  that 
both  parts  of  Tambirlaine  the  (heat  had  been  publicly  performed  io 
London  in  the  year  1587,  which  was  the  date  at  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
Marlowe  commenced  M.A.  This  fact  alone  will  serve  to  show  the  amaz- 
ing strength  of  his  intellectual  nature.  That  one  who  had  barely  attained 
his  majority  should  write  two  such  tragedies — which,  with  all  their  faults, 
possess  an  actuality  of  power  and  pathos  truly  surprising — seems  almost 
incredible.  The  fact  might  well  excite  doubt  were  it  not  corroborated  by 
the  still  more  extraordinary  one  that  in  six  years  (or  Uttlo  more)  from  this 
very  time,  the  brain  was  stilled  for  ever  which  had  conceived  J>r.  }-'awiiu$ 
and  revelled  in  the  Elegies  of  Ovid.  Some  idea  of  the  pleasant  amenities 
indulged  in  by  literary  men  of  the  olden  time  may  be  gathered  from  the 
tirade  of  abuse  which  was  indirectly  heaped  upon  the  head  of  Marlowe  by 
Nash  in  a  preface  to  a  work  by  Greene,  his  bosom  friend.  The  incensed 
and  probably  jealous  Nash  refers  to  "  those  idiot  art  masters  who  intrude 
themselves  to  our  ears  as  the  alcbymists  of  eloquence,  who  (mounted  on 
the  stage  of  arrogance)  think  to  outbrave  better  pens  by  the  swelling 
bombast  of  braggart  blank  verse  ;  "  and  the  writer  also  chastises  "those 
who  commit  the  digestion  of  their  choleric  incumbrances  to  the  spaeions 
volubility  of  a  drumming  decasyllabon."  P'rom  all  which  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  Nash  exhibits  a  tavern- like  ability  and  freedom  in  the  nso 
of  hard  adjectives,  but  also  that  the  invective  in  which  they  are  imbedded 
is  not  really  much  in  advance  of  the  eloqaence  of  the  tavern  ■■  ngudt 
real  powers  of  satire.    As  no  work  has  yet  been  written  wlueh  ii  akmh 
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Intely  perfect,  bo  there  was  jast  a  little  fonndation  afforded  by  the  weak- 
nesses of  Marlowe's  style  for  the  ouslanghts  of  those  who,  if  they  could 
sever  hope  to  rival  him,  had  the  refage  always  made  use  of  by  ignoble 
minds — that  of  vituperation  and  vilification.  There  can  be  little  question 
that  Nash  and  others  must  have  been  startled  by  the  potency  of  the  new 
writer,  and  alarmed  at  the  prospect  that  their  own  names  must  suffer  a 
speedy  eclipse  in  the  splendour  of  the  more  powerful  aspirant ;  and  from 
their  point  of  view  it  was  all-important  that  the  new  comer  should  be 
pierced  by  their  arrows  in  every  joint  of  his  armour  which  conid  be  dis- 
covered assailable.  Accordingly,  it  was  hoped  to  damage  Marlowe  irre- 
trievably, because  his  common  characters  were  made  occasionally  to  talk 
the  language  of  the  gods ;  his  bombast  afforded  excellent  footing  as  a 
ladder  wherewith  to  drag  him  dowii  from  the  height  of  fame  to  which  he 
had  already  reached.  He  was  so  great,  that  he  had  been  able  to  throw 
away  all  the  traditional  notions  of  his  art  and  to  strike  out  upon  an  ori- 
ginaJ  path ;  he  had  dared  to  be  true  to  a  new  light  which  he  felt  that  he 
possessed  ;  and  whenever  a  man  thus  resolves  of  course  he  gains  as  many 
enemies  as  friends — the  former  generally  regarding  him  with  the  keener 
interest  of  the  two.  But  genius  was  never  yet  killed  by  ridicule ;  the 
man  sometimes  may  be,  but  his  work  never.  The  world  teems  with  in- 
stances where  what  is  now  hailed  as  the  great  outcome  of  great  minds* 
was  once  assailed  with  a  malignity  which  nothing  could  daunt,  and  a  per- 
sistency which  seemed  to  forebode  destruction  ;  but  the  work  survives, 
and  the  assailants,  where  are  they  ?  The  very  writings  of  Marlowe  which 
were  so  ruthlessly  attacked  by  his  contemporaries  are  now  universally 
regarded  with  admiration  as  the  first  spriugiDgs  forth  of  that  rill  of  drama- 
tie  literature  which  afterwards  gathered  strength  and  became  a  broad  and 
nighty  river. 

Hallam  has  left  us  an  opinion  of  'lamburlaine  the  Great,  the  tragedy 
which  called  forth  the  animadversions  of  Nash,  which  may  fitly  be  re- 
ferred to  here.  Considering  the  calm  balance  of  mind  usually  preserved 
by  that  careful  and  discriminating  writer,  the  praise  'accorded  to  Mar- 
lowe's early  work  is  indeed  lofty,  though,  as  we  hope  presently  to  see, 
not  too  lofty  when  the  merits  of  the  tragedy  are  folly  considered.  He 
says :  "  This  play  has  more  spirit  and  poetry  than  any  which,  upon  clear 
grounds,  can  be  shown  to  have  preceded  it.  We  find  also  more  action 
on  the  stage,  a  shorter  and  more  dramatic  dialogue,  a  more  figurative 
style,  with  a  far  more  varied  and  skilful  versification.  If  Marlowe  did 
not  re-establish  blank  verse,  which  is  difficult  to  prove,  he  gave  it  at 
least  a  variety  of  cadence  and  an  easy  adaptation  of  the  rhythm  to  the 
sense,  by  which  it  easily  became  in  his  hands  the  finest  instmment  that 
the  tragic  poet  has  ever  employed  for  his  purpose,  less  restricted  than 
that  of  the  Italians,  and  falling  occasionally  almost  into  prose  ;  lines  of 
fourteen  syllables  being  very  common  in  all  our  old  dramatists,  but 
regular  and  harmonious  at  other  times,  as  the  most  accurate  ear  could 
require."    The  Tragical  Hittory  of  Dr.  Famtm,  which  was  Marlowe's 
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next  play,  avoided  some  of  the  faults  observable  in  its  piedeeesBor,  putfy 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  author  himself  had  doubtless  become  eonseioDS 
{hat  his  style  mast  not  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  rant,  and  partly 
because  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself  forbade  the  use  of  so  extravagant 
a  diction.  It  is  said — and  there  is  no  reason,  judging  from  internal 
evidence,  for  thinking  the  supposition  is  incorrect — ^that  a  number  of 
interpolations  have  been  made  in  the  text  of  FauBttu  for  which  Marlowe 
is  not  responsible,  and  which  are  in  nowise  germane  to  his  genius.  Of 
his  other  dramatic  works  more  remains  still  to  be  said,  as  they  are  dealt 
with  in  their  proper  order ;  but  a  passing  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  writers  of  his  own  day  by  the  beautifhl  poem  on 
the  old  but  never  wearisome  legend  of  the  loves  of  Hero  and  Leandtr. 
So  popular  was  this  composition  that  the  Water  Poet  and  his  brother 
scullers  upon  the  Thames  used  to  sweeten  their  toil  by  singing  or  reciting 
favourite  passages  from  it.  And  we  have  few  richer  treasures  of  its  kind 
to  linger  lovingly  over  now. 

But  the  thread  of  our  biographical  narrative  is  in  danger  of  being 
interrupted.  What  had  become  of  the  dramatist  during  the  constmction 
of  these  plays  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  others  which  we  most 
yet  enumerate?  The  only  facts  of  a  definite  nature  in  his  personal 
history  to  be  relied  upon  are,  first,  that  ho  tried  his  fortune  upon  the  stags, 
where  he  had  no  long  run ;  and,  secondly,  that  his  reputation  was  61  a 
most  objectionable  description :  then,  finally,  the  violent  end  of  a  violent 
life,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Being  in  a  taven 
at  Deptford,  carousing  with  individuals  of  the  lowest  strata  of  society,  ba 
received  an  insult  which  his  choleric  temper  could  ill  brook.  In  en- 
deavouring to  avenge  it,  by  some  chance  his  own  weapon  was  turned 
against  himself  in  the  scuffle,  and  he  received  a  mortal  wound.  Whether 
the  &cts  be  exactly  as  stated  or  no,  ho  undoubtedly  perished  in  this  same 
brawl ;  but  those  who  profess  to  apportion  the  blame  and  fix  a  stigma  oo 
Marlowe,  only  do  so  upon  posthumous  evidence  said  to  have  been  baaed 
upon  contemporary  statements — which  statements,  nevertheless,  wan 
made,  as  already  seen,  by  persons  inimical  to  the  dramatist.  So  mndi 
for  the  tragedy  of  Marlowe's  own  life.  Short  as  it  was,  it  seems  to  have 
been  passed  amidst  a  great  deal  of  physical  excitement,  not  unmingled 
with  excess.  But  that  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  were  a  prolonged 
orgie,  is  on  assertion  which  may  bo  at  once  dismissed  as  base  and  un- 
founded. Periods  of  calm  and  leisure  were  essential  to  his  genius  ;  and 
these  periods  must  have  been  obtained,  since  the  monuments  which  were 
the  result  of  them  are  still  existing.  The  eulogy  passed  upon  Marlowe 
by  his  illustrious  contemporary  dramatist  was  not  earned  without  eflbrt, 
we  may  be  sure  ;  and  when  it  is'  remembered  that  those  who  tradueed  *»■"» 
hated  him  most  of  all  on  religious  grounds,  we  should  be  donUy  Motioni- 
in  the  reception  of  statements  which,  if  believed,  would  make  lij™  a 
Faust  and  a  Mephistophelea  combined. 

FwhapB  the  most  striking  quality  observable  in  Marlowa  ia  Uabnadlh. 
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'Whaierer  defects  may  be  alleged  against  his  execnUon,  and  however 
Cralty  maj  be  bis  style,  his  conceptions  are  gigantic.  He  revels  in  bis 
strength  like  a  giant.  He  reminds  ns  in  bis  vildness  and  grandeur  of 
those  heights  of  the  Brodcen,  where  Faust  is  supposed  to  have  sealed 
his  compact  with  the  EvO  One.  Tempestnoos  to  a  degree,  he  is,  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  writers  of  his  age,  what  the  sntging  and  ever  rest- 
less ocean  is  to  the  still  pool.  Take  np  any  of  his  works,  and  they  ^-ill 
be  fonnd  distingnisbed  by  a  nniform  greatness  of  conception.  The 
imagination  from  which  they  proceeded  is  lofty,  strong,  and  impassioned. 
Excrescences  cannot  bide  his  greatness;  the  monntain  summit  is  not 
always  obscured  by  black  absorbing  clouds.  A  iree  and  daring  spirit  is 
stamped  upon  all  that  he  has  done :  a  spirit  that  knew  no  fear  of  man, 
and,  it  is  to  be  assumed,  felt  little  awe  of  God.  His  works  are  the  most 
unrestrained  exhibition  of  power  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  Other 
dramatists  may  have  exhibited  the  same  recklessness,  bat  then  they  have 
not  possessed  the  same  strength.  As  regards  Shakspeare,  note  here 
one  of  those  points  in  whidi  he  is  the  king  of  the  poets.  There  was 
the  same  power  as  in  Marlowe,  but  he  also  poBsessed  a  quietude  which 
gives  us  an  idea  of  what  we  shonld  call  the  unexpended  forces  of  his 
nature.  To  draw  an  analogy  from  the  physical  world  around  us,  and 
apply  it  to  Shakspeare,  we  should  say  he  was  equally  at  homo  in  painting 
the  flower  as  in  wielding  the  earthqmike.  He  was,  at  pleasure,  self-infused 
with  the  spirit  of  a  child,  or  the  iron  will  of  a  Julias  Ceesar.  It  is  jnst  this 
capacity  of  instituting  a  close  relation  between  himself  and  any  unit  of 
bnmanity  whatsoever,  that  separates  bim  from  the  rest  of  his  kind. 
Marlowe  was  great  and  sublime,  but  not  from  this  all-enfolding  point  of 
view.  His  greatness  was  a  plain  and  palpable  one,  and  not  a  suggestive 
greatness.  He  has  given  us  royal  spirits,  royally  conceived  ;  but  we  ask 
in  vain  for  his  Falsta£b,  his  Bardolphs,  his  Juliets,  and  his  Portias. 
What  types  he  has  drawn  are  as  tme  and  accurate  (not  all,  but  most  of 
ihem)  as  those  of  his  great  successor ;  and  perhaps  we  are  a  little  unjust 
in  demanding  from  bim  more  when  we  consider  the  brief  span  of  his 
enstence.  It  is  posmble  that  had  his  life  been  prolonged  wc  shonld 
have  received  from  bim  work  worthy  of  being  compared  with  much  of 
Sbakspeare's  own.  There  was  in  him  the  outline  of  a  transcendent  genius, 
bat  the  opportunity  ffdled  him  of  filling  up  its  wonderful  proportions. 

Another  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  this  dramatist  is  his  power 
over  the  passions.  Dr,  Fatutua  is  snfiScient  evidence  of  the  gift  be 
possessed  in  this  respect.  Mark  the  alternations  of  feeling  in  the  mind 
of  the  leading  character,  and  see  how  boldly  they  are  drawn — ^whilst 
at  the  end  the  absorbing  sentiment  of  the  reader  is  one  of  admiration, 
not  unmingled  with  sorrow,  for  Faustns,  even  in  the  great  climax  of  his 
fate.  The  same  power  is  carried  into  several  of  the  scenes  in  Eilmml  the 
Second— one  especially  being  as  pathetic  a  passage  as  can  be  discovered 
almost  anywhere.  And  the  passion  is  not  the  simulated  passion  of  the 
writer  of  books,  but  of  the  reader  of  men.    The  counterfeit  is  not  per- 
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ceptible  here.  It  is  genoino  passion  genuinely  depicted.  The  whole 
Yocabalary  of  grief  seems  to  have  been  in  Marlowe's  possession.  The 
hell  of  a  miserable  mind  has  been  penetrated  with  deep  and  searching 
'vision.  Beneath  the  demoniacal  fury  which  appears  to  utterly  envelope 
many  of  his  characters  is  to  be  seen  a  more  compUcated  series  of  passions 
than  would  at  first  sight  strike  the  beholder.  The  demon  has  bat  one 
element,  but  one  feeling,  but  one  plan  of  action ;  but  the  humanity  which 
Ilarlowe  has  drawn  has  the  real  strife  of  elements.  He  shows  the  secret 
workings  of  good  against  evil,  and  vice  versa  ;  and  he  has  chosen  for  treat- 
ment men  in  whom  the  vulcano  of  passion  is  for  ever  surging  and  emitting 
its  mixed  products  of  stones  and  lava.  Marlowe  is  a  superb  Byron. 
Upon  the  nineteenth  century  poet  has  been  superadded  to  the  violence 
and  the  darkness  of  profound  passion  its  true  dignity.  Marlowe  is 
greater,  more  splendid  in  his  rage  and  his  denunciation,  probably  firom 
the  fact  that  his  soul,  though  more  unbelieving,  had  yet  a  larger  sincerity 
than  Byron's.  Manfred  appears  a  fearful  individuality ;  but,  if  we  come  to 
look  at  him  very  closely,  we  shall  find  that  he  is  a  gentleman  of  whom  we 
have  very  often  heard  before — the  man  who  defies  God  and  makes  a  great 
deal  of  noise  about  it ;  but  who  has  not  the  true  elements  of  a  mighty 
personal  being  within  himself.  Very  different  is  the  Fnustus  of  Marlowe. 
Many  a  man  could  become  a  Manfred ;  but  Fanstns  is  as  rare  a  creation  as 
lago,  while  of  a  totally  different  typo.  So  great  is  Marlowe's  conception 
of  this  character,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  do  expressed  justice  to  it 
He  has  had  glimpses  of  the  veritable  being  himself,  with  all  his  enormom 
thoughts  and  desires,  but  has  failed  to  reduce  him  altogether  into  shape. 
But,  indistinct  as  he  sometimes  appears,  the  glimpses  wo  do  get  of  him 
full}'  attest  what  a  magnificent  being  he  is.  And  herein,  we  think,  lies 
the  difiicrence  between  Marlowe's  tragedy  and  Goethe's.  The  latter  work 
is  the  history  of  a  soul  and  someUiing  more.  TVe  are  attracted  partly  bv 
the  paraphernalia  of  the  drama,  and  not  overwhelmed  by  the  individual 
creation.  In  Marlowe's  tragedy  wo  see  little  but  Faustus ;  but  he  is  enough. 
He  covers  the  canvas  with  his  great  and  sombre  prcsenco,  awful  in  the 
vastncss  of  his  wishes  and  the  daring  of  his  imagination.  And  this  is  but 
one  of  the  characters  which  the  dramatist  has  left  us.  Little  inferior  in 
vividness  of  drawing  is  the  Jew  of  Malta,  the  predecessor  of  a  still  mora 
notorious  Jew,  and  therefore  the  more  original.  In  all  his  conceptions 
Marlowe  was  never  afraid  of  carrying  the  passions  to  their  utmost  height 
and  fulness.  It  is  the  mark  of  the  strong  writer  when  he  reaches  this  per- 
fection. Irresolution  and  weakness  have  no  place  in  characters  which 
they  mean  to  be  the  embodiments  of  human  feeling :  they  ki)ow  their 
ends  and  pursue  them.  It  may  bo  objected  to  Marlowe  that  the  range 
of  his  vision  is  somewhat  limited,  looking  to  the  number  of  his  individual 
creations;  but  it  is  apparent  to  any  one,  nevertheless,  that  his  eapaoity  of 
representation  of  what  he  has  set  himself  to  depict  knows  littla  if  uiy 
limitation.  That  he  has  not  left  a  larger  gallery  of  portraits  bdiind  him 
ia  not  a  reproach  to  his  genius,  but  the  resnlt  of  the  intei&noM  of  ttw 
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iU-fiited  lund  of  Death ;  the  painting  of  each  of  those  as  he  has  drawn 
is  more  dittinet  than  Vandyke's  and  bolder  than  Bembrandt's. 

TamburlMiu  the  Oreat  is  a  drama  in  two  parts,  in  which  ihe  writing 
is  ymj  nne^pul  in  strength.  Charged  occasionallj  with  all  the  command- 
ing eloqaenee  whieh  the  dramatist  well  knew  how  to  use,  many  of  the 
Boenes,  taken  in  the  bulk,  are  not  worthy  of  his  genins,  but  are  disGgared 
hj  fitnltB  niuoh  we  can  only  too  clearly  see  it  was  bnt  natural  should  lay 
1dm  open  to  eensnre.  The  first  part  is  introduced  to  the  reader  by  a  pro- 
logoa  in  whieh  Marlowe  displays  his  contempt  for  the  "jigging  veins  of 
rityming  mottier  wits,  and  such  conceits  as  clownage  keeps  in  pay,"  and 
he  goes  on  to  promise  a  yery  different  class  of  entertainment  from  that 
iriuflh  these  same  poor  wits  generally  provided.  We  are  inclined  to  be 
somewhat  doabtfal  whether  the  promise  will  be  redeemed  when  we  find 
the  King  of  Persia — from  whom  we  should  certainly  have  expected  more 
exalted  language — addressing  his  brother  in  these  exceedingly  common- 
place terms  in  the  very  first  lines  of  the  play  : — 

Brother  Cotroe,  I  find  myself  aggrieTod, 
Yet  insafficient  to  express  the  same. 

The  drama  soon  moves  on,  fortunately,  to  more  important  matter 
and  in  the  second  scene  we  are  presented  with  a  very  effective  interview 
between  Tambur]aine  and  his  beautiful  captive  Zenocrate,  tho  daughter  of 
the  Soldan  of  Egypt,  in  which  the  former  unfolds  his  prophecios  of  the 
career  whieh  shall  end  by  filling  the  earth  with  his  dreaded  name.  Tho 
Persian  Theridamas,  who  was  afterwards  persuaded  to  forsake  his  Sove- 
reign throngh  the  persuasivenes  of  Tamburlaine,  well  describes  the  terror 
of  the  world  in  these  lines, — 

Tamburlaine  I  A  Scythian  shepherd  so  embellish'd 

With  nature's  pride  and  richest  f  omiturc  ! 

His  kraks  do  menace  Heaven,  and  daro  the  gods  ; 

Bis  ficiy  ejes  are  fixed  npon  the  earth, 

As  if  he  now  devised  some  stratagem, 

Or  meant  to  pierce  Arenins'  darksome  vaults. 

To  poll  the  triple-headed  dcg  from  bell. 

Eqnally  sneeessfhl  in  love  and  war,  the  daring  adventurer  and  warrior 
poisaes  his  destiny.  Resolution  to  obtain  possession  with  him  means 
instant  fruition;  and  his  hot  and  boundless  ambition,  which  nothing 
mortal  could  satisfy,  is  graphically  traced  by  the  plastic  pen  of  the 
narrator.  The  aspiring  shepherd  holds  that  a  god  is  not  half  so  glorious 
as  a  king ;  and  in  words  which  have  been  altered  by  Milton  only  to  the 
extent  of  taking  the  nether  regions  instead  of  paradise  for  his  fine  declara- 
tion—Tamburlaine  proceeds  to  say, — 

I  think  the  pleaaore  they  enjnr  in  heaven 
Cannot  compare  with  kingly  joys  in  earth. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  these,  and  the  immediately  succeeding  lines 
in  the  drama,  rang  in  the  later  bard's  ears  when  he  wrote  that  it  was 
Better  to  reign  in  Hell  than  Knt  in  Heaven. 
TOL.  XXX. — ^KO.  177.  17. 
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The  insatiable  luet  of  power,  and  its  ^rndaat  absorption  of  tbe  entire 
being,  were  never  better  depicted  than  in  Marlowe's  delineation  of  Tambor- 
lune.  He  is  in  every  sense  a  great  warrior,  whose  eoneeptions  of 
oampaigna  and  conquests  are  equalled  by  his  prodigious  ezecntivo  ability. 
Ue  declares  that  he  has  no  room  to  entertain  the  thonght  of  defeat ;  if  b* 
is  moved  to  obtaia  the  Persian  crown,  he  attains  his  object  with  eaae. 
What  is  in  the  grasp  of  man  to  accomplish  shall  be  achieved  by  him,  for 
he  is  penetrated  with  the  sense  of  his  saperlonty  over  mankind,  and  of 
his  equality  with  the  gods.  His  ideas,  plaes,  aad  swift  and  whirlwind- 
like  movements,  and  indomitable  courage  fuUy  attest  that  he  is  no  mere 
boaster,  but  one  who  will  ride  the  age  as  its  master  and  its  monaroh.  TIm 
play  is  admirable  for  the  manner  in  which  this  apotheosis  is  worked  oat, 
and  Tamburlaine  lifted  out  of  the  vulgar  category  of  ordinary  homnoity. 
Uis  secret  passions  are  dissected  with  that  psychological  insight  for 
which  the  dramatist  is  remarkable,  and  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  deeds,  of 
the  great  scourge  of  Asia  is  laid  bare  to  our  gaze.  With  all  its  indatioo 
and  bombast,  the  play  is  very  forcible,  and  in  certain  parts  very  beiiuttfiil. 
This  passage,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  warrior  himself,  is  large  in  thoujjbt, 
daring,  and  instinct  with  mgged  and  striking  oratory  : — 

Now  cloar  the  triple  rcpion  of  the  air. 

And  let  the  iiiujesty  of  Ileavca  licliold 

Their  icour^gc  aud  terror  trcud  <>n  eio|icrors. 

Smile,  stars,  that  rt^igncdat  my  nativitv, 

And  dim  the  brljjhtness  of  your  neij;hboar  lamps  ! 

Disdain  to  borrow  light  of  Cyuthia  ! 

For  I,  the  chicfeal  lamp  of  all  the  earth. 

First  rising  ia  the  East  with  uiiM  a<ipcct, 

Bat  tixcd  now  in  tbo  meridiaa  line, 

^Vill  send  up  tire  to  your  taming  spheres, 

And  cauiic  the  sun  to  lorrow  light  of  yon. 

My  sword  struck  fire  from  his  coat  of  steel, 

Even  in  liithyuia,  when  I  look  this  Turk  ; 

As  when  a  licry  exhalation. 

Wrapt  in  the  bowela  of  a  f  a'Criug  donil, 

Fighliiig  for  pantage,  makes  the  welkin  crai-k. 

And  caslA  a  fla&li  of  lightuiog  to  the  earth  : 

But  ere  I  mnrrU  tu  wiitllhy  I'ertia, 

Or  leave  Doiuaicus  and  the  Kgyiiliiin  tieliU, 

At  was  the  fame  of  Clymenc's  brain-sick  son. 

That  almost  bont  the  axle-tree  of  heaT«D, 

So  ishall  i>ur  twonlii,  our  1unce«,  aoil  our  shot 

Fill  all  tha  air  wtih  6cry  meteors  : 

IVa  when  tlie  sky  shall  wax  aa  iv>l  a*  blood, 

It  fclmll  be  Kitld  1  iiiadu  it  ivd  liiyscU, 

To  touLc  lue  think  of  noucht  tut  Mocd  ami  war. 

This  is  iefiltiug  declamatiun,  luud  and  trumpc<t't'in::r;pf], 
Um  man  who,  on  another  occasion,  uttered  the  folio  a 
lion  of  himself— 

The  i:tKl  of  war  resigns  hi*  tnoiq  to  van, 
Menmn^  Xii  uukv  toe  gciierii!  of  the  wm^  I 
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Jore,  Ttewing  me  in  mns,  iot^  pale  and  iran, 

Foaring  mj'famet  ihonld  poll  bim  from  hia  throne.  « 

The  charaeter  fiireBludowed  in  these  lines  is  well  sustained ;  the  gigantic 
figoifl  is  never  dwarfed,  nor  do  his  enonnons  passions  ever  exhibit  the 
least  inclination  to  satiefy.  He  feasts  his  eyes  upon  the  woes  of  B^azet, 
who  is  borne  aboat  with  him  in  a  cage,  and  who  has  the  double  misfortune 
of  seeing  his  conqueror  march  forth  to  victory  after  victory,  kings  falling 
before  him  as  the  tall  blades  of  com  before  tho  hurricane.  The  woes  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  Turks  and  his  faithful  empress  are  related  with  much 
pathos,  and  their  self-destruction  completed  in  a  scene  of  strong  and 
natoral  emotion.  At  the  opening  of  the  second  portion  of  the  drama  we 
find  Tamborlaine  in  the  zenith  of  his  power  and  fame.  The  ever-victorous 
sovereign  has  discomfited  the  great  Christian  host  under  Bigismund,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  left  for  him  to  do,  except  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
victories.  Yet,  in  the  veiy  next  scene  to  that  in  which  his  greatest 
triomph  is  celebrated,  we  behold  Tambnrlaine  miserable  and  dejected. 
Disease  has  seized  upon  the  form  of  Zcnocrate,  his  illustrious  consort, 
and  he  who  had  boasted  of  his  invincible  might  is  powerless  to  airest  its 
progress.  Graphically  is  the  lesson  indicated  of  the  rapid  succession 
of  joy  and  despair  for  all  humanity.  The  conqueror  is  at  last  con- 
quered. The  captor  of  one  hundred  kings  watches  the  gradual  advance 
of  an  insidious  disease  in  helplessness  and  anguish.  Ho  sees  that  form, 
wHch,  had  it  lived  before  the  siege  of  Troy,  "  Helen  had  not  been  named 
in  Homer's  Iliades,"  wither  and  expire,  and  from  that  moment  his  sun  of 
prosperity  begins  to  set.  He  con,  however,  wreak  his  revenge  for  the 
loss  of  Zenocrate  in  one  method,  eminently  suggestive  of  his  imperious 
and  cruel  spirit,  and  he  accordingly  consumes  with  fire  the  city  in  which 
she  died.  The  play  moves  on  with  real  dramatic  interest  and  energy. 
The  enraged  monarch  teaches  his  sons  the  art  of  war,  in  which  he  would 
see  them  become  like  masters  with  himself,  and  because  one  of  them, 
Calyphas  by  name,  does  not  take  kindly  to  the  occupation  of  blood,  the 
furious  father  stabs  him  to  the  heart.  He  makes  his  son's  death  the  oc- 
casion for  an  outburst  of  wrath,  in  which  he  threatens  unheard  of  horrors 
for  the  world.  Being  remonstrated  with  by  the  kings  of  Jerusalem, 
Syria,  and  Trebizond  for  his  cruelty,  Tamburlaine  repUes  in  the  follow- 
ing strain,  which  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  pieces  of  rhetoric  to  be 
fonnd  in  our  author  : — 

Villains  I  tliese  terrors  anu  these  tyrannies 

I  execatc,  enjoined  me  from  uborc, 

To  sconrge  the  pride  of  snch  as  heaven  abhors  ; 

Nor  am  I  made  arch-monarch  of  the  world, 

Crowned  and  invested  by  the  hand  of  Jove 

For  deeds  of  bonnty  and  nol)iIity  : 

Bat  aince  I  exercise  a  greater  iinmc, 

The  Bconige  of  God  and  terror  ot  tho  world, 

I  most  apply  myself  to  fit  those  terms, 

b  war,  in  blood,  in  death,  in  cmelty. 
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And  plagae  such  peasants  as  resist  in  me 
^  Tlio  {lOwcr  of  heaven's  eternal  majesty. 

■  •  •  •  • 

I  will  irith  engines  never  exerciaed, 

Conqoer,  sack,  and  utterly  consnmo 

Yoar  cities  and  your  golden  palaces. 

And,  with  the  flames  that  beat  against  the  clotids, 

Inccnso  the  heavens,  and  make  the  stars  to  melt, 

As  if  they  were  the  tears  of  Mihomet, 

For  hot  consumption  of  hii  country's  pride  t 

And,  tilt  by  vision,  or  by  speech  I  hear 

Immortal  Jove  say,  "  Cease,  my  TambnrlaiDe," 

I  will  persist  a  terror  to  the  world, 

Making  (he  meteors  (that,  like  armed  men 

Are  seen  to  march  opon  the  towers  of  hearen), 

Knn  tilting  roand  about  the  firmament. 

And  break  their  haming  lances  in  the  air 

For  honour  of  ray  wondrous  victories. 

The  fact  that  tbfbse  speeches  of  Tamborlaine's  ore  disfigured  occa- 
sionallj  by  outrageoas  exaggerations  and  ranting  e(;ceotricitiea  doM  : 
by  any  means  destroy  their  effect,  whilst  they  enjoy  that  great 
tion  of  being  the  first  really  serioas  attempt  to  revolationise  eootem- 
porary  blank  verse. 

Confessedly,  however,  Tht  TraytMl  Hhtnry  of  Dr,  Fawtu-i  most  bi 
regarded,  in  accordance  vrilh  the  general  verdict,  as  the  chef-d'oMrr*  ot 
Marlowe.  It  Las  a  strength  and  directness  of  purpose  most  distinctly  I 
in  every  scone,  whilst  the  individuality  of  the  leading  chiur»cter  (a  qoftlityi 
which  we  have  prcvionsly  made  some  reference)  is  most  striking  and  eoo^ 
plete.  It  is  a  drama  in  which  the  most  Lnten{>e  interest  is  evoked  uid 
sustiuned.  The  conception  is  so  vivid,  that  the  whole  thing  givoa  oa  the 
impression  that  it  might  have  been  written  at  one  sitting.  We  koow^j 
course,  that  this  is  impossible,  bat  the  illusion  is  only  a  so  much  at 
tribute  to  the  powers  of  the  writer.  Faustas,  whose  personality  has  alnadj 
come  before  us,  may  not  appear  altogether  a  desirable  oharaet^u-,  is  thii 
matter  of  detailed  drawing  and  elaboration,  bat  we  should  seaieh  well  &i|ih 
in  vaia  to  discover  a  worthy  rival  to  him  in  the  gigantic  force  of  bis 
ideas,  and  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  his  onappeasablo  entviag  | 
enjoyment  has  been  delineated.  In  truth,  be  is  almost  appalling  iioBi  J 
defiance  of  all  the  canons  uf  humanity,  and  for  those  flights  of  as 
trolled  and  unbridled  imagination  in  which  he  indulges.  Hazlitl  trell  lajt 
of  him,  translating  into  excellent  language  what  will  be  the  tlionghk  of  all 
readers  of  the  tragedy — "  Faustos,  in  his  impatience  to  fulfil  at  anet  sod 
for  a  moment,  for  a  few  short  yours,  all  the  desires  and  coneeptiowi  of  his 
soul,  is  willing  to  give  in  ttxchange  liis  Soul  and  body  io  tbo  gTMlt  CMPf 
of  mankind.  ^Vliatever  he  fancies  becomes  by  this  mwuu  pmni  l0'kh 
sense ;  whatever  ho  commands  Is  done.  He  cnlU  hack  tima  past,  aod 
anticipates  the  future  ;  U>e  riKiiins  of  antiquity  pns<  bofora  him.  BabfloB 
in  all  iUi  gloty,  Paris,  and  (Enone ;  all  the  prdjuct4  of  pkilaao 
creations  of  the  poet,  pay  tiibata  at  bis  Uei ;  all  the  deli^[iiU 
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of  ttmbition,  of  pleasure,  and  of  learning,  are  centred  in  his  person ;  and 
from  a  Bhort-Uved  dream  of  sapreme  felicity  and  drunken  power,  be  Binks 
into  an  abyss  of  darkness  and  perdition.  This  is  the  alternative  to  which 
he  submits ;  the  bond  which  he  signs  with  his  blood  I  As  the  outline  of 
the  character  is  grand  and  daring,  the  execution  ia  abrupt  and  fearful.  The 
thoughts  are  vast  and  irregular,  and  the  et.rle  halts  and  staggers  under 
them.  *  With  uneasy  steps,  such  footing  found  the  sole  of  unblest  feet.' 
There  is  a  little  fustian  and  incongruity  of  metaphor  now  and  then,  which 
is  not  very  injurious  to  the  subject."  It  is  a  curions  fact  with  regard  to 
this  drama,  that  though  written  several  years  before  his  death,  no  edition 
of  it  was  published  during  the  lifetime  of  its  author,  while  many  of  tho 
editions  now  current  present  Marlowe's  text  very  much  mntUated.  It  may 
have  been  the  fancied  improvements  of  other  hands  which  resulted  in  the 
introduction  of  those  passages  that  are  open  to  the  charge  of  bufifooneiy. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  there  are  three  editions  of  tho  tragedy  which  were 
not  known  to  Dyce,  and  HazUtt  deemed  it  highly  probable  that  there 
might  have  been  an  earlier  impression  than  any  yet  discovered.  Under 
these  circnmstances  it  would  not  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  drama  as  we  have 
reeeived  it  stands  as  Marlowe  left  it ;  possessing  ns  we  do  some  knowledge  of 
the  quality  of  his  powers,  we  ought  not  to  bind  ourselves  to  more  than  ad- 
miring OB  his  work  the  grand  and  mnjestic  conception  in  its  bold  and  simple 
outline,  and  those  passages  of  the  play  which  bear  upon  them  the  impress 
of  his  perferrid  and  tremendous  genius.  The  hammer  of  Vulcan  has  cer- 
tainly been  employed  to  weld  the  joints  of  the  armour  in  which  Fanstus  is 
encased.  The  drama  is  no  child's  phiy,  but  one  of  terrible  and  engrossing 
import  to  all  men.  The  lesson  of  the  whole  is  current  in  lurid  flames 
npon  tho  surface  us  we  proceed.  The  dramatist  has  drunk  deep  of 
ecstacios  and  visions,  and  made  his  work  living  with  emotion.  He  rises 
to  the  character  of  Fanstus  more  perfectly  than  does  the  modem  artist.  His 
puiiona  and  desires  ore  more  dramatically  if  not  more  poetically 
treated.  The  introduction  of  the  Margaret  of  tho  later  work  into  the 
earlier  drama  would  have  completely  spoilt  it.  Given  the  Faust  of 
Ooetbe,  and  Margaret  does  not  seem  inadequate  as  the  height  of  earthly 
bllu  &>r  him,  but  Marlowe's  Faustus  is  made  of  sterner  stutl'.  He  is  cast  in 
a  larger  mould,  and  when  he  demands  beauty  ho  must  have  presented  to 
him  Helen  of  Troy.  Charles  Lamb  even,  that  gentle  being,  felt  that  there 
vonld  havo  been  an  incompatibility  between  the  real  Faust  and  Margaret. 
Marlowe's  hero  experienced  not  tho  depthof  tho  intellectual  dilBculties  which 
beset  Hamlet,  or  Goethe's  Faust,, but  he  had  a  more  insatiable  tliirst  of 
boart.  Let  as  look  a  little  at  this  oldest  dramatic  form  in  which  the  well- 
known  iiloTT  of  Faust  and  his  compact  is  presented.  Marlowe,  in  the  first 
act,  depicts  the  learned  Dr.  Faustus  in  his  Htudy,  and  after  much  cogitation 
wo  fiod  him  delivering  tho  sum  of  his  thoughts  in  the  opbion  that  "  a 
•ooad  magician  is  a  dcmi-god,"  with  u  greater  sovereignty  than  that  of 
•mfNVoa  and  kings.  But  how  to  get  this  deity  embodied  in  his  own 
penan  ?    The  daring  idea  is  pursued  with  the  aid  of  evil  spirits  who 
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arrive  opportanely  upon  Ibo  scene.  Intoxicated  \rith  his  eoz>e«ption«  h* 
heeds  not  the  warnings  of  the  scholars  who  romonstrato  with  him  ;  hot  in 
the  third  scone,  by  the  charm  of  a  Latin  invociitinn,  calls  up  Mephisto- 
philis.  An  argument  takes  place  between  the  two,  in  which  thi>  in«gnA(e 
of  hell  declares  that  the  conjuring  of  Fanst  was  only  the  accidental  csoM 
of  his  appearance — 


For  when  we  hear  one  rack  the  nnme  of  Go<I, 
Alynre  the  SctiptnroB  nnd  his  Sa»iour  Christ, 
We  fly  in  hojio  to  get  his  gloriniiil  soiil : 
Nor  vill  we  cnvne  unless  be  ate  rach  means 
Whereby  he  is  in  danger  to  be  dsmneil. 
Therefore  the  shortest  cut  for  conjnriii;; 
Is  stoutly  to  abjure  all  go<llircs8, 
Au<l  pmy  deTontly  to  llie  Prince  of  Hell . 


I 


Another  idea,  however,  is  prevalent  at  the  present  day  as  to  ibo 
raising  of  spirits,  though  whether  it  is  yet  sulGciontly  successful  to  hare 
caused  ^IcphistophiUs  to  revise  his  opinions  we  are  unable  to  say.  B<- 
tuming  to  Marlowe,  iu  this  third  scene  occurs  a  passage  which  tht 
commentators  have  pointed  out  as  having  suggested  a  striking  fignn 
to  Ihlilton,  thoQgh  the  discovery  is  one  which  would  bo  made  by  any 
reader  of  the  two  poets.  After  Mephistophilis  has  informed  Faostiu 
iliat  ho  is  for  ever  damned  in  hell  with  Lncifor,  the  following  dialogu 
occurs  : — 

Fautl.  How  comes  it,  then,  that  thou  art  out  of  Hell  ? 
Mqih.    Why,  this  is  Ifell  j  nor  nm  I  ont  of  It. 

Think'it  thon  lh»t  I  ihnt  saw  the  fiu'c  of  Ooit, 

Anil  tiisteil  the  eternal  joys  of  Heaven, 

Am  not  tormentcil  with  ten  thousand  llclls 

In  being  deprived  of  cverlaating  blifs  ? 

TLi>  ill.^^uy;e  immediately  brings  to  mind  familiar  lines  in  }'ni(in->r 
but  eBpcciiilly  the  one — 

>rhich  way  I  fly  is  IIcH  ;  myself  nm  Ilcn. 

The  idea  is  thus  incontrovertibly  snpiiorted  that  Milton,  aa  wt  haf* 
already  surmised,  was  thoroughly  versed  iu  Marlowe's  works ;  bat,  2 
Deeessary,  other  extracts  could  be  given  which  would  make  the  tald  i  I 

proof  it -        •  .  iiiuH 

of /'.IU  roflki 

Seven  Deadly  bins — which  mnst  have  been  one  of  the  intcrpoUtioM  bi 
the  test  complained  of,  and  not  Mnr'— .'-  — .-rk.     The  bamotir  is 
what  common  and  coarse,  and  vai  ■  us  is  the  eniin  with  Otitft  i 

passagca  v>\  \  balling.     In  • 

wo  return  n^,   :-  .     — -  — :  .luatn*  ami  hii  i:-. 

plajr  tboir  mad  pranks  upon  the  Pope,  to  Uio  Moadal  of  Ui«  oardbali, 
friara,        '        '  .lOily  ja  tnaiit,  it 

mast  b  ./  ig  intitt         t»j 

FanitiM,  wh«  lli'  .a  bor — 
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Wu  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thoasand  sbtps. 
And  barnttho  topless  towers  of  Ilium  ? 
Sweet  Heleif,,  make  mc  immortal  with  a  kiss. 
-    Her  lips  snck' forth  my  soul  I     Sec  where  it  flics  ; 
Come,  Helen,  come,  give  me  my  soul  again. 
Here  will  I  dwell,  for  heaven  is  in  these  lips, 
And  dl  is  dross'that  is  not  Helena. 
I  will  he  Paris,  and  for  love  of  thee. 
Instead  of  Troy  shall  Wittcnbnrg  be  sacked  ; 
And  I  will  combat  with  weak  Menelnns, 
And  wear  thy  colonrs  on  my  pInmM  crest : 
Yea,  I  will  wonntl  Achilles  in  the  heel, 
And  then  return  to  Helen  for  a  kiss. 
Oh  I  thon  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air 
Qad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thonsand  stars  ; 
Brighter  art  thon  than  flaming  Jnpiter 
When  he  appeared  to  hapless  Semele. 

Bat  the  season  of  volaptnotts  delighbi  is  now  fast  waning.  The  honr  draws 
nigh  when  the  final  condition  of  tha'contract  sealed  with  his  blood  must 
Im  eompleted,  and  as  it  approaches  the  dramatist  makes  Fanstns  already 
mfftr  the  mental  tortures  of  the  lost.  A  vision  of  the  terrible  aatnre  of 
Tuft  fate  passes  before  him,  and  he  comprehends  something  of  its  horrors. 
Nor  is  .this  all ;  the  being  to  whom  he  gave  the  indelible  writing  langhs  at 
hk  tears  and  bids  him  despair,  for  siich  is  his  fate,  since  "  fools  that 
will  langh  on  earth  must  weep  in  hell.".  And  then  comes  the  r^oieing 
(which  is  always  depicted  as  keener  than  paradisal  bliss),  that  one 
irremediably  doomed  and  godless  sonl  feels  over  another  whom  it  baa 
dragged  into  the  same  dark  and  everlasting  abyss.  All  this  we  behold 
£tiihfally  and  powerfully  drawn  in  the  concluding  pages  of  this  enthn^ling 
dama.  Then  arrives  the  final  anguish  of  Fanstus  before  his  destruction) 
when  he  emits  the  agonising  cry  as  he  neara  that  awful  midnight — 

Oh,  111  leap  np  to  heaven  1    Who  pnlls  me  down  ? 
See  where  Christ's  blood  streams  in  the  Armament : 
One  drop  of  blood  will  save  me.    Oh,  my  Christ 
Rend  not  my  heart  for  naming  of  my  Christ ; 

Tet  will  I  call  on  him.    Oh,  spare  me,  Lncifer  !— 

Where  is  it  now  ? — 'tis  gone  I 
And  see,  a  tbieatening  arm,  an  angry  brow  t 
Monntains  and  hills,  come,  come,  and  fall  on  me, 
And  hide  me  from  the  heavy  wrath  of  heaven. 
No! 

Then  will  I  headlong  run  into  the  earth  ; 
Gape  earth  I    O  ao,  it  will  not  harbour  me. 
.    Ton  stars  that  reigned  at  my  nativity, 
•Whose  influence  hath  allotted  death  and  hell. 
Now  draw  np  Fanstus,  like  a  foggy  mist. 
Into  the  entrails  of  yon  labouring  clond  ; 
That,  when  ye  vomit  forth  into  the  air 
Hy  limbs  may  issue  from  your  smoky  mouths ; 
....  Bnt  let  my  mil  mount  and  ascend  to  heaven. 

[The  clock  striit*  the  half-hour. 
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Oh,  hnlf  the  hour  u  post ;  'twill  all  b«  put  aoun. 
Oil,  if  my  soul  moat  snfTcr  Tor  m;  sio, 
Iin|Kise  lonie  end  to  inj  inctssAat  pain, 
Ix;t  Faostus  live  in  hell  a  thousand  years — 
A  hundred  thousand — and  at  last  be  saved  ; 
No  end  is  liuiit«d  to  damnOd  souls. 
Why  wcrt  thou  not  a  creature  wanting  soul  ? 
,  Or  why  is  this  immortal  tliat  thoa  hast  7 

•  •*••• 

[  The  cluei  ttriktt  twdvt. 
It  strikes  1  it  strikes  1    Now,  body,  torn  to  air. 
Or  Lncifer  will  bear  thee  quick  to  hell. 


O  lioul  I  be  changed  iuto  small  water-drops, 
And  fall  into  the  ocean  :  ne'er  be  found. 

Oh  I  mercy,  heaven,  look  not  so  fierce  on  me  ! 
Adders  and  serpents,  let  me  breathe  awhile. 
Ugly  hell,  gape  not ! — Come  not,  Lucifer  ! 
I'll  bom  my  books  — Ob,  Mephistophilis  I 


[  Thunder  amd  mia. 


[  Enter  (At  derilt. 


The  craBhiug  eloqaenco  of  this  stapendoaa  hurst  of  feeling  Uiien  a  little 
b  the  last  four  lines,  but  taken  altogether  it  is  a  prodigious  effort.  One 
is  rather  curious  in  speculating  upon  what  Shukspeorc  would  have  made 
of  this  catastrophe,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  single  incident  in  the 
world  for  the  vtriter  of  tragedy ;  hut  it  is  questionable  whether  even  he 
eould  have  accomplished  a  more  impassioned  strain,  or  one  so  suitable  to 
the  dread  conception. 

The  Jeic  of  ilalta  inevitably  challenges  comparison  with  Tht  Mmkant 
of  V&nice  as  regards  its  leading  character.  Marlowe's  play  is  worth  Kttb 
except  for  the  strong  individuality  with  which  his  Jew  is  pnt  apoD  ibe 
canvas.  The  avarice  of  the  race  to  which  Borabas  belongs  is  forcibly 
exemplified,  but  the  exaggerations  of  the  populace  respecting  the  tieeaam 
of  the  Jews  which  were  prevalent  in  his  day  have  been  adopted  bj 
the  dramatist  in  order  to  heighten  the  efToct  of  his  work.  Tlie  paaiiou 
of  the  Jew  are  greatly  distorted,  and  before  Marlowe  has  arrived  al  Ha 
end  of  his  drama  he  has  lost  control  over  its  leading  character.  From  ft 
stoxtling  realism  with  which  he  is  conceived  and  elaborated  in  the  wuii<r 
acts  we  pass  on  to  a  groteeqae  exhibition  of  fiendish  truits  without  troth- 
fulness  to  nature,  till  we  arrive  at  a  conclusion  which,  instead  of  eToidag 
the  sense  of  the  sublime,  rather  excites  the  sense  of  llie  ludierona.  VmJ 
different  is  Shakspearo's  method  with  Shylock,  a  character  whoao  nnily  !■ 
preserved  from  his  first  appoonmco  in  the  play  tilt  tho  y*Tj  tart.  Tban 
is  some  degree  of  interest  created  in  the  >l  f  Baralea,  but  tlbm  il 

too  slightly  sketched,    a  fanit  obsorrabl'  j  of  tbe  ekanei«n. 

Occasionally,  ho  waver,  we  meot  with  isolated  passages  ia  tbo  play  > 
havfl  •*!.•      .■•■•.■  -j-jj^ 

^Btanoe,  1>  ai 

felicitoufl  is  producing :  it  occora  in  a  soliiuqny  by  the  Jew — 
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Thai,  like  the  isd  preeaging  raven,  that  tolls 
The  dck  man's  passport  in  her  hollow  beak, 
And  in  the  shadow  of  the  silent  night 
Doth  shake  contagion  from  her  sable  wings  ; 
Vexed  and  tormented  mns  poor  Barabas 
With  fatal  cnrses  towards  titese  Christians. 

The  miser  is  most  thoronghly  devoted  to  his  consoming  passion,  so 
maeh  so  that  he  affects  the  daring  of  appealing  to  the  God  of  Abraham, 
"  who  with  the  fiery  pillar  led  the  sons  of  Israel  through  the  dismal  shades," 
to  lead  him  safely  in  the  quest  of  wealth.    It  is  diiEcuIt  to  say,  never- 
theless, whether  this  passion,  or  the  hatred  of  the  Christians  is  stronger 
in  his  breast.     His  denunciations  of  the  latter  are  most  fierce  and  acrid, 
and  an  idea  of  their  bitterness  may  be  gained  from  the  following  linos 
in  which  he  vents  his  feelings  towards  this  "  heretical "  division  of 
hoinanity : — 

We  Jews  can  fawn  like  spaniels  when  we  please. 
And  when  we  grin  we  bite,  yet  are  onr  looks 
As  innocent  and  harmless  as  a  lamb's. 
I  learned  in  Florence  how  to  kiss  my  hand. 
Heave  up  my  shoulders  when  they  called  me  dog, 
And  duck  as  low  as  any  barefoot  friar, 
Hoping  to  see  them  starre  opon  a  stall, 
Or  else  be  gathered  for  in  our  Synagogue  ; 
That,  when  the  offering  basin  comes  to  me. 
Even  for  charity  I  may  spit  into  it. 

This  exceedingly  pleasant  individual  is  made  to  over- reach  himself  at 

Q>s  end  of  the  drama  in  an  absurd  manner,  and  such  as  we  should  not 

lutVQ  predicted  npon  our  first  introduction  to  him.    In  the  fury  begotten 

of  his  losses  he  almost  loses  his  reason,  and  certainly  all  that  cunning 

md  that  coolness  which  are  supposed  to  distinguish  his  tribe  in  moments 

ot  snpremest  danger.    It  is  here  we  think  that  the  dramatist  has  failed. 

Banbas  holds  that  "it's  no  sin  to  deceive  a  Christian,"  a  doctrine  which 

(Dtbles  him  to  become  a  robber  upon  principle ;  but  having  been  deceived 

in  torn  he  is  so  beside  himself  with  rage  that  ho  is  incapable  of  doing 

jutiee  to  his  own  principle  and  of  reducing  it  to  practice.     So,  after  a 

good  deal  of  plotting  and  counterplotting — in  which  it  must  be  admitted 

the  Jew  very  neatly  arranges  that  two  of  his  enemies  should  kill  each 

other — ^we  arrive   at  the   final  stage  of  the   play.     Barabas   who  had 

prepared  a  veiy  clumsy  trap  for  certain  of  his  enemies,  falls  into  a  much 

simpler  one  himself,  and  his  last  words  to  bis  fellow  mortals  are  oaths 

and  execrations.     Amidst  these  he  expires,  and  the  Christians  feel  that 

ihey  are  relieved  of  a  bugbear.     The  second  part  of  the  drama  does  not 

display  the  careful  workmanship  to  be  found  in  the  preceding  acts  ;  it  is 

u  if  the  artificer  had  become  tired  of  his  work,  and  having  conceived  his 

ehflxaeter  laeked  the  patience  to  follow  out  its  proportions. 

In  eveiy  respeet  a  contrast  to  this  tragedy,  the  drama  of  Edward  the 
Sieond  is  maVbiy  of  high  commendation,  though  we  scarcely  think  it 
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warrants  the  lavish  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  some  eritiea.  Th« 
author  is  again  witnessed  in  his  real  strength,  master  of  his  theme,  ai 
his  versa  inarches  with  all  the  stateliness  that  shoald  attach  to  the  milgKL 
As  an  hiBtorieal  play  it  may  be  at  once  conceded  that  it  has  had  few  vpaii, 
while  it  was  the  first  of  such  plays  of  any  moment  ever  prodaced.  Tbe 
weakness  of  Edward's  character  is  preserved,  and  ho  is  not  uiid&k 
allowed  to  excite  oar  pity,  misfortnnes  rapidly  accnmnlatinjj  npon  hj 
head  through  his  mad  partiality  for  the  favourite  GavestoD.  The  speeefaei 
scattered  through  the  drama  attain  to  a  noble  expression  ;  witnesi  that  of 
the  King  to  his  friend  Leicester  after  he  has  been  placed  in  eaptiritj, 
whicli  is  full  of  exalted  thoughts  and  imagery.  In  his  lament  Edward  nji 
very  finely — 

The  griefs  of  private  men  are  snon  allayed. 

But  not  i>f  king*.     The  forest  Jeer,  being  gtrack. 

Runs  to  an  lierb  tfant  closeth  up  the  wonntU  ; 

Dnt,  when  the  imperial  lion's  flesh  is  Bi>re<l, 

He  rends  and  tears  it  with  his  wTBtlifnl  pnw. 

And  highly  scorning  that  the  lowly  earth 

Should  drink  his  blood,  monnts  npward  to  the  air. 

And  so  it  fares  nitb  me,  nhoae  dannllesis  mind 

Tb' ambitious  Mortimer  would  seek  to  corb. 

The  pathos  of  the  concluding  portions  of  this  play  has  been  rarely  snrputol 
for  its  unstrained  force  and  depth,  and  the  drama,  taken  as  a  whole,  iho«i 
what  a  field  might  have  been  open  to  Marlowe's  successful  cultivation,  hi 
but  the  Fates  been  propitious.  He  assuredly  demonstrates  the  capacity  fof 
imagining  the  splendours  of  courts  and  the  regal  bearing  of  kings. 

Although  the  next  dramatic  effort  in  order  of  consideration — Tht  Mof- 
tacre  of  Paris — is  but  a  fragment,  incomplete,  disjointed,  and  uasatisfie- 
tory,  it  contains  one  of  the  most  spirited  speeches  to  be  found  within  lli« 
range  of  the  author's  works  ;  viz.,  that  of  the  plotting  Due  de  G 
principal  instigator  of  the  infamous  Bartholomew  slaughter.  The  lint  :*..;.  *.- 
of  the  cruel  and  ambitious  spirit  uf  this  man,  who  was  resolved  to  ritr, 
although  his  downfall  should  possibly  be  the  '':  '^1,  and  'who  bonol 

to  become  the  great  centre  of  interest  with  hi  ,  uien,  ft  mark  tibjih 

should  be  so  conspicnons  as  to  cause  the  world  to  wonder  "  aa  tn«n  th»t 
stand  and  gaze  against  the  sun."  In  every  other  respect  except  that  of  tU 
remarkable  individuality  of  several  of  the  characters,  and  two  or  thitt 
outbursts  of  passion,  the  fragment  is  almost  worthlefs.  DUa,  Qm/rm  if 
Carthage,  presents  a  checkered  appearance  in  tbn  vorkmaifiihi^  ai 
thotigh  it  bad  been  collaborated  by  a  master  mind  and  a  pontic  ImibiB. 
Much  of  it  is  nno  '  1y  Marlo\v  '  olLcr  piusagiM,  vhicfc 
savour  of  doggrel  Ml.  i ,  arc  as  i  ibly  aot.  It  ia 
that  tho  dramatist's  old  assailant,  Kash,  hud  a  linger  ia  tha 
of  this  drama,  and  if  so,  it  is  by  no  means  the  rnirat  kind  of 
ho  could  have  tokioi  npon  tha  p-cat  writer,  whilo  pr*«.f  D(lii>j  i  •  a| 

eompUmout.   The  studeoT.  :  i] 

the  wheat,  f"r  M.irlciwi'  ..  ....„  ,. 
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•"  serves  to  place  Lis  assistant's  \Tork  in  a  more  contemptiblo  light.  The 
II  illnstrions  ^neas  loses  mnch  of  the  dignity  generally  associated  with  his 
::  character  when  we  find  him  addressing  Ascanics  in  these  absurdly  eollo- 
:':  qnial  terms,  which  could  not  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  even  the  moat 
I   easnal  reader : — 

Alas  1  (weet  hoj,  tboa  must  be  still  awhile, 
Till  wc  have  lire  to  dross  the  meat  \rc  killed  ; 
Gentle  Achates,  reach  the  tinder-box, 
That  we  may  make  a  fire  to  warm  ns  with, 
>  And  roast  onr  new-fonnd  victaals  on  this  shore. 

This  is  not  the  "  mighty  line  "  along  which  the  English  drama  advanced 
to  perfection.  But  there  are  other  passages,  notably  in  Act  U.,  where 
^neas  relates  his  heroic  story  to  Dido,  which  could  only  have  proceeded 
from  Marlowe  himself :  they  are  full  of  strengh  and  nervous  energy.  The 
passion  of  Dido>  with  its  tragical  ending,  is  traced  with  gathering  feeling ; 
and  the  Queen  of  Carthage  is  presented  to  ns  in  a  noble  guise — a  setting 
worthy  of  that  renowned  personage.  The  poem  frequently  rises  into  strains 
of  great  beauty,  and  anon  swells  with  bold  language,  a  suitable  com- 
plement to  the  importance  and  greatness  of  the  subject.  Of  Hero  and 
Leander,  and  the  remaining  minor  productions  and  translations  of  the 
dramatist,  but  little  room  is  left  to  speak.  The  two  first  books,  or 
Sestiads,  of  Hero  and  Leander,  were  all  which  Marlowe  completed  in 
their  entirety ;  Ghapnum  added  the  rest,  working  into  his  eontribn- 
tion  some  two  hundred  lines  of  another  Sestiad  which  the  conceiver  of 
the  task  left  behind  him.  The  beauty  and  the  swing  of  this  poem  have 
been  ftilly  and  widely  acknowledged ;  it  is  at  times  gorgeous  in  its 
imagery,  and  it  is  everywhere  pervaded  by  a  true  poetic  feeling.  It  has 
the  merit  of  being  as  much  an  original  work  as  a  translation,  for  Marlowe 
did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  bound  to  the  form  from  which  he  extracted 
the  idea.  We  obtain  a  better  apprehension  of  the  width  of  the  poet's 
imagination  from  this  work  than  perhaps  from  any  other  which  he  has 
written.  The  principle  upon  which  ho  translated  these  Sestiads  he  did  not 
always  carry  into  his  translations,  the  reproduction  of  Ovid's  Elegies,  for 
example,  being  a  lino-for-line  translation.  His  rendering  of  the  Elegies 
was,  after  his  death,  fixed  upon  by  the  enraged  bishops  for  the  indignity 
of  homing  by  the  common  hangman ;  but  we  know  that  the  publication  of 
the  translation  was  not  of  the  dramatist's  own  doing.  Were  it  not  for  the 
fear  of  doing  ii^ustico  to  the  reader  in  supposing  that  he  was  not  familiar 
with  one  of  the  most  charming  pastoral  poems  in  the  English  language, 
we  should  quote  the  lines  entitled  The  Passionate  Shepherd  to  his  Love,  in 
which  Marlowe  has  reached  the  perfection  of  sweetness  and  grace.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  it  was  to  these  lines  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  indited 
8  reply,  which,  though  it  exhibits  much  beauty  of  expression,  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  poem  that  called  it  forth.  One  extraordinary  trans- 
lation of  Marlowe's  should  be  mentioned  before  closing  this  brief  review — 
that,  luunely,  of  the  First  Book  of  Lncan,  the  latter  part  of  which  may  be 
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described  as  a  rasliiog  torrent  of  eloquence.    No  halting  weakness  is  dii- 

'  eovcrablc ;    the  second  workman  has  entirely  possessed  himself  of  tlie 
spirit  of  the  first,  and  revels  in  his  strength  of  vision.     The  whole  i 
is  n  dazzling  coruscation  of  metaphor,  description,  and  illustration. 

Marlowe,  indubitably,  was  a  magnificent  genius.  His  grand! 
tion  impressed  itself  even  upon  his  own  age ;  and  those  who  onfeignedlf ' 
disliked  the  man  were  compelled  to  admit  his  power.  The  charges  broDgfai 
against  him  on  the  ground  of  the  negative  character  of  his  religiooa  rie»< 
received  strength  and  importance,  doubtless,  from  the  feeling  that  sodi 
an  individual  must  have  immense  influence  over  others.  A  connection  ha* 
teen  established  between  his  scepticism  and  those  dramas  in  which  with 
keen  delight  he  dwells  upon  topics  which  were  in  his  day  supposed  to  b« 
placed  far  above  speculation  and  inquiry.  His  death  was  regarded  as  a 
judgment  upon  his  wicked  life,  and  as  a  reward  for  bis  blasphemy  and 
infidelity.     The  terrible  nature  of  his  religious  delinquencies  is  fully  set 

''forth  in  Beard's  Thentre  of  God's  Judgments,  published  in  1597.  Wa 
there  read  that  Marlowe,  who  is  designated  as  "  a  playmaker  and  a  poet 
of  scarrilitio,"  by  "  gi\ing  too  large  a  swing  to  his  owno  wit,  and  Buffer- 
ing his  Inst  to  have  the  full  reines,  fell  (not  without  just  desert)  to 
outrage  and  extremitie,  that  bee  denied  God  and  his  sonne  Christ,  and  i 

'  ''onely  in  word  blasphemed  the  Trinitie,  but  also  (as  is  credibly  repor 

',  "wrote  bookea  against  it,  affirming  our  Saviour  to  be  but  a  deceiver, 
Moses  to  bo  but  a  conjurer  and  seducer  of  the  people,  and  the  Holy  Bib 
to  bee  but  vaine  and  idle  stories,  and  all  religion  but  a  device  of  poli 
But  see  what  a  hooke  the  Lord  put  into  the  nostrils  of  this  barking  dog 

I  *6o  it  fell  out,  that,  as  he  purposed  to  stab  one  whom  he  owed  a  gmdg 
nnlo,  with  his  dagger,  the  other  party  perceiving  so  avoyded  the  stroka,* 
Ihitt,  withal  catching  hold  of  his  wrist,  hee  stabbed  his  owne  dagger  tato 
his  owne  head  in  such  sorte  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  meones  of  t 
-that  could  be  wrought,  hee  shortly  after  died  thereof :  the  manner  1 
death  being  so  terrible  (for  hee  even  cursed  and  blasphemed  to  his 
gaspo,  and  together  with  his  breath  an  oath  flew  out  of  his  month)  thkt  ll 
Was  not  only  a  manifest  sigue  of  God's  judgement,  bat  also  an  hornbk 
and  fearfolle  terror  to  all  that  beheld  him."  And  then  the  record  adds, 
with  the  glee  which  could  only  fill  the  heart  of  a  religions  enthnaiast  and 
not  of  an  ordinary  historian,  "  Herein  did  the  justice  of  God  most  notably 
•ppcare,  in  that  hee  compelled  bis  owne  hand  which  had  written  Ihoa* 
bla.^pbcmies  to  bee  the  instniment  to  punish  him,  and  that  in  hia  bnia 
which  had  devised  the  Kome."  A  ballad,  entitled  J  he  Athriu't  Tnytdit, 
'Was  also  published,  eetting  forth  the  heinonsness  of  Marlowe's  gaih  is  > 
■religions  point  of  view  ;  and  a  prose  document  is  in  exia(eac«  which  gon 
more  fully  than  the  ballad  into  the  varioas  points  of  his  hoterodoiy.  Tb* 
dramatist  is  charged  with  affirming  that  he  could  coneoet  a  heiter  nfigiM 

I  lliao  the  one  then  in  vogoo ;   that  the  Apostles  t^era  biM  &Qowi,  »xd, 
«rjili  the  exception  of  Paul,  wore  men  of  no  wit  or  worth  ;   that  lU  Wo. 

Ltestaots  wore  hypocritical  asasa;   and,  further  (aud  thia  aoMBi  tfl 
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'  been  considered  the  acme  of  disgraee  and  villainy,  for  the  charge  is  printed 

'  in  italics),  that  he,  Marlowe,  had  as  good  a  right  to  coin  as  the  Qaeen  of 

'  England.    There  appears  to  have  been  litUe  or  no  foundation  for  most  of 

-  tbese  charges  ;   all  is  haze  and  perplexity  in  regard  to  them  ;  and  what 

-podtiTe  evidence  there  is  frequently  tends  to  damage  the  character  of 

'  Marlowe's  assailants  rather  than  his  own.    Yet  as  regards  his  theological 

'  views,  the  probability  is  that  they  were  not  more  greatly  onorthodoz  than 

'  those  of  many  intelleetnal  men  and  advanced  thinkers  of  the  present  day. 

'  But  the  godsend  of  a  colonial  Bishop  never  came  to  the  dramatist,  and  the 

fbU  weight  of  religions  bigotry  and  intolerance  was  thns  expended  upon  his 

name  and  &me  alone.     There  were  none  to  keep  him  in  eonntenance, 

whilst  hands  were  lifted  np  in  dismay  and  deprecation  against  him.    We 

ean  now  regard  him  more  composedly,  and  in  the  light  of  his  work  rather 

than  as  the  individoal  man.    As  an  oak  springbg  forth  in  an  unlikely 

place,  amongst  plants  and  trees  of  puny  growth,  we  behold  this  poet 

rising  above  his  fellows,  and  stretching  forth  his  giant  arms  in  the  early 

mom  of  dramatic  literature.   Appearing  in  an  age  marked  by  violence  and 

excess,  and  devoted  principally  to  the  gratification  of  the  fleshly  lusts,  the 

wonder  is,  not  that  he  fitiled  to  disentangle  himself  altogether  from  what 

was  impure  and  unworthy,  but  that  he  shook  himself  free  so  largely  from 

the  influences  which  had  lutherto  choked  genius  in  its  inception.    To  the 

prodigious  strength  of  his  own  will  and  intellect  was  this  result  due ;  and 

though  his  habits  may  have  been  dissolute,  and  his  ideas  steeped  in 

Pagam'sm,  the  spirit  of  a  sublime  independence  animated  his  soul.. 

Beneath  the  full  scope  and  license  given  to  the  passions  in  his  works, 

there  struggles  the  thought  which  is  hereafter  to  make  men  great.    His 

fitce  is  in  shadow ;  it  is  one  upon  which  the  sun  never  fully  shone ;  but 

even  through  the  sombre  veil  which  envelops  it  we  see  that  the  features 

we  notable  and  majestic.    He  emerges  from  the  darkness  of  one  age,  but 

does  not  behold  the  full  efinlgence  of  its  successor.    His  perpetual  tribute 

is  that  of  the  illustrious  pioneer.    He  divides  the  honours  and  the  crown 

of  Oolumbns ;  for,  like  him,  he  discovered  a  new  world. 

0.  B.  S. 
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d'^n  clnucromplishcii  purposffi 


I  BEAD  not  long  ago,  in  the  pages  of  tliia  Magazine,  Uie  v.  iirtf 

wero  a  qnotntion  from  tbo  proso  writings  of  Shelloj — "  A  nion.  ;  ou 

onnccompUshcd  purpose."  And  they  set  me  tUnklng  kboQt  DDae- 
complisbed  purposes  gonorally,  with  or  without  their  "  monnmonts,"  ttui 
latter  being  immeasambly  the  more  nomerous.  There  are  such  mooa- 
ments  to  be  seen,  and  very  sad  Ibey  are  to  contemplBte — nnfijuelwd 
buildings,  unfinished  poems,  unfinished  histories,  unfinished  romasees.  I 
never  think  of  the  words,  which  have  been  long  familiar  to  me,  wiUioat 
recalling  my  application  of  tbem,  years  ago,  to  a  picturesquely-seated 
mansion,  just  twenty  miles  from  the  capital,  where  the  noble  owner  and 
hia  wife  dispensed  their  modest  genial  hospitality  oocaaionally  to  a  ttiaad 
or  two.  There  was  a  magnificent  hall,  in  the  Italian  style,  with  pillan 
and  floors  in  which  all  the  marbles  of  Italy  vied  with  each  otlwr  for 
admiration,  and  frescoes  by  Koats's  friend,  Severn,  and  the  CommcMA- 
mcncement  of  a  grand  Etairooso  leading  heavenward ;  but  yon  eaimd 
the  hoase  with  this  glorious  atrium  by  a  door  of  which  the  propri«(ar  «( 
a  villa  at  Norwood  or  Hampstead  would  have  been  ashamed  ;  and  if  not 
forewarned  you  have  been  startled  by  coming  suddenly  on  this  scrap  of  a 
palace.  Of  course  there  Vas  a  story  about  it.  It  had  been  d«siga(d 
by  a  previona  owner  of  the  place — a  departed  mombor  of  the  family — 
whose  intention  it  had  boon  to  erect  by  degrees  a  palatial  residence,  on  the 
Surrey  Hills.     The  site,  indeed,  was  worthy  of  anything:  bio  and 

stone  and  the  art  of  man  could  create.  But  death  had  , ,  i  la,  and 
the  ambition  of  one  could  not  be  realised  by  the  poverty  of  anothar ;  wi 
so  there  is  nothing  but  "  a  monnment  of  an  nnaccor/   ''  '    '  hurpoM." 

I  confess  that  I  never  felt  any  sadness  in  contt:.  MiLs.     If  tta 

original  design  had  boon  carried  out,  my  host  and  husless  could  004  faai* 
been  happier  than  they  wero.  It  was  merely  a  cbaptor  in  the  great  hUioij 
of  the  "  vanity  of  human  wishes  "  for  which  they  were  not  ntfOuSUk. 
But  I  have  seen  lesser  architectural  failti  "'  "   i  "  ,.u  nio  asany 

pangs.     It  is  a  sud  thing  to  sec  an  luit!  \  wane,  to 

unfinished  row  of  houses.     Yon  sco  many  such  in  the  cuburlis  of  Looika. 

They  snggcst  thoughts  of  broken  fortunes,  inso'---  ■•  -  '    - ' 'cs,  p«> 

haps  workboases  in  the  cud.    Yet  for  more  th&.-<  ira  haft 

betii  declaiming  n  .    Did  not  our  urea:  "Foi 

which   of  yoa,  ii  :  di  a  tower,   sitte'J.  _ vt  jmI 

oonntvtfa  lli«  cost,  whether  bo  have  aufficicot  to  iLciab  ii  t 
afUr  be  had  laid  tho  foondation,  and  ia  not  alia  to  finub  U, 
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hcjiin  to  mock  Lim.   Sayi 


This  man  began  to  build  and  was 
lu  UU18U.  '      \'ol  men  begin  to  build  and  are  not  able  to  finish, 
0V6&  by  bimdreds,  in  this  nineteenth  century. 

1  hovo  all  my  life  long  had  a  morbid  sonsitiveness  with  respect  to  tho 
iliircs  of  other  people,  though  I  have  had  failures  of  my  own  which  have 
distressed  me.  I  enter  keenly  into  the  disappointments  of  my 
s.  If  I  go  to  a  theatre  and  see  a  "  beggarly  account  of  empty 
98,"  I  baT0  no  pleasure  in  the  night's  performances,  however  good  they 
y  be.  If  I  go  to  church,  in  town  or  country,  and  see  empty  pews,  it 
lent  me  to  think  of  tho  unappreciated  labour  of  the  good  man  who 
has  prepared  a  discourse  for  his  congregation,  and  yet  finds  no  congregation 
to  li»Uiu  to  it — as  may  often,  indeed,  be  found  in  the  Established  churches 
of  Walea  and  Ireland  and  the  temples  of  the  City  of  London.  Tho 
raiuister?  are,  probably,  used  and  are  reconciled  to  it,  knowing  all  cii'cum- 
atAucea  and  cunditious,  but  it  has  a  doprefsing  eQ'ect  upon  me.  I  cannot 
Bear  to  bear  that  a  friend's  book  has  met  with  scant  recc^nition  from  the 
kublic.  I  am  saddened  by  the  sight  of  the  unsold  pictures  in  the  Eshibi- 
pion-rooms  at  the  cod  of  the  season.  And  so  it  is  with  respect  to  those 
Bufinibhed  houses.  They  may  have  been  "  run  up  by  specQlative  builders," 
unt  somebody  must  have  suffered  by  all  this  waste  of  brick  and  mortar, 
ubere  they  stand — "  monuments  of  an  unaccomplished  purpose." 
1      T'  '■'»  of  builders  of  another  kind — the  monomenta  of 

pbic;         ,  write  "  Excgi  " — the  grand  fragments  of  poetry, 

Hiistory,  and  romance,  which  lie  before  ns,  are  still  more  touching,  for 
■m4|)  baa  closed  the  account.  Wbat  noble  purposes  are  here  unaceom- 
^^bed  1  Think  of  Uie  nnfinisLed  poems  of  Shelley  and  Keats — of  what 
■boy  might  have  done,  had  they  not  been  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  their 
Roatb  I  Think  of  that  great  history  which  Macanlay  was  to  have  brought 
Boira  to  a  period  "  within  the  memory  of  living  men  " — how  the  greatest 
Fof  the  land  Forrowcd  with  a  not  unselfish  sorrow,  when  fhcy  saw  all  that 
nras  mortal  of  that  brilliant  historian  lowered  into  the  vaults  of  the  old 
l^bey,  the  great  desire  of  bis  life  unfulfilled  I  Think  of  the  sudden  close, 
Bu  lb©  midst  of  their  work,  of  Ihe  careers  of  those  two  gi-eat  novelists  who 
nrcre  delighting  ns,  from  month  to  month,  with  their  humour  and  their 
nalbos  !  Tidiugs  of  the  death  of  Thackeray  came  to  me  thiough  a  news- 
feaper-placard  on  entering  a  market-town  in  Somersetshire  ;  and  the  death 
bf  Charles  PIckcns  startled  me  in  the  same  way,  as  I  was  being  driven 
M'  tilet  in  Wales.     I  was  tukiug  a  brief  holiday  on  each  occa- 

i»  iy  it  may  bo  said  that  I  went  on  my  way  "  a  sadder  and  a 

■lisor  man,"  Each  has  led  behind  him  a  monument  of  an  unaccomplished 
fy—  -  —the  one  in  Dennis  Donnt,  tho  other  in  KiUnn  Ihnod.  Was 
^1.  .  .1  or  for  good?  Was  it  better  or  worse  for  tlieir  memories  that 
^Bk  died  thus  suddenly,  in  the  folnc^B  of  their  fame  ? — I  mean,  for  their 
^^B|tAtioQ'.s  sake  ?  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  bad  cause  to  WTitc  with 
^^Hel  to  jJiem  tbose  dreadfol  words,  "  falling  off."  Yet,  it  must  come  to 
^SlFof  OS,  some  day,  if  we  ontliro  tho  maturity  of  onr  powers.    I  have 
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fifty  volumes  of  Walter  Scott's  novels  on  my  book- shelves — I  could  nOl 
put  my  finger  on  the  volume  whence  the  decline  of  power  ia  to  be  counted. 
I  think  it  would  be  rather  early  in  the  series,  though  there  is  nothing 
finer  than  the  Tiilhman,  which  now,  in  an  operatic  form,  is  the  ddight  of 
the   musical  w^orld.      Still,  it  is  sad  to  think  of  his  last  days — of  to 
eminently  healthy  an   intellect  in  its  youth  and  its  maturity  coming  to 
what  it  did  at  the  last — those  sad,  servile  attempts  not  wholly  to  tomJu 
the   old  craft — not  to  confess  the  victory  of  age.     I  remember,  msnr 
years  ago,  in  the  City  of  London,  often  to  have  seen  a  venerable-looking, 
grey-bearded  old  man,  apparently  almost  blind,  turning  about  in  a  Tacaot 
sort  of  way  the  handle  of  an  empty  barrel-organ,  which  produced  nerer 
a  sound.     Men's  hearts  soon  get  hardened  in  largo  towns  by  repeated 
impositions,  and  it  is  difficult  to  discern  rightly  between  the  reality  and 
the  shum.     But,  looking  at  it  in  its  worst   aspects,  it  was  to  me  as 
exceedingly  tonching  piece   of  acting.      It  brought  many  pennies  anil 
"  fonrpenny-bits  "  into  the  old  man's  palm.     He  was  clinging  to  tlie  oiil 
craft ;  he  thought  ho  was  producing  harmonious  sounds  out  cf  that  empty 
box.     He  seemed  to  bo  quite  crazed.     What  his  history  was  I  ntrm 
learnt.     But  I  thought  of  the  many  snd  spectacles  that  I  hud  seen  in  tlm 
course  of  mylife,  of  which  this  soundless  organ  reminded  mo — of  the  broken- 
down   actors,  singers,  authors — of  the  old  beaux  living  upon  by-gono 
-'fascinations,  the  old  diners-out  on  their  old  jests,  and  still  tblnkbg  tL' ::; 
selves  irresistible.      I  was  present  at  the  lost  appearance  of  EdxLui.a 
Kean  on  the  stage — and  a  very  painful  thing  it  was.     It  is  better,  tlioro- 
fore,  I  think,  that,  at  least  as  far  as  his  own  reputation  is  concerned,  i 
•  great  genius  should  be  stricken  down  in  the  fulness  of  his  work,  with 
bnany  nnaccomplished  purposes  to  his  account.     In  all  our  English  poet/y 
there  arc  no  sadder  lines  than  these— 


From  Murlborougli's  ejrcs  tlic  tears  of  iloU|;e  flow, 
Anil  Swifc  expires  a  driveller  and  a  ibonr. 

Bat,  apart  from  those  great  historical  monuments  of  anaceomplisbeil 
purposes,  think,  too,  of  the  number  of  smaller  unaccomplished  Utenry 
purposes  discharged  Into  the  great  "  limbo  of  vanities."  JPor  any  man 
of  active  imagination  to  write  all  the  books  that  be  has  porpotsil 
to  write  ho  must   live  twice  over  the  longest  life  of  the  Anlmliluviaa 

'  period.    Histories — Philosophies — Dramas — Poems — Romances — Esanrs 
— whole  libraries  of  a  most  compruhcnaivo  character — conceived,  skv: 
out — written,  indeed,  "  all  but  the  chapters,"  and  in  no  few  inst^i... ,  ^ 

'many  of  the  chapters  actually  written.     Who,  after  a  long  litcniry  liT, 
exploring  the  contents  of  old  druwerii,  boxes,  baskets,  pi>rtfoIio- 
dous  not  come  across  onfinlshed  manuscripts — "essay,  poem,  or  rom^:..^ 

-put  aside  nador  stress  of  moro  important  basiaass  and  fongott/* 
I:  '  :    '  r  lack  of  time  ?    All  :'  ^-uij  aateeoV" 

I  .tir  scale,  not  to  be  i  l-i«  tn^  •' 

cited  above,  but  still  not  oninstructive.     1  do  not  speak  of  tlu 
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I  of  tb«  world,  who  think  that  genius  can  carry  everything  before  it, 
bo  wait  for  "  au  impulse  " — I  speak  of  the  genuine,  honest  work- 
,  who  bolievo  in  work.  But  many  an  honest  workman  is  not  a 
ematic  workman.  There  is  a  certain  desultoriness  about  even  the 
t  industrious  and  conscientious  toilers  of  the  pen.  They  are  some- 
t  prone  to  begin,  and  not  to  finish.  When  a  now  idea  seizes  them, 
what  is  of  more  importance,  a  new  order  comes,  they  break  ofi'  from 
business  in  hand.  Perhaps  they  attempt  too  much  at  the  same  time. 
I  may  be  the  result  of  a  foolish  ambition,  which  "  o'erleaps  itself 
Calls  on  the  other  side."  I  knew  a  man  who  was  roaUy  a  hard- 
ier, and  who  had  a  certain  versatility  about  him,  which  caused  him  to 
mve  the  idea  of  publishing  at  the  same  time  a  volume  of  history,  a 
tetion  of  essays,  and  a  novel,  and  to  produce  on  the  stage  an  Eiiza- 
mn  dnuna  in  blank  verse.  The  result  of  this  preposterous  impulse  of 
ht  was  what  might  be  expected. 

■18*017, 

Es  of  fid 


The  gods  are  jast,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Hake  iiutruinents  to  scourge  us. 


y,  having  been  interrupted  by  these  lessor  exploits  in  the 
IS  of  fiction,  was  not  brought  to  a  conclusion  within  the  expected 
I.  The  ambitious  author  having  moved  his  residence  (and  "  two 
ovas  are  as  bad  as  a  fire  "),  the  novel,  unfinished,  and  the  drama, 
I>Ieted,  wore  lost :  the  former,  after  a  year  or  two,  turned  up  from  the 
■see  of  an  unopened  box  ;  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be  passing  out  in 
kta  from  some  bntterman's  shop.  The  essays,  having  already 
tared  in  a  magazine,  were  in  typo,  and  of  course  safe.  And  this  was 
iasne  of  my  friend's  absurd  project — this  was  hia  unaccomplished 
)0M.  It  served  him  right.  His  vanity,  some  wUl  say,  was  rightly 
ished.  I  think  that  perhaps  ho  was  saved  from  a  greater  punishment 
be  mishaps  which  I  have  recorded.  He  had  a  very  good  reputation 
i  particular  path  of  literature  ;  but  his  drama,  if  accepted,  wotild 
jAbly  huvu  been  damned,  and  his  novel  cat  to  pieces  by  the  reviewers, 
the  good  sense  to  admit  all  this,  and  I  believe  that  he  has  never 
red  over  his  "  unaccomplished  purpose." 
all  people  are  not  house-builders,  structurally  or  intellectually ; 
ished  houses  or  unfinished  works  are  but  an  insignificant  por* 
rieolly  speaking,  of  our  "  unaccomplished  purposes."  Of 
,  it  would  not  become  me,  in  a  secular  essay  of  this  kind,  to  write  of 
bjeet  in  ite  graver  aspects — to  illustrate  that  which  Johnson  so 
Uy  described  in  the  well-known  epigram,  "  liell  is  paved  with 
ions."  How  gallantly  we  put  out  to  sea,  sails  full  and 
flowing,  and  how  easily  we  go  to  pieces  on  some  unseen  and 
(d  rock  I  The  great  chart  by  which  we  ought  to  steer  is  laid 
i>ibn'  I   we  yield  to  the  first  cogent  temptation   that 

Tbc  aplishod  purpose  of  a  good  and  pure  life  haunts 

tbo  day  of  our  death.     Bat  this,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  sabjecl  for 
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the  divine,  not  for  the  essnyiat.  Everybody  knows  how.  in  common  life, 
the  ordinary  plans  and  projects,  on  tUo  nccompiisbmcnt  of  vvfaicb  he  j 
set  his  heart,  hare  egrcgiously  fitiled  in  the  issue.  Tbay  may  bAV«  : 
owing  to  force  of  circumalanoeB — they  may  have  failed  owiag  Ao  ibt 
absence  of  that  strength  of  will,  that  indomitable  perMTrntDOa,  whisk 
(lione  can  enable  u  man  to  work  oat  his  resolves.  It  has  bdeo  said.lktl 
every  smirking  barrister,  on  first  pnttlug  on  his  wig  and  gowo,  bel 
that  he  will  be  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England  ;  and  that  every  yO 
Member  of  Parliament,  on  delivering  his  maiden  speech,  believea  Ibkt  bt 
will  live  to  bo  Prime  Minister.  There  is  no  reason  why  be  shoald  cot,  if 
ho  has  ability  and  perseverance,  and  a  certain  command  of  montiy.  Bat 
these  disappointments  or  non-fulfilments  of  the  aspirations  of  early  ambi- 
tion are  not  to  be  accounted  among  the  "  unaccomplished  pnrposea"  nf 
which  I  am  \NTitiDg.  There  are  others,  however,  of  a  more  subsUtntial 
character,  where  the  disappointment  comes  later  in  life  (for  we  are  soos 
porged  of  our  early  vanities),  where  men  set  themselves  to  tlie  work  of 
bnilding  up  great  fortunes,  of  founding  families,  of  sending  thetr  namea 
down  to  posterity  as  the  first  constructors  of  that  which  later  history  may 
reverence  and.  applaud.  They  toil  early  and  late.  From  small  begianingi 
they  produce  great  rosulla.  Bolf- denial  n  commonly  at  the  root  of  tbeii 
success.  Yet  self-denial,  in  its  fulness  and  perfection,  I  do  not  think  that 
I  erer  saw.  In  the  lives  of  aU  economical,  mont'j'-makicg  men,  UmM 
is  a  point  of  reservation — there  is  a  weak  spot  in  the  self-dtf^jini 
constancy  of  the  man.  Some  favom'ite  inclination  must  be 
It  may  be  a  love  of  honses — it  may  be  something  worM.  I 
a  man^-a  very  honest,  worthy,  hard-working  man — most  .frogitl  tni 
economical,  speaking  scorn  of  those  who  live  in  fine  WcsVood  bonM 
and  gave  expensive  dinner-parties— ho  himself  Uviug,  fur  n  groat  pail 
of  the  year,  over  his  business  works  at  Limehoaaet  and  liau]ia| 
himself  always  to  a  glass  or  two  of  humble  port.  Bnt  be  always  Juft 
eicelleut  horses  and  rodo  to  houmls  when  the 
would  permit.  I  remember  his  mounting  me  on 
mare,  of  ([reat  femioino  impetuosity,  who  raofaod  at  her  fences,  aod  iiMi]j 
broke  my  neck.  Hut  ha  always  gave  me  the  plAUic'  '  "  '  ~  ''"  ^  "  'j4 
a  shakedown  on  his  drawing-room  sofa — a  "  spat  Lit 

<^inion,  a  temptnlioD.     He  achieved  the  objects  i'  .,  woiflk 

were  but  moderate:  ho  made  proviajou  for  a  vtrj  :.-  — :..,.•  1  kart, 
still  better,  another  tnon,  who  Tuwed,  early  in  life,  nvrtr  to  qMsd  aun 
thfi  — and  be  '  Bnt,  froM  tkl 

»!.  ucmbraorr  ioas  prnfi^c 

which,  with  httle  or  no  education,  be  aehidvad  groit 
T«ry  fine  stud,  and  was  seldom  a!ir 

lionnds.     Hii  was  n  marrcDotts  eiern  ij< 

rota  from  very  humble  bo,  iu 

nillioD  of  money,  all  oan>>. 
haro  loft  bohisd  hiin  half-a-niilliofl,  bot  for  the  bet  thai  he 
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umneaBO  £uni]y.  IIo  miglit  bavo  bcon  tbo  founder  of  a  great  house,  bat 
there  'was  enmity  between  him  and  his  eldest  sod,  and  the  fortune  was 
scattered ;   and  tha  parposo  was  nDaecompliabod. 

Another  bistorj  of  nnaccompliahed  juirposcs  is   that   of  which  the 
icspii«d    viiter    epeuks,    when    be  says,   "  There    is  an  evil  and   it   is 
QonuDoa  among  men ;  a  man  to  whom  God  had  given  riches,  wealth, 
tad  hoQonr,  no  thut  he  wanted  nothing   for   his   soul   of  all  that  ho 
^rtwrirflli.  yet  <,'iod  grantetb  him  not  power  to  eat  thereof,  but  a  stranger 
^^■beth  it."     Aad  again :  "  There    is  a    aoro  evil,   namely,  ricbeg  kept 
^^Or  tho  owners  thereof   to   their    hurt ;   bnt    those   riches  perish   by 
jfnl  traTnii ;  and  he  begcttcth  a  son,  and  there  is  nothing  in  his  hand," 
things  truly  are  very  sad.     They  are  whut  no    one  cannot  see 
out  deploring.      I  could  name  a  lordly  conplo,  in   whom   all   the 
airy  and  the  grace  of  tho  Grand  Arthnriau  period  are  beautifully 
d — a  pair  whom  it  would  bo  impossible  to  know  for  a  single  day 
ithout   love,    admiration,  and   reverence — with   high   rank,   with  high 
on,  with  great  estates,  with  everything  that  humanity  could  desire — in 
very  prime  of  their  lives — yet  wanting  one  thing — a  direct  heir.  So  that 
stronger  shall  eut  thereof.     But  bow  can  we  tell  that  this  might  not  be  a 
Bsing  is  tbo  end  ?     I  knew  a  man,  some  j'ears  ago,  who  endeared  him- 
to  many  by  kindnesses  and  courtesies,  a  man  of  the  highest  rank 
lieiMath  royalt}',  who  had  a  large  family,  and  died  broken-hearted.    It 
woalJ  '         '         "  r  better  for  him  if  ho  had  been  wifeless  and  childless. 
Be  Hi'  ^  to  servo  his  country  for  long  years,  and  even  to  take 

the  great  holm  of  tbo  nation  into  bis  hand.    It  is  sadder  to  think  of  a 
le  btsing  dragged  through  the  mire,  than  of  its  dying  out,  on  tho 
liae  being  superseded  by  collaterals. 

d  in  lower  ranks  of  life  disappointments  of  this  kind  arc  frequent. 
JumI  a  friend  of  the  middle-classes,  who  had  been  well,  if  not  highly 
mealed,  devoted  to  literature — a  close  student,  of  an  ardent  nature,  a 
ler  of  dreams,  who,  from  his  youth   upwards,   had   one  leading 
t,  to  ht'get  a  son  inheriting  the  paternal  lovo  of  knowledge — tho 
gfMt  desire  to  learn.     Before  ho  was  of  age,  he  told  me,  ho  used  to  have 
y-drearos,  of  the  sweet  delights  of  watching  the  dawning  intelligence  of 
boy  who  called  him  father — of  seeing  tho  growing  increase  of  know- 
jtAt".  live  of  literature — thinking  bow  greut  a  charm  it 

any  loy's  questions  about  Spenser,  and  Shakespeare, 

d  MiltOD,  and  others  of  England's  greatest  worthies — and  to  talk  to 
about  Stafford,  Pym,  and  Hampden,  bis  face  all  aglow  with  intoUectnal 
'«,     Such   thing  must  have  been  ere  now.     See  that  wonderful 
dory  of  James  and  John  Mill.     It  is  a  harsh,  gloomy  pii'ture,  and  does  i 
not  realise  my  friend's  conception,  butihe  elder  Mill,  doubtless,  rejoiced] 
in  (be  precocious  development  of  his  son.     Ue  had  a  purpose,  and  it  wasl 
"  ■  ■  '    id  it  was  wholly  different.     Re  did  begot  a  sou  I 

;  the  droanas  of  his  youth  were  nevor  realised. ' 
ot  one  ever  lored  bis  books,  not  ooe  made  any  successes  at  school, 
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not  one  over  cared  to  enqoire  about  sneb  '*  old  moflis "  aa  Chancer  ud 
Spencer,  Shakespeare  and  Bacon.  Shooting  and  fishing  and  boating — ud 
hunting  when  they  could  got  a  mount — was  all  that  they  cared  for.  IbMj 
\rould  not  work  up  for  any  learned  profession,  or  cram  for  a  eompetitirt 
examination.  Bo  they  went  off  to  Australia,  and  betook  themaelTsa  to 
places  where  no  books  ore  to  be  found.  My  friend  has  not  a  luge  Mtitt, 
but  he  has  a  large  Ubrary,  with  no  one  to  whom  to  leave  it — no  one  who 
would  take  down  a  volume  from  the  shelf  (barring  a  sensation  novel)  evm 
on  the  wettest  day.  It  will  be  dispersed  to  buy  horses  and  dogs.  Thii 
was  hi»  unaccomplished  purpose. 

Unaccomplished  purposes  of  this  kind  ore,  doubtless,  eommon,  thon^ 
they  take  diflerent  shapes.  There  is  General  Cannon,  C.B.,  lietired 
List,  Artillery,  who  has  fought  in  all  the  Indian  battles  of  the  laat  thirty 
years.  It  was  the  purpose  of  his  Ufa  to  see  hia  only  son  in  the  profenian 
which  he  erst  adorned.  But  the  present  system  of  competitive  exami- 
nation destroyed  all  his  hopes — as  it  has  destroyed,  and  will  destroy,  the 
hopes  of  hundreds  of  his  gallant  comrades.  Indeed,  the  unmber  of 
unaccomphshed  purposes  of  which  that  Civil  Service  CommiBsion  will  bo 
the  fruitful  parent  it  is  diflicult  to  conceive.  A  man  purposed  that  hii 
sou  shall  be  a  soldier  or  a  civilian,  and  he  spends  a  lai-go  part  of  hii 
income  in  qualifying  the  youth  for  the  desired  profession.  The  yonngstgr 
has  a  fair  amount  of  brains,  he  is  sent  to  a  cramming  tutor,  be  woda 
hard,  and  meanwhile  his  parents  have  to  stint  themselves  that  they  may 
pay  the  cramming  bills.  It  is  no  fault  of  the  poor  boy  that  some  who 
compete  with  him  have  more  brains  and  stronger  nerves,  and  £t«e  the 
examiners  with  more  success.  But  he  fails,  and  there  he  stands,  witii 
ruined  hopes,  a  monument  of  an  unaccomplished  purpose.  What  is  heM 
do  ?  It  is  too  late  for  him  in  most  cases  to  begin  again.  The  father  h<i 
throvm  away  a  thousand  pounds  or  more,  perhaps,  out  of  his  hardly-eanod 
pension,  and  has  no  more  money  to  spend.  The  son  is  downout  and 
disappointed,  and  when  nrged  to  some  new  eiTort  aaks,  "  What  a  th< 
use  ?  "     Well,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  it  is  very  hard. 

And  the  question  asked  by  the  boy  may  well  be  aakcd  by  the  oatioe. 
"  What  is  the  use  of  it  ?  "  What  is  the  use  of  flooding  the  country  with 
all  these  "  monuments  of  unaccomplished  purposes ;  "  are  the  PobUc 
Services  bettor  recruited  than  of  old  ?  The  Civil  Service  CnnuniuioMn 
will  answer  that  wo  must  wait  for  years  to  see  the  results  of  the  «xp(rt- 
me&ts.  Oar  saccessors  will  see  them,  bat  middle-agod  men  of  ths  ptetit 
time  cannot  live  to  see  them — cannot  see  whether  wo  shall  haro  batttf 
soldiurs  than  the  Wellesloys,  the  Uardingcs,  the  Somersets,  the  ^>rf*W!t, 
tbo  Kapiera,  in  the  English  Army — or  in  the  Indmn  Army  than  Ikt 
Malcolms,  the  Munros,  the  Lows,  the  Outturns,  the  LavraaCM,  tko 
Kicholsons,  tho  KouIob,  and  Napier  of  Magdala,  now  at  its  htaA, 
fat  those  nrieo  Bwwniiwtti*' 

htt^  .   BO  many  .  .  jMriali^d  ao  * 

gontk^meu.    Azv  w«  likely  to  got  b«tter  Indian  CirQ  a«n 
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^^hinstones,  the  Metcalfes,  the  Edmonstones,  the  Adams,  the  Bayleys, 
fin  Orants,  and  others,  who  have  consolidated  our  great  Indian  Empire  ? 
A  quarter  of  a  century  hence,  shall  we  have  better  men  than  these  ?  It 
ft  noall  matter  to  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  if  when  they  are  in 
jbtit  graves  India  shotild  be  lost  to  ns.  Meanwhile  the  country  is  to  be 
Jaloged  with  monuments  of  unaccomplished  purposes,  huge  disappoint- 
nenta,  festering  animosities,  idle  hands  and  active  brains.  See  that  fine 
Mssage  in  the  Mlsirabln  of  Victor  Hugo  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Of 
jrhat  is  a  revolt  composed  ?  "  We  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
"  Englishmen  are  so  different  from  Frenchmen."  We  are  only  now 
beginning  to  be  subjected  to  the  influences  which  may  turn  our  national 
character  "  Frenohwards."  It  may  not  be  long,  perhaps,  before  we  see 
the  results  of  those  "irritated  convictions,  embittered  enthusiasms, 
aroused  indignations,  martial  instincts  suppressed,  .  .  .  straitened  circnm- 
Btances,  empty  dreams,  ambitions  surrounded  by  escarpments — every 
man  who  hopes  for  an  issue  from  an  overthrow."  Every  year  the 
anmber  of  the  dangerous  middle-classes  increases — the  disappointed 
candidates  for  place,  civil  or  military — who  have  failed  in  the  great  object 
of  fheir  lives,  wasted  their  time,  wasted  their  money,  and  found  themselves 
oast  helpless  on  the  world.  I  know  a  man  highly  educated  both  at 
Cambridge  and  at  a  cramming  tutor's,  who  missed  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  by  a  few  marks,  and  is  now  driving  or  pushing  a  costermonger's 
barrow.  If  there  is  no  danger  looming  in  the  distance  from  this  source 
of  trouble,  we  must  be  a  lethargic  people. 

Then  there  is  another  very  painful  aspect  in  which  we  must  regard  the 
eraelty  of  these  Civil  Service  Examinations.  Supposing  that  the  purpose 
if  accomplished — Well  t  The  young  man  gets  his  military  commission  or 
his  civil  appointment — and  there  is  great  rejoicing,  but  at  what  cost  has 
the  success  been  gained  ?  There  are,  doubtless,  some  hardy  youths,  with 
robust  constitutions,  strong  nerves,  and  bright  intelligences — quick  learners, 
irith  retentive  memories.  These  are  the  men  to  struggle  through  without 
iigury  to  themselves.  But  they  are  the  minority.  The  greater  number 
snffor  grievously  during  that  sharp  contest,  and  come  forth  feeble,  pallid, 
emaciated — ^with  racking  headaches,  clouded  brains,  and  shattered  nerves. 
If  these  youngsters,  their  purposes  accomplished,  are  the  same  men,  on 
entering  \ha  army,  as  they  would  have  been  without  the  help  of  the  cram- 
ming tutors,  we  certainly  have  not  to  thank  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
flioners  for  the  fortunate  result.  But  it  is  far  more  likely  that  we  are 
pursuing  a  system,  which  will  tend  to  fill  the  commissioned  ranks  of  our 
army  with  men  of  enfeebled  constitutions.  And  as  to  those,  who  have 
fallen  by  the  wayside,  the  youths  of  "  unaccomplished  purposes  " — they 
have,  perhaps,  toiled  more  severely  than  their  successful  competitors,  be- 
cause they  have  had  less  apprehensive  and  retentive  brains,  and,  there- 
fore, there  has  been  greater  necessity  for  them  to  work  early  and  late,  and 
to  resort  to  wet  towels  and  strong  coffee.  One  youngster  may  take  three 
honia  to  leam  what  another  pieka  op  in  one — and  yet  the  slower  -voiksst 
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partly  Crom  want  of  nerre,  partly  from  failure  of  memorv.  in  Una  ixtti 
Lour  of  examiQatioD,  may  Dot  prodaee  it  half  as  well  as  Lis  moro  robail, 
qnick-witted  competitor  though  he  really  knows  it  much  better.  Then  lie 
fjtils ;  hia  purpose  is  unaccomplished,  and  tho  sharp  pooga  of  dioappoi&t- 
moot  come  to  aggravate  tho  evils  of  the  oTer-crammiug.  And  iliia  \»  oot 
for  a  month  or  for  a  year — but  for  a  life.'  Many,  successful  or  i: :  il, 

nevw  recover.     A«k  members  of  Medical  Boards  wh^l  Hjlv  k: 
I  have  asked,  and  the  answer  always  is  most  sad. 

But  this  has  carried  me  into  graver  and  sadder  pAiiis  liiiui  i  j. 
to  eiplore — and  they  are  appreciable,  perhaps,  only  by  tLii  fusr. 
turn  to  things  which  we  all  underatand.     Of  all  unaccomplished  ]' 
the  most  numerous  are  those  which  spring  from  the  detenni:;  '- 
"more  economical  in  future."     We  fiad  that  we  are  living 
income,  or  pultiag  by  nothing  for  our  children,  and  we  detet 

trench.     Wo  will  give  fewer  dinner-parties,  or  none;  we  will  ^ .. 

wine,  and  give  up  that  expeuBive  dry  champagne  altogeUi«>r ;  ve  will 
walk  instead  of  ride,  curbing  the  propensity  to  fling  oorselTOs  into  Hn- 
som-cabs  on  warm  days ;  we  will  leave  off  giving  coatlj  weddiag  far 
Bcutfi ;  we  will  forget  the  existeace  of  Patti  and  Trdbelli  (or  live  on  lilt 
intfffoceablo  memory  of  Maffeo  Orslui),  and  forswear  openu  ami  Iheatni 
altogether ;  we  will  give  no  joint-stock  Little  dinners  at  Grveowich  ot 
Richmond ;  and  we  will  try  to  persuade  our  feminine  boloagingB  not  ta 
wear  ao  many  fine  dresses.  And  if  these  things  do  not  kare  the  daeind 
effect,  we  must  go  into  a  smaller  Loose  and  redoee  oar  mtablislinMaL  d. 
Mrraatfl.  Bat  what  comes  of  it  all '?  The  resolution  is  fijrmod  in  tbt 
bati  poesible  faith,  but  there  is  always  some  excuse  for  departing  fcum  it 
We  salve  our  consciences  by  saying,  *'  Oh  I  bat  this  is  quite  ao  oxeeptiaul 
eaae."  And  there  are  so  many  exceptions  that  they  do  not  prove  thi 
rule,  but  make  it.  Our  old  friend  Justus  baa  been  mada  a  Mjutter  in 
Chancery,  or  our  some-time  favourite  schoolfellow  &Iartiaskas  eoaaa  koat 
from  India  with  the  Bath  and  the  Victoria  Cross.  In  aock  axeepUnal 
eircumstiinocs  a  little  dinner  is  inevitable.  Then  the  doctor  (alia  as  llnA 
dry  ohampagnu  is  good  for  us,  and  we  argae  that  it  is  beltar  in  aohant 
to  the  expense  than  to  be  ill,  and  thus  to  curtail  our  povara  ot  awk. 
"It  pays  for  itself  in  tho  end."  Our  pretty  nieca  ClamiUti  tj  obooi  lo 
make  a  good  marriage,  and  wa  must  give  her  a  wadding  proaeok— «MM 
trifle  from  Uowell  and  James's — or  we  shall  be  **  unlike  tho  raat  of  Ika 

family."     0  'i,  has  ci  :u  Nurtinns' 

borlnnd  ou  u  i   to  a  box  'j>ara,     Xkoi 

it  is  "  all  very  well  to  talk  of  vrulkiug  to  the  stutiou  on  a  hot  day,  wka 
ouo  gets  heated  and  r.'  '  -  :  '  '  -  v,  the  niilw.<ky,  parkaja  e0n«{«atioe  d 
the  lungn."     And  an  t  I  jwrtv,  i^ritican  Mborts  ns  DutnAa, 

and  CriticUB  is  ci  .a 

bouk.    It  would  L^..  ■() 

aouncr,  tiding  (u  ponmul 
aud  Uial  avat^tkiue  ikat  wi>  oo  is  iui  "  uux  ^uU  m.  iUn  ku 
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jair's  Azponditure  is  not  less  Ihan  the  last,  and  our  economy  is  consigned 
to  tb*  Umbo  of  onoccompliidied  purposes. 

In  eamflctioD  irith  theso  broken  promises  is  the  rosolation  so  often 
ed  f      '  ir  accounts  more  regularly  and  accurately,  and  to  put 

c.'  ivo  spf ud  ;  BO  much  mouoj  slips  away  uuaccounttid  for 

nai  givBs  no  sign.  Wo  can  rc^galuto  our  expenditure  so  much  bolter  if 
wo  iaiavr  Asactly  what  wo  spend.  And  so  we  purchase  a  pocket  account- 
book,  mai  go  into  it  with  vigorons  cousclentionsnees,  putting  down  every 
frp--  '  rn  to  the  beggar  or  the  cross-sweeper 

on  '. '  1 0  when  we  balance  the  account,  and 

find  that  wa  eon  make  out  the  proceeds  of  our  last  cheque  for  "cash  " 
•rren  to  a  farthing  1  The  success  of  this  ought  to  bo  onconraging — it 
oofi^t  to  nrgo  ua  forwan'l  in  our  Tirtuous  career.  But  we  soon  begin  to 
ealaz — we  ore  tired  when  wo  reach  home  in  the  evening,  and  wo  cannot 
nmember  ereiything  next  morning  ;  and  there  is  ajxliialu»  vatdc  thjJauhu 
in  the  box,  and  wo  make  up  the  amount  by  the  insertion  of  the  comprc- 
iMpaiTC  word  "  sundries,"  und  we  grow  weary  of  the  whole  business,  and 
thtlvisaB  end  of  it — a  mouth,  at  the  farthest,  renders  this  account- keeping 
an  nnacoomplishcd  purpose.  Something  of  tho  same  kind — indeed,  a 
l^indnd  vanity — is  the  resolution  so  ofton  formed  to  "  keep  a  jonmol." 
I'lmow  Some  men  who  havo  done  it  in  the  most  elaborate  and  onfailing 
mxn&er,  and  very  nseful  it  has  been  to  them  and  others.  But  most 
people  fail  egregionsly.  Even  if  the  diary,  iu  a  pocket-book,  or  in  one  of 
Mr.  Letts'  valuable  manuals,  is  intended  to  contain  nothing  more  than — 

"May  !  1  with .     Had  brougham  from  livery-stables;"  or, 

^•Jjity  .  ]ittir  of  boots  from '»,"  it  is  useful  as  a  check  on 

^^MS  inultssien.     Many  guineas  may  bo  saved  every  year  by  keeping 

^Ren  soeh  a  scant  diarj*  as  this.     It  is  a  great  thing  oven  to  know  where 

yon  were  on  a  ccrtaiu  day,  fur  if  you  were  at  Kisseugcu  on   the  20th  of 

Angost  ynu  could  not  have  hud  that  barouche  to  Itichraoud  or  that  now  pair 

of  "  side-spring  "  boots,  either  for  yourself  or  wife.     Of  course,  everjone 

has  a  sort  of  general  notion  of  one's  whereabouts  at  a  porticuhur  time,  but 

I  have  found  muii  '-  griovonsly  at  fault,  on  the  subject  of  dates; 

iiDil   doetunentiii  o  of  any  kind  is  bettor  even  than  tho  best  of 

les.     Yet,  08  I  bare  said,  this  journnl-kooping  is  us  fallible  as  ac- 

L  aoum- keeping — the  purpose  is  nnaccompUshed — it  stores  us  in  the  face, 

^Hk  UtA  abape  of  brief  fragmcuts,  which  we  come  upon  years  afterwards, 

rrr  f,     Thi?  ri'lrtte.-!  only  lo  the  domestic  side  of 

jfu _     ,     ,,.     -  J     _^-'W  miuiy  men   there  are   who,  having   mixed 

nodi  with  the  world,  regret  at  the  close  of  their  career  that  they  have 


not  k*! 

heard— 

witb — of  aspcdotui  ] 

ralne  lu  this  public  iiua 

doDo  what iiiid 


-  —of  all  that  they  have  soon  and 

ji  th<?y  hnvo  met  and  conversed 

cos,  which  years  afterwards  might  be  of 

■>i.ii  I  imilics.     "  Ah  I  "  thoy  say,  "  if  I  had  ouly 

have  done — if  I  had  only  kept  steadily  to  my 


>>ngi»al  purporte,  I  mijjht  hare  beatcu  thorn."     Of  course  a  man  has  no 
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right  to  complain  that  he  ig  beaten ;  and  he  does  not  eomplaia.  H« 
admits  the  troth  of  the  maxim — perteverantia  vincit.  Bat  how  fow  of  ni 
can  persevere  !  We  are  always  forming  plans  and  alwayi  daparting  from 
them. 

Even  in  respect  of  out  promised  pleasures  we  are  always  halting  tnJ 
wavering,  and  never  in  the  end  bringing  onr  purposes  to  the  point  of  m- 
complishment.  There  is,  for  example,  that  visit  to  Italy,  which  I  havt 
been  purposing  to  pay  daring  at  least  five-and-twenty  years.  What  han 
I  done  ?  I  have  sketched  out  the  tour — studied  many  descriptive  toIobmi 
in  poetry  and  prose — Eustace,  Beckford,  Byron,  Shelley,  Rogers,  Bazratt, 
Browning,  and  others — supplemented  by  the  meaoer  but  more  praetiMi 
works  of  Murray  and  Bradshaw.  Moreover,  I  have  given  seTcnl  of  nj 
friends  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  seeking  the  resolts  of  th«ir  penoml 
experiences.  And  all  with  what  effect  ?  Circumstances  were  against  cm 
in  my  prime — want  of  railways,  want  of  time,  want  of  money  ;  and  not 
that  I  am  a  sexagenarian  and  can  go  if  I  wish,  I  do  not  much  care  abed 
going.  There  are  railways  and  guide-books,  and  the  journey  is  coai' 
paratively  short,  but  Continental  railway  travelling  to  one  somewliai 
wanting  in  health,  and  sadly  deficient  in  lingual  resources,  is  not  rtsj  in- 
viting to  an  old  man.  So  I  have  been  fain  to  substitute  Bath  forFlorsiiN, 
Tenby  for  Naples,  York  for  Capri,  and  the  Teign  for  the  Amo.  I  am  Bfii 
sore  that  to  a  sick  or  a  toil-worn  man  these  schemes  of  travel  have  i«t 
something  bracing  in  them.  The  tonic  properties  of  hope  are  very  tan- 
gorating.  Who  knows  that  I  might  not  have  got  as  much  good  ont  of  ibt 
purpose  as  out  of  the  fact  ?  I  might  have  caught  a  fever  at  Rome  or  bia 
drowned,  like  Shelley,  in  the  Bay  of  Spezzia,  or  taken  ap  as  a  spy  iaiao% 
the  war  which  united  Italy — or  been  inspired  to  join  Garibaldi  and  iliflt 
So  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  better  that  I  have  never  visited 

that  lanil 

Where  the  poet'a  Inte  siid  the  painter't  hand 
Arc  moEt  dirine  ;  where  earth  and  Ay 
Are  picture  both  and  poetry. 

We  have  noble  cities  and  lovely  bays  and  beantifnl  rivers  at  boa<^ 
and  we  can  reach  them  at  small  expense  and  little  trouble,  ud  fal 
comfortable  hotels  and  apartments,  and  people  speaking  our  own  lafigngt, 
and  everything,  whether  we  be  sick  or  whether  we  be  well,  to  mMl  0U 
requirements  (inclading  plenty  of  water),  and  there  \m  do  boat]*,  » 
excitement.  Yon  are  not  perpetually  called  npon  to  do  this  pia«t  or  &• 
other.     You  may  drowse  away  your  holiday  as  qniedy  is  joq  like. 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  many  monomenta  of  tunocompliaLMl  p» 
poses  are  the  results  of  certain  changes  within  nnrBnlrrs  i  Iimuss  d 
opinion  or  of  feeling,  making  as  take  different  views  of  ths  idiiatiiWlj  (( 
oar  projects,  than  those  which  we  had  originaUy  eoaesivad.  An  instMN 
of  expcrii'ticn  Iciula  US  to  dlaoovor 

Sooie  ancxpocUd  i^rm 
Of  Wlurs  in  tb*  ««.-hein« — 
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the  ieheme  vhich  we  had  bo  mnch  cherished.  We  had  started  from 
&]m  premisaea.  We  had  not  calculated  the  inflaences  of  changes  of  age 
and  health— of  changes  of  circomstances  and  conditions — which  conTert 
that  whieh  we  had  thought  so  loscioos  in  the  prospect  into  nothing  better 
than  "  Dead  Sea  froit "  in  the  month.  I  knew  a  man  who,  when  of 
more  than  middle  t^e,  had  set  his  heart  on  the  possession  of  a  garden, 
and  especially  upon  the  culture  of  roses.  He  was  a  toiler  in  the  great 
city,  with  a  cottage  in  the  suburbs,  and  a  garden  at  the  back  not  mnch 
huger  than  the  dinner-table  of  a  civic  corporation.  That  little  bit  of 
garden  was  a  delight  to  him.  He  designed  it  himself,  he  worked  in  it 
himself,  he  knew  every  flower  in  it.  When  he  returned  from  office,  on 
gammer  evenings,  aided  by  one  who  loved  him,  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
him  to  water  all  his  flowers.  He  picked  the  worms  out  of  the  rose-buds  with 
his  own  hand  ;  he  watched  the  expansion  of  every  blossom.  On  the  cool 
early  mornings,  ere  the  world  was  astir,  he  would  leave  his  writing-table 
at  odd  times  to  mark  the  progress  made  by  his  flowers  nndcr  the  silent 
stars,  or  the  good  done  by  the  nightly  rain-fall.  And  he  praised  God 
for  giving  him  each  a  harmless  source  of  pleasure. 

But  in  an  evil  hoar  he  began  to  think  that  what  was  so  delightful  on 
a  small  scale  must  be  still  more  enjoyable  on  a  larger  one.  So  he  took  a 
house  with  nearly  a  couple  of  acres  of  garden-ground.  He  had  built,  for 
himself,  a  tiny  little  conservatory  at  the  back  of  his  cottage,  in  which  he 
stored  a  few  plants — and  now,  in  his  new  residence,  he  was  master  of  a 
magnificent  palace  of  "  glass."  Of  course  he  was  compelled  to  have  a 
gardener,  with  occasional  help.  There  wore  flowers  enough,  and  fruit 
enongh,  and  vegetables  for  half-a-dozen  families,  bat  the  luckless  pos- 
sessor soon  fonnd  that  nothing  was  his  own.  Everything  was  the  gar- 
dener's— "  my  roses,"  "  my  grapes,"  "  my  pears,"  &c.  If  the  master,  to 
amuse  himself,  put  a  prod  into  the  earth  to  see  how  the  potatoes  were  coming 
on,  his  highness  the  gardener  scowled.  If  his  master  made  any  suggestion 
to  him,  he  was  sore  either  openly  to  argue  the  point  in  a  supercilious  man- 
ner, as  if  the  governor  were  a  fool,  or  tacitly  to  disobey  his  orders.  So  my 
friend  took  another  gardener.  Though  an  honester  and  a  plcasantcr  feUow, 
he  was  mnch  of  the  same  type.  Everything  was  his,  not  his  master's.  The 
potatoes  were  never  fit  to  be  dug,  the  peas  were  never  fit  to  be  picked, 
the  carrots  were  never  fit  to  be  pulled.  Even  if  the  flowers,  which 
were  tnnltitadinous,  were  wanted  for  the  decoration  of  the  house,  they 
were  grudgingly  given,  and  the  idea  of  sending  some  flowers  and  fruit 
to  a  neighbour  or  to  a  distant  friend  was  pure  sacrilege.  Then 
hia  pears  and  plums  disappeared  mysteriously  in  the  night,  with  or 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  gardener;  and  at  last  my  friend  said 
to  me  with  something  like  an  oath,  "  After  all,  the  greengrocer  is 
better."  It  was  eerUunly  cheaper  and  less  aggravating.  The  gardener 
cost  him  twice  as  mnch  as  he  had  calculated.  What  with  purchase  of 
freah  plaota,  loads  of  manure,  fuel  and  repairs  to  the  glass-houses,  it 
ironld  have  been  a  eoatly  pleasure  to  a  man  of  modest  means,  but  it 

TOb  SBC— »o.  177.  "ift. 
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was  ool  a  ploasare  oudcr  thoee  altorod  conditions ;  so  he  soou  b«g4Q  to 
doploro  tbo  mistako  he  had  made,  to  wish  himself  back  in  his  little  cottugo 
and  his  garden  the  size  of  a  table-cloth. 

Then  it  happened  that  the  "  fortunate  "  possessor  of  the  garden,  which 
everyone  admired  and  envied,  fell  sick  and  was  compelled  to  bo  absent, 
in  search  of  health,  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  summer.  Sick  men 
are  notoriously  capricious.  So  when  he  returned  at  intervals  to  his  own 
house,  he  looked  upon  all  bis  bright  pastures  of  flowers  not  with  mere 
passive  indifference,  but  with  something  approaching  active  dislike.  H4 
could  seldom  be  induced  to  tread  his  garden-walks,  and  a  bonch  of 
roses  presented  to  him  by  the  band  of  affection  bad  no  more  charm 
for  him  than  if  they  had  been  onions.  He  seemed  to  be  haunted  hj 
the  continual  presence  of  an  "  unaccomplished  purpose."  The  sighi 
of  the  gardener  was  as  of  a  grim  apparition  to  him.  He  would  as  sooa 
have  lived  in  the  Black  Country.  It  was  a  relief  to  him  to  get  away — 
to  a  London  lodging,  to  apartments  at  the  seaside — "  anywhere,  atij- 
where  out  of "  his  home.  There  was,  perhaps,  a  little  touch  of  mania 
in  this,  but  it  all  came  out  of  the  sickening  sense  of  disappointment — 
the  feeling  that  the  more  money  he  spent  the  less  enjoyment  be  had 
of  bis  flowers — that  be  had  rcai-ed  for  himself  a  monument  of  an  unaecom- 
plished  purpose,  and  that  he  was  fain  to  fly  away  from  the  sight  of  it. 

This,  perhaps,  if  not  an  exceptional  case,  is  one  of  no  very  frequent 
recurrence — though,  indeed,  many  meii  have  been  happier  in  their  •null 
houses  with  their  small  gardens  than  as  possessors  of  lands  and  tenements 
of  much  larger  dimensions.  But  how  numerous  are  the  instances  of  man 
who  have  in  early  life  had  an  entire  desire  to  bo  rich — who  have  spent  all 
tlieir  best  years  in  money-making — who  have  been  happy  and  proud  and 
exulting,  when  for  Ihc  first  time  they  have  found  themselves  with  n  hun- 
dred pounds  to  the  good.  Next  year,  perhaps,  their  banking  books  ah^iw 
a  balance  of  two  hundred  pounds.  Then  comes  the  grand  idea  of  invMit- 
ing !  How  proud  is  the  investor  I  He  has  money  in  the  funds.  Qi* 
business  is  going  on  prosperously.  It  has  every  prospect  of  iucr»a«in{. 
He  thinks  that  ho  may  take  a  wife,  at  no  very  distaut  period.  Ho  haa 
some  nice  girl  in  the  prospect — and,  after  another  year,  he  will  be  abU  U> 
furnish  a  little  bouse  in  the  suburbs  and  commence  hnnse-keeping  oa  his 
own  ac-connt.     All  this  is  pure  happiness  to  him.     His  <     '  i^as  are 

realised.     He  has  got  his  little  wife,  a  moilust,  thrifty,  nii.  Tomsg 

woman,  good-U^mpercd  and  easily  pb-aseJ.     Th«i  litllti  bunur  and  thelillif 

garden  are  all  that  they  can  wish — and,  as  the  income  '■■■■i' •'■  ■- 

crease,  they  can  allow  themselves  fresh  comforts.     But,  ni 
comes  in  a  sharp  desire  to  save—  ..■  i;i  .,i.-[  u^j 

roost  bo  provided  for.  Still  there  1  ,      .j.J,  ,  .  ..n- 

fort — and  titey  go  on  vei^  happily  in  a  larger  bonse  and  with 
inrrcoaed  estiiV'  '         t.     But  after  a  lime  tbo  mai<.  ■     "    ' 


ha  takes  a 


house ;  be  lives  in  a  gftdi. 


fiaahionable  noJgbbourbood ;  he  haii  srrvonts,  and  be  gir- 
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vith  good  trine,  and  there  are  a  thousand  nameless,  unintelligible  soureea 
of  azpeadiinn  vhich  frighten  him  grieTonslj. 

If  a  man  thinks  that  by  taking  a  new  house,  twice  the  size  and  rent  of 
hi*  old,  doubles  the  number  of  his  serrants  and  the  number  of  his 
horsei,  at  only  double  the  cost  of  his  former  establishment,  he  is  very 
much  mistaken.  Expenses  beget  expenses.  So  the  poor  man,  who 
]iT6d  BO  happily  in  his  small  way,  is  now,  in  his  great  way,  tortured 
irith  donbts  and  fears.  There  may  bo  no  occasion  for  them ;  but  it  is 
well  known  that  many  men  with  large  means  have  fretted  themselrea  to 
death  with  the  maniacal  thought  that  they  would  end  their  days  in  the 
mad-house.  Our  friend  was  not  so  insane  as  this ;  but  he  felt,  every 
day,  that  he  had  been  happier  in  his  suburban  residence.  He  missed 
th*  fUends  and  neighbours  who  dropped  in  on  summer  evenings  to 
smoke  a  cigar  in  the  back  garden,  and  to  talk  over  the  day's  news. 
He  felt  out  of  place  and  uncomfortable,  like  a  man  whose  clothes  are 
too  laige  for  him.  His  greatest  comfort  was  that  his  wife  thoroughly 
agreed  with  him,  for  most  wives  delight  in  increased  grandeur,  what- 
ever their  husbands  may  think.  Bo  the  end  of  it  was,  that  the  good 
man  became  rich,  the  dream  of  his  youth  was  realised,  and  yet  it  was 
an  "  onaceomplished  purpose  "  after  all,  for  he  had  been  happier  with 
his  modest  competence. 

But  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  unaccomplished  purposes 
have  their  compensations.  Wo  do  not  know  how  it  would  have  been  if 
the  ont-tum  had  been  diiSferent.  We  might  have  boon  less  happy  if  we 
had  sneeeeded.  We  have  seen  many  of  our  contemporaries  eager  in 
money-making — living  in  splendid  houses,  driving  fine  carriages,  chair- 
men or  members  of  boards — flashed  with  tho  thought  of  new  speculations, 
which  "  must  succeed  " — whilst  we  loiter  on,  in  our  lazy  fashion, 
speeolating  not  at  all,  but  seeking  modest  profits  only  from  legitimate 
sporces,  and  living  in  a  hum-drum  sort  of  way  upon  them.  We  have 
very  soon  reason  to  rejoice.  A  smash  comes  :  the  groat  companies  col- 
lapse ;  the  grand  new  speculations  turn  out  costly  failures ;  tiie  "  fortu- 
nate" dweller  in  Belgravia  sells  his  furniture  and  horses,  perhaps  his 
wi&'s  jewels — shuts  up  his  house  and  subsides,  lucky  if  he  can  go  into 
peaceful  retirement,  witliont  being  howled  and  screeched  at  by  those 
whom  he  has  ruined.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  him,  if  his  purposes 
had  been  unaccomplished.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  him,  if  he  had 
bomt  his  fingers  at  the  outset,  and  halted  in  his  mad  career  of  specula- 
tion. Again,  a  man's  failures  have  a  sobering  influence  upon  his  character. 
He  has  leamt  to  value  himself  at  his  true  worth.  Ho  knows  the  extent 
of  his  powers.  He  does  not  aim  at  anythicg  beyond  the  exact  point  to 
which  he  feels  that  he  is  capable  of  advancing.  All  the  old  restlessness 
passes  away  from  him ;  he  is  quiet,  peaceful,  content.  His  purposes  are  un- 
accomplished, but  he  is  happy.  If  he  can  see  in  his  unaccomplished  purposes 
ilm  hand  of  God,  and  he  can  say  "  The  Almighty  knows  what  is  good  for 
me,"  then  there  is  clear  gam.    In  truth,  there  is  nothing  but  this  that  can 
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really  reconcile  ns  to  onr  ftdlnres.  Infinite  consolation  is  offered  to  him, 
if  he  will  only  receive  it.  "  All  God's  providences,  all  God's  dealings 
with  UB,  all  His  judgmonte,  mercies,  warnings,  deliveranceg  toud  to  peace 
and  repose  as  their  ultimate  issue.  All  oar  troubles  and  pleasures  here, 
all  our  anxieties,  fears,  doubts,  difBcolties,  hopes,  encouragements,  afflic- 
tions, losses,  attainments  tend  this  one  way.  After  the  fever  of  life,  afier 
weariness,  sicknesses,  fightings  aud  despondings,  languor  and  firetfdlnflM, 
struggling  and  succeeding ;  after  all  the  chances  and  changes  of  this 
troubled  state,  at  length  comes  death,  at  length  the  white  throne  of  God,  at 
length  the  Beatific  Vision."  This  from  one  of  Newman's  sermons,  and  verj 
true  and  beautiful  it  is.  And  another  writer  says,  "And  so  as  joa  paM 
on,  stage  by  stage,  in  your  courses  of  experience,  it  is  made  dear  to  yoa 
that  whatever  you  have  laid  upon  you  to  do  or  to  suffer,  whatever  to  sur- 
render or  to  conquer,  is  exactly  the  best  for  us."  *  In  this  light  viewing  all 
things  we  cannot  despond.  We  have  failed,  but  we  are  determined  nertr 
to  go  into  battle  again. 

There  are  few  men  who  do  not  feel  painfully  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  that 
they  themselves  have  been  failures,  and  who  do  not  know  the  causes  of  it. 
But  the  outside  world  docs  not  know  it.  Some  men  were  talking  one  day 
aboat  failures,  when  one  presont,  with  no  mock-modesty,  but  with 
a  profound  sense  of  the  truth  which  be  was  uttering,  said,  "  I  am  the 
greatest  failure  of  all."  Others  thought  that  bo  was  only  jesting  or 
seeking  a  compliment,  for  he  had  gained  honours  from  his  sovereign  and 
applause  from  the  public.  But  he  knew  that  he  ought  to  have  doue- 
moro  :  ho  know  what  numbers  of  hours  he  had  wttsted ;  he  knew  that  be 
had  often  given  himself  up  to  pleasure,  not  always  of  the  most  bannlMi  - 
kind,  when  ho  ought  to  have  given  it  up  to  work  ;  he  had  not  turned  his 
opportunities  to  the  best  account.  He  was  not  an  ambitious  man ;  h« 
WAS  perfectly  contented  with  what  he  had  got.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  ' 
thought  that  he  bad  got  more  than  he  deserved.  It  might  or  might  noi- 
have  been  so.  His  friends  prophesied  farther  distinctions.  He  tbook 
his  head.  He  would  not  ask  for  them ;  he  did  uot  waul  them.  So  be 
passed  on,  seeking  nothing,  striving  not  at  all ;  and  whether  his  par- 
poses  were  accomplished  or  nuaccomplished,  he  was  porfcoUy  conteat. 
And  he  grew  more  so  when  the  faith  found  nntrauce  into  his  htatt, 
that  all  things,  under  God's  hand,  are  for  the  bcfct ;  that  whatever  oar 
crosses  may  be,  they  may  be  borne  Ughtly,  with  the  thought  thai  fone 
good  will  surely  come  out  of  them.     "I  shall  see,  some  day,"  he  Bays, 

E"  that  this  is  for  my  good,"  and  that  there  are  few  of  as,  in  (hi«  belief, 
■rho  do  not,  «ooner  or  kter,  see  that  it  is  eo. 
ofl 
■bo 


"Tlie  New  LIfu-"     Ttotli  ]>uxa)(<'«  art)  Uik«u  froiz  ■  little  ^  .  il  "  iUn 

of  Sunlight  for  l)a.-k  Db}«,"  ccmijiilKiJ  Uy  Ur.  Vnuglimi,  M»-i'  ■  ■■■  Thtra 

ibottlil  Iw  a  copjr  of  it  in  ever;  hoaie. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THBownra  a  ¥lt. 

ARIIY  TRELYON 
had  a  coasin  named 
Jnllott  Penalnna, 
vho  lived  at  Penz- 
ance with  her  fa- 
ther, an  irascible 
old  clergyman, 
who,  while  yet  a 
poor  cnrate,  had 
the  good  fortnne 
to  marry  Mrs. 
Trelyon's  sister. 
Miss  Joliott  was 
a  handsome, 

healthy,  English- 
looking  girl,  with 
bine  eyes  and 
brown  luur,  frank 
enough  in  her 
ways,  fairly  well- 
read,  fond  of  rid- 
ing  and    driving, 

and  very  specially  fond  of  her  cousin.  There  had  never  been  any  con- 
eealment  about  that.  Master  Harry,  too,  liked  his  consin  in  a  way,  as 
lie  showed  by  his  rudeness  to  her;  but  he  used  plainly  to  tell  her 
that  he  would  not  many  her ;  whereupon  she  would  be  angry  with  him 
for  his  impertinence,  and  end  by  begging  him  to  be  good  friends  again. 
At  last  she  went,  as  her  mother  had  done  before  her,  and  encouraged  the 
attentions  of  a  fair,  blue-eyed,  pensive  young  curate,  who  was  full  of 
beautiful  enthusiasms  and  idealisms,  in  which  he  sought  to  interest  the 
mind  of  this  exceedingly  practical  young  woman,  who  liked  cliff-hunting, 
and  had  taught  herself  to  swim  in  the  sea.  Just  before  she  pledged  her 
future  to  him,  she  wrote  to  Hairy  Trelyon,  plainly  warning  him  of  what 
-was  going  to  happen.    In  a  fashion  she  asked  for  his  &d'nc«.    'b'v«&  ^ 
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timid  letter  for  her  to  write,  and  she  even  showed  some  seutlmanl  ia  ii. 
The  reply,  written  in  a  coarse,  sprawling,  schoolboy  band,  wms  as 
follows : — 

'-  TrclyoD  Hall,  Mornlsy  Aftcmaon. 

"Dear  Jue, — All  right.  Yon're  a  fool  to  marry  a  parson.  ^Vhai 
would  you  like  for  a  wedding  present  ? 

"  Afl'ecUonattly  yonrs, 

"  Habby  Teelyoh." 

Posts  don't  go  very  fust  in  Cornwall ;  but,  jast  as  soon  as  a  letter  from 
Penzance  could  reach  him.  Master  Harry  had  his  answer.  And  it  wu 
this:— 

"  The  KoUiiu,  I'cnzonce,  Wedneidajr. 

"  Dear  Harry, — I  am  glad  to  receive  a  letter  from  yoa  ia  which  there 
is  no  JU-spelling.  There  is  plenty  of  ill-temper,  however,  as  usual.  Yon 
may  send  your  wedding  presents  to  those  who  care  for  them  :  I  don't. 

••  JptlOTI  PB.SXI.tJNA.** 

Master  Harry  bnrat  into  a  roar  of  laughter  when  bo  received  UuU 
letter ;  but,  all  the  same,  he  could  not  get  his  cousin  to  write  him  a  line 
for  months  thereafter.    Now,  however,  she  had  come  to  visit  some  friends 
at  Wadebridge ;  and  she  agreed  to  drive  over  and  join  Mrs.  Trelyon's 
little  dinner-party,  to  which  Mr.  Itoscorla  had  also  been  invited.     Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  afternoon,  when  Harry  Trclyou  was  seated  on  the  ston^ 
steps  outside  the  Hall  door,  engaged    in  making  artificial  flies.  Mi 
Penalnna  drove  up  in  a  tiny  chariot  drawn  by  a  beautiful  little  pair 
ponies ;  and  when  the   boy  had  jumped  down  and  gone  to  the  poi 
heads,  and  when  die  had  descended  from  the  carriage,  Master  HarrS! 
thonght  it  was  time  for  him  to  lay  aside  his  sUk,  rosin,  feathers,  aai 
what  not,  and  go  forward  to  meet  her. 

"  How  are  you,  Jue  ?  "  he  said,  offering  to  kisa  her,  as  was  hia  eistom  ^ 
"  and  where's  your  young  man  ?  " 

She  drew  back,  offended ;  and  then  she  looked  at  him,  and  shniJgeA 
her  shoolders,  and  gave  him  her  cheek  to  kiss.  He  was  only  a  bogrt 
after  all. 

"  Well,  Harry,  I  am  not  going  to  qnorrcl  with  you,"  she  said,  witht 
good-natured  smile  ;  "  although  I  suppose  I  shall  have  plenty  of  catti 
before  I  go.  Are  jou  as  rode  as  ever  ?  Do  you  talk  as  moeh  tkagm 
ever  ?" 

"  I  like  to  hoar  >/ou  talk  of  tilling  1"  he  said.   "  Who  calls  ber  fotim 
Brandy  and  Soda  ?      Weren't  yoa  wild,   Joe,  when  Captaia  TUUtiH 
came  up  and  said,  *  .V««  Penalnna,  how  art  t/onr  "        '■  -^H 

HaitiM  f"  ■ 

*' If  1  bod  giv  :>,  laboaM  «fl 

daoco,"  Raid  MiM  iio  woiUd  hu  .  I 

tnra  out  bis  toes.  Many,  go  and  see  if  thai  boy  ha«  Uk«a  in  I 
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"  I  won't.  There's  pleuty  of  time  ;  and  I  wont  to  talk  to  yon.  I  say, 
Jno,  what  made  you  go  and  get  engaged  down  in  Penzance  ?  Why  didn't 
yoa  east  your  eye  in  this  direction  ?" 

"  Well,  of  all  the  impertinent  things  that  I  ever  heard  I"  said  Misa 
JaUoti,  very  mnch  inclined  to  box  his  ear8.  "  Do  yoa  think  I  ever  thought 
of  marrying  you  f" 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  he  said,  coolly ;  "  and  you  would  throw  over  that  parson 
in  a  minute,  if  I  asked  you — you  know  you  would,  Joe.     But  I'm  not 
I'gooJ  enough  for  you." 

"Indeed,  you  are  not,"  she  said,  with  a  toss  of  the  head.  "  I  would 
take  yoa  for  a  gamekeeper,  hut  not  for  a  husband." 

'  Much  need  you'll  have  of  a  gamekeeper  when  you  become  Mrs. 
SBider  I"  said  he,  with  a  rude  laugh.  "  But  I  didn't  mean  myself,  Jue. 
I  meant  that  if  you  were  going  to  marry  a  parson,  you  might  have  come 
here  and  had  a  choice.  We  can  show  you  all  sorts  at  this  house — fat  and 
t»a,  steeples  and  beer-barrels,  bandy-legged  and  knock-kneed,  whichever 
like — you'll  always  find  an  ample  assortment  on  these  elegant  pre- 
The  stock  is  rather  low,  just  now, — I  think  w'ove  only  two  or  three ; 
but  you're  supplied  already,  ain't  you,  Jue  ?  Well,  I  never  expected  it  of 
You  were  a  good  sort  of  uhnp  at  one  time  ;  but  I  suppose  yoa  can't 
lb  trees  any  more  now.  There,  I'll  let  you  go  into  the  house ;  all  the 
ats  are  waiting  for  you.  If  you  see  my  grandmother,  tell  her  she 
BSt  sit  next  me  at  dinner — if  a  parson  sits  next  me,  I'll  kill  him." 
Just  as  Miss  Juliott  passed  into  the  Hull,  a  toll,  fuir-haired,  gentle- 
faced  woman,  dressed  wholly  in  white,  and  stepping  very  softly  and 
fiilently,  came  down  the  staircase,  so  that,  in  the  twihght,  she  almost  ap- 
peared to  be  some  angel  descending  from  heaven.  She  came  forward  to 
'  visitor  with  a  smile  on  the  pale  and  wistful  face,  and  took  her  hand 
kissed  her  on  the  forehead ;  after  which,  and  a  few  words  of  enquiry, 
lisa  Penalnna  was  handed  over  to  the  charge  of  a  maid.  The  tall,  fair 
roman  passed  noiselessly  on,  and  wont  into  a  chamber  at  the  further  end 
of  the  hall,  and  shut  the  door;  and,  presently,  the  low,  soft  tones  of  a 
barmoniam  were  heard,  appearing  to  come  from  some  considerable  dis- 
Udco,  and  yet  filling  the  house  with  a  melancholy  and  slumberous  music. 
fionljr  it  could  not  be  this  gentle  music  which  brought  to  Master 
''s  face  a  most  nn-CbrisUan  scowl  ?  What  harm  could  there  be  in  a 
slitary  widow  wrapping  herself  up  in  her  imaginative  sorrow,  and  satu- 
iting  the  whole  of  her  feeble,  impressionable,  and  withal  kindly  nature 
tth  a  half-religions,  half-poulic  sentiment  ?  What  although  those  days 
vlu«h  she  devoted  to  services  in  memory  of  her  relatives  who  were 
dead — and,  most  of  all,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  whom  she  had  really 
IovmI — rewmbled,  in  some  respects,  the  periods  in  which  on  opium-eater 
reaolves  to  give  himself  up  to  the  strange  and  beautiful  sensations  be- 
yond which  ho  con  imMgino  no  form  of  happiness  ?  Mrs.  Trelyon  was 
DciUiiixg  of  a  /.calot  or  devotee.  She  hold  no  particular  doctrines  ;  she  did 
aot  vTco  coontenancv  High  Chmch  usages,  except  in  so  far  as  music  and 
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piunting  and  dim  religions  lights  aided  her  endeavonrs  to  prodoee  t 
epecios  of  exalted  intoxication.  She  did  not  believe  herself  to  be  a  wiektd 
sinner,  and  she  conld  not  nndcrstand  the  earnest  convictions  and  pro- 
nonnced  theology  of  the  Dissenters  aronnd  her.  Bnt  she  drank  of  religions 
sentiment  as  other  persons  drink  in  beantifnl  music  ;  and  all  the  aids 
she  could  bring  to  bear  in  producing  this  feeling  of  blind  ecstacy  she  had 
collected  together  in  the  private  chapel  attached  to  Trelyon  Hall.  At  this 
very  moment  she  was  seated  there  alone.  The  last  rays  of  tha  aim 
shone  through  narrow  windows  of  painted  glass,  and  carried  beantifol 
colours  with  them  into  the  dusk  of  the  curiously-famished  little  building. 
Bhe  herself  sate  before  a  largo  harmonium,  and  there  was  a  stain  of  roM- 
colour  and  of  violet  on  the  white  silk  costume  that  she  wore.  It  was  ooe 
of  her  notions  that,  though  black  might  well  represent  the  grief  imme- 
diately following  the  funeral  of  one's  friends,  pure  white  was  the  moro 
appropriate  mourning  when  one  had  become  accustomed  to  their  loss,  azui 
had  turned  one's  eyes  to  the  shining  realms  which  they  inhabit.  Mrs. 
Trelyon  never  went  out  of  mourning  for  her  husband,  who  had  been  deotl 
over  a  dozen  years  ;  but  the  mourning  was  of  pure  white,  so  that  sho 
wandered  through  the  large  and  empty  rooms  of  Trelyon  Hall,  or  aboat 
the  grounds  outside,  like  a  ghost ;  and,  like  a  ghost,  she  was  ordinarily 
silent,  and  shy,  and  light-footed.  She  was  not  much  of  a  companioa  {ox 
the  rude,  impetuous,  self- willed  boy  whose  education  she  had  handed  orer 
to  grooms  and  gamekeepers  and  to  his  own  very  prononnccd  instincts. 

The  frown  that  came  over  the  lad's  handsome  face  as  he  sate  on  the 
door-step,  resuming  his  task  of  making  trout-Hies,  was  canscd  by  tha 
appearance  of  a  clergyman,  who  came  walking  forward  from  one  of  tbo 
bidden  paths  in  the  garden.  There  was  nothing  really  distressiog  or  19' 
pulsive  about  the  look  of  this  gentleman ;  although,  on  the  other  hand, 
thero  was  nothing  very  attractive.  He  was  of  middle  ago  and  midA 
height;  he  wore  a  rough  brown  beard  and  moustache;  hia  face  wM 
grey  and  full  of  lines ;  his  forehead  was  rather  narrow ;  and  hia  ^3^ 
were  shrewd  and  watchful.  But  for  that  occasional  glance  of  tho  eyM, 
yon  would  have  taken  him  for  a  very  ordinary,  respectable,  common-plaoe 
person,  not  deserving  of  notice,  except  for  the  length  of  hia  coat.  When 
Master  Harry  saw  him  approach,  however,  a  diabolical  notion  leapt  intd 
the  young  gentleman's  head.  Ho  had  been  practising  the  throviog  of 
flioB  against  tho  wind ;  and  on  the  lawn  were  the  severul  pieeoa  of  {wpv, 
at  different  distances,  at  which  he  had  aimed,  v'  "  "  lender  tn>nt*n)d, 
with  a  bit  of  line  and  a  fly  at  the  end  of  it  still  yna  doM  by  iia 
band.  lustautaueouxly  ho  put  iho  rod  against  tbo  wall,  to  tliat  tint  Itoob 
was  floating  in  front  of  the  door  just  about  the  height  of  a  maa't  httJL 
Would  tlio  Rev.  Mr.  nnmos  look  at  the  door-stops,  rnthcr  than  in  front  of 
him,  in  poKning  into  tho  house,  and  so  find  an  artificial  llj  faatr. ' 
bia  nose  ?    Mr.  Barnes  was  no  unch  fuol.  

"It  ia  a  pkasant  afleraoon,  Mr.  Trelyon,"  bo  taU,  ia^ 
'  mearared  aoeeata,  m  b«  camo  op. 
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Hany  Trdyon  nodded,  as  he  smoothed  oat  a  bit  of  red-silk  thread. 
Then  Ifr.  Bames  went  forward,  earefnUy  pat  aside  the  dangling  fly,  and 
want  into  the  honse. 

"  The  fish  won't  rise  to-night,"  said  Master  Harry  to  himself,  with  a 
grin  on  his  face.  "  Bat  parsons  don't  take  the  fly  readily;  yoa've  got  to 
catch  them  with  bait ;  and  the  bait  they  like  best  is  a  widow's  mite.  And 
now,  I  sappose,  I  most  go  and  dress  for  dinner ;  and  don't  I  wish  I  was 
going  down  to  Mrs.  Bosewame's  parloar  instead  t" 

Bat  another  had  secared  a  better  right  to  go  into  Mrs.  Bosewame's 
parknir.  

CHAPTEK  VI. 

The  AMONG  THE  TAiLoaa. 

Tans  other  gentleman  was  also  dressing  for  Mrs.  Trelyon's  dinner-party, 
and  he  was  in  a  pleased  frame  of  mind.  Never  before,  indeed,  had  Mr. 
Boseoria  been  so  distinctly  and  conscionsly  happy.  That  forenoon,  when 
hie  anxiety  had  become  almost  distressing — partly  because  he  honestly 
liked  Wenna  Bosewame  and  wanted  to  many  her,  and  partly  because  he 
ftaied  the  mortification  of  a  refusal — her  letter  had  come ;  and,  as  he 
read  the  trembling,  ingennoas,  and  not-very-well-composed  lines  and  sen* 
tenees,  a  great  feeling  of  satisfaction  stole  over  him,  and  he  thanked  her  a 
thousand  times,  in  his  heart,  for  having  given  him  this  relief.  And  he 
was  the  more  pleased  that  it  was  so  easy  to  deal  with  a  written  consent. 
He  was  under  no  embarrassment  as  to  how  he  should  express  his  gra- 
titude, or  as  to  whether  he  ought  to  kiss  her.  He  could  manage  corre- 
■pondenee  better  than  a  personal  interview.  He  sate  down  and  wrote  her 
a  very  kind  and  even  affectionate  letter,  telling  her  that  he  would  not 
intrude  himself  too  soon  upon  her,  especially  as  he  had  to  go  up  to 
Trelyon  'Hall  that  evening ;  and  saying,  too,  that,  in  any  ease,  he  could 
never  expect  to  tell  her  how  thankful  he  was  to  her.  That  she  would  find 
out  firom  his  conduct  to  her  daring  their  married  life. 

But,  to  his  great  surprise,  Mr.  Boseoria  foand  that  the  writing  and 
■ending  off  of  that  letter  did  not  allay  the  extraordinary  nervons  excite* 
ment  that  had  laid  hold  of  him.  He  could  not  rest.  He  called  in  his 
honsekeeper,  and  rather  astonished  that  elderly  person  by  saying  he  was 
maeh  pleased  with  her  services,  and  thereupon  he  presented  her  with  a 
sovereign  to  buy  a  gown.  Then  he  went  into  the  garden,  and  meant  to 
occupy  himself  with  his  flowers ;  but  he  found  himself  staring  at  them 
without  seeing  them.  Then  he  went  back  to  his  parloar  and  took  a  glass 
of  sheny  to  steady  his  nerves — but  in  vain.  Then  he  thought  he  would 
go  down  to  the  inn,  and  ask  to  see  Wenna;  but  again  he  changed  his 
mind,  for  how  was  he  to  meet  the  rest  of  the  family  without  being  pre- 
pared for  the  interview  ?  Probably  he  never  knew  how  he  passed  these 
two  or  three  bonis :  but  at  length  the  time  came  for  him  to  dress  for 
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And,  as  be  did  80,  the  problem  that  occupied  bia  mind  was  to  diaeoTer 
the  probable  reasons  that  bad  induced  Wenna  Rosewarne  to  promice  to  be 
bis  wife.  Had  bcr  parents  advised  her  to  marry  a  man  who  eoold  4t 
least  render  her  futnre  safe  ?  Or,  bad  she  taken  pity  on  bis  lonelinesB,  and 
been  moved  by  some  hope  of  reforming  his  ways  and  habits  of  tfaink- 
mg  ?  Or,  had  she  been  won  orer  by  his  pictures  of  her  increased  inflawe« 
among  the  people  around  her  ?  He  could  not  tell.  Perhaps,  he  said  to 
himself,  she  said  yes  because  she  had  not  the  courage  to  say  ao.  Bar- 
haps  she  had  been  convinced  by  bis  arguments  that  the  wild  passion  of 
love,  for  which  youth  is  supposed  to  long,  is  a  dangerous  thing  ;  and  wis 
there  not  constantly  before  her  eyes  an  example  of  the  jealousy,  and 
qnarrellbg,  and  misery  that  may  follow  that  fatal  delirium  ?  Or,  it  might 
be — and  hero  Mr.  lloscorla  more  nearly  approached  the  truth — ^that 
this  shy,  sensitive,  self-distrustful  girl  had  been  bo  surprised  to  find 
herself  of  any  importance  to  any  one,  and  so  grateful  to  him  for  bis 
praise  of  her,  and  for  this  highest  mark  of  appreciation  that  a  man  eao 
bestow,  that  her  sudden  gratitude  softened  her  heart,  and  disposed  bar 
to  yield  to  his  prayer.  And  who  could  tell  but  that  this  present  Heeling 
miglit  lead  to  a  still  warmer  feeling,  under  tlio  generous  influence  of  a 
constant  kindness  and  appreciation  ?  It  was  with  something  of  wosdar 
and  almost  of  dismay — and  with  a  wholly  new  sense  of  his  own  bs- 
worthiness— that  Mr.  Roscorla  found  himself  regarding  the  possibility  of 
bis  winning  a  young  girl's  first  love. 

Never  before  in  his  life — not  even  in  his  younger  days,  when  ha  had 
got  a  stray  bint  that  ho  would  probably  meet  a  dacbess  and  bor  thrM 
daughters  at  a  particular  party — had  he  dressed  with  so  much  earo.  Bit 
was,  on  the  whole,  well  pleased  with  himself.  He  bad  to  admit  tliat  kk 
grey  hair  was  ehnuging  to  white ;  but  many  people  considered  white  hairi 
with  a  bale  complexion,  rather  an  ornament  than  otborwiso.  For  the  rest, 
bo  resolved  that  bo  would  never  dress  again  to  go  to  any  party  to  wkieh 
Miss  Wenna  Rosewarne  was  not  also  invited,  ilo  would  not  deeonUa 
himself  for  mere  strangers  and  acquaintances. 

Ho  put  on  a  light  top-coat  and  went  out  into  the  quiet  summer  btcb- 
ing.  There  was  a  scent  of  roses  in  the  air,  and  the  great  Atinntie  was 
beautiful  and  still ;  it  was  a  time  for  lovers  to  be  walking  thitragli  tmSik 
woods,  or  in  honeysuckle  lanes,  rather  than  for  a  n  "  '  poopla,  ia- 
ditTorent  to  each  other,  to  sit  down  to  the  vulgar  i  >  if  the  UUs. 

Ho  wished  that  Wenna  Rosewarne  had  been  of  that  party. 

There  were  two  or  three  children  at  his  gato — bright-choeked,  clean, 
and  woll-ctad,  as  all  the  Eglosilyau  ohildreo  arc — and  wbeo  Utej  mm 
Lim  come  out,  they  ran  away.  Ho  was  ashamed  of  this ;  fi>r,  if  Wnaa 
had  iteen  it,  she  would  have  been  grieved.  Ho  called  on  \hem  to  i 
back ;  they  stood  in  the  road,  sot  sore  of  him.  At  length  a  littla  ' 
of    "  .....  ,  .^  ^^  herblia 

^lei'  .  her  name, 

be  put  bis  hand  in  his  pocket.    The  olbetSi  iioding  that  thair 
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Imd  not  been  beheaded  on  the  spot,  came  np  also,  and  formed  a  litUe 
drele,  a  eantions  yard  or  two  off. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said  to  the  eldest ;  "  here  is  a  shilling,  and  yon  go 
and  bay  sweetmeats,  and  divide  them  eqnally  among  yon.  Or,  wait  a  bit 
— eome  along  with  me,  the  whole  of  yon,  and  we'll  see  whether  Mrs. 
Deane  has  got  any  cake  for  yon." 

He  drove  the  flock  of  them  into  that  lady's  kitchen,  mnch  to  her  con- 
Btemation,  and  there  he  left  them.  Bnt  he  had  not  got  half  way  throngh 
the  little  garden  again,  when  he  tamed  back,  and  went  to  the  door,  and 
called  in  to  the  children — 

<<  IGnd,  yoa  can  swing  on  the  gate  whenever  yon  like,  so  long  as  yon 
take  care  and  don't  hart  yoarseWes." 

And  so  he  harried  away  again ;  and  he  hoped  that  some  day,  when  he 
and  Wenna  Bosewame  were  passing,  she  woald  see  the  children  swinging 
on  his  gate,  and  she  woald  be  pleased  that  they  did  not  ran  away. 

Your  Polly  has  neter  been  false,  she  declares — 

he  tried  to  ham  the  air,  as  he  had  often  heard  Wenna  ham  it,  as  he 
walked  rapidly  down  the  hill,  and  along  a  bit  of  the  valley,  and  then  np 
one  of  the  great  gorges  lying  behind  Eglosilyan.  He  had  avoided  the 
zoad  that  went  by  the  inn ;  he  did  not  wish  to  see  any  of  the  Bosewames 
just  then.  Moreover,  his  rapid  walking  was  not  to  save  time,  for  he  had 
plenty  of  that ;  bat  to  give  himself  the  prond  assurance  that  he  was  still 
in  excellent  wind.  Miss  Wenna  must  not  imagine  that  she  was  marrying 
an  old  man.  Give  him  bat  as  good  a  horse  as  Horry  Trelyon's  famous 
Dick,  and  he  woald  ride  that  dare-devil  yoang  gentleman  for  a  wager  to 
liaonceston  and  back.  Why,  he  had  only  arrived  at  that  period  when  a 
Boxmi  constitntion  reaches  its  matnrity.  Old,  or  even  elderly  ?  He 
iwitehed  at  weeds  with  his  cane,  and  was  conscions  that  he  was  in  the 
prime  of  life. 

At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  like  the  notion  of  younger  men  than  him- 
self lounging  about  Mrs.  Bosewame's  parlour ;  and  he  thought  he  might 
Just  as  veil  give  Harry  Trelyon  a  hint  that  Wenna  Bosewame  was  en- 
gaged. An  excellent  opportunity  was  offered  him  at  this  moment ;  for 
as  he  went  ap  through  the  grounds  to  the  front  of  the  Hall,  he  found 
Master  Harry  industrioasly  throwing  a  fly  at  certain  bits  of  paper  on  the 
lawn.  He  had  resumed  this  occupation,  after  having  gone  inside  and 
dressed,  as  a  handy  method  of  passing  the  time  until  his  cousin  Juliott 
■honld  appear. 

"How  do  you  do,  Trelyon  ?"  said  Mr.  Eoscorla,  in  a  friendly  way; 
and  Harry  nodded.  "  I  wish  I  could  throw  a  fly  like  yoa.  By-the-bye, 
I  have  a  little  bit  of  news  for  yon — for  yourself  done,  mind." 

"All  light;  fire  away,"  said  Master  Harry,  still  making  the  fine  line 
of  the  tront-iod  whistle  through  the  air. 

-  •  "  Wall,  it  is  rather  a  delicate  matter,  yon  know.  I  don't  want  it  talked 
flfeoot ;  hat  the  &et  is,  I  am  going  to  marry  Miss  Bosewame." 
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Tboro  was  no  more  oimiDg  at  those  bits  of  paper.  The  tall  and  band- 
eomo  lad  turned  and  stared  at  bis  companion  as  if  tbo  latter  bod  been  a 
maniac  ;  and  then  bo  said — 

"  Miss  Rosewame  ?  Wenna  RoseTrame  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Jlr.  Roscorla,  ilistinctly  conscions  that  Harry  Tr»lyon 
was  regarding  his  white  hair  and  general  appearance. 

Tho  younger  man  said  nothing  more,  but  began  to  whistle  in  an 
absent  way ;  and  then,  just  as  if  Mr.  Roscorla  bad  no  existenoo  what- 
ever, bo  proceeded  to  reel  in  the  line  of  bis  rod,  he  fastened  the  By  to  on* 
of  the  rings,  and  then  walked  off. 

"  You'll  find  my  mother  inside,"  he  said ;  and  so  Mr.  Roscorla  went 
into  the  Ilal],  and  was  soon  in  Mrs.  Trelyon's  drawing-room,  among  bcr 
six  or  eight  guests. 

Harry  Trelyon  did  not  appear  nntil  dinner  was  announced ;  and  that 
ho  was  just  in  time  to  take  his  grandmother  in.  He  took  care,  also,  io 
have  his  cousin  Juliott  on  his  other  side  ;  and,  to  both  of  these  ladies,  it 
was  soon  apparent  that  something  had  occurred  to  put  Master  Harry  into 
one  of  his  most  insolent  and  rebellious  moods. 

"  Harry  ?  "  said  bis  mother,  from  the  other  end  of  tho  table,  h  M 
intimation  that  he  should  say  grace. 

There  was  no  response,  despite  Miss  Joliott's  appealing  look  ;  uid  ao 
Mrs.  Trolyon  had  to  turn  for  assistance  to  one  of  the  clergymen  near  iuM 
who  went  throngh  the  prescribed  form.  ' 

"  Isn't  it  shocking  ?"  said  Miss  Penoluna,  across  tho  table,  to  Hany'i 
grandmother,  who  was  not  nearly  so  severe  on  him,  for  sncb  conduct,  a^ 
she  ought  to  have  been.  ■ 

"  Qrace  before  meat  takes  too  mnch  for  granted,"  said  tho  young  miM 
with  a  cool  impudence.  "  How  can  yon  tell  whether  yun  are  thaaUhl 
nntil  you  see  what  sort  of  dinner  it  is  ?  And  what's  the  use  of  feeding  ■  dQg| 
and  barking  yourself?   Ain't  there  three  parsons  down  there  ?" 

Miss  Juliott,  being  engaged  to  a  clergyman,  very  naturally  raMoted 
ibis  language  ;  and  the  two  coasina  bad  rather  a  stormy  6ght,  at  tho  end 
of  which  Master  Harry  turned  to  bis  grandmother  and  dcckred  that  ahc 
wag  tho  only  woman  of  common  sense  he  had  ever  known. 

"  Well,  it  runs  in  tho  blood,  Harr}',"  said  the  old  lady,  "  that  dislikfl 
to  clergymen ;  and  I  never  could  find  out  any  reason  for  it,  except  «b^fl 
your  grand  father  hunted  poor  ]^Ir.  I'asnoe  that  night.  Door,  dear  !  whM 
a  jealous  man  your  grandfather  was,  to  be  sore  ;  and  the  way  be  naed  !■ 
pet  mo  when  I  told  him  I  never  saw  tho  man  I'd  look  at  after  seoing  bi^V 
Dear,  dear  t — and  tlie  day  be  sold  tboso  two  manors  to  the  Componj,  yaa 
know,  he  came  bad  1  said  I  was  as  good  a  wiffi  at  U^^ 

England— he  did,  i<  <o  bracelet  ho  gave  ttp  then,  tbal  aklB 

go  to  your  wife  on  your  WKddinfjday,  Harry,  I  pr.  ,  nod  yoM 

won't  find  its  matr.h  about  this  part  of  the  eoontr^-,  1  cu^  -     iBli^ 

don't  yon  go  and  sell  the  lordship  of  Trolyon.     Many  a  ti 
father  was  asked  to  sell  it,  and  be  did  well  by  telling  tba  ulittt 
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!!?r8tyon  he  wonld  never  sell,  nor  your  father,  and  I  hope  yon  won't  either, 
Hany.  Let  them  work  the  qoanies  for  yon — that  is  fair  enough — and 
gire  yon  yonr  royalty ;  bnt  don't  part  with  Trelyon,  Harry,  for  yon  might 
as  well  be  parting  with  yonr  own  name." 

"  Well,  I  can't,  grandmother,  you  know ;  but  I  am  fearfully  in  want 
of  a  big  lamp  of  money,  all  the  same." 

"  Money  ?  what  do  you  want  with  a  lot  of  money  ?  You're  not  going 
to  take  to  gambling  or  horse-racmg,  are  you  ?" 

"  I  can't  tell  yon  what  I  want  it  for — not  at  present,  any  way,"  said 
the  lad,  looking  rather  gloomy ;  and,  with  that,  the  snbject  dropped,  and  a 
brief  silence  ensued  at  that  end  of  the  table. 

Hr.  Tressider,  however,  the  mild  and  amiable  yonng  curate  to  whom 
Hiss  Juliott  was  engaged,  having  been  rather  left  out  in  the  cold,  struck  in 
at  this  moment,  blushing  slightly. 

"  I  heard  you  say  something  about  the  lordships  of  manors,"  he  ob- 
Berred,  addressing  himself  rather  to  Trelyon's  grandmother.  "  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  you  what  a  powerful  thing  a  word  &om  William  the  Conqueror 
must  have  been,  when  it  could  give  to  a  particular  person  and  his  de- 
scendants absolute  possession  of  a  piece  of  the  globe  ?" 

Mrs.  Trelyon  stared  at  the  yonng  man.  Had  a  relative  of  hers  gone  and 
engaged  herself  to  a  dangerous  Revolutionary,  who,  in  the  guise  of  a 
priest,  dared  to  trifle  with  the  tenure  of  4and  ?  Mr.  Tressider  was  as  inno- 
cent of  any  such  intention  as  the  babe  unborn ;  but  he  was  confused  by 
her  look  of  astonishment,  he  blushed  more  violently  than  before,  and 
only  escaped  from  his  embarrassment  by  the  good  services  of  Miss 
Penalnna,  who  turned  the  whole  matter  into  ridicule,  and  asked  what 
William  the  Conqueror  was  about  when  he  let  a  piece  of  the  world  come 
into  the  hands  of  Harry  Trelyon. 

"  And  how  deep  down  have  you  a  hold  on  it,  Harry  ?"  she  said.  "  How 
far  does  your  right  over  the  minerals  of  the  earth  extend  ?  From  the  sur- 
face right  down  to  the  centre  ?" 

Mr.  Tressider  was  smiling  vaguely  when  Master  Harry's  eye  fell  upon 
him.  What  harm  had  the  yonng  clergyman,  or  any  other  clergyman 
present,  done  him,  that  he  should  have  felt  a  sudden  dislike  to  that  inge- 
noons  smile? 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Trelyon,  with  a  careless  impertinence,  and  loud 
enongh  for  two  or  three  to  hear.  "  William  the  Conqueror  didn't  allow 
the  rights  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  extend  right  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  earth.  There  were  a  good  many  clergymen  about  him ;  and  they 
reserved  that  district  for  their  own  purposes." 

"  Harry,"  said  his  cousin  to  him,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  is  it  your  wish  to 
insult  me  ?    If  so,  I  will  leave  the  room." 

"  Insnlt  you,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh.  "  Why,  Jue,  yon  must  be  out 
of  yonr  Bemaee.    What  concern  have  yon  in  that  warmish  region  ?" 

"  I  don't  appreciate  jokes  on  such  subjects.  My  &ther  is  a  clergyman, 
nj  husband  irill  be  a  dergyman " 
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"  The  greater  fool  you,"  he  observed,  franklj,  bnt  so  that  no  OM 
could  hear. 

"  Horry,"  she  Baid;  "  vshat  do  you  mean  by  yonr  dielike  to  clefg^ 
mou?" 

"  Is  that  a  conundrum  ?  "  said  the  unregenerate  youth. 

For  a  moment,  Miss  Penaluna  seemed  really  rexed  and  angry ;  bnt 
ahe  happened  to  look  at  Master  Ilarry,  and,  somehow,  her  dLi^l'  -ib- 

sided  into  a  look  of  good-natured  resignation.     There  was  ti  ule 

shrug  of  the  shoulders ;  and  then  she  turned  to  her  neighbour  on  iLe 
right,  and  began  to  talk  about  ponies. 

It  was  certainly  not  a  pleasant  dinner-party  for  those  i*ho  rate  BMT 
this  young  gentleman,  who  was  more  outrageously  rude  and  eapriciou 
than  ever,  except  when  addressing  his  grandmother,  to  whom  he  m 
always  courteous,  and  even  roughly  ntfoctionate.  That  old  lady  eyed  bin 
narrowly,  oud  could  not  quite  make  out  what  was  the  matter.  Had  Ix 
been  privately  engaged  in  some  betting  transaction  that  Le  should  mat 
this  money  ? 

When  the  ladies  left  the  room,  Trelyon  asked  Mr.  Roscorla  to  take  hi 
place  for  a  few  minutes,  and  send  round  the  wines ;  and  then  ho  went  ooi 
and  called  his  mother  aside  into  tho  study. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  "Mr.  Eosoorla  is  going  to  marry  Wonna  RoM- 
wame." 

The  tail,  fair,  pale  lady  did  not  seem  much  startled  by  the  news.  8!tf 
had  very  htlle  acquaintance  with  the  alToirs  of  the  village  ;  bnt  she  knn 
at  least  that  tho  Rosewomes  kept  the  inn,  and  she  had,  every  8and(]f 
morning,  seen  Mrs.  Iloscwame  and  her  two  daughters  coma  into  ehmtik 

"  That  is  the  elder  one,  is  it  not,  who  sings  in  the  choir  '.'" 

"  It's  the  elder  one,"  said  Master  Harry,  who  knew  less  about  tbo  eboir. 

"It  is  a  strango  choice  for  Mr.  Roscorla  to  make,"  she  observed.  "I 
have  always  considered  him  very  fastidious,  and  rather  proud  of  Ui 
family.  But  some  men  take  strange  fancies  in  choosing  a  wife." 

"Yes,  and  some  women  take  precious  strangu  fancies  in  eboMiagt 
husband,"  said  the  young  man,  rather  warmly.  "  Wliy,  she's  worth  t'avdly 
dozen  of  him.  I  don't  know  what  the  dickens  made  her  listen  to  lh< 
old  fuol — it  is  a  monstrous  shame,  that's  what  I  call  it.  I  sappoM  l<*i 
frightened  the  girl  into  it,  or  bought  over  her  father,  or  made  himself  a  hypo- 
crite, and  got  some  parson  to  intercede,  and  scheme,  and  tell  Ilea  for  hat,' 

"  Harry,"  said  his  mother ;  "  I  don't  understand  why  yon  alumU  !•• 
forest  ytmrsclf  in  the  matter." 

"  Oh,  don't  you  ?  Well,  it's  only  this— that  I  oonsider  thkl  girl  ia  W 
the  best  sort  of  woman  I've  met  yet — that's  all ;  and,  I'll  tell  yo<a  wbt 
I  mean  to  do,  mother — I  mean  to  give  hir  fivA  Ihouiand  pottod*,  ap  tbii 
she  shan't  come  to  that  fellow  in  a  dependent  way,  ui  let  him  gh*  liat 
self  airs  over  ber  because  he's  been  bom  a  gcotlcmon." 

"Five  thousand  pounds!"  Mrs.  Trolyon  ror'atw'.  wonl 
h«r  son  hod  drank  too  much  vrino  at  dino«r. 
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"  Well,  but  look  hero,  mother,"  ho  said,  qaite  "prepared  for  her  asto- 
iahment.  "  Yoa  know  I've  spent  very  litUe — I've  never  spent  anything 
b  vhat  I'm  entitled  to  ;  and  next  year  I  shall  bo  of  age  :  and  all  I  want 
^k  is  for  yoa  to  help  me  to  get  a  release,  yon  know ;  and  I  am  sure 
H^ll  be  able  to  persuade  old  Colonel  Ransome  to  it,  for  he'll  see  it  is 
Bany  bit  of  oxtravngance  on  my  part — speculation,  or  anything  of  that 
ori,  you  know " 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Trelyon,  startled,  for  once,  into  eamest- 
len,  "you  will  make  people  believe  yon  are  mad.  To  give  five 
hotuand  pounds  to  the  daughter  of  an  innkeeper,  a  perfect  stranger,  as  a 
urriage  dowry — why,  Harrj',  what  do  you  think  people  would  say  of 
lUch  a  thing  ?  \Yhat  would  they  say  of  her  ?" 

He  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment,  as  though  be  did  not  understand  her. 
i  waa  but  for  a  moment.  "  If  you  mean  what  one  of  those  parsons 
?ould  say  of  her,"  ho  said,  impetuously,  while  a  sudden  flash  of  anger 
iproQg  to  his  face,  "  I  don't  care  ;  but  my  answer  to  it  would  be  to  kick 
lim  round  the  grounds  and  out  at  the  gate.  Do  yon  think  I'd  care  a 
)iass  farthing  for  anything  these  cringing  sneaks  might  say  of  her,  or  of 
ue,  or  of  anybody  ?  And  would  they  dare  to  say  it  if  you  asked  her 
aere,  and  made  a  friend  of  her  ?  " 

'•  Make  a  friend  of  her!"  repeated  Mrs.  Trelyon,  almost  mechanically. 
3ba  did  not  know  what  length  this  terrible  sou  of  hers  might  not  go. 

"  If  she  is  going  to  marry  a  friend  of  yours,  why  not  ?  " 
I  •'  Harry,  you  are  most  unreasonable — if  yon  will  think  it  over  for  a 
Bpient,  you  will  see  how  this  is  impossible.  If  Mr.  Rosooria  marries 
Hb  girl,  that  is  his  own  affair ;  he  will  have  society  enough  at  homo, 
Hliout  wishing  to  go  out  and  dine.  Ho  is  doing  it  with  his  eyes  open, 
^B  may  be  sure  :  he  has  far  more  knowledge  of  such  affairs  than  you 
|b  have.  How  could  I  single  out  this  girl  from  her  family  to  make  her 
Ik  friczul  ?    I  should  have  to  ask  her  parents  and  bcr  sister  to  come  hero 

9,  nuleaa  you  wish  her  to  como  on  sufferance,  and  throw  a  reflection  on 

Biie  spoke  quite  calmly,  but  ha  would  not  listen  to  her.     He  chafed 
fidgeted,  and  said,  as  soon  as  she  had  finished — 
"  You  could  do  it  very  well,  if  you  hked.     When  a  woman  is  willing 
can  always  smooth  matters  down,  and  yon  might  have  that  girl  as  a 

apanion  for  you,  and  a  much  better  companion  than  a  lot  of  long- 

Hei  sneaks  of  parsons." 
Mrs.  Trelyon  flushed  slightly,  and  said,  with  clear  emphasis  : 
"  I  presume  that  I  am  best  fitted  to  say  what  society  I  shall  keep ; 

i  I  shall  have  no  acquaintance  thrust  upon  me  whom  I  would  rather 

I  rDeogoiso." 

I  "  Ob,  very  well,"  said  the  Ud,  with  the  proud  lips  giving  evidence 

I  lom*  audden  decision.     "  And  you  won't  help  me  to  get  that  five 

poMod  pounds  ?" 

\  **  I  will  sot.     I  will  not  countenance  any  such  folly." 
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"  Then  I  shall  have  to  raise  the  money  mjself." 

Ho  rang  a  beU,  and  a  servant  appeared. 

"  Tell  Jakes  to  saddle  Pick  and  bring  him  ronnd  directly." 

His  mother  let  him  Lave  his  own  ^ay,  without  word  or  qaestion ; 
for  she  was  deeply  offended,  apd  her  feeble  and  sensitive  natare  htd 
risen  in  protest  against  his  tyranny.  Ho  went  off  to  put  on  n  pur 
of  riding  boots  and  a  top-coat ;  and  by-and-by  he  came  down  into  the 
hall  again,  and  went  to  the  door.  The  night  was  dark,  bnt  clear  ;  there 
was  a  blaze  of  stars  overhead  ;  all  the  world  seemed  to  be  qatrering  with 
those  whito  throbs  of  fire.  The  horse  and  groom  stood  at  the  door, 
their  dusky  figures  being  scarcely  blacker  than  the  trees  and  bnahtt 
around.  Hany  Trelyon  buttoned  up  the  collar  of  his  light  top-coat,  took 
bis  switch  in  his  band,  and  spmng  into  the  saddle.  At  the  time 
moment  the  white  figure  of  a  lady  suddenly  appeared  at  the  door,  tai 
came  down  a  step  or  two,  and  said — 

'*  Horry,  where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"To  Plymouth  first,"  the  yonng  man  answered,  as  he  rode  off;  "to 
London  afterwards,  and  then  to  the  devil  I  " 


CHAPTER   VII. 

Some  Kew  Experiekces. 

Wben  the  first  shock  of  fear  and  anxiety  was  over,  Wenna  RoM* 
warue  discovered  to  her  groat  delight  that  her  engagement  waa  a  voj 
pleasant  thing.  The  ominous  doubts  and  regrets  that  had  bcBet  Iwr 
mind  when  she  was  asked  to  become  Mr.  Iloscorla's  wife  seemed  to 
disappear  like  clonds  from  a  morning  sky  ;  and  tlien  followed  a  bit 
and  happy  day,  full  of  abundant  satisfaction  and  calm.  With  much  b- 
ward  ridicule  of  her  own  vanity,  she  found  herself  unrsing  a  noUon  of 
her  self-importance,  and  giving  herself  airs  as  if  she  were  already  a 
ried  woman.  Although  the  engagement  was  kept  a  profoaoi] 
the  mere  consciousness  that  she  had  attained  to  this  position  is  ti» 
world  lent  a  new  assurance  to  her  as  she  wont  aboat  the  vIlLi^.  Sbs 
was  gifted  with  a  new  authority  over  despondent  mothers,  and  fraetioas 
rhllJren,  and  selfish  fathers,  as  she  went  her  daily  rounds ;  and  cm 
her  own  homo  Wenna  had  more  attention  puJJ  to  Llt,  now  that  alia 
going  to  marry  Mr.  Roscorla. 

There  was  bnt  one  dissentient,  and  that  was  iMabyn  RosowanM, 
fumed  and  fretted  about  the  motch,  and  sometimes  was  lika  to  erf  tUM 
it,  and  at  other  times  grew  vastly  indignant,  and  woald  have  liktA  Is 
have  gone  and  given  Mr.  Iloscorla  a  bit  of  bcr  miul.  ttho  pitied  bcr 
poor  weak  sister  for  having  boon  coaxed  into  an  eogageiBcat  by  lUf 
designing  old  man  ;  and  tl  nk  sister  waa  vastly  amntad  bi 

eompaasion,  and  was  too  ^"  '"^  to  langb  at  th«  raUasi 

which  this  eoorageons  yoong  creatorv  of  sixtesn  oArrtd  bar. 
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her  sister  say  what  she  pleased  about  herself  or  her  fatore,  and  used  no 
other  argameot  to  stop  aogry  words  than  a  kiss,  so  long  as  Mabyn 
spoke  respeetfuUy  of  Mr.  Roscorla.  Bat  this  was  precisely  what  Miss 
Uabyn  vas  disinclined  to  do ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  their  inter- 
views were   generally  ended   by  Wenna  becoming  indignant,   drawing 

elf  np,  and  leaving  the  room.     Then  Mabyn  would  follow,  and  make 

the  quarrel,  and  promise  never  to  offend  again ;  but  all  the  same 
aho  choriabod  a  deadly  animosity  towards  Mr.  Roscorla  in  her  heart,  and, 
when  her  sister  was  not  present,  she  amused  her  father  and  shocked 
her  mother  by  giving  a  series  of  imitations  of  Mr.  Roscorla's  manner 
which  that  gentleman  would  scarcely  like  to  have  seen. 

The  young  lady,  however,  soon  invented  what  she  considered  a  far 
more  effeotual  means  of  revenging  herself  on  Mr.  Roscorla.  She  never 
left  Wenna's  side.  No  sooner  did  the  elder  sister  prepare  to  go  out, 
than  ^Gss  Mabyn  discovered  that  she,  too,  would  like  a  walk ;  and  she  so 
persistently  did  this  that  Wenna  soon  took  it  for  granted  that  her  sister 
would  go  with  her  wherever  she  went,  and  invariably  waited  for  her. 
Accordingly  Mr.  Roscorla  never  by  any  chance  went  walking  with  Wenna 
Roaewame  alone  ;  and  the  younger  sister — herself  too  sulky  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  him — used  to  enjoy  the  malicious  pleasure  of  watching 
him  shape  his  talk  to  suit  the  presence  of  a  third  person.  For  of  course 
MiBB  Mabyn  had  read  in  books  of  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  lovers 
apeak  to  each  other,  and  of  their  tender  confidences  as  they  sit  by  the 
sea  or  go  rambling  through  the  summer  woods.  Was  not  the  time  oppor- 
toBs  for  these  idyllic  ways  ?  All  the  nplands  were  yellowed  with  tall- 
standing  com ;  the  sea  was  as  blue  and  as  still  as  the  sky  overhead ;  the 
gardens  of  Eglosilyan  were  sweet  with  honeysuckle  and  moss-roses,  and 
in  the  evenings  a  pale  pink  mist  hung  around  the  horizon,  while  the  silver 
sickle  of  the  moon  came  up  into  the  violet  sky,  and  the  first  pale  stars 
appeared  in  the  east. 

"  If  our  Wenna  had  a  proper  sort  of  lover,"  Miss  Mabyn  used  to  say 
to  herself,  bitterly,  "  wouldn't  I  scheme  to  have  them  left  alone  I  I 
would  watch  for  them  like  a  watch-dog,  that  no  one  should  come  near 
Ihem,  and  I  should  be  as  proud  of  him  as  Wenna  herself ;  and  how  happy 
Labe  would  be  in  talking  to  mo  about  him  !  But  this  horrid  old  wretch — 
B  wish  he  would  fall  over  Black  CUIT  some  day  I  " 

She  was  not  aware  that,  in  becoming  the  constant  companion  of  her 
sister,  she  was  affording  this  dire  enemy  of  hers  a  vast  amount  of 
relief.  Mr.  Roscorla  was  in  every  woy  satisfied  with  his  engagement ; 
the  more  he  saw  of  Wenna  Rosewame,  the  more  he  admired  her  utter 
l#£lf-ibrgetfulneBS,  and  liked  a  quaint  and  shy  sort  of  humour  that  inter- 
Btsed  her  talk  and  her  ways ;  but  be  greatly  preferred  not  to  be  alone 
■iyij||b  IIu  wus  thcu  hesi.'t  by  some  vague  impression  that  certain 
HngK^iiare  demanded  of  him,  in  the  character  of  a  lover,  which  were 
exeeediogly  embarrassing ;  and  which,  if  he  did  not  act  the  part  well, 
■aigbl  awaken  her  ridicule.     On  the  other  hand,  if  he  omitted  all  those 
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things,  might  ehe  not  be  surprised  by  his  lack  of  affection,  begin  to 
saspect  him,  aod  end  by  disUkiog  him  ?  Yet  he  know  that  aot  for 
ten  thouBand  worlds  could  ho  muster  np  courage  to  repeat  ono  line  of 
sentimental  poetry  to  her. 

He  had  never  even  had  the  courage  to  kiss  her.  He  knew  that  thi5  wu 
wrong.  In  his  own  house  he  reflected  that  a  man  engaged  to  a  wDsai 
ought  surely  to  give  her  some  such  mark  of  bis  affection — say,  in  bidding 
her  good-night ;  and  thereupon  Mr.  Roscorla  would  resolve  that,  as  he  I«ft 
the  inn  that  evening,  he  would  endeavour  to  kisa  bis  future  bride.  Ei 
never  succeeded.  Somehow  Wenna  always  parted  from  him  in  a  many 
mood.  These  were  pleasant  evenings  in  l^Irs.  Rose^^'ame'8  parlour  ;  then 
vas  a  good  deul  of  quiet  fan  going  on ;  and,  if  Wenna  did  come  along  tbt 
passage  to  the  door  with  him,  she  was  generally  talking  and  laaghiag  iH 
the  way.  Of  course  ho  wa3  not  going  to  kiss  her  in  that  mood — as  if,  to  on 
his  own  expression,  he  had  been  a  jocular  ploughboy.  "  Good-night,  itai," 
he  managed  to  say  to  her  on  one  occasion,  and  for  ten  minutes  themflct 
as  he  walked  home  through  the  darkness,  he  felt  tliat  his  face  was  barBB||. 

He  had  kissed  her  hand  once.  That  was  on  his  first  meeting  her  tAis 
she  had  written  the  letter  in  which  she  promised  to  be  his  wife,  and  Mn. 
Rosewamo  bad  sent  him  into  the  room  where  she  knew  her  danghtcx  WM 
alone.  Wenna  rose  up  to  meet  him,  pale,  frightened,  witli  her  tytf 
downcast.  He  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it;  and  then,  after  a  pttiu«v  ki 
said,  "  I  hope  I  shall  make  yon  happy,"  She  could  not  answer.  Bhi 
began  to  tremble  violently.  He  asked  her  to  sit  down,  and  begged  of  he 
not  to  be  disturbed.  She  was  recalled  to  herself  by  the  accidvaltl 
approach  of  her  sister  Mabyn,  who  came  along  the  passage,  singing,  '*  Ob, 
the  men  of  merry,  merry  England,"  in  excellent  imitation  of  the  way  is 
which  Harry  Trelyon  used  to  sisg  that  once  famous  song  as  he  rod«  hii 
black  horse  along  the  highways.  Mabyn  came  into  the  room,  slarad,  ml 
would  have  gone  out,  bat  that  her  sister  called  to  hor  and  asked  bar  ID 
come  and  hold  down  a  pattern  while  she  cut  some  cloth.  Mabyn  wtNwIsnl 
that  her  sister  should  be  so  diligent  when  a  visitor  was  present.  Sht  mat, 
too,  that  Wentia's  fingers  trembled.  Then  she  remained  in  the  room 
Mr.  Roscorla  went,  sitting  by  a  window  and  not  overhearing 
conversation,  but  very  much  inclined  to  break  in  upon  it  by  aakiag 
how  he  darod  to  come  there  and  propose  to  marry  her  ei-  •;». 

"  Oh,  Wenna,"  she  said,  ono  evening  some  time  aft'   .  ibe 

Bisters  wore  sitting  out  on  the  rooks  at  the  end  of  the  harboor,  watehni 
the  suu  go  down  behind  the  sea,  "  I  cannot  bear  him  coming  to  talu  yw 
away  like  that.  I  sbonldn't  mind  if  he  were  like  a  swveibeart  to  jv»t 
but  he'ii  a  multiplication-tablu  sort  of  sweetheart — overy  <3ftiilar« 

and  aeetirate,  and  proper.     I  Late  a  man  who  alvap :;tt  ]»'* 

gooifi  to  Bay,  and  always  has  neat  sentences  ;  and  ba  wsvl.'  >  ;.   u,  n; 
MMlf^atisficd,  fi'  ■vnji  so  eovr»et.    Ob,  W 

whhyouhttda  V  .  liko k Prinflfll " 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  the  elder  sister,  with  a  Bmils,  "  ' 
b«^tttHbl  lonn  ar»  fat  young  and  b«MtUal  girls,  UIm  jon." 
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"Oh,  Wenna,  how  can  yon  talk  like  thatl  "  said  the  younger  sieter ; 
'  vhy  will  yon  alvrays  believe  that  yon  are  less  pretty  than  other  people, 
jien  vrerj  one  knows  that  you  have  the  most  beantifiil  eyes  in  all  the  world. 
'.<m  have  I  There's  not  anybody  in  all  the  world  has  snch  beantifhl  and  soft 
yea  as  yon — you  ask  anybody  and  they  will  tell  you,  if  you  don't  believe 
le.  Bat  I  have  no  doubt — ^I  have  no  doubt  whatever — that  Mr.  Boscorla 
rfll  tzy  to  make  yon  believe  yon  are  very  ugly,  so  that  you  mayn't  think 
traVe  thrown  yourself  away." 

IGsB  Mabyn  looked  very  indignant,  and  very  much  inclined  to  cry  at 
he  same  time ;  but  the  gentle  sister  put  her  hand  on  hers,  and  said — 

"  Tou  will  make  me  quarrel  with  you  some  day,  Mabyn,  if  you  are  so 
uqnst  to  Mr.  Boscorla.  Yon  are  continually  accusing  him  of  things  of 
ihich  he  never  dreams.  Now  he  never  gets  a  chance  that  he  does  not  by  to 
liaise  me  in  every  way,  and  if  there  were  no  looking- glasses  in  the  world 
hare  no  doubt  he  would  make  me  believe  I  was  quite  lovely ;  and  you 
honldn't  say  those  things  of  him,  Mabyn — it  isn't  fair.  He  always 
pealcs  kindly  of  you.  He  thinks  you  are  very  pretty,  and  that  you  will 
;row  np  to  be  very  beautiful  when  yon  become  a  woman." 

Mabyn  was  not  to  be  pacified  by  this  ingenuous  piece  of  flattery. 

"  Yon  are  such  a  simpleton,  Wenna,"  she  said,  "he  can  make  you 
telieve  anything." 

"  He  does  not  try  to  make  me  believe  anything  I  don't  know  already," 
laid  the  elder  sister,  with  some  asperity. 

"  He  tries  to  make  you  believe  he  is  in  love  with  you,"  said  Mabyn, 
ilnntly. 

Wenna  Bosewame  coloured  np,  and  was  silent  for  a  minute.  How 
na  she  to  explain  to  this  sister  of  hers  all  those  theories  which  Mr. 
Etoeeorla  had  described  to  her  in  his  first  two  or  three  letters  ?  She  felt 
liat  she  had  not  the  same  gift  of  expression  that  he  had. 

"  You  don't  understand — you  don't  nnderstand  at  all,  Mabyn,  what 
roa  talk  of  as  love.  I  suppose  yon  mean  the  sort  of  wild  madness  you 
nsd  of  in  books — well,  I  don't  want  that  kind  of  love  at  all.  There  is 
[oite  a  difierent  sort  of  love,  that  comes  of  respect  and  affection  and  an 
igreement  of  wishes,  and  that  is  far  more  valuable  and  likely  to  be 
astisg.  I  don't  want  a  lover  who  would  do  wild  things,  and  make  one 
vonder  at  his  heroism,  for  that  is  the  lover  you  get  in  books  ;  but  if  you 
tfanit  to  live  a  happy  life,  and  please  those  around  yon,  and  be  of  service 
x>  them,  you  must  have  a  very  different  sort  of  sweetheart — a  man  who 
irill  think  of  something  else  than  a  merely  selfish  passion,  who  will  help 
roa  to  be  kind  to  other  people,  and  whoso  affection  will  last  through  years 
mi  yean." 

"  Yoa  have  learnt  your  lesson  very  well,"  said  Miss  Mabyn,  with  a  toss 
if  her  head.  "  He  has  spent  some  time  in  teaching  you.  But  as  for  all 
dhat,  Wenna,  it's  nothing  but  fudge.  What  a  girl  wants  is  to  be  really 
loved  by  a  man,  and  then  she  can  do  without  all  those  fine  sentiments. 
&8  for  Mr.  Boscorla " 
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*'  I  do  not  tliink  we  are  likely  to  agree  on  this  matter,  dew,"  aii 
Wenna,  calmly,  as  she  rose ;  "  and  so  we  had  better  gay  nothing  abont  it." 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  going  to  quarrel  with  you,  Wenna,"  said  the  yomger 
Bister,  promptly.  "  You  and  I  will  always  agree  very  well.  It  ia  Mr. 
Roscorla  and  I  who  are  not  likely  to  agree  very  well — not  at  all  likely.  I 
can  assure  yon," 

They  were  walking  back  to  Eglosilyan,  under  the  clear  evening  pki«, 
when  whom  should  they  see  coming  out  to  meet  them  but  Mr.  Roseorli 
himself.  It  was  a  pleasant  time  and  place  for  lovers  to  come  together. 
The  warm  light  lelt  by  the  sunset  still  shone  across  the  hills  ;  the  cImt 
blue-green  water  in  the  tiny  harbour  lay  perfectly  still ;  Egloailyao  htd 
got  its  day's  work  over,  and  was  either  chatting  in  the  cottage  gordeni  or 
strolling  down  to  have  a  look  at  the  couple  of  coasters  moor«d  behind  the 
small  but  powerful  breakwater.  But  Mr.  Roscorla  had  had  no  hope  of 
discovering  Wenna  alone ;  he  was  <]uite  as  well  content  to  find  Mobys 
with  her,  though  that  young  lady,  as  ho  came  up,  looked  partieoluiy 
fierce,  and  did  not  smile  at  all  when  she  shook  hands  with  him.  Wu  it 
the  red  glow  in  the  west  that  gave  an  extra  tiugo  of  colour  to  Mr.  RoicorU'i 
faee  ?  Wenna  felt  that  she  waa  better  satisfied  with  her  engagement  wbn 
her  lover  was  not  present ;  but  she  put  that  down  to  a  natumJ  ehynan 
and  modesty  which  she  considered  was  probably  common  to  all  girlc  in 
these  strange  circumstances. 

Mr.  Roscorla  wished  to  convoy  the  two  young  ladies  back  to  the  iso, 
and  evidently  meant  to  spend  the  evening  there.  But  Miss  Wenna  ill 
requited  his  gallantry  by  informing  him  that  she  had  intended  to  maks 
one  or  two  calls  in  the  evening,  which  would  occupy  some  time:  is 
particular,  she  had  undertaken  to  do  something  for  Mrs.  Luke's  eldett 
girl ;  and  she  had  also  promised  to  go  in  and  read  for  half  an  boar  to 
Nicholas  Ecam,  the  brother  of  the  wife  of  the  owner  of  the  KapolMB 
Hotel,  who  was  very  ill  indeed,  and  far  too  languid  to  read  for  himself. 

"  But  you  know,  Mr.  Roscorla,"  said  Mabyn,  with  a  bitter  mtlkt. 
"  if  yon  would  go  into  the  Kapoloou  and  road  to  Mr.  Keam,  Wcooa  aad 
I  could  go  up  to  Mother  Luke's,  and  so  we  should  save  all  that  timo,  $Bi 
I  am  sure  Wenna  is  very  tirod  to-day.  Then  yon  wonld  be  ao  math 
better  able  to  pick  out  the  things  in  the  papers  that  Mr.  Kcam  wants ;  iv 
Wenna  never  knows  what  is  old  and  uev,  and  Mr.  Keam  ia  aiudoaa  to 
leam  what  is  going  on  in  politics,  and  the  Irish  Church,  and  tJiat  kiad  of 
thing." 

Could  he  refuse  ?  Surely  a  man  who  has  just  got  a  girl  to  mj  iht 
will  marry  him,  ou(;ht  not  to  think  twice  about  sactifking  half  an  boor  to 
helping  her  in  bcr  occupations,  cxpeciully  if  she  b«  tired.  Wcooa  ciioU 
not  have  made  the  request  hursflf ;  but  the  waa  aosiooB  that  h«  tboBld 
•ay  yea,  now  it  bad  been  made,  for  it  was  in  a  mauaer  a  teak  ci  ht 
devotion  to  her ;  and  sbo  was  oveijoyod  and  most  grateful  to  hiv* 
be  eonsentod.  What  Mabjn  tbooght  of  th«  mattw  was  not  rii 
£kc«.  ^I 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

Wbbna'b  First  Tbiituph. 

Thk  two  (pila,  u  they  went  ap  the  main  street  of  Eglosiljan  (it  was 
iweet  with  the  scent  of  flowers  on  this  beaniifol  evening),  left  Mr.  Boscoria 
in  fitont  of  the  obscnre  little  pablic-hoose  he  had  nndertaken  to  visit ;  and 
it  is  probaUe  that  in  the  whole  of  England  at  that  moment  there  was  not 
a  man  nuBarable  man.  He  knew  this  Nicholas  Eeam,  and  his  sister,  and 
his  bFother-Ln-Iaw,  so  far  as  their  names  went,  and  they  know  him  by 
nght ;  but  he  had  never  said  more  than  good-morning  to  any  one  of  them, 
and  he  had  certainly  never  entered  this  pot-honse,  where  a  sort  of  debat- 
ing sodety  was  nightly  held  by  the  habitues.  Bat,  all  the  same,  he  would 
do  what  he  had  nndertaken  to  do,  for  Wenna  Bosewame's  sake ;  and  it 
was  with  some  sensation  of  a  despairing  heroism  that  he  went  np  the 
steps  of  slate  and  crossed  the  threshold. 

He  looked  into  the  place  from  the  passage.  He  fonnd  before  him 
what  was  really  a  large  kitchen,  with  a  spacious  fire-place,  and  heavy 
rafters  across  the  roof ;  but  all  ronnd  the  walla  there  was  a  sort  of  bench 
with  a  high  wooden  back  to  it,  and  on  this  seat  sate  a  number  of  men — 
one  or  two  laboorers,  the  rest  slate-workers — who,  in  the  dusk,  were  idly 
smoking  and  looking  at  the  beer  on  the  narrow  tables  before  them.  Was 
this  the  sort  of  place  that  his  future  wife  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  ? 
There  was  a  sort  of  gloomy  picturesqueness  about  the  chamber,  to  be 
sure;  for,  warm  as  the  evening  was,  a  fire  burned  fiickeringly  in  the 
grate ;  there  was  enough  light  to  show  the  tin  and  copper  vessels  shining 
over  the  high  mantelpiece  ;  and  a  couple  of  fair-haired  children  were 
playing  about  the  middle  of  the  floor,  little  heeding  the  row  of  dusky 
figures  aronnd  the  tables,  whose  heads  were  half  hidden  by  tobacco-smoke. 

A  tall,  thin,  fresh-coloured  woman  came  along  the  passage  ;  and  Mr. 
Boscoria  was  glad  that  he  had  not  to  go  in  among  these  labourers  to  make 
his  bnsineBS  known.  It  was  bad  enough  to  have  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Haigh, 
the  landlady  of  the  Napoleon. 

"  Good  morning,  Ifrs.  Haigh,"  said  he,  with  an  appearance  of  cheer- 
folness. 

"Good  evenin',  zor,"  said  she,  staring  at  him  with  those  cruelly 
shrewd  and  clear  eyes  that  the  Cornish  peasantry  have. 

"  I  called  in  to  see  Mr.  Eeam,"  said  he.     "  Is  he  much  better  ?  " 

A  thousand  wild  suggestions  flashed  upon  his  mind.  She  might  not 
recognise  him.  She  would  take  him  for  a  Scripture  reader,  come  to 
hasten  the  poor  man's  death ;  or  for  the  agent  of  some  funeral  com- 
pany. He  conld  not  smile,  as  he  was  asking  about  a  sick  man ;  be  could 
not  si^,  for  he  had  come  to  administer  cheerfulness ;  and  all  the  while, 
as  Mrs.  Haigh  seemed  to  be  regarding  him,  he  grew  more  and  more  vexed 
and  TOwed  that  never  again  would  he  place  himself  in  such  a  position. 

**If  yu'd  UksTor  to  see  'n,  zor,"  said  she,  rather  slowly,  as  if  waiting 
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for  further  explanation,  "  yii'U  vind  'n  in  the  rUm  " — and  with  that  At 
opened  the  door  of  a  room  on  the  other  side  of  the  passage.  It  wus  ob- 
vjously  the  private  parlour  of  the  household — an  odd  little  chamber  with 
plenty  of  coloured  lithographs  on  the  walls,  and  china  and  photographi 
on  the  mantelpiece  ;  the  floor  of  large  blocks  of  slate  ornamented  with 
various  devices  in  chalk  ;  in  the  comer  a  cupboard  filled  with  old  col 
crj'stal,  brass  candlesticks,  and  other  articles  of  luxury.  The  room  bad 
one  occupant — a  tall  man  who  sate  in  a  big  wooden  chair  by  the  windov, 
bis  head  hanging  forward  between  his  high  shoulders,  and  his  thin  vhitt 
hands  on  the  arras  of  the  chair.  The  sunken  cheeks,  the  eallow-whitt 
complexion,  the  listless  air,  and  an  occasional  sigh  of  resignation  told  i 
sufficiently  plain  story ;  although  Mrs.  Haigh,  in  regarding  her^brothe, 
and  speaking  to  him  in  a  loud  voice,  as  if  to  arouse  his  attention,  won 
an  air  of  brisk  cheerfulness  strangely  in  contrast  with  the  worn  look  of 
his  face. 

•'  Don't  yii  knaw  Mr.  lloscorla,  brother  Nicholas  ?  "^said  his  aialer, 
"  Don't  y«  look  mazed,  when  he's  come  vor  to  zee  if  yii're  better.  Ani 
yu  be  much  bettor  to-day,  brother  Nicholas  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  think,"  said  the  sick  man,  agreeing  with  his  eister  uotof 
mere  lisUessncss. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  think  you  look  mach  better,"  said  Mr.  Roseorla,  hostilj 
and  nervously,  for  he  feared  that  both  these  people  would  see  in  his  IkU 
what  he  thought  of  this  unhappy  man's  chances  of  living.  Hut  Niehdu 
Keara  mostly  kept  his  eyes  turned  towards  tlie  floor,  except  when  th* 
brisk,  loud  voice  of  his  sister  roused  him  and  caused  him  to  look  up. 

A  most  awkward  pansc  ensued.  Mr.  Roscorla  felt  convinced  Oitj 
would  think  he  was  mad  if  he  offered  to  sit  down  in  this  parlour  andteid 
the  newspapers  to  the  invalid  ;  ho  forgot  that  they  did  not  know  him  U 
well  as  he  did  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  would  they  not  consider  bim 
a  silly  person  if  he  admitted  that  ho  only  made  the  offer  in  order  to  pUtM 
a  girl  ?  Besides,  he  could  see  no  newspapers  in  the  room.  Fortnaatiij, 
at  this  moment,  Mr.  Keom  himself  came  to  the  rescue  bj  nyii^  is  t 
slow  and  languid  way — 

"  I  did  expect  vor  to  zee  Miss  Rosewame  this  evenis' — jujlb,  I  At; 
and  she  wore  to  rend  me  the  news  ;  but  I  suppose  now " 

"  Oh !  "  said  Mr.  Uoscorla,  quickly,  "  I  have  just  seen  Miss  lioMwam 
— »hc  told  me  she  eipcctod  to  soo  you,  but  was  a  little  tirtd.  Now,  if  jm 
like,  I  will  read  the  newspapers  to  yo.        '  ''     'ijLl  laali." 

"  Why  don't  yu  thank  the  gentl.  las  ?  "  tmi  Uo. 

Haigh,  who  whs  apparently  moat  anxious  to  get  away  to  h«r  dntiM. 
"  That  bo  very  kind  of  yu,  /or.  'Tis  a  great  comfort  to  'n  to  heu  lb* 
news;  and  I'll  send  yU  in  tiio  papurti  to  ono«.  Y«i  com^  away  wttk 
me,  Roaana,  and  yu  can  oomo  agwain  and  brloft  ^  gontlsmou  Uie  i 
papers." 

6be  draggftd  off  witlt  ber  •  small  |{trl  who  bad  wnndeiaci 
BoMorla  was  l«ft  aloue  with  iho  Ei«k  mau.     Tbo  fcciiagt  id  but 
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not  those  wLich  Wonna  would  bavo  expected  to  find  there  as  the  result 
of  Uie  exercise  of  cLaritj'. 

The  small  girl  ciime  back,  and  gave  him  Iho  novrspapcrs.  He  began 
to  read  ;  she  sato  down  before  bim  and  stared  up  into  bis  face.  Then  a 
broUicr  of  hers  came  in,  aud  he,  too,  sate  down,  and  proceeded  to  stare, 
Mr.  KoBCorla  inwardly  began  to  draw  pictures  of  the  astonishment  of  cer- 
tain of  his  old  acquaintances  if  Ihcy  had  euddenlj  opened  that  small  door, 
•sd  found  him,  in  the  parlour  of  an  ale-house,  reading  stale  political  articles 
to  an  apparently  uninterested  invalid  and  a  couple  of  cottage  children. 

IIo  was  thankful  that  the  light  was  rapidly  declining ;  and  long  bo- 
fore  ho  had  reached  his  half-hour  he  made  that  his  excuse  for  going. 

"The  next  time  I  come,  Mr.  Keam,"  said  he,  cheerfully,  as  he  rose 
and  took  his  hat,  "  I  shall  come  earlier." 

"  I  did  expect  vor  to  zee  Miss  llosewame  this  eveniu',"  said  Nicholas 
Keam,  ungratefully  paying  no  heed  to  the  hypocritical  offer;  "vor  she 
were  here  yesterday  mamin',  ajid  she  told  me  that  Mr.  Trelyon  had  Keen 
my  brother  in  London  streets,  and  I  want  vor  to  know  mower  about  'n, 
1  du." 

*♦  She  told  you  ?  "  Mr.  Roscorla  said,  with  a  sudden  and  wild  suspicion 
flllmg  his  mind.  "  How  did  she  know  that  Mr.  Trelyon  was  in  London  ?  " 

"How  did  she  knaw  ?  "  repeated  the  sick  man,  indolently.  "  Why, 
he  zaid  zo  in  the  letter." 

Bo  Mr.  Trelyon,  whoso  whereabouts  were  not  even  known  to  his  own 
family,  was  in  correspondence  with  l^Iiss  Kosewarne,  and  she  had  carefully 
eoneoaled  ibe  fart  fiom  the  man  she  was  going  to  man-}*.  Mr.  Roscorla 
rather  absently  took  his  leave.  When  he  went  outside  a  clear  twiUght 
was  shining  over  Eglosilyan,  and  the  first  of  the  yellow  stars  wore  palely 
visible  in  the  grey.     He  walked  slowly  down  towards  the  inn. 

If  Mr.  Roscorla  had  any  conviction  on  any  subject  whatever,  it  was 
this — that  no  human  being  ever  thoroughly  and  without  reserve  revealed 
himself  or  herself  to  any  other  human  being.  Of  course,  he  did  not  bring 
that  as  a  charge  against  the  human  race,  or  against  that  member  of  it 
bom  whose  individual  experience  he  had  derived  his  theory — himself ;  he 
merely  accepted  this  thing  as  one  of  the  facts  of  life.  People,  he  consi- 
dered, might  he  fairly  honest,  well-intentioned,  and  moral ;  but  inside  the 
circl<>  of  their  actions  and  sentiments  that  were  openly  declared  there  was 
anoUuir  circle  only  known  to  themselves  ;  and  to  this  region  the  foul  bird 
o!  !i,  n«  soon  as  it  was  bom,  immediately  fled  on  silent  wings, 

h- .  1 . :  ,  ttw  B  minute's  consideration,  he  suspected  anything  very  terrible 
m  the  present  case.  He  was  more  vexed  than  alarmed.  And  yet  at 
times,  as  he  slowly  walked  down  the  steep  street,  be  grew  a  little  angry, 
a&d  wondered  how  this  apparently  ingenuous  creature  should  have  cod- 
Malcd  fixjm  him  her  corre^pundenco  with  Harry  Trelyon,  and  resolved 
that  ha  would  have  a  speedy  explanation  of  the  whole  matter.  Ho  was 
loo  thravHl  a  man  of  the  world  to  be  tricked  by  a  girl,  or  trifled  f<itb  by 
an  impcriicvnt  lad. 
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He  was  overtaken  by  the  two  girls,  and  they  walked  together  tlio  net 
of  the  way.  Wensa  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  was  very  kind  and  ffti»- 
fol  to  him.  Somehow,  when  ho  hoard  her  low  and  sweet  langbter,  ud 
saw  the  frank  kindness  of  her  dork  eyes,  he  abandoned  the  gloomy  raf> 
pioions  that  had  crossed  his  mind  ;  bnt  he  still  eonsiderod  that  he  hit 
been  injared,  and  that  the  injury  was  all  the  greater  in  that  he  had  jut 
been  persuaded  into  making  a  fool  of  himself  for  Wcnna  Bosewanu'l 
sake. 

He  said  nothing  to  her  then,  of  coarse  ;  and,  as  the  evening  pudd 
cheerfully  enough  in  Mrs.  Bosowame's  parlour,  ho  resolved  he  wonU 
postpone  ouqairy  into  this  matter.  He  had  never  seen  Wonna  so  ple«Md 
herself,  and  so  determinately  bent  on  pleasing  others.  She  potted  be 
mother,  and  said  slyly  sarcastic  things  of  her  iather,  nntil  George  Rott- 
wame  roared  with  laughter;  she  listened  with  respectful  eyes  rmd 
attentive  ears  when  Mr.  Itoscorla  pronounced  an  opinion  on  the  affsin  d 
the  day ;  and  she  dexterously  cut  rolls  of  paper  and  dressed  up  het 
sister  Mabyn  to  represent  a  lady  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  to  IIn 
admiration  of  everybody.  Mr.  Roscorla  had  inwardly  to  confess  tlai 
ho  had  secured  for  himself  a  most  charming  and  delightful  wife,  nbo 
would  make  a  wonderful  difference  in  those  doll  evenings  ap  at  TlniMlW 
Cottage. 

He  only  half  guessed  tho  origin  of  Miss  Wenna's  great  and  obTionl 
satisfustion.  It  was  really  this — that  she  had  that  evening  reaped  lb 
first  welcome  fruits  of  her  new  relations  in  finding  Mr.  Roscorla  ready  (1 
go  and  perform  acts  of  charity.  But  for  her  engagement,  that  would 
certainly  not  have  happened ;  and  this,  she  believed,  was  but  the  auq^ 
cions  beginning.  Of  course  Mr.  Roscorla  would  have  laughed  if  she  bid 
informed  him  of  her  belief  that  the  regeneration  of  tho  whole  little  world 
of  Eglosilyan — something  like  the  Millennium,  indeed — waa  to  come  aUiat 
merely  because  an  innkeeper's  daughter  was  about  to  be  made  a  marriid 
woman.  Wenna  Rosewarne,  however,  did  not  formulate  any  such  belief; 
but  she  was  none  the  less  proud  of  the  great  results  that  bad  alrvadj 

been  secured  by by  what?    By  her  sacrifice  of  herself?    She  did 

not  pursue  the  subject  so  far. 

Her^  delight  was  infectious.  Mr.  Roscorla,  as  he  walked  home  Ui*t 
night — under  the  throbbing  starlight,  with  the  sound  of  tba  Atlaatit 
mormnring  through  the  darkness — was,  on  the  whole,  rather  pleasvd  ikil 
he  had  been  vexed  on  hearing  of  that  letter  from  Harry  Tralyoa.  B* 
would  continue  to  be  vexed.      He  would  eudeavoor  to  br   '     '  •"     ' 

measure ;  for  how  can  jealousy  exist  if  an  anxious  love  . 
sent  ?  and,  in  fact,  should  not  a  man  who  ia  really  fond  of  a  woraaa  t4 
quick  to  resent  tho  approach  of  anyone  who  seems  to  intor&ro  with  Vb 
right  of  property  in  her  affections  ?    By  the  time  h«   rsAAkkd  BuaiU 
Cottage,  Mr  xaodod  lumaelf  mto  ' 

Ihat  ho  wiui  r  -iisvuriiR. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Rraa  of  Evil  Omes. 

NE  of  Wenna's  many  frienda  oataido  the 
vQIage  in  which  she  lived  was  a  strange 
misshapen  creature  who  earned  his  living 
by  corrjiDg  sand  from  one  of  the  bays  on 
the  eoast  to  the  farmers  on  the  nplauds 
above.  This  he  did  by  means  of  a  troop 
of  donkeys — small,  rough,  light-hiiircd, 
and  large-eyed  animals — that  struggled  np 
the  rude  and  steep  path  on  the  face  of 
the  cllQ',  with  the  bags  on  thoir  backs  that 
he  had  laboriously  filled  below.  It  was  a 
sufficiently  cheerless  occupation  for  this 
unfortunate  hunchback,  and  not  a  very 
profitable  one.  The  money  he  got  from 
the  farmers  did  not  much  more  than  cover 
the  keep  of  the  donkeys.  He  seldom 
spoke  to  any  human  being;  for  who  was 
going  to  descend  that  rough  and  narrow 
path  down  to  the  shore — where  he  and 
his  donkeys  appeared  to  be  no  bigger  than 
mice — with  the  knowledge  that  there  waa 
DO  path  round  the  precipitous  coast,  and 
that  nothing  would  remain  but  the  long 
climb  up  again  ? 

WonuA  Rosewame  had  some  pity  for 
eoUtoiy  wretch,  who  toiled  at  his  task  with  the  melancholy  Atlantio 
\ou  XXX. — NO.  178.  19, 
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before  him,  and  behind  him  a  great  and  lonely  wall  of  crnmbUng  glaUf 
and,  whenever  she  had  time,  she  iised  to  walk  with  her  sister  aeiOM 
from  Eglosiljon  by  the  high-lying  downs  until  they  reached  this  little 
indentation  in  the  coast  where  a  curve  of  yellow  sand  was  Tiaibb 
for  below.  If  this  poor  fellow  and  his  donkeys  were  to  be  aaen 
from  the  summit,  the  two  girls  bad  little  fear  of  the  fatigue  of  deseead- 
iog  the  path  down  the  side  of  tho  steep  cliff;  and  the  object  of  their 
visit  nsed  to  be  highly  pleased  and  flattered  by  their  coming  to  efaiU 
with  him  for  a  few  minutes.  IIo  would  hasten  the  filling  of  his  bags  so  t» 
to  ascend  again  with  them,  and,  in  a  strange  tongue  that  even  the  two 
Cornish-bom  girls  could  not  always  understand,  he  would  talk  to  them  of 
the  merits  of  his  favourite  donkeys,  of  their  willingness,  and  strength,  and 
docility.  They  never  took  him  any  tracts ;  they  never  uttered  a  word  of 
condolence  or  sympathy.  Their  visit  was  merely  of  the  natore  of 
friendly  call ;  but  it  was  a  mark  of  attention  and  kindliness  that  gave  the 
man  something  pleasant  to  think  of  for  days  thereafter. 

Now,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  Mr.  Roscorla  went  with  Wenna  and 
her  sister  ;  and  although  he  did  not  at  all  see  the  use  of  going  down  this 
precipitous  cliff  for  the  mere  purpose  of  toiling  up  again,  ho  was  not 
going  to  confess  that  ho  dreaded  tho  fatigue  of  it.  Moreover,  this  wu 
another  mission  of  charity  ;  and,  although  he  hod  not  called  again  on  Mr. 
Eeam — although,  in  fact,  he  had  inwardly  vowed  that  the  pniycn  of  a 
thousand  angels  would  not  induce  him  again  to  visit  Mr.  Eoam— ha  «M 
anxious  that  Wenna  should  believe  that  he  still  remained  her  pupil.  So, 
with  a  good  grace,  he  went  down  the  tortuous  pathway  tu  the  desolaU 
little  bay  where  the  sand-carrier  was  at  work.  lie  stood  and  looked  at 
the  sea  while  Wenna  chatted  with  her  acquaintance ;  ho  itodiod  tho 
rigging  of  tho  distant  ships ;  he  watched  the  choughs  and  daws  fljixig 
about  the  face  of  the  rocks ;  he  drew  figures  on  the  sand  with  tho  point  of 
his  cane,  and  wondered  whether  he  would  be  back  in  good  tiuw  fcr 
luncheon  if  this  garrulous  hunchback  jabbered  in  his  gattonl  wmj  lot 
another  hour.  Then  he  had  the  pleasure  of  climbing  np  the  cliff  agrfH 
with  a  whole  troop  of  donkeys  going  before  him  in  Indian  file  np  flP 
narrow  and  zig-zag  path,  and  ut  last  he  reached  the  summit.  His  Moood 
eflbrt  in  tho  way  of  charity  had  been  accomplished. 

lie  proposed  that  the  yomig  Indies  should  sit  down  to  rosi  for  •  km 
minutes,  oiler  the  donkeys  and  their  driver  hud  departed ;  and  aeeordii^fl 
the  tliree  strangers  choso  a  block  of  slate  for  a  seat,  with  thb  vans  gi^| 
for  a  footstool,  and  all  around  tLum  the  beauty  of  oo  Aogosi  nu>ni^| 
The  Ada  was  rufUed  into  a  dari:  blue  where  it  neared  tha  horison ;  ^M 
elosei  at  hand  it  waa  palo  and  ntill.  The  sun  wu  boi  oo  tlia  bi^| 
pMtaro-laad.     Thttro  was  a  8ceut  of  fern  and  wild  thyme  in  tfas  air.      ^M 

"  By  tho  way,  Wenna,"  said  Mr.  Uosoorla,  "  I  wond«r  yoa  han  B«nP 
aakod  mo  why  I  havo  not  yot  got  you  an  engaged  ring." 

"  Wensft  does  not  want  an  engaged  ring,"  said  Mist  ilabjn^  iliMplfl 
'  They  are  not  worn  now."  S 
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audaciooB  perrersion  of  fact  on  tlie  port  of  the  self-willed  young 
auty  waa  in  reality  a  sort  of  cry  of  despair.  If  Mr.  Roscorla  had  not 
yet  spoken  of  a  ring  to  Wenna,  Mabyn  bad ;  and  Mabyn  had  besought  of 
hor  sister  not  to  accept  this  symbol  of  hopeless  captivity. 

"  Oh,  Wenna,"  she  had  said,  "  if  you  take  a  ring  from  him,  I  shall  look 

yoa  as  carried  away  from  us  for  ever." 

Nonsense,  Mabyn,"  the  elder  sister  had  said.     "  The  ring  is  of  no 
importance  ;  it  is  the  word  you  hare  spoken  that  is." 

"  Oh  no,  it  isn't,"  MabjTi  said  earnestly.    "  As  long  as  you  don't  wear 
•  ring,  Wenna,  I  still  fancy  I  shall  get  you  back  from  him  ;  and  you  may 
►y  what  yon  like,  but  you  are  far  too  good  for  him." 

"  Mabyn,  you  are  a  disobedient  child,"  the  elder  sister  said,  slopping 
the  argument  with  a  kiss,  and  not  caring  to  raise  a  quarrel. 

Well,  when  Mr.  Roscorla  was  suddenly  confronted  by  this  statement, 
be  was  startled ;  but  he  inwardly  resolved  that,  as  soon  as  he  and  Wenna 
were  married,  he  would  soon  bring  Miss  Mabyn's  interference  in  their 
afiiurs  to  an  end.     At  present  ho  merely  said,  mildly — 

"I  was  not  aware  that  engaged  rings  were  no  longer  worn.  However, 
if  that  bo  so,  it  is  no  reason  why  we  should  discontinue  a  good  old 
custom ;  and  I  have  put  off  getting  you  one,  Wenna,  because  I  knew  I  had 
to  go  to  London  soon.  I  find  now  I  moat  go  on  Monday  nest ;  and  so  I 
wiu>t  you  to  tell  me  what  sort  of  stones  yon  like  best  in  a  ring." 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  Wenna  said,  humbly  and  dutifully.  "  I 
am  sure  to  Like  whatever  yon  choose." 

"  but  what  do  you  prefer  yourself?  "  he  again  said. 

Wenna  hesitated,  but  Miss  Mabyn  did  not.  She  was  prepai'ed  for  the 
crisis.     She  ha;d  foreseen  it. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Roscorla,"  she  said  (and  yon  would  not  have  fancied  there 
was  any  guile  or  malice  in  that  young  and  pretty  face,  with  its  tender 
bias  eyes  and  its  proud  and  sweet  mouth),  "  don't  you  know  that  Wenna 
likes  emeralds  ?  " 

Mr.  Boseorla  was  very  near  telling  the  younger  sister  to  mind  her  own 
bnsiness;  but  he  was  afraid.  He  only  said,  in  a  stiil'  way,  to  his 
betrothed — 

"  Do  you  like  emeralds  ?  " 
"  I  think  they  are  very  pretty,"  WeMia  replied,  meekly,     "  I  am  sure 
I  shAll  like  any  ring  yon  choose." 

"Oh,  very  well,"  said  he,  rather  discontented  that  she  would  show  no 
pnfiucBee.     "  I  shall  get  yon  an  emoriild  ring." 

When  she  heard  this  decision,  the  heart  of  Mabyn  Rosowome  was 
with  un  unholy  joy.    This  was  the  rhyme  that  was  running  through 

hood : — 

Oil,  -  iken. 

Anil  .>worr), 

-  tiio  sweetest 
'.  .ii'awom! 
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Wenna  was  savod  to  her  now.  How  could  any  iv.o  people  marry  who  had 
engaged  themselves  with  on  emerald  ring  ?  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
what  might  bo  called  natm-al  religion  in  this  yonng  lady,  to  distisgnisb  it 
from  that  which  she  hod  been  tanght  on  Sunday  forenoons  and  at  her 
mother's  knee  :  a  belief  in  occult  intlucnces  ruling  the  earth,  onnameablo, 
undefinable,  but  ever  present  and  ever  active.  If  fairly  chaUenged,  she 
might  have  scmpled  to  say  that  she  believed  in  Browneys,  or  the  Small 
People,  or  in  any  one  of  the  thousand  superstitions  of  the  Cortiijih 
peasantry.  But  she  futhfolly  observed  these  superstitions.  If  her  less 
heedful  sister  put  a  cut  loaf  npside  down  on  the  plate,  Mabyu  voald 
instantly  right  it,  and  say  "  Oh,  Wenna  1  "  as  if  her  sist«r  had  forgotten 
that  that  simple  act  meant  that  some  ship  was  in  sore  distress.  If  Wenot 
laughed  at  any  of  these  fancies,  Mabyn  said  nothing  ;  but  all  the  same  she 
was  convinced  in  her  own  mind  that  things  happened  to  people  in  a 
strange  fashion,  and  in  accordance  with  omens  that  might  have  be«a 
remarked.  She  knew  that  if  Mr.  lioscorla'gave  Wenna  a  ring  of  emeralds, 
Mr.  Boscorla  would  never  marry  her. 

One  thing  puzzled  her,  however.  Which  of  the  two  was  to  be  lbs 
forsaken  ?  Was  it  Wenna  or  Mr.  Roscorla  who  would  break  this 
engagement  that  the  younger  sister  had  set  her  heart  against  ?  Well,  iilie 
would  not  have  been  sorry  if  Mr.  Boscorla  were  the  guilty  party,  tieept  in 
so  far  as  some  humiliation  might  thereby  fall  on  Wenna.  But  the  mora 
she  thought  of  the  matter,  the  more  she  was  convinced  th:it  Mr.  Itoscotl* 
was  aware  he  bad  the  best  of  the  bargain,  and  was  not  at  nil  likely  to  fio«k 
tu  escape  from  it.  It  was  he  who  must  be  forsaken  ;  aud  alie  hnJ  no  pilj 
for  him.  What  right  had  an  old  man  to  come  and  try  to  carry  off  her  si&Ur — 
her  sister  whoso  lover  ought  to  be  "  young  and  beautiful  like  a  priD«<  "  ^ 
Mabyn  kept  repeating  the  lines  to  herself  all  the  time  they  valked 
homewards  ;  and  if  Wenna  had  asked  her  a  question  just  th<m,  Uio  ehaom 
are  she  would  have  answered — 

Oh,  green"*  forsaken, 
Anil  yellow's  forsworn. 
And  Mae's  tlie  sweetest 
Colour  thal'j  worn ! 

But  Wenna  was  otherwise  engaged  during  this  homcwanl  walk.     Ur. 
Itoeeorla,  having  resolved  to  go  to  London,  thou  '  '  '        igbt  aa  wdll 
that  little  matter  about  Harry  TrelyoQ  cleared  II,  .i>.<wool.    He  i 

got  all  the  good  out  of  it  possible,  by  nursing  whatever  anqniet  mnpicMOi 
it  provoked,  aud  trying  to  persuade  himself  that  as  be  was  to 
measure  jealous  he  mast  in  somo  measure  be  In  love.    Bat  h«  liad 
the  courage  to  take  these  suspicions  with  him  to  Loudon ;  Umj  were  i 
pleasant  travelling  companions. 

"  1  wonder,"  ho  said,  in  rather  a  nerrona  way,  "  wb«tb*r  I  thaH  •*• 
jonng  Trelyon  in  London." 

Wenna  was  not  at  all  diaturbod  by  tbo  montion  of  tbe  naau.    SIm  < 
tud,  with  a  imile — 
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"  It  is  a  big  place  to  seek  any  one  in." 
"  Yon  know  ho  is  there  ?  " 
"  Oh  yes,"  she  answered  directly- 

"  It  is  odd  that  you  should  know,  for  he  has  not  told  any  one  np  at 
etyoD  Hall ;  in  fact,  no  one  appears  to  have  heard  anything  aboat  him 
at  yourself." 

•'  How  very  silly   of  him,"   Wenna   said,   "  to   ba  so  thoaghtless  I 
)oc8n't  his  mother  know  ?    Do  you  think  she  would  like  to  know  ?  " 

"  WoU,"  said  he,  with  marked  coldness,  "  doubtless  she  would 
he  surprised  at  his  having  oommnnicated  with  you  in  preference  to  any 
one  else." 

Wonna's  soft  dark  eyes  were  turned  np  to  his  face  with  a  sudden  look 
astonishment.  He  had  never  spoken  to  hor  in  this  way  before.  She 
•cold  not  understand.  And  then  she  said,  very  quickly,  and  with  a 
sudden  (lush  of  colour  to  the  pale  face — 

Oh  I  but  this  letter  is  only  about  the  dog.  I  will  show  it  to  yon.  I 
kTO  it  in  my  pocket." 
She  took  out  the  letter  and  handed  it  to  him ;  and  be  might  have  seen 
that  ber  hand  trembled.  She  was  very  much  perturbed — she  scarcely 
lew  why.  Bat  there  was  something  in  his  manner  that  bad  almost 
ightened  her — something  distant,  and  barcb,  and  suspicions ;  and  surely 
she  bad  done  no  wrong  ? 

He  smoothed  oat  the  crumpled  sheet  of  paper,  and  a  contemptuous 
amllo  passed  over  his  face. 

*'  He  writes  with  more  core  to  you  than  to  other  people  ;  but  I  ean't 
say  much  for  his  hand^Titing  at  the  best." 

Wenna  coloured,  and  said  nothing ;    but  Mabyn  remarked,   rather 
warmly — 

"I  don't  think  a  man  need  try  to  write  like  a  dancing-master,  if  he 
means  what  he  says,  and  can  tell  you  that  frankly." 

Mr.  Bosoorla  did  not  heed  this  remarkably  incoherent  speech,  for  he 
mu  reading  the  letter,  which  ran  as  follows  : — 

^^^H  "  NuUns's  Hotel,  Ix>DdoD,  July  30,  18 — . 

"  Dear  Miss  Kosewamc, — I  know  you  would  like  to  have  Rock,  and  he's 
no  good  at  all  as  a  retreaver,  and  I've  written  to  Luke  to  take  him  down 
to  yon  at  the  lun,  and  I  shall  be  very  pleased  if  you  will  accept  him  as  a 
present  from  me.  Either  Luke  or  your  father  will  toll  you  how  to  feed  him ; 
Mid  I  am  sure  you  will  be  kind  to  him,  and  not  chain  him  up,  and  give 
iiim  plenty  of  exersise.  I  hope  yon  are  all  well  at  the  Inn,  and  that 
M  >'  ~'  '  :  it^eons  have  not  flowno  away  Toll  her  not  to  forget  the  piece 
oi  .'lass. 

♦'  Yours  faithfully, 

"  H.4aRT  Treltos. 


"  P.8. — I  met  Joshua  Keam  quite  by  accident  yesterday. 
for  yoa  most  kindly.    His  leg  has  been  ampitated  at  last.'' 


He  asked 
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Ban  VM  aoUiing  &t  which  a  jealous  lover  might  gnunble.  ilr. 
ftftfi»n>^  baadtd  bMk  Um  lettar  with  scarcely  a  word,  leaving  Weiuu  to 
note  tntf  vhat  kad  happened  to  make  him  look  at  her  in  that  strange 
«i^.  As  iar  VSm  Xabju,  that  yonng  ladj  vrould  say  nothing  to  hart  h«i 
r%  taliaSi;  bol  i^o  aaid  many  a  bitter  thing  to  herself  about  tb« 
«t  a  gmthnun  who  would  read  another  gentleman's  letter, 
ths  former  was  an  elderly  gentleman  and  the  l«lt«r 
It  jtH^  CMk  ■■■  Boat  of  all  when  the  yoong  gentleman  had  been  writing 
In  ^  M^  asi  that  girl  her  sister  Wenna.  "  Bat  green's  forsaken," 
I  hanelf,  as  if  thoro  was  great  comfort  in  that  reflection — 
and  yellow's  forsworn." 
J^  M  Me.  Boworia  was  going  away  from  Eglosilyan  for  a  time,  ud 
I  be  left  alone.  As  almost  every  day  now  brought  her  a  new 
ei^rience,  she  was  not  surprised  that  this  change  of 
should  set  her  thinking  afresh.  She  would  have  to  write 
In  Ite;  and  the  letters  of  people  engaged  to  each  other  ought  to  be  aHiM- 
Ija^kla.  Hitherto  Wonna's  letters  to  her  lover  had  been  of  a  remarkably  oud- 
«|a  uid  bnsiness-liko  character,  chiefly  answering  questions  of  his  aa  to 
^ear  at  which  he  might  come  down  to  the  Inn.  She  did  not  quite 
the  iilca  of  having  to  write  long  Itjtters  to  him  at  a  distance. 

Would  their  parting  be  very  painful  ?    Ought  she  to  fael  grieved  t 
ho  wont  away  ?    She  hoped  that  other  people  would  be  present,  aad  tkai 
Mr.  Itoscorla  would  treat  his  going  away  as  a  mere  matter  of  cootbo. 

Certainly,  if  this  brief  separation  promised  to  afliict  her  griaTooilT,  ii 
had  not  that  eflect  in  the  meantime ;  for  once  she  had  gone  orer  tke 
matter  in  hor  mind,  and  sketched  out,  as  was  her  wont,  all  that  iIm 
ought  to  do,  she  quickly  recovered  her  cheerfulness,  and  waa  in  Twy 
good  spirits  indeed  when  the  small  party  reached  EglosUyan.  And  ban 
was  a  small  and  sunburnt  boy — Master  Pentecost  Luke,  in  faet — ' 
for  her  right  in  the  middle  of  the  road  in  front  of  the  Inn,  whoB 
caught  np,  and  kissed,  and  scolded  all  at  once. 

"  Whatever  are  you  doing  down  here,  sir,  all  by  yourself  ?  " 
"  I  have  turn  to  see  you,"  the  small  boy  said,  in  no  way  frighteaad 
abashed  by  her  rough  usage  of  him. 

"  And  so  you  want  Mx.  Trelyon  to  ride  over  3roa  again,  do  jroo  f 
Haven't  I  told  you  never  to  come  here  without  somo  of  your  brotlian  ni 
sisters  ?  Well,  say  '  How  do  you  do  ? '  to  tho  gentlemaa.  Dost  JH 
know  Penny  Lnko,  Mr.  Eosoorla  ?  " 

"  I  believe  I  have  that  honour,"  said  Mr.  Roseorla,  with  a  odl*,  M 
not  at  all  pleased  to  be  kept  in  tho  middle  of  the  road  irftattoring  to  ■ 
cottager's  child. 

Miss  Wenna  presently  showed  that  ahe  was  a  wenofaaOi  wtd  actiiv 
woman,  by  swinging  Master  Penny  np,  and  peiehing  him  eo  hv 
which  fashion  she  carried  him  into  the  Inn. 
ay  is  a  great  friend  of  mine,"  she  said  to  Mr.  BoeMrk,  wka 
,  himself  have  attomjited  that  foat  of  skill  and  dext 
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yon  most  make  his  acqaaintauco.  He  is  a  voiy  good  boy  on  the  whole, 
but  somotimos  he  goes  near  to  breaking  my  heart.  I  shall  have  to  give 
him  op  and  take  another  sweetheart,  if  ho  doean't  mind.  He  mil  eat 
things  ^ith  his  fingerg,  and  he  will  run  out  and  get  among  horses'  feet ; 
and  as  for  the  way  be  conducts  himself  when  his  face  is  being  washed,  and 
he  is  being  made  liku  a  gentleman,  I  never  saw  the  like  of  it.  And  then 
the  impadonco  of  him — why,  the  other  night,  when  he  was  repeating  his 
prayers,  what  must  ho  do  but  stop  half-way,  and  say,  '  God  hwies  the 
rat,  and  Penny's  very  liied  I ' 

Mr.  BoBcorla  laughed,  and  Mabyu  hated  him  for  laughing.  Lot  what 
eoold  she  expect  ?  Here  was  her  own  sister  lolling  the  story  ia  a  jocular 
vaj ;  and  she  remembered  bitterly  that  when  AVonna  first  told  it  to  her, 
two  great  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes,  and  the  end  of  the  narrative  was 
rather  confased.  Now  it  was  only  a  joke.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  the 
joosger  sister  said  to  herself,  with  a  great  anger  at  her  heart,  that 
Wenna's  sweet  and  tender  nature  was  being  perverted  and  destroyed  by 
the  influence  of  this  horrid  old  wretch  of  a  lover  of  hers,  and  the  sooner 
he  went  in  quest  of  that  deadly  emerald  ring  the  better. 

Mabyn  said  her  prayers  that  night  in  the  ordinary  and  formal  fashion. 
Sho  prayed  for  her  father  and  mother  and  for  her  sister  Wenna,  as  she  had 
befin  taught ;  and  she  added  in  the  Princess  of  Wales  on  her  own 
account,  because  she  liked  her  pretty  face.  She  also  prayed  that  she 
herself  should  bo  made  humble  and  good,  desirous  of  serving  her  fellow- 
creatures,  and  charitable  to  every  one.     All  this  was  done  in  duo  order. 

Bnt  in  point  of  fact  her  heart  was  at  that  moment  far  from  being  meek 
ar- '  lible;    it    was,    on   the    contrary,    filled   with   bitterness   and 

iij.  -.     And  the  real  cry  of  her  soul,  unknown  to  herself,  went  out 

to  aii  the  vogue,  imaginative  powers  of  magic  and  witchcraft — to  the 
mysterious  influences  of  the  stars  and  the  strange  controllers  of  chance : 
and  it  was  to  these  that  she  looked  for  the  rescue  of  her  sister  from  the 
doom  that  threatened  her,  and  to  them  that  she  appealed  with  a  yearning 
far  too  great  for  words  or  ereu  for  tears.  When  she  was  but  a  child 
playing  among  the  rocks,  she  had  stumbled  on  the  dead  body  of  a 
tailor  that  hod  been  washed  ashore;  and  she  had  ran,  white  and 
trambliog,  into  the  village  with  the  news.  Afterwards  she  was  told  that 
on  the  hand  of  the  corpse  a  ring  with  a  green  stone  in  it  was  found  ;  and 
then  ahe  heard  for  the  first  time  the  rhyme  that  had  never  since  left  her 
raODOry.  She  certainly  did  not  wish  that  Mr.  Roscorla  should  die ;  but 
ibA  as  certainly  wished  that  her  sister  Wonna  should  bo  saved  from 
becoming  his  wife  ;  and  she  reflected  with  a  fierce  satisfaction  that  it  was 
eh«  who  had  driven  him  to  promise  that  Wenna's  engaged  ring  should  be 
compotfid  of  those  fatal  stones. 
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chapter  x. 

The  Snaees  of  Losdon. 

If  Mr.  Harry  Trelyon  was  bent  on  going  to  the  devil,  to  us.  l:.  -;. 
phraee,  he  went  a  qniet  way  about  it.  On  the  warm  and  clo&o  i:\t:::iii|j' '..' 
a  Bommer's  day  bo  arrived  in  London.  A  rod  smoke  hang  aboot  tha 
western  sky,  over  the  tops  of  the  honsos  ;  the  thoronghfares  that  were  in 
shadow  were  filled  with  a  pole  bine  mist ;  the  air  was  still  and  stifling — 
very  different  from  that  which  came  in  at  nigbt  from  the  sea  to  the  gardeni 
and  cottages  of  Eglosilyan.  He  drove  down  through  these  hot  and 
crowded  streets  to  an  hotel  near  Charing  Cross — an  old-fashioncKl  littl» 
place  mnoh  frequented  by  west-coantry  people,  who  sometimes  took  room 
there  and  brought  their  daughters  up  for  a  month  or  so  of  the  season,  at 
which  time  no  other  guests  could  obtain  admission.  At  ordinary  tiooi, 
however,  the  place  was  chiefly  tenanted  by  a  few  country  gentlemen  and  a 
clergyman  or  two,  who  bad  Bmall  sitting-rooms,  in  which  they  dined  with 
their  families,  and  in  which  they  drank  a  glass  of  something  hot  befon 
going  to  bed  at  night  after  coming  home  from  the  theatre. 

Harry  Trelyon  was  familiar  with  the  place,  and  its  ways,  and  tha 
traditions  of  his  father  and  grandfather  having  invariably  come  to  it ;  and. 
following  in  their  footsteps,  he,  too,  obtained  a  private  sitling-room  as  well 
as  a  bedroom,  and  then  ho  ordered  dinner.  It  was  not  much  in  the  way 
of  a  banquet  for  a  young  gentleman  who  was  determined  to  gn  to  the 
deiil.  It  consisted  of  a  beefsteak  and  a  pint  of  claret ;  and  it  was  Mrrtd 
in  a  fairly-sized,  old-fashioned,  dimly-lit  room,  the  fomiture  of  whidn  was 
of  that  very  substantial  sort  that  is  warranted  to  look  dingy  for  a  eoapld 
of  generations.  Ho  was  attended  by  a  very  old  and  shmnken  wwiter, 
whose  white  whiskers  were  more  respectable  than  his  shabby  olothe«.  Ob 
his  first  entrance  into  the  room  he  had  looked  at  the  young  man  who,  ia  a 
rough  shooting  suit,  was  stretched  out  at  full  length  m  an  oasy  ohair ; 
and,  in  answering  a  question,  he  had  addrossod  him  by  his  name. 

"  How  do  you  know  my  name  ?  "  the  lad  said. 

"  Ah,  air,  there's  no  mistaking  one  o'  your  family.  I  can  raoMnibcr 
yoor  grandfather,  and  yonr  uncle,  and  your  father — did  yon  xtertr  hsar, 
sir,  that  I  was  a  witness  for  yonr  father  at  the  police-court  ?  " 

"What  row  was  that?  "  the  young  gentleman  aakac],  thjiriBg  Ui 
familiarity  with  the  fact  that  the  annals  of  the  TreJjons  wsra  of  a  ntfatr 
stonny  character. 

"Why,  sir,"  the  old  man  said,  warming  op  ialo  a  UttlA  oxnIenHnI, 
and  nnconsciously  falling  into  something  liko  the  proriceial  atccnt  of  Ida 
joath,  "  1  believe  yon  was  in  tho  hot«]  at  tho  tim« — yes,  as  well  as  I  eaa 
raooHoct,  yon  was  a  little  chap  then,  and  had  gone  to  bed.  'Well,  mayhi 
rm  wrong — 'tis  a  good  few  years  air  t,  aoybow,  yonr  fathtf  aod 

'^t  good  lady  your  molhor,  tbty  wero  ;:  homo  bom  a  Ibeal 

re  wna  two  or  threo  yotmg  feUen  on  the  paTom«ni— I  w» 
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•it — and  I  think  that  one  of  'em  called  out  to  the  other,  '  Well, 
here's  a  conutry  beauty,'  or  some  such  cheek.  But,  anyhow,  your  iather, 
■ir,  he  knocks  him  aside,  and  takes  his  good  lady  into  the  door  of  the 
hotel,  and  then  they  was  for  follerin'  of  him,  bnt  as  soon  as  she  was  in- 
side, then  he  tarns,  and  there  was  a  word  or  two,  and  one  of  'am  he  npa 
with  a  stick,  and  says  I  to  myself,  '  I  can't  stand  aby  and  see  three  or  four 
set  on  one  gentleman  ; '  but  lor  1  sir — well,  yon  wouldn't  believe  it — bat 
before  I  coold  make  a  step,  there  was  two  of  'em  lyin'  on  the  pavement — 
clean,  straight  down,  sir,  with  their  hats  running  into  the  street — and  the 
other  two  making  off  as  fast  as  they  could  bolt  across  the  square.  Oh,  lor, 
sir,  wa'n't  it  beaatiful  I  And  the  way  as  your  father  turned  and  says  he  to 
me,  with  a  laugh  like,  '  Tomlins,'  says  he,  '  you  can  give  them  gentlemen 
a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  when  they  ask  for  it '  I  And  the  magistrate, 
air,  he  was  a  real  sensible  gentleman,  and  ho  give  it  hot  to  these  fellers, 
for  they  began  the  row,  sir,  and  no  mistake ;  but  to  see  the  way  they  went 
down — lor,  sir,  you  can't  believe  it  I  " 

"  Oh,  can't  I,  though  ?  "  Master  Horry  said,  with  a  roar  of  laughter. 
"  Don't  you  make  auy  mistake.  I  say,  what  did  you  say  your  name  was  ?  " 

^^  "  My  name,  sir,"  said  the  old  man,  suddenly  sinking  from  the  epic 

^Rights,  which  had  lent  a  sort  of  inspiration  to  his  face,  down  to  the 
ordinary  chastened  and  respectful  bearing  of  a  waiter,  "  my  name,  sir,  in 

^te  hotel  is  Charles  ;  but  your  good  father,  sir,  he  knowed  my  name, 

^Bich  is  Tomlins,  sir," 

^B  '*  Well,  look  here,  Tomlins,"  the  boy  said, "  you  go  and  ask  the  land- 

^■y  to  give  you  a  holiday  this  evening,  and  come  in  and  smoke  a  pipe 

^pth  mo." 
'      "Oh,  lor,  sir,"  the  old  waiter  said,  aghast  at  the  very  notion,  "I 

Cln't  do  that.     It  would  be  as  much  as  my  place  is  worth." 
•  Oh,  never  mind  yonr  place — I'll  get  you  a  better  one,"  the  lad  said, 
a  sort  of  royal  carelessness.     "  I'll  get  you  a  place  down  in  Com- 
vall.     You  come  and  help  our  butler — he's  a  horrid  old  fool.     When  I 
^koe  of  age,  I  mean  to  buQd  a  house  there  for  myself.     No,  I  think  I 
^Ball  have  rooms  in  London — anyhow,  I'll  give  you  100/.  a  year." 
The  old  man  shook  his  head. 

•'  No,  sir,  thank  you  very  much,  sir.  I'm  too  old  to  begin  again. 
Yoo  want  a  younger  man  than  me.  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  bat  they're 
ringing  for  me." 

"  Poor  old  beggar  I  "  said  Trelyon  to  himself,  when  the  waiter  had  left 
tbe  room  ;   "  I  wonder  if  he's  married,  and  if  he's  got  auy  kids  that  one 

Inld  help.     And  so  he  was  a  witness  for  my  father.     Well,  he  shan't 
■Tor  for  that." 
I  Master  Harry  finished  his  steak  and  his  pint  of  claret ;  then  he  lit  a 
gw,  got  into  a  hansom,  and  drove  up  to  a  street  in  Seven  Dials,  where 
Kat  length  discovered  a  certain  shop.   The  shutters  wore  on  the  windows, 
1  a  stout  old  lady  was  taking  in  from  the  door  the  last  of  the  rabbit- 
chea  and  Mges  that  bad  been  out  there  daring  the  evening. 
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"  Yoa're  Mrs.  Finch,  aint  yoa  ?  "  Treljon  said,  making  bis  my  into 
the  shop,  which  was  lit  inside  by  a  solitary  jet  of  gas. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  woman,  looking  np  at  the  tall  yoang  man  in  the 
rongh  shooting- costmne  and  brown  wideawake. 

"  Well,  my  name's  Trelyon,  and  I'm  come  to  blow  yoa  ap.  A  pretty 
mess  yon  made  of  that  flamingo  for  mo — why,  a  biskop  La  lawn  sleew 
couldn't  have  staffed  it  worse.  Where  did  yoa  ever  see  a  bird  with  %  seek 
like  a  corkscrew  ? — and  when  I  opened  it  to  pat  it  straight,  then  I  found 
out  all  your  tricks,  Mrs.  Finch." 

"  But  yoa  know,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Finch,  smiling  blandly,  "  it  aint  onr 
line  of  business." 

"  Well,  I'd  advise  yon  to  get  somebody  else  next  time  to  staff  fbryotu 
However,  I  bear  you  no  malice.  Yon  show  me  what  yoa'vo  got  in  tin 
way  of  live  stock  ;  and  if  yon  take  fifty  per  cent,  oif  year  nsual  ftiem, 
I'll  let  the  corkscrew  flamingo  go." 

A  minute  thereafter  he  was  being  conducted  down  some  very  dark 
stops  into  a  subterranean  cellar  by  this  stout  old  woman,  who  carried  a 
candle  in  front  of  him.  Their  entrance  into  this  large,  dismal,  and 
strangely  filled  place — at  the  further  end  of  which  was  a  grating  looldsg 
np  to  the  street — awoke  a  profound  commotion  among  the  animals  aroond. 
Cooks  began  to  crow,  suddenly  awakened  birds  fluttered  np  and  down 
their  cages,  parroquets  and  cockatoos  opened  their  sleepy  eyes  ami 
mechanically  repeated  "  Pretty  Poll  I  "  and  "  Good  night  I  good  nighi  I" 
Even  the  rabbits  stared  solemnly  from  behind  the  bars. 

'•  What  have  yon  got  there  ?  "  said  Trelyon  to  his  guide,  pointing  to 
a  railway  mUk-can  which  stood  in  the  comer,  nearly  filled  with  earth. 

"A  mole,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Finch;  "it  is  a  plaything  of  ono  at  tsy 
boys  ;  but  I  could  let  you  have  it,  sir,  if  you  have  any  curiosity  that  way." 

"  Why,  bless  yon,  I've  had  'em  by  the  dozen.     I  don't  know  bam 
many  I've  let  escape  into  our  kitohen-garden,  all  with  a  string  tied  ig  I 
leg.     Don't  they  go  down  a  cracker  if  you  let  'em  loose  for  ft  i 
I  should  say  that  fellow  in  there  was  rather  disgnated  when  he  • 
the  tb,   don't  you  think  ?    Got  any  cardinals,  Mrs.   Finch  9 
every  one  o'  them  you  sent  me." 

"  Dear,  dear  me  !  "  said  Mrs.  Finch,  showing  very  great  eoneero. 

"Ay,  you  may  weU  say  that.  Every  ono  o'  them,  and  aboat  forty 
more  birds  besides  before  I  found  ont  what  it  was — an  infernal  wtMel  Omi 
had  made  its  way  into  the  rockwork  of  my  aviary,  and  there  he  Uved  ai 
lus  ease  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  jnst  killing  whatever  bo  chose,  and  tht 
beggar  seemed  to  have  a  fimcy  for  the  prettiest  birils.  I  had  to  poll  tbt 
whole  place  to  pieces  before  I  found  him  ont — and  there  ha  was,  grioaiig 
and  snarling  in  a  comer.  By  Jove  I  didn't  I  hit  him  a  whack  with  a  itick 
1  had  !     There  were  no  ' '  '    '     '  iKis  world." 

At  this  moment  Mr!-  wo  of  her  naftO  bojni  ( 

downstairs ;  and  very  soon  the  conversation  on  naluml  history 
gmeral,  each  one  anxiona  to  give  lus  experionees  of  the  wooderf 
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lO  had  obsfirred,  even  if  his  travels  had  carried  him  no  further  thaa 
attorsea  Beaches.  Master  Harry  forgot  that  he  had  left  a  hansom 
door.  Thero  was  scarcely  an  animal  in  this  dungeon  that  he  did  no 
o  ;  and  when  he  saddenly  discovered  that  it  was  considerably  past  ^ 
[even  o'clock,  he  found  himself  the  owner  of  about  as  much  property  as 
ould  have  filled  two  cabs.  He  went  upstairs,  dismissed  the  hansom,  and 
a  four-wheeler,  in  which  he  deposited  the  various  cages,  fish-globes, 
and  what  not  that  he  had  bought ;  and  then  he  drove  off  to  his  hotel, 
getting  all  the  waiters  in  the  place  to  assist  in  carrying  these  various 
objects  tenderly  upstairs.  Thus  ended  his  first  evening  in  London,  the 
chief  result  of  which  was  that  his^^sitting-room  had  assumed  the  appear- 
anee  of  a  bird-catcher's  window. 

Next  forenoon  ho  walked  up  into  Hyde  Park  to  have  a  look  at  the 
horses.  Among  the  riders  ho  recognised  several  people  whom  he  knew — 
some  of  them,  indeed,  related  to  him — but  he  was  careful  to  take  no  i 
tice  of  them. 
"  Those  women,"  ho  said  to  himself,  iu  a  sensible  manner,  "  don't 
want  to  recognise  a  fellow  who  has  a  wideawake  on.  They  would  do  it, 
though,  if  you  presented  yourself ;  and  they  would  ask  you  to  lunch  or  to 
tea  in  the  afternoon.  Then  you'd  find  yourself  among  a  lot  of  girls,  all 
with  their  young  men  about  them,  and  the  young  men  would  wonder  how 
the  dickens  you  came  to  be  in  a  shooting-coat  in  London." 

So  he  pursued  his  way,  and  at  length  found  himself  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  He  sat  for  nearly  an  hour  staring  at  the  lions  and  tigers, 
imagining  all  sorts  of  incidents  as  he  looked  at  their  sleepy  and  cruel  eyes, 
and  wondering  what  one  splendid  fellow  would  do  if  he  went  down  and 
stroked  his  nose.  He  had  the  satisfaction  also  of  seeing  the  animals 
fed,  and  bo  went  round  with  the  man,  and  had  an  interesting  conversation 
with  him. 

Then  he  went  and  had  some  luncheon  himself,  and  got  into  talk  with 
th«  amiable  young  lady  who  waited  on  him,  who  expressed  in  generous 
temiB,  with  a  few  superflnons  h's,  the  pleasure  which  she  derived  from 
to  the  theatre. 
'  Oh,  do  you  hke  it  ?  "  he  said,  carelessly  ;  "  I  never  go.     I  always 
asleep — country  habits,  you  know.     But  you  get  somebody  to  go  with 
yoa,  and  I'll  send  you  a  couple  of  places  for  to-morrow  night,  if  you  like." 
"  I  think  I  could  get  some  one  to  take  me,"  said  the  young  lady,  with 
pretty  little  simper. 
"Yes,  I  should  think  you  could,"  he  said,  bluntly.     "What's  your 
e?" 

He  wrote  it  down  on  one  of  his  own  cards,  and  wont  his  way. 
The  next  place  of  entertainment  he  visited  was  an  American  bowliug- 
ly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oovcnt  Garden,  a  highly  respectable  place 
which  gentlemen  resorted  for  the  purpose  of  playing  a  refined  sort  of 
.U«s.  Master  Harry  merely  wanted  to  practise,  and  also  to  stretch  his 
and  legs.    Ha  had  junt  began,  however,  to  send  the  big  balls  crash- 
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ing  into  the  pma  at  the  farther  end  of  the  long  alloy,  wben  tha  ml; 
visitor  in  the  place — a  sailor-looking  person,  with  a  red  fiuje,  who  wm 
smoking  a  very  elaborate  meerschaum — offered  to  play  a  gamo  with  him. 

"  All  right,"  said  Trelyon. 

"  For  a  couple  of  bob  ?  "  says  the  stranger, 

"  Do  yon  mean  two  shillings  ?  "  asks  the  young  man,  calmly  looking 
down  upon  the  person  with  the  red  face ;  for,  of  coarse,  Harry  Trelyon 
never  asod  slang. 

'*  Yes,"  said  the  other,  with  much  indifference,  as  he  selected  one  of 
the  balls. 

They  played  a  game,  and  Trelyon  won  easily.  Tbey  played  another, 
and  again  he  won.     Thoy  played  a  third,  and  still  bo  won. 

"  Oh,  let's  play  for  a  sovereign,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  No,"  said  the  young  man  ;   "  I'm  going." 

Well,  this  did  not  at  all  seem  to  suit  his  opponent,  who  became  ratbtr 
demonstrative  is  manner.  Ho  did  not  like  gentlemen  coming  in  to  win 
money,  without  giving  a  fellow  a  chance  of  winning  it  back.  At  this, 
Trelyon  turned  suddenly — be  had  not  yet  put  on  his  coat — and  said : 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  won't  play  any  more,  but  I'll  knock  tha 
head  off  you  in  two  minutes,  if  that'll  suit  you  bettor." 

Tho  gentleman  with  the  red  face  paused  for  a  minute.  H«  ma 
evidently  in  a  nasty  temper.  He  looked  at  the  build  of  the  yoong  man ; 
ha  also  observed  that  one  of  the  assistants  was  drawing  ne«r;  and  still 
he  said  nothing.  Whereupon  Master  Harry  quietly  put  on  his  coat,  lit 
a  cigar,  gave  a  friendly  nod  to  his  \a,te  opponent,  and  walked  out. 

In  this  wise  he  lonnged  about  London  for  a  day  or  two,  Iookia(;  in  it 
Tattersall's,  examining  new  breechloaders  in  shops  in  Bt.  James's  BtnsI, 
porchasing  ingenuities  in  fishing-tackle,  and  very  fre<iuently  feeding  iKi 
ducks  in  the  Serpentine  with  bread  bought  of  the  boys  standing  ronaiL 
It  was  not  a  very  lively  sort  of  existence,  he  found.  Colonel  RaoBOiae 
had  left  for  Scotland  on  the  very  day  before  hia  arrival  in  London,  so  Ikal 
peaceable  and  orderly  means  of  getting  that  dowry  for  Wenna  BoMwataa 
were  not  at  hand ;  and  Master  Hany,  thoagh  he  was  enough  of  a  devS- 
may-eare,  had  no  intention  of  going  to  the  Jews  fur  tho  money  until  he 
was  driven  to  that.  Colonel  Ransomo,  moreover,  had  left  hia  eonatitaaBii 
norepresented  in  the  House  during  the  last  few  days  of  the  aeuitn,  n4 
had  quietly  gone  off  to  Scotland  for  the  l'2th,  so  that  it  was  impoaabU  to 
say  when  he  might  return.  Meanwhile  young  Trelyon  made  the  ae^naioft- 
anee  of  whatever  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  he  could  find  in  London,  salS 
he  got  a  little  tired. 

AH  of  a  sudden  it  struck  him  one  evening,  as  a  happy  relief,  tlut  he 
would  sit  down  and  write  to  Wenna  Busewame.     Ua  order 
ink,  and  paper  with  much  soloninity ;  and  then  be  aakl  to  the  uia  vriuit-r — 

"  Totnlin»,  how  do  jruo  dpell  '  retriever  ' '?  " 

"  I  ,  -laid. 

Whti.  .,   ..  .  I  -Tin  and  eompoae  U>«1  I*h*t  BKUk 
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we  luTtt  alnmdjread,  bat  which  coet  him  an  amonnt  of  labour  not  visible 
in  the  lines  as  thej  stand.  He  threw  away  a  dozen  8hoeta  of  paper  before 
ho  eren  mastered  a  beginning ;  and  it  was  certainly  an  hoar  and  a  half 
baCore  he  had  produced  a  copy  which  more  or  less  satisfied  him.  Mr. 
BoBCorla  noticed  at  once  the  pains  he  had  taken  with  the  writing. 

Then  in  dae  coarse  came  the  answer ;  and  Master  Harry  paused  with 
mnch  satisfaction  to  look  at  the  pretty  handnTiting  on  the  envelope^he 
did  not  often  get  letters  from  yonng  ladies.  The  contents,  however,  did 
aot  plaase  him  quite  so  much.     They  were  these  : — 

"  EgloulyoD,  Angnst  3,  18 — , 
"  Dear  Mr.  Trelyon, — Thank  you  very  much  for  giving  mo  your 
beautiful  dog.  I  shall  take  great  care  of  him,  and  if  you  want  him  for  the 
shooting  you  can  have  him  at  any  time.  Bnt  I  am  surprised  you  should  write 
to  me  when  I  hear  that  you  have  not  written  to  your  own  relatives,  and  that 
they  do  not  even  know  where  you  are.  I  cannot  understand  how  yon 
should  be  bo  careless  of  the  feelings  of  others.  I  am  sure  it  is  thought- 
lessness rather  than  selfishness  on  your  part ;  but  I  hope  you  will  write 
to  them  at  once.  Mr.  Barnes  has  just  called,  and  I  have  given  him  your 
address.  "  I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

'  Wenna  ROSIWASNS." 

Harry  Trelyon  was  at  once  vexed  and  pleased  by  this  letter ;  probably 
more  vexed  than  pleased,  for  he  threw  it  impatiently  on  the  table,  and 
said  to  himecLf,  "  She's  always  reading  lectures  to  people,  and  always 
making  a  fuss  of  nothing.  She  was  meant  for  a  Puritan — she  should 
haT6  gone  out  in  the  Mayfly  to  America." 

Mayfly  for  Mayflower  was  perhaps  a  natural  mistake  for  a  trout-fisher 
to  make ;  but  Master  Harry  was  unaware  of  it.  He  passed  on  to  more 
gloomy  fancies.  What  was  this  parson  about  that  he  should  come 
enquiring  for  his  address  of  Wenna  Roscwame  ?  How  had  he  found 
oot  that  she  knew  it  ? 

"Come,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  this  won't  do.  I  must  go  down  to 
GomwalL  And  if  there  ore  any  spies  pushing  their  noses  into  my  o&irs, 
let  'em  look  out  for  a  tweak,  that's  all  I " 


CHAPTER  XL 

Thk  Two  PiortmBa 

J,  Mabyn,"  Wenna  called  out  in  despair,  "  yon  will  have  all  my  hair 

Have  you  gone  quite  mad  7  " 
"  Yos,  quite,"  the  younger  sister  said,  with  a  wild  enjoyment  in  her 
"  Ob,  Wenna,  he's  gone,  he's  gone,  and  he's  gone  to  get  you  an 
lertUd  ring  I     Don't  yon  know,  yon  poor  silly  thing,  that  green's  for- 
nkdo,  and  yellow's  forsworn  ?  " 

WoU,  Alobp,"  the  elder  sister  said,  laughing  in  spite  of  herself. 
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"  yoa  are  the  wickedest  girl  I  ever  heard  of,  and  I  wonder  I  ua  not 
angry  with  you." 

At  this  moment  they  were  returning  to  Eglosilyan  along  the  TianactrtBW 
highway  ;  and  iar  away  behind  them,  on  the  road  that  crosses  the  hltak 
and  lofty  moors,  the  dog- cart  was  faintly  Tisible  which  was  taking  Mr. 
Boscorla  on  his  first  stage  towards  London.  He  had  driren  tlu  two 
sisters  oat  for  abunt  a  mile,  and  now  they  were  going  boek ;  and  Mabyn 
was  almost  beside  herself  with  dehght  that  he  was  gone,  and  that  her 
sister  had  shown  no  great  grief  nt  his  going.  Their  parting,  indeed,  had 
been  of  a  most  uuromantic  kind,  much  to  the  rehef  of  both.  Mr.  Bos- 
corla  was  rather  late  ;  and  Wcnna  devoted  her  last  words  to  imprenaioj 
on  him  that  he  mast  have  something  to  oat  in  Lannccston  before  going 
down  to  the  Plymonth  train.  Then  she  bade  him  make  haste,  and  mi 
good-bye  with  a  kindly  smile  on  her  face,  and  awny  he  went. 

"  Mabyn,"  she  said  in  a  mysterious  voice,  which  stopped  har  atato^ 
pulling  her  abo"at,  "  do  you  think — now  do  you  really  think — Mr.  ftmy 
would  lend  us  his  boat  ?  " 

"Oh,  Wenna,"  the  other  one  cried,  "do  let  as  have  the  boat  oat! 
Do  yon  know  that  the  whole  air  seems  clear  and  light  since  Mr.  Roaeorit 
has  gone  ?  I  should  like  to  thank  everybody  in  the  world  for  being  M 
kind  as  to  take  him  away.  Wenna,  I'll  mn  yon  to  Basset  Cottaga  far 
half-a-crown  I " 

"  Yon  !  "  said  the  elder  sister,  with  great  contempt.  "  Fll  ran  you  to 
tiie  mill  for  a  hundred  thousand  pounds." 

"  No,  Wenna — Basset  Cottage,  if  yon  Uke,"  said  Mabyn,  aturdilj ;  ■■i 
with  that  both  the  girls  set  out,  with  their  heads  down,  in  a  bnaintaa  Bh 
bshion  that  showed  there  was  very  little  the  matter  with  their  longa. 

"  Oh,  Mabyn  1 "  said  Wenna,  suddenly  ;  and  then  both  of  them  fcnal 
that  they  had  very  nearly  run  into  the  arms  of  a  clergyman — an  Mmltfi 
white-haired,  amiable-looking  gentleman,  who  was  rather  slowly  loQiaj  ap 
the  hill.  Mabyn  looked  frightened,  and  then  langbed  ;  bat  WaBBa,  wUl 
her  cheeks  very  red,  went  forward  and  shook  hands  with  him. 

"  Well,  girls,"  he  said,  "  you  needn't  stop  running  for  tafr— •  aafM 
exercise,  a  capital  exercise,  that  young  ladies  in  towns  don't  hare  Budi  <C 
And  as  for  you,  Wenna,  you've  plenty  of  work  of  a  sedentary  natan,  jao 
know — nothing  better  than  a  good  race,  nothing  better." 

"  And  how  is  your  little  granddaughter  this  morning,  Mr.  Treirtiailat" 
said  Wenna,  gently,  with  her  choeks  still  flashed  with  the  nznatng. 

"  Ah  1  well,  poor  child,  she  ia  much  about  the  aame ;  but  the  fia^ 
enshion  is  nearly  finished  now,  and  yoor  namp  ia  oa  it  ia  ailvarbaadi.aai 
yon  are  to  come  and  have  tea  with  her  as  soon  as  yon  uao.  tbai  aha  amy 
give  it  to  yon.  Dear,  dear  I  she  was  asking  her  mother  yactenlaj  wbatW 
the  beada  would  carry  all  her  love  to  yon,  for  «ho  did  ao4  Uook  it  poanUt 
hanelf.  Well,  good-bye,  girls ;  don't  you  be  aahanwd  o(  bating  a  nat 
iogathar,"  with  wliich  the  kindly-faeed  clergyman  rMomed  hia  laak  flf 
uetaMng  Qie  hill,  and  the  two  girla,  abaadooii^  tbalr  racing,  mSkti 
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qoiekly  down  to  the  harbour,  to  see  if  they  coold  peraaade  the  silent  and 
Burlj  Mr.  Pavj  to  let  thorn  have  his  boat. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Roscorla  drove  along  the  silent  highway  in  George 
Boaewame's  dog-cart,  and  in  dac  time  he  reached  Laonceeton,  and  took  the 
train  for  Flymonth.  Ho  stayed  in  Plymonth  that  night,  having  some 
bosinesB  to  do  there ;  and  next  morning  he  found  himself  in  the  "  Flying 
Datchman  "  tearing  along  the  iron  rails  towards  London. 

Now  it  waa  a  fixed  habit  of  Mr.  Roscorla  to  try  to  get  as  near  as 
possible  to  a  clear  and  definite  understanding  of  his  relations  with  the 
people  and  things  around  him.  Ho  did  not  wish  to  have  anj^hing  left 
vagoa  and  nebalons,  even  as  regarded  a  mere  sentiment ;  and  as  this  was 
the  first  time  he  had  got  clear  away  from  Eglosilyan  and  the  life  there 
nnoe  the  beginning  of  his  engagement,  he  calmly  set  about  defining  the 
position  in  which  he  stood  with  regard  to  Wenna  Rosewame. 

There  were  a  few  unsatisfactory  matters  to  dispose  of.  In  the  first 
place,  he  was  conscious  of  a  little  hypocrisy  in  his  bearing  towards  her ; 
and  he  would  not  have  minded  the  hypocrisy — for  he  did  not  believe  that 
anybody  was  quite  honest — but  that  the  necessity  for  it  made  him 
impatient.  Besides,  might  she  not  reproach  him  afterwards  when  she 
found  it  out,  and  consider  herself  aggrieved,  and  grow  sulky  ? 

Bat  the  chief  matter  for  discontent  that  he  had  was  the  probable 
wonder  of  the  world  over  the  fact  that  he  meant  to  marry  an  innkeeper's 
daughter.  All  the  world  could  not  know  the  sufficient  reasons  he  hod 
adraoced  to  himself  for  that  step ;  nor  could  they  know  of  the  very 
gradoal  way  in  which  he  had  approached  it.  Every  one  would  consider 
it  as  an  abrupt  and  ludicrous  act  of  folly  ;  his  very  kindest  friends  would 
call  it  un  odd  freak  of  romance.  Now  Mr.  Roscorla  felt  that  at  his  time 
of  life  to  be  accused  of  romance  was  to  be  accused  of  silliness ;  and  he 
reeolved  that,  whenever  he  had  a  chance,  he  wonld  let  people  know  that  his 
choice  of  Wenna  Rosewame  was  dictated  by  the  most  simple  and  common- 
place arguments  of  prudence,  such  as  wonld  govern  the  conduct  of  any 
sane  man. 

He  resolved,  too,  that  he  would  clearly  impress  on  Harry  Trelyon — 
whom  he  expected  to  see  at  Nolons's — that  this  project  of  marriage  with 
Miss  Rosewame  was  precisely  what  a  man  of  the  world  placed  in  his 
position  wonld  entertain.  He  did  not  wholly  like  Mivster  Harry.  There 
wta  an  ostentatious  air  of  youth  about  the  young  man.  There 
was  a  blontnoss  in  his  speech,  too,  that  transgressed  the  limits  of 
courtesy.  Nor  did  he  quite  admire  the  olT-handed  fashion  in  which  Harry 
{Rrelyon  talked  to  the  Rosewames,  and  more  especially  to  the  girls;  he 
trisbed  Miss  Wenna  Rosewame,  at  least,  to  be  treated  with  a  little  more 
fnrmiUity  and  respect.  At  the  same  time,  he  wonld  endeavour  to  remain 
good  frienda  with  this  ill-mannered  boy,  for  reasons  to  bo  made  apparent. 

Whan  lio  arriyod  at  Nolans's  Hotel,  ho  took  a  bedroom  there,  and  then 
aent  ia  a  eanl  to  Hairy  Trelyon.  He  found  that  yoong  gentleman  np  on 
a  obair,  tiyiag  to  oat«h  a  Virginian  nightingale  that  had  escaped  &om  ons 
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of  the  cages  ;  and  he  nearly  sttunblod  over  a  tamo  hedgehog  thai  ru 
pattoring  over  the  carpet,  because  his  attention  was  dravm  to  a  ooaple  of 
very  long-eared  rabbits  sitting  in  an  onsy-chair.  Master  Harry  paid  no 
attention  to  him  nntil  the  bird  was  caught ;  then  he  came  down,  shook 
hands  with  him  carelessly,  and  said — 

"  How  odd  you  should  stumble  in  here  I  Or  did  Wenna  BowmrM 
tell  yon  I  was  at  Nolans's  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Miss  Rosewamo  did,"  said  Mr.  Roscorla.  "  Yoa  hare  quite  s 
menagerie  here.     Do  yoo  dine  here  or  downstairs  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  here,  of  course." 

"I  thought  yon  might  come  and  dine  with  mo  this  evening  at  mj  dnb. 
Five  minutes'  walk  from  hero,  you  know.     Will  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  will,  if  yon  don't  mind  this  elegant  costume." 

Mr.  Roscorla  was  precisely  the  person  to  mind  the  dress  of  a  maa 
whom  he  was  taking  into  his  club ;  but  he  was  very  well  awaro  that, 
whatever  dress  young  Trelyon  wore,  no  one  could  mistake  him  for  any- 
thing  else  than  a  gentleman.  He  was  not  at  all  averse  to  bo  seen  wlA 
Master  Harry  in  this  rough  costume  ;  he  merely  suggested,  with  a  amile, 
that  a  few  feathers  and  bits  of  thread  might  be  removed  ;  and  then,  in  thi 
quiet  summer  evening,  they  went  ontside  and  walked  westward. 

"  Now  this  is  the  time,"  Mr.  Roscorla  said,  "  when  Pall  Mall  looki 
interesting  to  me.  There  is  a  sort  of  quiet  and  strong  excitement  aboot 
it.  All  that  smoke  there  over  the  club  chimneys  tells  of  the  eookiag 
going  forward ;  and  you  will  iiod  old  boys  having  a  sly  look  in  at  tb< 
dining-room  to  see  that  their  tables  are  all  right ;  and  then  frieada  eomt 
in,  and  smooth  out  their  white  ties,  and  have  a  drop  of  sherry  ami 
Angostura  bitters  while  they  wait.  All  this  district  is  foil  of  a  aiknt 
satisfaction  and  hope  just  now.  But  I  eem't  got  yoa  a  good  dinoir, 
Trelyon ;  you'll  have  to  take  your  chance,  you  know.  I  have  got  oat  of 
the  ways  of  the  club  now  ;  I  don't  know  what  they  can  do." 

"  Well,  I'm  not  nasty  partiekler,"  Trelyon  said,  which  waa  tnM. 
"  But  what  has  brought  you  up  to  London  ?  " 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  It's  rather  an  awkward  business  otto  way.  I 
have  got  a  share  in  some  sugar  and  coffee  plantations  in  Jamai«»— 
I  think  yoa  know  that — and  yoa  are  aware  that  the  emancipation  of  iki 
niggers  simply  cut  the  throat  of  the  estatos  there.  The  hoggin  want 
work ;  and  lots  of  the  plantations  have  been  going  down  aod  down,  ■ 
rather  back  and  back  into  the  original  wilderness.  Well,  my  pArtaen  hM» 
see  DO  way  out  of  it  but  one — to  import  labour,  have  the  plaotataoi 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  set  in  good  working  order.  Bat  that  waflfei 
money.  Thoy  have  got  money — I  haven't ;  and  eo,  to  litll  yon  th*  Irailli 
I  am  at  my  wits'  end  as  to  how  to  raise  a  few  tbooMad*  to  join  thoB  b 
the  ondertaking." 

This  piece  of  intelligeuco  rather  startled  Harry  Trdyoa.  He  tiattBlij 
roealled  the  project  which  bad  brongbt  himself  to  Lciodao,  uJ  aakad 
himielf  wbothor  h«  wm  propared  to  give  a  aum  of  6,000V.  1 1        it^ 
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Rosewarno  merely  that  it  should  be  traj[isferred  by  her  to  her  husband, 
who  would  forthwith  embark  in  speculation  with  it.  Well,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  do  that  ofl'-hand. 

They  went  into  the  club,  which  was  near  the  comer  of  St.  James's 
Street,  and  Mr.  Roscorla  ordered  a  quiet  little  dinner,  the  menu  of  which 
was  constructed  with  a  neatness  and  skill  altogether  thrown  away  on  his 
guest.  In  due  time  Master  Harry  sat  down  at  the  small  tiible,  and 
accepted  with  much  indifference  the  delicacies  which  his  companion  had 
prepared  for  him.  But  all  the  same  he  enjoyed  his  dinner — particularly 
draught  of  ale  he  had  with  his  cheese ;  after  which  the  two  strangers 
nt  up  to  a  quiet  comer  in  the  smoking-room,  lay  down  in  a  couple  of 
big  eaBy-chairg,  and  lit  their  cigars.  During  dinner  their  talk  had  mostly 
been  about  shooting,  varied  with  anecdotes  which  Mr.  Roscorla  told  of 
men  about  town. 

Now,  however,  Mr.  Roscorla  became  more  communicative  about  his 
own  affairs ;  and  it  seemed  to  Trelyon  that  these  were  rather  in  a  bad 
way.  And  it  abo  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  perhaps  a  little  mean- 
nesa  in  his  readiness  to  give  6,000/.  direct  to  Wenna  Rosewarae,  and  in 
his  disbclination  to  lend  the  same  sum  to  her  future  husband,  whose 
interests  of  course  would  be  hers. 

*'  Look  here,  Itoscorla,"  he  said.  "  Honour  bright,  do  yon  think  yon 
can  make  anything  out  of  this  scheme  ;  or  is  the  place  like  one  of  those 
beastly  old  mines  in  which  yon  throw  good  money  after  bad  ?  " 

Boscorla  answered,  honestly  enough — but  with  perhaps  a  trifle  nnne- 
eamry  emphasis,  when  he  saw  that  the  young  man  was  inclined  to  accept 
the  hint — that  he  believed  the  project  to  be  a  sound  one ;  that  his 
putners  were  putting  far  more  money  into  it  than  he  would ;  that  the 
merchants  who  were  his  agents  in  London  knew  the  property  and 
approved  of  the  scheme  ;  and  that,  if  he  could  raise  the  money,  he  would 
himself  go  out,  in  a  few  months'  time,  to  see  the  thing  properly  started. 

He  did  not  press  the  matter  further  than  that  for  the  present ;  and 
go  their  talk  drifted  away  into  other  channels,  until  it  found  its  way 
Eglosilyan,  to  the  Rosewarnes,  and  to  Wenna.  That  is  to  say, 
rla  spoke  of  Wenna;  Trelyon  was  generally  silent  on  that 
one  point. 

"  You  must  not  imagine,"  Roscorla  said,  with  a  smile,  "  that  I  took 
this  Bt«p  without  much  deliberation." 

"  60  did  she,  I  suppose,"  Trelyon  said,  rather  coldly. 

"  Well,  yes.  Doubtless.  But  I  dare  say  many  people  will  think  it 
nllMir  strange  that  I  should  many  an  innkeeper's  daughter — they  will 
think  I  bare  been  struck  with  a  sudden  fit  of  idiotic  romance." 

"Oh  no,  I  don't  think  so,"  the  lad  said,  with  nothing  visible  in  his 
bkct  to  tell  whether  he  was  guilty  of  a  mere  blunder  or  of  intentional 
impertlDenoe.  "  Many  elderly  gentlemen  marry  their  housekeepers,  and 
to  moat  eami  wisely  oa  &r  as  I  have  seen." 

"  Ohi  but  that  iit  another  thing,"  Roscorla  said,  with  bis  face  flushing 
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Blightly,  and  inolinod  to  be  ill-temporod.  "There  is  a  great  difbreoce :  I 
am  not  old  enoagh  to  wont  a  nurse  yet.  I  have  chosen  Miss  Boeovanw 
becanso  she  is  possessed  of  certain  qualities  calculated  to  make  hex  an 
agreeable  companion  for  a  man  like  myself.  I  have  done  it  qoiie  it- 
liberatcly  and  with  my  eyes  open.  I  am  not  blinded  by  the  vanity  Uutt 
makes  a  boy  insist  on  having  a  particular  girl  become  his  wi£a  becMue  aht 
has  a  pretty  face  and  ho  wants  to  show  her  to  his  friends." 

"  And  yet  there  is  not  much  the  matter  with  Wenna  liosevana'i 
face,"  said  Trelyon,  with  the  least  suggestion  of  sarcasm. 

"  Oh  1  as  for  that,"  Roscorla  said,  "  that  does  not  concern  a  man  wko 
looks  at  life  from  my  point  of  view.  Certainly,  there  are  plainer  hen 
than  Miss  Eosewamo's.  She  has  good  eyes  and  teeth ;  and  besidM  tiat 
she  has  a  good  figure,  you  know.' ' 

Both  these  men,  as  they  lay  idling  in  this  smoking-room,  were  nov 
thinking  of  Wenna  Rosowarno,  and  indolently  and  inadvertently  Carmiag 
some  picture  of  her  in  their  minds.  Of  the  two,  that  of  Mr.  Boaeoda 
was  by  far  the  more  accurate.  He  could  have  described  every  lincamnt 
of  her  face  and  every  article  of  her  dress,  as  she  appeared  to  him  on 
bidding  him  good-bye  the  day  before  on  the  Lannceston  highway.  Tha 
dress  was  a  soft  light-brown,  tonchcd  here  and  there  with  deep  and  rich 
cherry  colour.  Ecr  face  was  turned  sideways  to  liim,  and  looking  ap ; 
the  lips  partly  open  with  a  friendly  smile,  and  showing  beanttfol  teeth ;  tba 
earnest  dark  eyes  filled  with  a  kindly  regard  ;  the  eyebiovB  high,  to  that 
they  gave  a  timid  and  wondering  look  to  the  face  ;  the  foirehoad  low  and 
sweet,  with  some  loose  brown  hair  about  it  that  the  wind  stirred.  Ba  kaev 
every  feature  of  that  face  and  every  varying  look  of  the  eyes,  wlMAhir 
they  were  pleased  and  grateful,  or  sad  and  distant,  or  overbrinusli^  iritk 
a  humorous  and  malicious  fun.  lie  knew  the  shape  of  her  hanik,  Um 
graceful  poise  of  her  waist  and  neck,  the  very  way  she  put  down  Imt  tool 
in  walking.  He  was  thoroughly  well  aware  of  the  appearance  which  Um 
girl  he  meant  to  marry  presented  to  the  unbiasBod  eyoa  of  the  wodd. 

Harry  Tr«lyon's  mental  picture  of  her  was  for  more  ragne  and 
fiwtory.  Driven  into  a  comer,  he  would  have  admitted  to  you  that  Wt 
Rosewamo  was  not  very  good-looking ;  but  that  would  not  havA  i 
his  fixed  and  private  belief  that  ho  knew  no  woman  who  had  so 
and  tender  a  face.  For  somehow,  when  ho  thought  of  her,  ho  SMmed  la 
sec  her,  ua  he  had  often  seen  her,  go  by  him  on  a  summer  momiag  on  bar 
way  to  church ;  and  as  the  sweet  small  P  ild  turn  to  Ian,  and 

ny  in  hor  gentle  way,  "  Good  morning,  iyon,"  ho  wooU  finl 

vexed  and  ashamed  that  bo  had  bona  found  with  a  gun  in  hia  )mu>4,  asil 
be  inclined  to  hoavo  it  into  the  nearest  ditch.  Than  aha  woold  p)  oa  hat 
way,  along  between  the  green  hoilnoR,  in  the  sninxDair  Hg^l;  aad  Qw  innk 
of  her  fhee  that  remained  'v.  ry  was  aa  th«  look  of  aa  aagtl,  calBi 

and  sweet,  and  never  to  bo  1l  .^   

"  Of  coano,"  said  Mr.  liosoorb  in  this  smokiBg-TOoai,  "  if  1 
Jasiaiea,  I  uoat  get  maixied  before  I  start." 
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Ax  Amorioan  aatronomer  of  groat  emLnenoo  has  recently  BDggested  a 
▼erj  Btartliog  tkeorj  respecting  the  Son,  presenting  that  orb  to  our  eon- 
templatioo  as,  literally,  a  mere  babble,  thoagh  a  splendid  one  and  of 
Btapendotu  dimensions.  If  this  theory  were  only  advanced  as  a  specula- 
tion, a  crude  notion  as  to  what  might  be,  we  should  not  care  to  discuss 
it  in  these  pages.  But  the  hypothesis  has  been  based  on  a  very  careful 
discussion  of  facts,  and  affords,  on  the  whole,  a  readier  explanation  of 
eortain  observed  appearances  than  any  other  which  has  been  suggested. 
Wo  propose,  therefore,  briuQy  to  describe  the  phenomena  on  which  the 
Iheoty  is  founded,  and  then  to  sketcii  the  theory  itself,  and  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  conseqnences  which  mnst  bo  accepted  along  with  it, 
shoold  it  be  admitted. 

But  first,  we  shall  present  some  of  the  ideas  which  very  eminent 
Bstronomors  have  entertained  respecting  the  condition  of  that  glowing 
surface  which  astronomers  call  the  Solar  Photosphere.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  bubble  theory  of  the  sun  has  been  far  surpassed  in  audacity  by 
former  speculations  respecting  the  great  central  luminary  of  our  system. 

Sir  W.  Hersehel,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  observations  of  the 
Btm,  prooeedod  on  the  assumption,  which  perhaps  appears  a  natural  one, 
thtt  the  sun  has  a  solid  globe  around  which  lies  an  atmosphere  of  a 
eomplox  nature.  We  shall  presently  describe  his  strange  ideas  respecting 
the  natoro  of  the  solar  globe  ;  but  it  will  be  well  to  quote  first  his  views  as 
to  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  and  the  analogies  he  recognised  between 
the  Ban's  atmosphere  and  the  earth's.  "The  earth,"  he  said,  in  a 
pMSitge  explaining  his  view  as  to  the  solar  spots,  "  is  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  composed  of  various  elastio  fluids.  The  sun  also  has  its 
atmosphere,  and  if  some  of  the  fluids  'which  enter  into  its  composition 
sboold  be  of  a  shining  brilliancy,  while  others  are  nearly  transparent,  any 
temporary  cause  which  may  remove  the  lucid  fluid  will  permit  us  to  see 
the  body  of  the  sun  through  the  transparent  ones.  If  an  observer  were 
placed  on  the  moon  he  would  see  the  solid  body  of  our  earth  only  in 
thoM  places  where  the  transparent  fluids  of  the  atmosphere  would  permit 
bim.  In  others  the  opaque  vapours  would  reflect  the  light  of  the  sun 
without  permitting  his  view  to  penetrate  to  the  surface  of  our  globe.  He 
woald  probably  also  find  that  our  planet  had  occasionally  some  shining 
finids  in  its  atmosphere,  as,  not  unlikely,  some  of  our  northern  lights 
nti^it  attract  his  notice,  if  they  happened  in  the  unenlightened  part  of 
Ibe  eartli,  and  were  seen  by  him  in  his  long  dark  night."  He  goes 
on  to  show  bow  Uie  rarions  phenomena  of  gun  spots  can  be  explained 
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by  the  theory  that  they  are  dne  to  the  occasional  and  temporu; 
remoyal  of  the  shining  atmosphere  from  parts  of  the  Bon.  "  b 
the  year  1791,"  he  proceeds,  "I  examined  a  large  spot  in  the  sixn, 
and  found  it  evidently  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  anrt'tee; 
about  the  third  part  was  a  broad  margin  or  plain  of  conaidcruhlo  ex- 
tent, less  bright  than  the  san,  and  also  lower  than  its  Bar&c«.  Thii 
plain  seemed  to  rise,  with  shelving  sides,  np  to  the  place  where  it 
joined  the  level  of  the  surface.  How  very  ill  would  this  agree  with  tlu 
old  ideas  of  solid  bodies  bobbing  up  and  down  in  a  fiery  liquid,  with 
the  smoke  of  volcanoes,  or  scum  upon  an  ocean ;  and  how  eaaily  ii  it 
explained  upon  onr  foregoing  theory.  The  removal  of  the  shining  atmo- 
sphere, which  permits  us  to  see  the  sun,  must  naturally  be  attended  with 
a  gradual  diminution  on  its  borders.  An  instance  of  a  similar  kind  wi 
have  daily  before  as,  when,  through  an  opening  of  a  cloud,  we  Me  th« 
sky,  which  generally  is  attended  by  a  surrounding  haziness  of  some  liMirt 
extent." 

He  was  led  by  considerations  such  as  these  to  conceive  that  tlu  i 
body  of  the  sun  is  neither  iilumiuated  nor  heated  to  any  remarki 
degree,  and  may,  in  fact,  be  habitable.  "  The  son,  viewed  in  this  li^^'* 
he  said,  "  appears  to  be  nothing  else  thau  a  very  eminent,  largs,  ud 
Incid  planet,  evidently  the  first,  or,  in  strictness  of  speaking,  tbo  aaij 
primary  one  of  our  system,  all  others  being  truly  secondary  to  it.  Ite 
similarity  to  the  other  globes  of  the  solar  system  with  regard  to  ill 
solidity,  its  atmosphere,  and  its  diversified  surface ;  the  rotation  npoo  ill 
axis,  and  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies,  lead  us  on  to  snpposo  that  it  if  i 
probably  also  inhabited,  like  the  rest  of  the  planets,  by  beings 
organs  are  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that  vart  globe. 
Whatever  fanciful  poets  may  say  in  making  the  son  the  abode  of  biMMd 
spirits,  or  angry  moralists  devise  in  pointing  it  out  as  a  fit  plae*  tot 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  hod  any  i 
foundations  than  mere  opinion  and  vogue  Bnrmiso  ;  but  now  I  think  i 
self  authorised,  u/xm  astronomical  prindplei,  to  propose  the  son  ■>  u 
inhabitable  world,  and  am  persuaded  that  my  (  •  us,  and  tine  eeo- 

elusions  I  have  drawn  from  them,  are  folly  s  to  answer  tmxj 

objection  that  may  be  made  against  it." 

Before  passing  from  the  views  of  the  greatest  observatioiud 
Domer  that  ever  lived,  we  shall  venture  to  quote  yet  another  ] 
show  on  what  feeble  argumenta  he  was  content  to  rely,  i^mb 
&Toarit«  theory  of  his  was  in  qnostion.  Uo  pietonts  to  himaelf  sad  hit 
readers  how  the  inhabitants  of  our  moon,  and  of  the  moons  eirclio^  aroond 
Jnpiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus,  considering  t*  "3  discharged  by  tboas 
planets,  might  bo   led  to  regard  their  |.  as  '*  mers  altndiTe 

Motres,  to  direct  their  revolutions,  and  to  supply  them  with  nflsslsd 
fi^t  in  the  absence  of  diroct  iUnnunation."     "  Ought  we  not,"  tu 
Mods  serionsly  to  demand,  "  to  condemn  their  ignoraaeo  as : 
turn  want  of  attention  and  proper  refloetioo  ?    It  is  very  tnu 
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earth  and  those  other  planets  that  have  satellitea  aboat  thorn,  perform  all 
the  ofiieos  that  have  been  named  for  the  inhabitants  of  these  little  globes  ; 
but  to  OS  v^'ho  live  npon  one  of  these  planets,  their  reasonings  cannot  but 
appear  rery  defecUro,  when  we  see  what  a  magnificent  dn'ellisg-place  the 
oarth  afFicds  to  namberlcss  intelligent  beings.  Those  oonsicc rations  onght  to 
malie  the  inhabitants  of  the  planets  wiser  than  we  have  supposed  those  of 
their  satellites  to  be.  We  sm-ely  ooght  not,  like  them,  to  saj  '  The  snn,* 
(that  immense  globe,  whose  body  would  much  more  than  fill  the  whole 
orbit  of  the  moon),  '  is  merely  an  attractiTo  centre  to  us.'  From  ex- 
perience we  can  aflLrm  that  the  performance  of  the  most  salutary  offices 
to  inferior  planets,  is  not  incouBistcut  with  the  dignity  of  superior  pur- 
poses ;  and  in  consequence  of  such  analogical  reasonings,  assisted  by 
telescopic  views,  which  plainly  favour  the  same  opinion,  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  admit  that  the  sun  is  richly  stored  vrith  inhabitants." 

Sir  John  Herschel  went  far  beyond  his  father,  however,  in  dealing 
with  the  question  of  the  son's  habitabihty.  He  adopted  a  totally  dif- 
ferent view.  Admitting  the  possible  coolness  of  the  real  solar  globe,  and 
the  consequent  possibility  of  the  existence  of  ordinary  forms  of  life 
npon  it,  he  nevertheless  preferred  to  regard  the  true  inhabitants  of  the 
sun,  not  simply  as  capable  of  bearing  an  intense  heat  and  light,  but  as 
lhent»»lvei  riiiiliinii  (lie  chUf  jxiit  of  ilm  liijhl  and  heat,  which  wo  reeei»« 
from  the  lun  I  This  may  appear  altogether  incredible,  and,  in  fact,  the 
terms  in  which  Sir  John  Uerachel  expressed  the  opinion  were  not  quite  so 
definite  us  those  which  we  have  just  used.  Nevertheless,  we  beUeve  our 
readers,  after  conuideriug  the  passages  we  shall  quote  from  Sir  Joha 
Horsehel's  statement  of  his  views,  will  perceive  that  there  can  be  very 
little  doubt  as  to  his  real  opinion. 

The  surface  of  the  sun,  when  examined  with  very  powerful  telescopes, 
shows  a  multitude  of  bright  granulations,  which,  according  to  Nasmyth, 
due  to  the  existence  of  very  bright  objects  shaped  like  willow-leaves. 
ITe  do  not  here  discuss  the  question  whether  those  solar  willow-leaveg 
have  a  roal  existence  or  not.  Suffice  it  that  the  evidence  on  the  subject 
ippearod  to  Sir  John  Herschel  to  be  demonstrative.  "  The  leaves  or 
0,"  he  said,  "  are  not  arranged  in  any  order  (as  those  of  a  butterfly's 
I  are),  but  lie  crossing  in  all  directions  Uke  what  are  colled  spills  in 
10  of  spillikins  ;  except  at  the  borders  of  a  spot,  where  they  pouit, 
fur  the  most  part  inwards,  towards  tho  middle  of  the  spot,  presenting 
much  the  sort  of  appearance  that  tho  small  leaves  of  some  water-plants 
jica-weeda  do  at  the  edge  of  a  deep  hole  of  clear  water.  The  ex- 
lingly  definite  shape  of  these  objects ;  their  exact  similarity  one  to 
%aother;  and  the  way  in  >thich  they  he  athwart  oud  across  each  other 
(except  where  Ihoy  form  a  sot  of  bridge  across  a  spot,  in  which  case  they 
•eem  to  affect  a  comoion  dii-ucUon,  that  namely  of  the  bridge  itself),  all 
tbeM  eharaotors  seem  quite  repugnant  to  the  notion  of  their  being  of  a 
-rapourooa,  a  cloudy,  or  a  fluid  nature.  Nothing  remains  but  to  consider 
tbem  u  Mpantfl  and  independent  sheets,  flakes,  or  scales,  having  some 
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Bort  of  solidity.  And  these  fleikeB,  be  they  what  they  may,  u 
may  bo  said  of  the  dashing  of  meteoric  stones  into  the  son's  i 
&o.,  are  ovidenUy  the  itmucJiito  eoorees  of  the  solar  light  and  heat,  bj 
whatever  mechanism  or  whatever  processes  they  may  be  enabled  to 
develope,  eind  as  it  were  elaborate,  these  elements  from  the  bosom  of  th« 
non-laminous  fluid  in  which  they  appear  to  float.  Looked  at  in  this  p<nat 
of  view,  wo  cannot  refaso  to  regard  them  as  orr/unUms  of  some  peenliar  and 
amazing  kind  ;  and  though  it  may  appear  too  daring  to  speak  of  gath 
organisations  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  life,  yet  we  do  know  tint 
vital  action  is  competent  to  develope  at  once  heat  and  light,  and 
electricity.  These  wonderful  objects  have  been  seen  by  others  th&n  iU. 
Nasmyth,  so  that  there  is  no  room  to  donbt  of  their  reality.  To  be  aeea 
at  all,  however,  even  with  the  highest  magnifying  powers  oar  telaBeopn 
will  bear  when  applied  to  the  sun,  they  can  hardly  be  loss  than  a  tbotuaad 
miles  in  length,  and  two  or  three  hundred  in  breadth." 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  two  Herschols,  among  the  iUmI   _ 
reasoners  on  observed  facta,  and  both  highly  distinguished  for  obai^^H 
tional  skill,  should  have  advanced  theories  so  fanciful  as  the  two  w«  iJIV 
quoted  above.     On  no  other  evidence  than  the  fact  that  the  son,  Hit 
the  earth,  is  a  rotating  globe,  the  elder  Hcrschel  was  prepared,  wo  will  ntt 
say  to  overlook  the  intense  light  and  heat  of  the  solar  orb,  but  to  invent  i 
protecting  envelope,  of  a  nature  utterly  unlike  that  of  any  material  known 
to  men  of  science,  whereby  the  solar  inhabitants  might  be  protected  troa 
the  sun's  fiery  rays ;  while  the  younger  Herschel,  accepting  coofldaDtlj 
the  "  solar  willow-leaves  "  (much  doubted  by  other  aatri>  '  \tm  ji»- 

pared  to  regard  them  as  organisms  whose  vitulitij  supp!.  ..^;hi  tad 

beat  emitted  by  the  sun  1     When  theories  so  startling  hare  boao  aaiD- 
tained  by  the  acknowledged  chiefs  of  modem  astronomy,  we  may  b«  cob- 
tent  to  regard  without  much  surprise  the  theory,  strange  thongb  it 
at  a  first  view,  that  the  sun  is  a  gigantic  bubble. 

But  we  believe  that  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  the  bubble 
has  very  strong  evidence  in  its  favour.     Let  as  first  consider  ths  fcdt 
which  suggested  it. 

Very  soon  after  Dr.  Hnggins*  had  devised  a  method  by  whkk  Ikf 
coloured  prominences  of  the  son  cuuld  be  studiod  withoot  tha  ud  of  ■ 
total  solar  eclipse,  astronomers  discovered  that  in  many  cam  tk*  fit 
prominences  result  from  veritable  solar  eruptions.  Some  [iiiiiiiiiiiiil 
indeed,  are  obvioue^v  in  a  condition  of  comporalivd  tpuocoo,  floirfilf 
(as  it  were)  like  clouds  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  and  eitbar  roDwaiilg 
nnehanged  for  hours  or  even  for  days,  or  else  undergoing  only  Y»ry  gntel 
inooesses  of  altumtion.  But  there  are  others  which  are  manifeitly  int 
jet$.  It  is  not  merely  tliat  the  shape  of  these  promiaaDCM 
ttnmistokitbly  that  the  mutter  composing  them  has  b«ui  ijc«to4  with 
yiolenee  from  the  sun's  interior,  but  several  hav«  >"'*!i  »«t/'l..'.l  .inr^ 


^ 


*  Tbs  nianoo*  above  ii  10  ibe  flnt  detailed  ttaMKiL 
prominaocM  were  to  be  Men  trithoat  ecllpae,  fuck  ititemit  bwrtn^ 
IMS.  or  dx  mT'"*^"  before  the  inet1i>x1  u  il<  flnt  aifaautallr  eoctliMi 
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prooesB  of  ejection.     They  Lavo  been  Boon  to  rise  to  a  great  height, 
id  then  either  to  subside  slowly  towards  the  region  whence  they  have 
been  ejected,  or  else  to  bend  over  like  the  enrved  jet  of  a  foontain,  so 
dMoendiag  ontil  a.  complete  arch  of  red  matter  has  been  formed. 

Aeeordingly,  wo  find  that  Zollner,  Respigbi,  Secchi,  and  others  who 
ham  studied  the  sun,  have  agreed  in  recognising  the  action  of  solar  emp- 
tvn  forces  in  the  production  of  the  jet-shaped  prominences. 

Bat  the  most  striking  e^idence  of  the  energy  of  the  snn's  erupti-ve  forces 
<lMafaied  by  the  astronomer  to  whom  the  Bubble  Theory  of  theSnnis  due 
Young,  of  Dartmouth  College,  Hanovor,  U.S.  He  was  observing 
the  edge  of  the  sun  in  October  1871,  having  his  telescope  (armed  with  a 
poinesfal  spectroscope)  directed  upon  a  long  low-lying  band  of  solar  clouds. 
Wa  say  low-lying,  but  in  point  of  fact  the  upper  side  of  the  cloud-layer 
folly  fifty  thousand  miles  above  the  snn's  surface,  the  lower  side  being 
less  than  twenty  thousand  miles  above  that  surface.     The  clond-layer 
about  400,000  miles  in  length.      Professor  Young  was  called  away 
hia  telescopic  work  for  half  an  hour  at  a  somewhat  interesting  epoch, 
for  he  had  noticed  that   a  bright  rounded  cloud  was  rapidly   forming 
beneath  the  larger  and  quieter  clond-laj'er.     In  less  than  half  an  hour  he 
retomed,  however ;  and  then,  to  his  amazement,  he  found  that  the  great 
cloud  had  been  literally  scattered  into  firagments  by  an  explosion  from 
beneath.     The  small  rounded  cloud  had  changed  in  shape,  as  if  the  explo- 
sioo  hftd  taken  place  through  it,  and  all  that  remained  of  the  large  cloud 
was  a  stream  of  ascending  fragments,  averaging  about  three  thousand 
miles  in  length  and  about  three  hundred  in  breadth.     Professor  Young 
watahed  the  ascent  of  these  fragments  (each  of  which,  be  it  noted,  had  a 
BorfiMe  largely  exceeding  that  of  the  British  Isles),  and  he  found  that 
before  vaaishing  (as  by  cooling)  they  reached  a  height  of  about  210,000 
miles.     Moreover,  ho  timed  their  ascent,  and  from  his  time-measurements 
tL-  \.  writer  was.  able  to  demonstrate  the  surprising  fact  that  the 

01: 1  _  matter  by  which  the  great  cload  had  been  rent  to  shreds,  must 

hsTO  crosflod  the  son's  surface  at  a  rate  of  nl  least  five  hundred  miles 
par  Moond  1 
g  Now  BO  explosion  can  occur  where  there  has  been  no  repression. 

^^Biieo  a  volcano,  for  example,  gives  vent  to  some  great  eruption,  the 
^^■■f^  of  the  eruption  is  doe  to  and  corresponds  with  the  extent  of  the 
^Hpraaaion  which  had  been  exerted  on  the  imprisoned  gases  ap  to  the 
^^Sdment  of  emption.  When  a  bqllet  is  fired  from  a  gun,  the  velocity  of 
iUt  flight  depends  on  the  completeness  with  which  before  and  dnilug  the 
pusago  of  the  ballot  along  the  barrel,  the  escape  of  the  gases  resulting 
from  the  firing  of  the  gunpowder  has  been  prevented.  And  although  a 
quantity  of  loose  gunpowder  can,  in  a  sense,  explode  in  the  open  air,  yet 
aot  ooly  an>  the  efleots  of  explosion  altogether  less  marked  than  where 
Um  fczpladtng  matter  has  been  confined,  but  the  explosion  takes  place 
ia  no  ddinite  direction,  bat  all  around  the  place  where  ftro  had  been 
■yflM«     Ixi  order  thftl  matt«r  may  bo  propelled  along  some  partioolar 
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path  thoro  mnst,  before  explosion  takes  place,  bo  an  enclosing  subtUooi 
of  Bome  sort,  the  yielding  of  which  at  a  particnlar  point  detarmines  iha 
direction  in  which  the  ontmshing  matter  proceeds. 

Accordingly,  both  Zollner  and  Respighi,  in  adopting  the  general  I 
that  the  jet  prominences  are  phenomena  of  emption,  althongh  they  I 
different  opinions  as  to  the  cause  of  emption,  agreed  in  maintaining  that 
the  eruptions  must  take  place  through  some  sabstauco  forming  a  sort  of 
solar  crust.  Zullner  held  that  tbo  eruptions  are  akin  to  terrestrial  rolcaoic 
outbursts,  while  Respighi  considered  that  some  kind  of  electrical  action  ma 
in  question ;  but  neither  astronomer  doubted  that  the  eruptions 
from  beneath  a  compact  solid  or  liquid  surface. 

But  there  is  one  great  difficalty  in  the  assumption  that  the  snii  ] 
solid  or  liquid  nucleus.  The  son  is  a  body  whose  density  is  very  small  bj 
eomparison  with  the  earth's,  and  still  more  by  comparison  with  the  d^nailgf 
we  should  be  led  to  expect  from  the  consideration  of  the  enonnon 
gravitating  and  compressive  energy  of  the  sun's  globe  regarded  as  a  whole 
It  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  this  energy  to  mention  the  following  ai- 
enmstance  : — If  an  atmosphere  constituted  Uke  ours  surrounded  tho  i 
(which,  for  the  moment,  we  will  regard  as  a  cool  body),  this  ato 
instead  of  doubling  in  density  with  about  9^  miles  of  descent  as  : 
with  ours,  would  double  some  twenty-seven  times  in  that  short  dist 
that  If  at  the  sun's  actual  surface  the  pressure  were  the  same  na  that  of  | 
air  at  our  sea-level,  then  at  a  depth  of  8^  miles  (and  many  of  Um  i 
spots  show  a  depth  of  two  or  throe  thousand  miles)  the  pressure  woold  bt 
increased  more  than  six  million  times,  under  which  enormous  aclina  tbo  ail 
would  beyond  question  bo  solidified.  If  wo  could  suppose  thai  the  air 
were  not  solidified ,  then  we  should  have  to  assume  that  it  bocaoM 
pressed  to  a  density  exceeding  that  of  our  air  more  than  six  milUaa  I 
— that  is  exceeding  the  density  of  platinum  about  four  hnndn^d  til 

Now  the  actual  density  of  the  sun  is  but  about  one-fourth  the  i 
of  the  earth,  and  is  very  little  greater  than  tho  density  of  water, 
bering  that  at  the  sun's  tremendous  heat  vapours  and  gktes  eoald  rmaio 
as  such  at  a  pressure  vei^,'  far  exceeding  that  to  which  we  o«n  mlgMt  say 
gas,  and  probably  when  so  compressed  as  to  exceed  water  ia  imuitj,  it  k 
clear  that  we  must  regard  tho  sun  as  in  the  main  a  gasMOS  body.  B 
cannot  possibly  have  a  large  solid  or  liquid  nuoleos,  whatervr  (^liiuaa  *t 
may  form  as  to  its  having  a  solid  or  liquid  emat ;  for  if  it  bad  socb  a 
nucleus,  it  would  be  a  much  more  massive  body  thAa  we  kaow  it  toJ 
As  we  see,  moreover,  that  it  mu>t  have  a  solid  or  li/jnid  enivt.  w« 
fairly  dismiss  the  idea  that  it  has  any  solid  or  . 

Cut  there  is  a  groat  difiiculty  in  uuderstu ^ -  n-— '  ii3^  ^ 

sun,  not  only  glowing  throughont  with  tho  inteosity  of  iU  inberail  i 
but  also  manifestly  tho  scone  of  tremoudons  proeoaoo  of  iatenial 
torbance,   can  have  a  crust  (iii   tho  ordinary  oeeeptaaee  of 
•ocireling  it«  vaponroas  intenor.    The  phonomona  presc 
•bow  u  that  Ihe  iioreea  aoUng  f^m  within  an  eompefauii  w. 
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Way  UuougL  auv  exisiiug  eular  crust ;  aud  any  ordinary  erost  would  be 
redaeed  to  fragments  onder  the  action  of  such  forces.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
Msy  to  see  how  a  crnst  thus  readily  rent  asonder  and  tossed  on  one  side 
Act  the  part  which  the  solar  enclosing  shell  or  skin  certainly  does 
rm,  let  its  natnre  be  what  it  may.  The  exceeding  defiaiteness  of 
directioo  reeognisod  in  the  jets  we  have  spoken  of  above,  is  sufficient  to 
■how  that  the  crust  hears  sway,  po  to  speak,  over  the  internal  gaseous 
nacleos,  and  that  the  gases  forming  this  nncleus,  thoagh  they  escape, 
yet  owe  the  energy  of  their  outrush  to  the  action  of  the  enclosing  shell. 

The  theory  advanced  by  Professor  Yonng  seems  exactly  suited  to  meet 
the  difficnlties  here  indicated,  and  to  account  for  those  more  prominent 
rliir  phenomena  with  which  alone  at  present  astronomers  con  hope  to 

1  snccessfnlly. 

He  eoDsiders  that  the  sun  has  no  permanent  crnst,  nor  in  fact  any 
enrelope  which  can  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  be  regarded  as  a 
crnst  at  all.  But  inasmuch  as  the  vapoarous  globe  of  the  sun  is,  in  the 
preflODCO  of  what  Sir  John  Herschel  has  called  '  the  cold  of  space,'  a  pro- 
eess  Beoessarily  takes  place  over  its  whole  outer  surface  corresponding  to 
the  formation  of  clouds  in  our  skies,  when  the  vapour  of  water  has  risen  to 
SQch  a  height  as  to  bo  condensed  into  the  form  of  visible  clond.  The 
Tapoars  of  the  sun's  globe  consist  in  the  main,  wo  know,  of  the  metallic 
elements,  and  these  metaUic  vapours  would  condense  into  clouds  composed 
of  minute  globules  (or  perhaps  vesicles)  of  tluid  metal.  But  such  clouds 
wotild  not  usually  remain  in  the  simple  cloud-form.  They  would  be  con- 
Ij':  ithering  with  a  rapidity  of  formation  incomparably  exceeding 

th      u  we  recognise  in  our  summer  clouds,  even  when  a  great  storm 

ifl  approaching.  They  would  become  rain-clonds,  the  rain  falling  from 
tlf  'sting  simply  of  molten  metals.      More  and  more  heavy  would 

111  10   rain   become  as  it  descended,  even  as  our  own  rains  are 

heavier  at  bw  levels  than  at  considerable  heights.  Quite  low  down,  and 
when  approaching  the  region  where  the  intense  heat  of  the  son's  interior 
wiiald  re-vapoorise  them,  the  metallio  rains   would   descend  in    perfect 

cts,  forming  a  nearly  continuous  liquid  envelope. 

It  will  be  well,  however,  to  give  Professor  Young's  own  account  of  the 
Iheory.  not  nuly  because  it  is  always  desirable  in  presenting  views  of  the  kind 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  false  interpretation,  but  because  in  the  present  instance 
tlu>  snl'ji'ot  ia  one  of  so  stupendous  a  nature,  and  surrounded  by  such  great 
diflieiilly  that  the  reader  will  do  well  to  examine  the  new  theory  in  more 
than  ono  OFpoct :  •'  The  eruptions  which  are  all  the  time  occurring  on  the 
■un's  surface."  says  Prufeasor  Young,  "  almost  compel  the  Supposition  that 
f]ien  is  ft  !  which  restrains  the  imprisoned  gases  and 

Uiroogfa  wii:    .  1  way  with  great  violonco.     This  crust  may 

wosial  of  a  moro  or  lesa  continuous  sheet  of  rain,  not  of  water,  of  course, 
bol  of  BHitTJalw  whose  vapours  arc  shown  by  moans  of  the  spectroscope 
iooal'tDtlM  BOiar atmosphere,  and  whose  condensation  and  combinations 
■TO  npiiONed  to  famish  the  solar  heat.  The  contiuQons  outflow  of  the  solar 
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beat  is  equivalent  to  the  supply  Ibut  woald  Ltt  developed  by  the  c< 
tion  from  Btcam  to  water  of  a  layer  aboat  five  foot  thick  over  the 
snrface  of  the  sun  per  minute.  As  this  tremendous  rain  desoendSi  tlu 
velocity  of  the  fulling  drops  would  be  retarded  by  the  resistanco  of  Um 
denser  gases  underneath,  the  drops  would  coaleaoe  until  continnouA  shNfai 
would  be  formed,  and  the  sheets  would  unite  and  form  a  sort  of  bottomlen 
ocean  resting  upon  the  compressed  vapours  benaath,  and  pieroAd  by 
innumerable  ascending  jets  and  bubbles.  It  would  have  nearly  a  constAni 
depth  in  thickness,  because  it  would  re-evaporate  at  the  bottom  nearly  u 
fast  as  it  would  grow  by  the  descending  rains  above,  though  probably  the 
thickness  of  this  sheet  would  cootinually  increase  at  some  slow  rate,  and 
its  whole  diameter  diminish.  In  oilier  words,  the  sun,  according  to  Otis 
vine,  is  a  ijigaiuic  bubble  whose  trails  are  i/niiluiilli/  thickening  md  iit 
dianustgr  dimnishitiff  at  a  rats  determined  by  its  lost  of  h^at.  It  dijm, 
hotrfver,  from  ordinary  bubbles  in  the  ftict  that  its  skin  is  eonstantltf  psnf 
traled  by  blasts  and  jets  f nun  within." 

Professor  Young  proceeds  to  remark,  that  "  the  hypothesia  leaves 
question  of  the  solar  spots  untouched,  but  is  consistent  with  either  of 
most  in  vugue  at  present."  Here,  however,  we  have  to  note  aa  intofMi 
ing  circumstance  tending  to  show  Mhai  Professor  Young's  thuor>'  ti  oaa 
which  accords  better  than  any  other  with  the  phenomena  presented  by  ibe 
sorface  of  the  sun.  Unknown  to  Professor  Young*  a  theory  not  uoUko  hiil 
was  suggested  four  or  five  years  ago  by  Mr.  Stoncy,  F.R.S.,  espeetAUy  to 
explain  the  features  presented  by  the  solar  spots.  After  carefully  euatuiog 
the  evidence,  Stoney  was  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  brigbteet  peril  of 
the  sun  (the  bright  granules)  are  regions  whore  there  are  eolar  (doadt  aad 
solar  showers,  the  less  bright  parts — on  which  the  granules  ere  seea  as  <b 
a  background,  ore  regions  where  there  are  clouds  bat  no  showcrv,  end  Ik' 
penumbral  paits  of  the  spots  are  regions  where  there  are  ehoveia  wilboot 
cloud,  that  is,  where  we  arc  looking  at  the  edge  of  a  shower. 

In  fact,  if  we  consider  those  features  of  the  solar  beat  wiiuh  hifM 
been  regarded  as  most  characteristic  as  well  as  most  diflicnlt  to  explain. «D 
shall  find  reason  for  considering  Professor  Young's  theory  ns  ai!t>rdiiig  a  tttj 
BKlisfuctory  expbiuatiou  of  the  observed  appearances.  It  baa  alwaja  been 
regarded  as  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  outUoee  of  sao-ipeH 
are  well  deHned  not  only  on  the  inside,  w!  ''  lirk  central  part  o<  Ik 
K^tot  is,  but  also  on  the  outside,  where  tlie  is  on  the  \mft\A  wtaW' 

oftbesoo.    Bat  this  pocoliarity  is  cxpUinod  at  cmco,  if  « 


*  VxtiSiumt  Yduue  eofflinunlcateJ  to  Dio  writer  b  ikctch  a<  U|  lb  amy  i 
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BheU- envelope  as  consisting  of  a  very  bright  outer  layer  of  clouds,  from 
which  metallic  rains  ore  falling.  The  edge  of  the  (floods  would  then 
define  the  outside  of  the  spot's  fringe-like  border,  while  the  lo^er  limits 
of  the  shower  would  define  the  inside.  It  is  true  that  this  explanation 
assumes  that  the  lower  limit  of  the  showers  falling  all  round  a  spot  lie 
closer  than  the  upper ;  but  this  would  naturally  happen  if,  as  is  suggested 
bj  many  circumstances,  a  spot  is  a  scene  where  there  is  a  cyclonic  downmsh 
of  matter  from  without ;  for  the  whirling  vapours  would  sway  the  upper  parts 
of  tha  downfalling  streams  more  effectively  than  the  lower  parts,  which 
pari*  would  therefore  tend  inwards  towards  the  spot's  central  region. 

It  will  probably  occur  to  the  reader  that  if  heavy  solar  showers  fell  in 
this  particular  way,  then,  unless  the  showers  were  perfectly  continuous  (a 
most  improbable  contingency )  the  edges  of  the  shower  regions  thus  brought 
into  view  should  show  streaks  radiating  from  the  direction  of  the  spot's  centre. 
To  explain  our  meaning  more  clearly,  suppose  a  large  region  of  the  earth 
to  bo  covered  by  rain-elouds  from  which  showers  are  falling ;  then  suppose 
a  circular  part  of  the  cloud-covering  removed,  and  that  the  rain  falling  all 
around  Uiis  circular  space  slopes  inward  towards  the  middle  of  the  space ; 
now  suppose  a  balloonist  to  ascend  from  the  middle  of  the  circular  space 
until  he  is  high  above  the  level  of  the  cloud-layer ;  then  he  would  see 
below  him  a  great  opening  in  the  cloud-layer  (white  in  the  sunlight,  which 
would  be  shining  on  its  outside),  and  he  would  sae  all  round  the  opening 
and  withiA  it  the  streams  of  falling  rain,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  fringe 
williin  the  eiroular  gap  ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  this  fringe  would  show 
streaks  in  the  direction  oi  the  falling  rain-streams,  that  direction  as  seen 
bj  the  balloonist  appearing  to  be  raditd  with  respect  to  the  circular 
Ofpeniogs.  Now  it  has  long  been  noted  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
faatoies  of  the  solar  spots  that  their  pennmbral  fringes  arg  streaked 
piecisaly  in  this  manner. 

Bat  again,  it  'n-ill  be  seen  that  if  fuUiug  sokr  showers  were  thus  thrust 
ODtwaids  at  their  upper  edges,  then — since  lines  drawn  towards  a  centre 
lie  closer  as  the  centre  is  approached,  the  penumbra  of  a  spot  ought  to  be 
bnli^hlar  at  its  imier  edge  than  at  its  outer.  The  difference  would  be 
nodtired  all  the  more  remarkable  because  the  showers  would  grow  heavier 
aa  ihey  descended,  according  to  the  law  observed  in  our  rain-showers. 
Now  here,  agab,  it  is  a  noteworthy  circumstance  that  long  before  the 
bnbblo  theory  of  the  sun  had  been  invented  astronomers  had  recognised 
the  iiust  that  the  penumbral  fringe  of  a  spot  is  markedly  darker  on  the 
ontnde  than  on  the  intiidc.  The  observation  has  been  made  in  such  a 
V»J  aa  to  pivcludti  the  possibiUty  that  contrast  alone  would  account  for 
the  pbeoomeuou.  Thus  a  second,  and  most  remarkable  feature  of  sun- 
spots,  finds  its  exiilanation  in  the  new  theory.  Wo  venture,  indeed,  to 
My  with  some  coniidonco  that  the  appearance  in  question  suiEces  to  throw 
serious  dnubta  upon  all  other  theories  which  have  hitherto  been  pro- 
potmded  in  explanation  of  sun-spot  phenomena.  We  do  not  say  that  the 
babble  theoi;  con  be  regarded  as  demonstrated  on  the  strength  of  this 
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Bimplo  fact ;  bat  wo  do  assert  that  no  theory  hitherto  pat  Eorw&rd  kaf 
given  any  account  whatever  of  the  peculiarity  in  question. 

It  is  manifest,  however,  that  Professor  Young's  theory  gi^m  no  ezpbuia- 
tion  of  the  origin  of  sun-spots,  nor  does  the  theory  throw  any  light  whatever 
on  that  perplexing  subject.  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the 
condition  of  the  sun,  as  presented  by  the  startling  theory  before  as,  with* 
out  being  led  to  re-examine  the  questions  suggested  by  what  we  hava 
learned  respecting  sun-spots.  We  see  confirmed  by  the  theory,  the  Titw 
to  which  astronomers  had  for  some  time  been  led,  that  spots  are  prodneed 
by  action  exerted  from  without.  We  perceive  reasons  for  believing  thftt 
this  action  is  one  of  great  energy,  its  energy  being  probably  in  tbe  main 
dynamical.  It  is  true  that  the  darkness  of  a  spot  must  be  explained  by 
physical  considerations  depending  on  the  laws  of  heat  and  light,  and  that 
chemical  relations  must  be  taken  into  account  in  dealing  with  the  subjecL 
But  we  seem  to  recognise  clear  evidence  of  the  actual  thmsting  on  oae 
side  of  solar  clouds  with  their  down-pour  of  metallic  rain,  whore  spots  an 
formed.  Apart  from  the  considerations  relating  to  the  pennmbral  firing 
of  a  spot,  there  is  a  manifest  heaping  up  of  the  solar  cloud-layers  aU 
round  a  spot,  where  tbe  bright  and  elevated  regions  called  faculn  ara  seen. 
Besides,  many  spots  indicate  by  their  shape  and  rhangee  of  Bbap«  the 
action  of  most  energetic  forces,  breaking  up  and  thrusting  apart,  aa  U  irate, 
the  masses  of  clouds  which  form  the  light-giving  surface  of  the  eon. 

Now  the  various  theories,  which  have  been  formed  to  account  for  (be 
periodic  recurrence  of  spot-frequency,  have  been  based  on  infiQeoeea  aap- 
poscd  to  be  exerted  in  some  mysterious  manner  by  tbe  planets.  Id  parti- 
cular, Jupiter  has  been  hold  responsible  for  the  great  spot-period  of  aibont 
eleven  yean.  Jnpiter's  period  of  revolution  around  the  sun  being 
eleven  years  and  ten  months,  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  regulate*  Uai 
period  of  spot-frequency  ;  and  a  comparison  has  been  made  between  liil^ 
supposed  action  in  this  respect  and  tbe  apparent  connection  existing 
tween  our  moon's  motions  and  the  recurrence  of  terrestrial  volcanic  i 
It  is  manifest  that  the  explanation  (if  such  it  can  bo  called)  thus  ii 
would  correspond  with  a  theory  presenting  sun-spota  ta  MWed  bjr 
forces  acting  from  within  outwards,  but  would  by  no  means  teeard  wUh  k 
theory  indicating  as  the  source  *  of  solar  spots  an  aetion  exerted  tram 
without  tho  solar  orb.  Moreover,  we  cannot  readily  overlook  the  oreas^ 
stance  that  tlie  oluvcn-year  spot-period  does  not  aeeord  csneUj  «Uh 
Jnpit«r's  period  of  revolution.  In  conscqnoneo  of  this  want  of  tffM 
ment,  we  have  not  to  go  far  back  to  find  periods  when  (poll  hatrs  htm 
very  numerous,  corrospoudiug  with  the  time  when  Jupiter  haa  been  at  til 
neuwt  to  the  BUD,  fair'  >n  dtstaooo.  Tli* 

ippesrs  to  render  altiv  iliere  te  aaj  soB' 

nection  whatever  between  Japitor's  distance  from  the  son  and  the 
t . . 

•  We  cm|ihwiic  lli«  Wunl  "•ourec,"  bccnukc  whai 

to  Ui«  oriijili  of  ituii-a|iota,  aa  doahU  cini  lie  nntertuiuc  .  .. ., :,   i' 

plwh^  Rolar  furcvt. 
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acee  of  spots  upon  the  bdo's  Eorfoce.  And  if  we  give  np  the  theory  that 
Japiter  inflaences  the  son  in  tliis  manner,  it  seems  impossible  to  believe 
in  planetary  inflnence  at  all.  So  that  we  may  regard  ourBelves  as  free  to 
March  for  other  caasee,  and  especially  for  the  possible  existence  of  matter 
reaehing  the  son  from  time  to  time  from  withoat  and  so  prodacing  thoea 
openings. 

Thns  viewing  the  matter,  one  might  be  led  to  suspect  the  existence  of 
Bome  as  yet  ondetected  comet  with  its  train  of  exceptionally  large  meteoric 
manes,  travelling  in  a  period  of  abont  eleven  years  around  the  sun,  and 
having  its  place  of  nearest  approach  to  that  orb  so  close  to  the  solar  sur- 
btM  that  when  the  main  flight  is  passing  the  stragglers  fell  upon  the  sun's 
sor&ce.  But  then  there  is  this  diOicalty,  that  the  spots  appear  always  on 
two  zones  of  the  sun's  surface,  corresponding  in  a  general  sense  to  the 
temperate  zones  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  though  it  would  be  easy 
to  account  for  one  such  zone  by  the  suggested  comet  theory,  the  existence 
of  two  is  not  so  readily  accounted  for. 

And  yet  though  no  single  comet  can  be  accepted  in  explanation  of  the 
obserrcd  facts,  there  ore  some  circumstances  which,  so  soon  as  the  general 
idea  of  cometic  influence  has  been  mooted,  attract  our  attention  as  favoar- 
ifig  that  theory.  For  example,  if  we  ascribed  the  sun's  spots  to  comets, 
we  should  require  that  many  comets  should  have  paths  carrying  them  very 
elose  to  the  sun's  smiace ;  and  though  few  such  comets  have  been  detected, 
yet  the  law  observed  in  the  paths  of  discovered  comets  indicate  that  if  we 
only  had  an  equal  chance  of  detecting  comets  which  passed  very  near  to 
the  sun,  they  would  be  found  to  be  very  nnmerona  indeed.  It  has  been 
shown  that,  if  n  model  of  the  solar  system  were  constructed  and  a  material 
particle  were  set  to  indicate  that  point  of  each  cometic  path  which  lies 
nearest  to  the  sun,  the  density  with  which  such  particles  would  be  aggregated 
wonld  be  found  to  increase  rapidly  in  approachbg  the  sun. 

Again,  since  there  are  two  zones  of  son-spots,  we  should  expect  to  find 
cometic  paths  ghowing  an  average  slant  to  the  level  of  the  sun's 

ator,  according  with  the  corresponding  slant  in  the  case  of  lines  drawn 
from  the  spot-zones  to  the  centre  of  the  sun's  globe.  Such  a  tendency 
has  bcon  discovered,  though  the  assigned  slant  of  the  cometic  orbits  is 
somewhat  greater  than  the  theory  reqnires.  Let  us  be  permitted  to  quote, 
notwithstanding  the  technicality  of  its  terms,  a  passage  from  Dunkin's 
excellent  Appendix  to  Lardner's  "  Astronomy,"  in  which  this  relation  is 
stated  :  "  There  are  evident  indications  of  a  tendency  of  the  planes  of  the 
c  ■  rbils  to  coUect  around  a  plane  whose  inclination  to  the  piano  of 

tii  .is  forty-fiv«  degrees;  or  if  a  cone  be  imagined  to  bo  formed 

having  a  semi- angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  its  axis  at  right  angles  to 
the  plaao  of  the  ecliptic,  the  planes  of  the  oometary  orbits  betray  a  tend- 
eoey  to  take  the  (lOititioD  of  taugcut-plancs  to  the  sarface  of  such  a  cone." 
We  beg  those  of  our  readers  who  eschew  cones,  somi-anglos,  and  tangent- 
planes,  to  tmst  in  out  ossarance  that  the  sentence  just  quoted  bears 
Uir  0e»ntng  we  hare  assigned  to  it.     So  for  then  the  observed  relations 
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nmong  oomelio  orbits  eeem  to  accord  with  the  idea  that  the  meteoric 
stragglers  following  on  the  track  of  comets  mny  be  in  some  way  the  euM 
of  solar  spots. 

Bat  we  might  also  expect,  if  this  theory  were  the  true  one,  that  some 
great  comet  which  had  approached  the  sun  very  nearly  would  give  en- 
dcnce  in  favour  of  the  theory.  For  wo  could  hardly  but  suppoae  tlist 
Buoh  a  comet  would  be  followed  by  very  large  meteoric  attendants,  and 
we  might  expect  to  find  some  one  or  other  of  theso  not  passing  like  the 
parent  comet  quite  clear  of  the  sun,  and  accordingly  occasioning  (if  the 
theory  be  true)  a  great  spot.  Such  evidence  would  be  particularly  dtSk- 
ing  if  it  occurred  at  a  time  almost  midway  between  two  epochs  when  sftik 
had  been  very  numerous.  Now,  a  comet  once  appeared  which  va»Sn  k 
singularly  near  approach  to  the  sun's  surface.  This  was  the  eomel  of 
1813,  which  Sir  John  Herschel  thus  graphically  describes :  "  Uaaj,  1 
dare  say,  remember  its  immense  tail,  which  stretched  half-way  oerosa  the 
sky  after  sunset  iu  Uarch  of  that  year.  But  its  head,  as  we  hero  nw  it, 
was  not  worthy  of  such  a  tail.  Farther  south,  however,  it  wu  seen  in 
great  splendour.  I  possess  a  picture  by  Professor  PiaKzi  Smyth,  Astro- 
nomer-Royal  of  Scotland,  of  its  appearance  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop«, 
which  represents  it  with  au  immensely  long,  brilliant,  but  very  slender  and 
forhfd  tail.  Of  all  the  comets  on  record,  that  approached  neoreat  the 
sun.  Indeed,  it  was  at  first  supposed  that  it  had  actually  grazed  the  bub's 
surface,  but  it  proved  to  have  just  missed  by  an  interval  of  not  more  than 
80,000  miles,  about  a  third  of  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  tho  earth, 
which  (in  such  a  matter)  is  a  very  close  shave  indeed  to  get  «lear  oC 
There  seems  very  considerable  reason  to  believe  that  this  conMt  bM 
figured  as  a  groat  comet  on  many  occasions  in  history  ;  and  espeetally  in 
the  year  1668,  when  just  such  n  comet,  with  the  same  remarkable  peea- 
Hority,  of  a  comparatively  feeble  head  and  an  immense  train,  wm  Mtn  at 
the  same  eoason  of  the  year,  and  in  the  very  same  situation  among  \lht 
stars.  Thirty-five  years  has  been  assigned  with  eonsiderablo  prob 
OS  its  period  of  return,  but  it  cannot  bo  regarded  as  quite  eertain." 
this  remarkable  comet  having  passed  thus  eloee  to  the  sim,  in  tlie  yeir 
1843,  which  was  very  nearly  the  time  of  fewost  spots,*  afforded  preeinlf 
such  an  opportunity  for  testing  the  oomet  theory  uf  sun-spotM  u  m 
indicated  above.  This  would  be  a  time  when  we  shoold  eipeet  no  I 
spot  to  make  lia  appearance,  for  it  has  been  observed  that  tfao  larger  i 
occur  at  or  near  the  time  when  spots  are  most  numereoa.  Bat  lYoftiMr 
Kirkwood  [<'■'  .Hon,  Indiana,  U.S.)  haa  called  atteuUoa  la  the  fui, 

that  "  one  m  jost  and  most  remarkftble^otseTerMMa  on  UiBHi't 


•  TUiwUI  li*  manifr  •  '- 
«poU  *rer«  obasrvetl  in  ti< 
999  I  la  IM8,  S«2  i  in 
1849.  34  i  Id   1844.  52  ; 

itti.'! '    ■■  ■•■  :3g.    WethQ- 1 
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dias  appeared  in  June  1843,  and  oontinned  visible  to  the  naked  eye  for 
BOTen  or  eight  days.  The  diameter  of  this  spot  was,  according  to  Schwabe, 
74,000  niUes,  so  that  its  area  was  many  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
earth's  sorfafle."  "It  would  seem,"  he  proceeds,  commenting  on  the 
£»ct8  mentioned  above,  "  that  the  formation  of  this  extraordinary  spot 
wu  an  anomaly,  and  that  its  origin  onght  not  to  bo  looked  for  in  the 
iffitrral  oanse  of  the  spots  of  Sehwabe's  cycle."  He  then  describes,  as 
iMving  a  possible  bearing  on  the  question,  the  wonderfol  phenomenon  ob- 
d  simnltanconsly  by  Carrington  at  Bedhill  and  Hodgson  at  Highgate, 
1859,  when  two  intensely  Inminons  bodies  seemed  to  burst  into  view  on 
tbd  sun's  surface,  which  moved  side  by  side  for  about  85,000  miles  in  five  ' 
minntes,  first  increasing,  then  diminishing  in  brightness,  then  fading  away. 
"  The  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  more  than  one  astronomer,"  he 
proeoods,  "  that  this  phenomenon  was  produced  by  the  fall  of  meteoric 
nattor  npoD  the  sun's  surface.  Now  the  fact  may  bo  worthy  of  note  that 
the  comet  of  1848  actually  grazed  the  sun's  atmosphere  about  three 
months  before  the  appearance  of  the  great  sun-spot  of  the  stuno  year. 
Had  it  approached  but  little  nearer  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  would 
probably  have  brought  its  entire  mass  to  the  solar  surface.  Even  at  its 
■eloal  distance  it  must  have  produced  considerable  atmospheric  disturb- 
Boeft.  Bat  the  recent  discovery  that  a  number  of  comets  are  associated 
with  meteoric  matter,  travelling  in  nearly  the  same  orbits,  suggests  the 
inquiry  whether  an  enormous  meteorite  following  in  the  comet's  train,  and 
having  a  somewhat  less  perihelion  distance,  may  not  have  been  precipitated 
npon  the  sun,  thus  producing  the  great  disturbance  observed  so  shortly 
afl«r  the  comet's  perihelion  passage.'' 

Wo  will  not  further  pursue  this  theme,  however,  interesting  though 
ttw  eonstderations  it  suggests  may  be.  We  have,  indeed,  been  led  some- 
wlut  &r  away  from  the  bubble  theory  of  the  sun  with  which  wo  began. 
Boi  after  all,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  great  central 
lotoiuuy  of  the  system,  wo  cnn  hardly  be  too  ready  on  tho  one  hand  to 
look  aronnd  for  all  side  lights  which  may  perchance  help  na  to  see  our 
way  towards  tho  truth,  or  too  watchful,  on  the  other  hand,  lest  we  bo  led 
utray.  So  that  we  need  oilier  no  excuse  for  directing  attention  to  the 
■noeiation  which  may  possibly  exist  between  solar  and  oometio 
pbeaomeoa,  thongli  wc  must  at  the  same  time  caution  the  reader  against 
ibo  Bnpposition  that,  such  tin  aKsociation  cnn  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense 
d«moci^tnted. 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  too  often  Lasistcd  upon  that  in  discussing  so 
stopooJotts  an  object  as  our  sun,  the  scene  of  processes  so  marvellous,  and 
tbe  eaatra  of  activitius  so  tremendous,  we  must  not  expeet  to  find  simple 
Ibeorias  of  ite  constitution  or  of  the  changes  which  it  is  undergoing.  It  is 
altogUMT  a  mistake  for  the  students  of  astronomy  to  range  themselves 
on  ihit  tide  or  on  that  when  diverse  solar  theories  are  advanced,  as 
Uion^  neooasarily  the  truth  must  lie  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
Wh*tbM  th«  sun-spots  are  phenomena  of  indraught  or  of  outraah ; 
vfa«th«r  th*  eoraaa  is  doe   to  expolsive  forces,  to  ^«r^cA.\a\   «<^Ifat 
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auroras,  or  to  meteoric  syBtems  in  the  Bnn's  neighbourhood ;  whether 
the  Bun'a  photosphere  is  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  ;  vrhether  his  beat  is 
due  to  meteoric  down-pour,  to  the  gradual  contraction  of  his  globe,  or 
to  chemical  changes :  these  and  a  hundred  other  such  qnesUoos  may 
be  made  the  subject  of  endless  controversy,  simply  because  the  truth 
does  not  lie  altogether  on  one  side.  Such  controversy  ciinnol  bat 
be  useless  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  It  dovs,  indeed, 
occasionally  happen  even  in  dealing  with  solar  phenomena  that  a  docisioo 
can  be  pronounced  decisively  between  contested  theories,  so  soon  ai 
certain  considerations  have  been  fully  taken  into  account.  A  notowurihy 
instance  was  afforded  by  the  long-continued  discussion  whether  th« 
corona  is  a  solar  appendage :  a  question  which  really  admitted  of 
answered  definitely  on  the  strength  of  a  few  not  very  recondite 
matical  considerations,  long  before  eclipse  photography  diaposod  of  it. 
But  such  cases  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Now  that  ve  know 
how  exceedingly  complicated  is  the  structure  of  the  sun ;  that  procesao 
are  taking  place  within  his  globe  which  are'  not  merely  wondaifol 
in  their  extent  and  variety,  but  are  probably  for  the  most  part  quilo 
unlike  any  that  we  are  or  can  ever  be  familiar  with ;  when  we  aca  bow 
the  tremendous  attractive  energies  of  the  sun  by  which  the  great  gMM>- 
liquid  mass  which  sways  our  system  is  compressed  towards  ita  centn. 
contends  continually  with  mighty  expulsive  forces  by  which  vast  masMf  of 
matter  are  visibly  projected  from  the  sun,  and  with  still  mightier  repalalve 
forces,  whose  action  wo  see  in  the  phenomena  of  comets ;  when  again 
we  consider  that  all  the  elements  we  know  probably  exist  in  the  ton 
in  quantities  such  as  we  can  form  no  conception  of,  and  in  furma 
which  wo  are  unfnmiUar,  it  is  mere  folly  to  insist  on  adoptinit  d«i 
theories  respecting  the  sun's  condition.     Let  us  reu;>  '.U  pro- 

bability we  see  in  the  sun  a  state  of  thiogs  pari.     ,  n»  what 

existed  in  our  o\\-n  earth  countless  ages  before  the  changes  b«ftan  whick 
our  geologists  find  so  diflioult  to  interpret ;  and  seeing  thus  that  w* 
have  a  state  of  things  remove<l  from  us  in  this  sense  by  a  praotioal  in- 
finity of  time,  existing  on  a  globe  too  remote  in  space  to  be  stndied 
any  really  satisfactory  methods  of  research,  and  prosfioting  only 
glowing  surface  for  our  examinatiou ;  seeing  also  that  although  soma  af 
the  forces  at  work  there  are  nominally  those  whose  actios  we  are  ae- 
quainted  with,  yet  even  those  act  on  a  scale  which  moat  noder  Umd 
operation  as  utterly  nnliko  that  of  the  same  forcM  oa  earth  aa  tbooRfc 
they  were  forces  of  a  totally  different  nature,  while  lastly  we  e«iUM>4  deeVl 
that  forces  utterly  unknown  to  us  aro  nt  work  in  the  nn,  we  Bsay  wiO 
look  doubtiogly  on  the  easy  and  sr  eunlradielory)  thMriet  «f 

the  son  which  are  from  time  to  time  ,...„. .1  by  stodeDla  of  setcoee  ia 
this  eoontry  and  abroad.    After  maoy  years  of  patient  laboor,  « 
begin  to  oomprehenil  more  clcii:  nttiiferft 

hansible  ia  the  great  eenlre  of  i  ..    a 

yihieh  now  perplex  us  may  then  bavo  boeo  nmovod., 
Buutend  will  bf  foond  to  ba^ft  iaUt^toeoi  oitwi*  gnMM 
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Popcn.AB  errors  are  hard  to  kill,  and  long  after  they  have  been  left  for 
dead  they  are  fotmd  to  be  as  fregh  and  vigorons  as  ever.  There  is  a 
pleasant  belief  abroad  tbut  the  world  is  very  much  wiser  than  it  used  to 
be  in  the  matter  of  charity.  Once  charity  was  only  a  fine  name  for  india- 
criminato  and  unintelligent  almsgiving ;  now  the  evil  of  this  sort  of  bene- 
Tolence  is  thoroaghly  understood,  and  kind-hcarlcd  people  are  everywhere 
vorking  to  promote  the  real  good  of  their  poor  neighbours.  It  would  bo 
easier  to  accept  this  comfortable  conclusion  if  it  were  not  for  the  continual 
recarrence  of  two  mistakes  which  seem  hardly  compatible  with  it.  The 
first  is  that  chivrity  is  easy  work  ;  the  second  is  that  it  is  a  kind  of  work 
for  which  women  have  a  natural  aptitude,  whicli  enables  them  to  dispense 
with  special  training.  It  is  assumed,  for  example,  that  as  soon  as  a 
yonng  lady  has  left  the  schoolroom  she  is  to  associate  herself,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  in  the  various  good  works  set  on  foot  by  the  clergyman 
of  the  parlBh.  In  London  perhaps  she  has  engagements  of  a  more  serious 
nature  which  have  a  paramount  claim  on  her  attention,  or  there  may  bo 
difficulties  about  her  walking  alone  which  check  the  free  play  of  the 
benevolent  emotions.  But  if  she  lives  in  the  country  and  has  time  to 
spare,  perhaps  has  even  time  on  her  hands,  she  takes  to  district  visiting 
end  Sunday-school  teaclung  as  uatorally  as  to  long  frocks  and  dining  late. 
Even  if  she  is  only  in  the  country  for  part  of  the  year,  she  expects  to 
htre  work  found  for  her  as  soon  as  she  arrives.  Indeed,  she  would  lose 
the  esteem  of  her  right-minded  friends  if  she  expected  anything  else.  It 
i«  taken  for  granted  that  she  is  qualified  to  deal  with  every  form  of  distress 
and  poTerty,  because  she  has  the  kind  heart  with  which  all  women  are 
credited  in  right  of  Iheir  sex.  No  one  seems  to  imagine  that  good  inten- 
tions, and  that  natural  and  amiable  vanity  which  is  pleased  with  the  con- 
BOSS  of  giving  pleasure,  may  not  be  a  saflieient  equipment  for 
iVmg  with  cases  of  individual  distress,  involving  perhaps  social  problems 
of  the  utmost  complexity.  She  can  always  have  recourse  in  any  difficulty 
to  thf  ■'.!  or  the  clergyman's  wife,  and  with  these  authorities  in 

the  b.    ^  1    there   can   be  no  danger   of  any  serious  blunder.     In 

X/Ondon,  as  has  been  said,  youth  counts  rather  as  a  disquaUfieation  for 
ble  work  ;  but  there  is  a  largo  supply  of  older  women,  married  and 
Jlo,  from  which  recruits  can  be  drawn  as  they  are  wanted.  Indeed, 
"bat  Ibr  illi.t  m  and  ticket  distribntors  what  would  become  of  that 

BIBBS  uf  Ui.|.v,o.;i^.„  and  incapacity  which  forms  so  largo  on  element  in 
Jjtmioa  porerty  ?     If  charity  were  suspended  for  a  single  year,  there  must 
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be  a  wholesale  omigraiion  from  the  East  End.  There  is  a  earions  simi- 
larity in  this  respect  between  chnritablo  work  and  mnsic.  Men  are  not 
supposed  to  take  np  either  unless  they  feel  specially  drawn  to  do  so ; 
but  women  play  the  pianoforte  and  visit  the  poor  as  a  matter  of  course. 
So  long  as  this  is  the  cose  it  is  allowable  to  distmst  the  onion  which  ii 
alleged  to  have  grown  np  between  charity  and  common  sense.  Tho  first 
offspring  of  such  a  marriage  would  bo  distrast  of  the  machinery  by  which 
charity  has  hitherto  been  admiuistered.  There  is  simply  no  altoniatiTs 
bat  to  do  this  or  to  distrust  charity  itself.  Either  we  have  been  wroog  ita 
thinking  it  possible  to  do  good  to  others,  or  tho  ways  in  which  «o  haw 
tried  to  do  them  good  have  been  badly  chosen.  As  to  the  Culoro  o€  tha 
effort,  from  one  cause  or  another,  there  can  be  no  question. 

Ever  since  the  monasteries  wore  dissolred  tho  English  gentry  htut 
been  more  or  less  looking  after  the  poor,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  in 
what  the  poor  have  been  tho  better  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  in  propuitiw 
as  they  have  been  out  of  tho  range  of  charitable  attention  they  bava  naa 
above  the  need  of  it.  Nowhere  has  English  benevolence  had  ao  firwa 
course  as  in  the  agricultural  villages,  and  nowhere  baa  it  been  ao  liUle 
glorified.  Nowhere  has  English  bouevolenco  been  so  compltftefy  dif- 
taucod  as  in  tho  manufacturing  towns,  and  yet,  with  all  their  drawba^, 
it  is  the  mauufacturiug  towns  that  suggest  whatever  hope  there  is  for  the 
future  of  the  working  classes.  When  a  wealthy  and  educated  daa 
interests  itself  in  the  well-being  of  a  poor  ignorant  class,  three  randii 
may  bo  expected  to  follow.  In  the  first  place  there  ought  to  be  a  fiafiJa 
improvement  in  the  material  condition  of  the  poor.  In  the  next  plaae 
they  ought  to  be  better  taught.  In  tho  third  place  they  ought  to  be 
more  kindly  disposed  towards  tho  class  which  has  stood  their  friend. 
these  consequences  to  be  seen  in  those  agricultural  viihigaa  in 
more  than  in  any  other  parts  of  the  country  there  has  been  ay 
snpervision  of  the  poor  by  the  rich  ?  Tho  controveraiea  growing 
of  the  conflict  between  farmers  and  labourers  have  funusbed  aa 
to  this  qaefition.  The  condition  of  tho  peasantry  has  been  eloaaly  i 
served.  We  know  tho  sort  of  houses  in  which  they  live.  W« 
what  kind  of  proviiiion  tliey  have  made  for  old  a^  Wa  kxwv  bflw 
long  their  children  attend  school,  and  what  are  the  eaaaec  wUeh  katf 
thorn  away  from  school.  We  know  what  amount  of  grttttoda  tb^i 
to  the  squire  and  the  squire's  family.  The  ngricultniml  laboorar  ia 
lodged  and  worse  fed  than  the  cattle  he  tends.  He  ham  not 
education  as  a  well-trained  animal.  His  idea  of  a  jnoviaka  (or  liw 
fatnro  is  gummed  up  in  the  belief  that  tbo  parish  vill  sea  that  iks  doM 
not  starve.  And  if  his  sense  of  obligation  to  the  rlaasoa  abov*  Ub 
is  not  very  keen,  it  can  hardly  bo  denied  that  it  is  strieily 
Burate  with  the  F^rvirus  rendered.  Let  oa  suppaee  that  tfaa 
of  rueh  a  rinas  labourer  has  just  b«i.*n  mads  knot 

ni  for  Uio  first  :— - i  we  have  bueu  asked  to  pofaii 

Lis  couditioB  may  be   bettered  tkroogb    tho  ageney  of 
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nelghboors.  Tbo  fint  thing  that  snggests  itself  is,  that  ho  should  be 
enabled  to  eazn  more  monej,  and  as  a  necessary  condition  of  this  that  ho 
should  be  encouraged  to  move  to  other  districts  where  wages  are  higher, 
or — this  applies  especially  to  the  younger  men  and  to  newly  married 
couples — to  new  ooonlries  in  which  ho  may  in  the  end  como  to  be  an 
owner  as  well  as  a  tiller  of  the  soil.  Yet  until  Mr.  Girdlestone  set  the 
example,  there  was  no  attempt  made  to  promote  either  migration  or 
emigration.  Year  after  year  benevolent  ladies  siiw,  and  pitied,  and  tried 
to  relieve  the  distress  aiound  them  without  so  much  as  asking  themselves 
'botbor  the  cause  of  it  was  not  the  disproportion  between  the  work  and 
e  workers.  Year  after  year  they  married  oft"  their  favourite  maids  to 
promising  young  labourers  without  enquiring  whether  the  customary 
process  of  degradation  was  inevitable  as  well  as  customary.  Instead  of 
advising  the  girl  to  devote  her  savings,  and  to  urge  her  lover  to  devote  his, 
to  m&king  a  start  in  Canada  or  the  United  States,  they  assumed  that 
they  were  to  go  on  living  where  they  had  lived  all  their  lives.  The  next 
evil  to  be  attacked  is  the  bad  housing  of  the  labourers,  and  here  perhaps 
it  suj  be  said  that  charity  is  powerless.  To  rebuild  a  village  is  beyond 
fbe  scope  of  a  lady's  purse,  and  probably  beyond  the  scope  of  her  hns- 
biuid'fi  or  father's  purse  cither.  But  time  and  trouble  might  have  efToetcd 
something  even  without  the  direct  application  of  money.  If  benevolent 
persons  had  but  recognised  that  bad  lodging  is  one  of  the  main  obstacles 
to  the  labourer's  improvement,  it  is  inconceivable  that  so  little  should 
bare  b«t<n  done  to  remove  it.  There  would  have  been  no  need  for  nows- 
pftper  correspondents  or  blue  books  to  reveal  the  magnitude  of  the  evil. 
Voluntary  charity  would  have  done  the  work  of  o  Royal  Commission,  and 
hftve  filled  the  newspapers  with  reports  of  what  was  to  be  seen  in  nearly 
every  village. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  as  regards  education  charity  has  not 
been  behindhand.  It  has  helped  to  cover  England  with  schools,  and, 
long  before  the  State  recognised  that  it  had  any  duties  in  the  matter, 
the  children  of  the  labourers  were  largely  taught  by  private  subsciiption. 
Am  regards  the  pro^aion  of  schools  this  is  true,  but  it  is  not  true  aa 
regards  the  attendance  of  the  children.  It  is  only  now  that  we  are 
beginning  to  learn  that  the  agricultural  labourers  might  as  well  have  gone 
without  education  altogether  as  have  had  the  apology  for  education  which 
in  all  that  has  fallen  to  their  share.  If  benevolent  persons  have  been 
really  busy  all  this  time  in  getting  children  to  school,  how  is  it  that  their 
•n  so  complete?     Have   they  used   their  influence  with 

Li  (0  them  to  keep  their  children  at  school  instead  of  sending 

them  into  the  fields  the  moment  that  they  could  earn  a  penny  or  two  by 
pc  '■  '  >ils?  Have  they  tried  to  persuade  the  farmers  not  to  employ 
fcL  L  an  age  when  they  ought  to  be  in  school  ?    Two  answers  may 

be  tma^^ed  to  these  quostious,  but  neither  of  them  really  meets  the  case. 
It  may  bo  said  that  the  needs  of  the  poor  are  so  great  that  those  who 
live  among  them  feel  that  it  is  bettor  for  a  child  to  contribute  in  however 
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small  a  degree  to  ihe  family  income  than  to  be  at  school ;  instead,  then- 
fore,  of  trying  to  persuade  the  farmer  not  to  tempt  children  into  the  fie 
charily  has  rather  buEied  itself  in  finding  work  for  them  at  the  earlii 
possible  moment.  Or  it  may  bo  said  that  the  desire  of  the  puanta  i 
supplement  their  scanty  wages  by  their  children's,  and  of  the  fiinxianl 
get  cheap  labour,  is  so  keen  that  neither  argument  nor  persaasion  hai 
been  of  the  least  avail.  On  the  first  hypothesis  charity  stands  condemn 
of  ignorance  as  to  what  really  promotes  the  well-being  of  the  poor; 
the  second  it  stands  condemned  of  tamely  acquiescing  in  what  it  knon 
to  be  mischievous.  Those  who  believe  that  it  is  better  for  children  to 
earn  a  few  pence  weekly  this  year  at  the  cost  of  incapacitating  themselrc* 
from  ever  earning  more  than  a  few  shillings  weekly  in  years  to 
be  wholly  wanting  in  that  power  of  forecast  which  is  indispens 
kindness.  Those  who  see  the  error  of  this  view,  and  see  also  thair 
own  inabiUty  to  cope  with  it,  ought  to  have  asked  help  from  striutger 
hands.  How  is  it  that  there  has  not  long  ago  come  from  the  wives  aoil 
daughters  of  the  country  gentry  a  cry  for  compulsory  education  ?  If  thair 
zeal  for  the  poor  had  been  a  zeal  according  to  knowledge,  they  mutt  h*T« 
seen  the  need  of  education.  If  they  had  tried  to  bring  parents  at 
employers  to  see  it  likewise,  they  must  long  ago  have  recognised  tli« 
impossibility  of  obtaining  it  without  the  aid  of  Parliament.  What  i$ 
charity  worth  when  it  leaves  the  labourers  as  ignorant  as  it  found  tluim  T 
Another  point  in  which  the  condition  of  the  labourer  urgently  need* 
improvement  is  his  habit  of  trusting  to  the  rates  for  support  in  evttj 
emergency.  There  are  few  commonplaces  more  generally  acceptad  in 
theory  than  the  importance  of  training  children  in  habits  of  sclf-balp; 
but  in  the  country  self-help  is  usually  treated  as  identical  with  help  from 
the  parish.  Of  course  so  ingrained  a  tendency  ia  not  to  be  r&otod  oat  in 
a  moment ;  but  have  charitable  persons  even  tried  to  root  it  oat  ?  Bavi 
they  set  themselves  to  discourage  the  poor  in  whom  they  ant  iolcmtal 
from  applying  to  the  guardians  ?  Uave  they  urged  any  gnaidiaas  onr 
whom  they  have  influence  to  be  chary  in  giving  out-door  relief?  lion  am) 
there  of  course  there  may  be  instnneos  of  persons  acting  in  this  way,  bat  tt 
a  rule  unwillingness  to  apply  for  ont-door  rehef  is  looked  on  aa  folly,  aoi 
unwillingness  to  grant  it  is  looked  on  as  cmeltj.  Happily  the  poor, 
especially  poor  women,  have  occasionally  a  vein  of  independan«a  whieli 
umk«8  them  reject  the  notion  of  applying  for  parish  pay,  bol  wh<n 
such  cases  exist  it  will  geuerully  be  found  that  they  havo  had  to  itaii 
oat  agaimiv  the  repeated  advice  of  those  who  ought  to  know  Letter  aoi 
to  bo  too  proud  to  do  as  others  do.  And  whonovor  a  rofomung  tfiA 
comes  over  a  board  of  gii;i  u  receipt  of 

out-door  relief  are  gouo  o\i  _.   ■  <  rlm-ti*  .if 

oomphunts  from  all  the  dintrict  rinitora  that  Una  or  that 
malctod  of  thu  halfcrown  which  she  has  eomo  to  ntgatd  aa  u<;r  n^ui. 

The  failurn  u(  charitable  action  haa  been  moat  cotxtfiotuta^  ji^, 
conutiy,  becaoaa  in  tho  ooonliy  eireumataocw  harv  bo«n  ] 
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ablo  to  8ncc«8S  ;  bat  the  experience  of  towns  ia  not  really  different,  or  at 
all  cveuts  is  only  different  in  bo  fiir  as  the  results,  though  equally  mis- 
ehierous,  have  nsoally  taken  another  form.  The  special  fault  of  charity 
in  the  country  is  its  tendency  to  encourage  poverty ;  the  special  fault  of 
charity  in  town  is  its  tendency  to  encourage  imposition.  The  two  vices 
flow  naturally  from  local  surroundings.  In  the  country  a  poor  man's 
income  is  acciuately  known.  He  is  in  work,  and  his  wages  are  so  much  ; 
his  wife  ia  in  work,  and  she  earns  so  much  more ;  one  or  two  of  bis  chil- 
dren are  at  work,  and  their  contribution  makes  up  such  and  such  a  total, 
is  the  same  with  what  he  receives  from  other  sources.  All  that  is  spent 
charity  in  the  village  goes  through  one  or  two  hands.  The  squire's 
d&ughtera  know  what  the  clergyman's  wife  has  given,  or  is  going  to  give, 
and  the  clergyman's  wife  is  equally  well  informed  as  to  the  distribution  of 
the  money  that  comes  from  the  great  house.  In  towns  neither  of  these 
securitiea  ugaiust  (rand  is  available.  It  is  easy  to  represent  the  earnings 
of  the  family  as  smaller  than  they  really  are,  and  the  stream  of  charity 
flows  throw  80  many  channels  known  and  unknown  that  the  woman  who 
ploada  that  but  for  a  particular  dole  ebe  and  her  children  most  starve 
may  tell  the  same  story  to  different  persons  every  day  in  the  week.  A 
proof  that  this  must  often  happen  is  the  extreme  difficuUy  of  getting 
the  poor,  especially  widows,  to  move  from  the  east  of  Loudon  even  to 
places  where  there  is  a  certainty  of  thoir  fiodlng  fairly  paid  work.  If 
eir  stories,  or  rather  if  any  one  of  their  stories,  about  themselves  were 
ictly  true,  it  seems  impossible  that  this  anwillingnoss  should  cust. 
After  every  allowance  has  been  made  for  dislike  of  the  unknown,  there 
remains  the  iact  that  large  numbers  of  the  poor  cling  obstinately  to 
a  place  where  on  thoir  own  showing  they  are  scarcely  able  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  The  explanation  is  that  though  the  incomes  to  which 
tliey  wiU  own  in  talking  to  A  or  B  are  separately  barely  sufficient  to  sup- 
port life,  yet  the  two  taken  together  are  amply  enough  to  maintain  them 
not  in  comfort,  but  in  idleness,  which  habit  has  made  much  more  importaut 
to  them  than  comfort.  There  is  very  little  risk  that  A  or  B  will  ever 
become  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  they  have  common  pensioners, 
partly  from  the  antagonism  which  charitable  agencies  so  often  cherish 
towards  each  other,  auJ  partly  from  the  fact  that  in  Loudon  want — at 
all  cveuts  wont  of  the  kind  we  are  speaking  of — is  too  modest  to  receive 
riaitd  ut  home.     It  prefers  to  wait  on  its  benefactors. 

Still,  when  wo  say  that  the  encouragement  of  imposition  is  the 
charoctoriistio  vice  of  town  charity,  we  do  not  mean  that  it  is  free  from  that 
cBCoaragement  of  poverty  which  is  the  characteristic  vice  of  country 
charity.  Wherever  the  district  visitor  goes,  improvidence  and  shiftlessness 
■boiuxl.  The  system  of  district  visiting  is  a  system  of  doles  which  are 
po  Muall  to  be  of  real  use.  A  huly  goes  into  four  cottages  or  rooms  in 
RUfieauoQ.  In  one  perhaps  there  is  a  man  out  of  work ;  in  the  next 
thore  if  a  widow  who,  work  as  hard  as  she  will,  is  not  able  to  earn  enough 
to  Vacf  her  chlldruD  in  food ;  in  a  third  the  hutiband  has  had  a  long  ill- 
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ness ;  in  the  fonrth  tho  children  are  Btarring  beeanse  their  father  hM 
spent  his  week's  wages  in  drink.  Here  is  a  whole  nest  of  problems  wail* 
ing  for  solution.  And  how  does  the  district  visitor  set  to  work  to  deal  with 
them  ?  By  the  gift  of  a  shilling  n  family  all  round.  There  is  nothing  to 
bo  said  against  her  intentions.  These  four  shillings  represent  poanblj 
real  self-sacrifice  on  Lor  part.  They  are  all  that  she  has  to  giTe,  tnd 
when  she  has  given  the  last  she  is  probably  made  nnhappy  by  the  thought 
how  few  shillings  remain  in  her  purse  and  how  many  families  there  are  in 
her  district  who  hare  an  eqnal  claim  apon  her  kindness.  But  though  Um 
motive  of  the  gift  ia  excellent,  the  effect  of  it  may  be  most  i  '  us. 

Each  of  the  recipients  is  encouraged  to  hope  for  similar  heli  ro, 

and  is  so  far  indisposed  to  any  serions  cilbrt  to  change  his  way  of  tilt. 
The  man  who  is  out  of  work  postpones  moving  to  a  district  wherd  laboor 
is  more,  in  demand.  The  widow  coutinaes  willing  to  take  Trages  which, 
but  for  tho  doles  with  which  they  are  eked  out,  would  be  too  low  to 
command  labour.  Tho  invalid,  it  is  true,  jnst  manages  to  keep  out  of  th« 
workhouse,  but  in  doing  so  perhaps  throws  away  his  only  chance  of  beiog 
cored.  Tho  drunkard  is  pleased  to  find  that  his  children  have 
necessary  food  found  for  them  whilst  ho  was  spending  his  monej  at 
pnblic-house,  and  is  spared  the  discredit,  and  possibly  the  inconvcnionee,  of 
their  being  taken  care  of  by  the  parish  authorities.  Alms  thns  distribated 
do  positive  mischief,  and  even  iu  cases  where  they  full  short  of  this  ihej 
are  so  broken  up  that  they  fail  to  do  any  good.  As  each  week  goes  by 
each  of  these  &mllie8  has  an  additional  loaf  of  bread  to  satisfy  bnsger,  nd 
a  few  pence  more  to  stave  off  starvation.  Bnt  they  are  not  really  th«  bete 
for  this  assistance.  The  persons  who  immediately  gain  by  it  are  tb*  ntt* 
payers,  not  the  poor,  and  even  the  ratepayers  are  losers  in  the  long  ran  hj 
reason  of  the  tendency  of  such  charity  to  keep  stctionaiy  the  eUsa  vriueh 
draws  most  largely  on  poor  law  relief.  Concentrated  apon  any  one  ttuSj, 
these  shillings  might  have  done  real  good.  They  might  hare  helped  eai- 
gration,  or  given  tho  eick  tho  comforts  which  they  need  if  they  ar*  to 
regain  their  full  strength.  But  the  district  visitor  would  be  shocked  at  tb* 
thought  of  such  favouritism.  The  fund  she  has  at  her  command  moct  bo 
made  to  benefit  as  many  as  possible,  and  the  result  ia  as  tboagh  tti 
water  w^hich  would  fertilise  a  field  woro  scattered  in  spotrnfnls  orera 
parish. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  great  deal  of  charity  really  aimn  lU  •.tiruoi 
habits  of  thrift  and  independence  on  tho  part  of  the  poor.  No  dooM 
of  the  time  which  ladies  devote  to  good  works  is  spent  in  oTganiiiiu; 
managing  clothing  clabs,  penny  banks,  sick  funds,  and  tho  liko.  TliMa 
are  nsnally  spoken  of  as  means  of  teaching  the  poor  to  help  thaouolm. 
A>  "'    ■      '^ the (wor nadar com 

oft  jitioni  hen  and  fk<aa- 

theae  nndertakings  are  only  trauapat  and  are  wall  < 

Blood  to  be  such  by  those  who  profit  i't  ium.>.     une  (i^enen]  <*« 
tbroogfa  Ifaom  all.    Tho  poor  ore  paid  to  bo  thrifly.    Thoy  a: 
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to  pnt  by  a  penny  by  finding  that  it  is  trftnsmnted  into  twopence.  They 
are  taught  to  regard  saying  aa  a  favoar  conferred  on  their  betters,  for  which 
fonsideratioo  in  the  shape  of  exorbitant  interest  mnst  be  duly  giren. 
From  first  to  lost  they  are  treated  as  children  frith  a  money  box.  Their 
tasto  for  aeonmnlation  has  to  be  stimalated  by  timely  donations,  lest  they 

eaboTiId  open  the  lid  too  soon  and  be  disgusted  at  finding  nothing  inside 
■eyond  the  original  coin.  Habits  of  saying  do  not  grow  np  nnder  snch 
Kscipline  as  this.  The  only  qnality  that  it  cultivates  is  the  iotellectnal 
virtue  of  taking  the  length  of  their  benefactors'  shoes.  Eyen  where  the 
khnciplc  of  these  societies  is  sounder,  and  the  money  really  belongs  to 
Riose  of  whose  sayings  it  is  supposed  to  be  made  np,  far  too  little  is  left  for 
the  members  to  do.  In  these  matters  the  tme  function  of  charity  is  not  to 
manage,  but  to  giye  suggestions  and  counsel.  In  toad  of  this,  the  whole 
condaet  of  the  concern  usually  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  benevolent 
person  who  has  started  it.  This  system  is  probably  fruitful  in  material 
results,  for  the  accounts  are  made  to  balance  by  some  expedient  less  revo- 
lutionary than  the  repudiation  of  inconvenient  liabilities.  But  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  experiment  is  reduced  to  nothing.  The  art  of  helping 
onrself  is  confounded  with  the  art  of  allowing  others  to  help  you. 

In  this  review  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  baser  forms  of  charity — 

the  cases,  that  is,  in  which  doing  good  to  the  poor  is  merely  regarded 

an  occasion  for   display  or  amusement.     The  faults   and  blunders 

bforred   to  have  been  those  of  people  who  honestly  mean  what  they 

'oBS,  and  who  might  be  trusted  to  do  better  if  they  knew  better  what 

do.    It  is  this  fact  that  makes  the  case  discouraging.     There  would  be 

thing  wonderful  in  finding  out  that  the  people  who  get  up  charity  balls 

fancy  fairs,  or  are  active  members  of  voting  charities,  are  doing  only 

ihief.     The  painful  thing  is  that  the  same  thing  may  bo  said  of  so 

any  who  are  really  anxious  that  others  as  well  as  themselves  should  reap 

some  fralt  from  their  labours. 

Two  alternative  conclusions  may  seem  to  follow  from  this  review. 

Either  charity  is  a  delusion  which  the  world  had  best  be  disobused  of,  or 

women  are  not  fitted  to  be  the  ministers  of  charity.     There  is  hardly,  it 

may  be  said,  a  form  of  benevolence  that  has  gained  a  strong  hold  upon 

kind-hearted  persons  which  is  not  open  to  this  kind  of  criticism.     It  is 

aUowable  to  feed  men  whom  starvation  has  brought  to  death's  very  door, 

becatiae  if  they  ore  not  fed  they  will  not  bo  alive  by  the  time  that  their 

enlightened  benefactor  has  determined  what  to  do  with  them ;  and  it  may 

wnble  to  help  very  old  people,  because,  as  they  are  past  learning 

habits,  they  cauuot  be  made  worse  than  they  are  already.    But  all 

ler  works  of  mercy  can  be  shown  to  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  the 

onrr  'Jio  come  to  understand  this  the  less  the  poor  are  likely  to 

Scr  ■ufi  ran.     Or  supposing  that  this  conclusion  is  rejected  as 

too  sweeping,  and  certain  forms  of  charity  are  excepted  from  the  general 

demnatinn,  how  arc  we  to  escape  the  second  alternative  ?    A  work 

'lucb  is  largely  left  to  women,  and  young  women,  cannot  always  ba  uv 
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accordance  with  the  latest  economical  theories.  They  have  to  deal  villi 
particular  cases  and  with  pressing  needs,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
be  'always  thinking  aboat  general  laws  and  ultimate  results.  The  mor« 
charity  becomes  a  matter  of  consideration  and  investigation,  tiu  ItM 
suited  it  is  for  the  sex  to  which  it  is  at  present  chiefly  entrusted. 

Both  these  inferences  are  false,  and  the  first  is  not  even  plauaiUe. 
The  essence  of  charity  is  doing  good  to  one's  neighbours,  but  bj  t 
curious  perversion  of  ideas  it  has  come  to  include  doing  harm  in  ooo'i 
neighbours,  provided  it  be  done  with  an  ostensibly  kind  motive.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  this  confusion,  anything  which  docs  harm  to  the  object  whieh  it 
professedly  intends  to  benefit  is  not  charity,  but  a  coimterfeit  of  ehari^. 
It  may  deceive  many  excellent  persons,  it  may  evoke  as  much  devolidil 
and  self-sacrifice  as  the  genuine  virtue  evokes,  but  it  is  none  the  lees  * 
counterfeit.  Lot  us  take  an  extreme  instance,  and  suppose  that  a  di 
population  are  being  fed  from  a  shipload  of  imported  broad,  which  has 
kindly  bought  up  by  a  rich  man  whoso  lioort  has  been  moved 
spectacle  of  distress.  Those  who  cat  of  this  bread  asv 
kind  distributor  is  persuaded  that  these  deaths  are  due  t'  > 
is  only  impelled  to  get  the  loaves  unpacked  more  quickly.  Bj-kod-bj 
there  lands  from  anoUier  ship,  that  has  followed  the  ship  which  broogkt 
the  bread,  a  man  who  bos  seon  the  loaves  made,  and  knows  thai  b; 
accident  they  were  made  with  poisoned  flour.  As  soon  as  he  got*  to 
shore  ho  tries  to  stop  the  charitable  work  that  is  going  on  by  telling  the 
purchaser  of  the  loaves  what  he  knows  about  them,  and  pointinf;  to  tiio 
deaths  that  have  followed  upon  eating  them  by  way   '  ''^uatioii. 

Wh&l  should  we  think  if,  instead  of  suspending  the  di-  n.  at  all 

events  until  the  story  bad  been  enquired  into,  the  owner  of  the  kMiM 
refused  to  give  any  heed  to  what  ho  heard,  bade  the  man  who  brooghi 
news  carry  his  medical  theories  elsewhere,  and  went  on  poisoniiig 
destitute  population  as  fust  as  before  ?  No  one  would  call  saeh  aa 
as  this  charity.  It  would  bo  set  down,  according  to  cireunutaneM, 
wickedness  or  madness.  Yet  this  is  exactly  analogous  to  what  thoosudi 
of  benevolent  persons  are  doing  every  day.  They  are  s]'  '  ' -.at  aai 
money  in  the  reUef  of  distress,  and  because  they  will  not  loghtin 

addition  they  are  increasing  distress  instead  of  lossooiog  it.  There  VMft 
time  when  they  might  have  pleaded  ignorance  as  an  exevac,  bat  th«t  tiaa 
is  past.  The  efiiBcts  of  what  they  are  doing  are  known,  andlutTAa^ain  aal 
again  been  pointed  out  to  them.  They  may  not  have  tunad  a  iait 
ear  to  all  warnings  and  remonstrances,  but  they  cannot  aajr  that  ooo* 
have  been  addressed  to  them.  No  ona  who  prufiiuM  to  tak«  wtj 
interest  in  tho  well-being  of  the  p<"     '  '^hl  to  disragaid  tiu 

diKcuHsious  which  ore  ^utug  on  nil  n;  ...  the  eflbct  of  this  of 

tliat  method  of  aiding  them.     When  au  old  wouuiu  fii>i:a  ou  adminisieiim 
quack  remedies  in  a  oaMo  of  dangiTOUK  riiiK'nso,  and  !^<  -  <-*''"ril  dial 
is  fortunate  if  she  escapes  trial  and  puui»hment, 
Justification  that  tho  qoaok  rcmediM  of  to-day  wer«  tha  a(i{rf 
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of  two  centnriea  ago.  Samething  has  been  learned  about  medicine 
since  those  daj-s,  and  oren  old  women  are  expected  to  know  that 
there  ore  belter  doctors  to  bo  had  than  tbemselvea.  It  is  jost  the 
same  with  women,  old  and  joong,  who  go  on  dispensing  charity 
in  ways  which  have  been  proved  to  be  mischievous.  They  may  not  be 
able  to  improTo  on  them  without  help,  but  they  are  bound  to  know  that 
there  are  wiser  heads  than  theirs  in  the  world,  and  that  the  inconsiderate 
bonovolcnco  which  was  once  thought  to  be  charity  has  now  been  proved 
to  be  the  exact  opposite  of  charity. 

But  the  unmaskiog  of  the  impostor  which  has  appropriated  the  name 
of  charity  does  not  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  genuine  virtue  or 
narrow  the  field  of  its  operations.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  as  we  know  more  about  the  nature  of  charity  oar  conception  of  its 
fonction  becomes  more,  not  less,  extensive.  The  reason  why  bo  much  that 
passes  fur  charity  is  so  unsatisfactory,  alike  in  its  aim  and  in  its  results,  is 
not  that  people  give  too  much  to  the  service  of  the  poor ;  it  is  that  they  give 
too  little.  They  give  odds  and  ends  of  time  and  odds  and  ends  of  thought. 
They  think  rather  of  what  is  pleasant  to  themselves  than  of  what  is 
pi^ofitablo  to  those  whom  they  are  trying  to  help.  They  look  for  direct 
reward  in  the  way  of  grateful  words  and  smihng  faces.  They  like  to  live 
in  an  atmosphere  made  pleasant  by  their  own  activity,  and  with  the 
objects  of  their  bounty  cSnstantly  in  view.  The  consequence  of  this  is 
HuA  they  come  to  think  much  more  of  what  will  please  people  than  of 
^liat  will  do  them  real  service.  If  they  went  on  the  opposite  system,  and 
thought  more  of  what  will  do  people  service  than  of  what  will  please  them, 
they  would  have  to  take  a  great  deal  more  trouble  and  get  fewer  thanks  in 
rotom.  The  field  of  charity  is  almost  coextensive  with  the  field  of 
hmnan  action.  Everj'thing  that  can  raise  the  condition  of  that  great 
msas  of  poverty  and  ignorance  which  forms  the  lowest  and  largest  stratum 
of  civilised  societies  comes  under  the  definition  of  charity.  Everyone, 
from  the  legislator  who  makes  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  to  the  young 
girl  who  persuades  a  maidservant  to  put  some  of  her  wages  into  the  savings 
bonk  instead  of  spending  it  on  finery,  is  an  agent  in  the  same  great  work. 
Two  classes  of  persons  only  are  excluded  from  it — those  who  are  too 
idle  to  help  others  at  all  and  those  who  are  too  careless  or  too  self- 
satisfied  to  help  them  wisely.  No  one  can  escape  from  the  obligation  of 
doing  good.  It  is  only  the  shape  of  the  obligation  that  varies,  not  its 
stringency.  The  great  social  machine  has  to  be  worked  by  human  hands, 
and  those  who  arc  directly  employed  in  keeping  it  in  motion  may  have  no 
time  to  give  to  what  is  usually  called  charity.  But  in  so  far  as  they  are  doing 
necessary  work  of  any  kind  they  are  leaving  others  free  to  give  their  time 
to  this  object,  anil  ore  coming  money  which  either  keeps  others  from 
needing  charity  or  provides  them  with  the  means  of  dispensing  it.  Tho 
"  "  t  (,'0  on  if  there  wore  no  politicians  and  no  professional  men, 
u,  .1  a  campaign  conld  be  conducted  if  the  War  Office  were  to 

I«n4  )^1  its  t\«t\s  into  the  field.    Bat  in  proportion  as  people  have  time 
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at  their  command  they  have  to  consider  how  to  nse  it  so  as  to  cutj  on 
the  enterprise  in  which  all  men  are  enlisted — the  making  the  world  b«it<t 
and  happier  than  they  found  it.  This  is  the  i>eal  responsibility  of  lelsort. 
Men  whose  occnpations  are  marked  ont  for  them  hnvo  no  choice  in  the 
matter.  They  go  forth  to  their  work  and  to  their  labour  antU  tiw 
evening.  But  all  persona,  whether  men  or  women,  who  can  dotermiiM, 
or  in  so  far  as  thoy  can  determine,  their  occnpations  for  thomselvefl,  most, 
if  they  would  be  anything  belter  than  cumbcrers  of  the  ground,  do  what 
lies  in  them  to  promote  directly  the  object  which  bnsy  men  are  proniotisg 
indirectly. 

In  this  way  we  got  at  thd  fallacy  of  the  second  inference  which,  u 
has  been  said,  may  seem  to  follow  from  the  demonstration  of  the  Tiees  of 
charity  as  at  present  understoocl.  It  cannot  bo  tme  that  women  arc  not 
fit  ministers  of  charity,  because  they,  far  more  than  men,  have  the  leimre 
which  makes  charity,  in  the  direct  sense  of  the  term,  possible,  and  ia 
making  it  possible  raises  it  to  the  rank  of  a  dnty.  Ijcisnre  is  the  espeoill 
possession  of  women  of  the  upper  classes.  It  ia  equally,  no  donU, 
the  possession,  and  equally  the  abused  possession,  of  hvrgo  nnmboi 
of  men ;  but  still  the  proportion  of  women  who  have  nothing  espeead 
to  do  over  women  who  are  occupied  in  necessary  emplojinents  ia  vay 
much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  men.  There  are  other  diflerenoo 
between  the  sexes  which  point  in  the  same  direction,  but  this  one  ia  ail- 
BulBcient  for  the  purpose.  If  the  meaning  of  charity  were  proprrlj 
understood,  and  its  scope  properly  appreciated,  there  would  be  do  mon 
complaints  from  women  abont  having  nothing  to  do — no  mora  mD> 
plaints,  that  is,  except  from  women  who  stand  in  need  of  ma>nt»n«aee  u 
well  as  of  occupation.  In  every  direction  thoy  would  see  work  wattbg  io 
be  done,  and  the  only  thing  wonting  would  be  the  knowledge  hov  to  Mt 
about  it.  Happily  the  moans  of  gaining  this  knowledge  are  not  beyond 
their  reach.  Its  attainment  needs  only  the  modesty  which  eomca  &oa 
conscious  and  admitted  ignorance.     This  qua!' '  i  is  theobJKtof 

the  present  paper  to  help  in  creating,  in  howc  u  measmv.    It* 

not  meant  to  deter  any  woman  from  devoting  herself  to  charitable  mA, 
The  more  that  do  so  the  better,  whether  for  themsolves,  or  tor  aodltj- 
It  is  only  meant  to  lead  women  to  ask  themselves.  Is  the  work  Uiat  I 
am  doing  really  charitable  7  What  is  the  end  that  I  propose  to  mpllt 
in  doing  it  ?  In  what  way  do  I  expect  tho  poor  to  bo  the  betiar  fcr 
my  serrieeB  7  Have  I  good  reason  to  thick  that  the  rciraltn  I  viA 
to   see  produced  are  produced,    or  that,  if  :      '  y  are  nJj 

as    beneficial   to    tho  poor  as  I  have  hitherto  granted  iMt 

they  will  be  7  As  was  said  jost  now,  no  woman  who  dovoUa  b<^ 
self  in  any  dogroo  to  '  - '->  v,  vfork  onght  to  l&ke  so  lilUe  late** 
m  the  subject  as  to  I  il  thai  nil  tho  old  fiirm?  cT  r-haritv  ^•*'* 

of  late  years  been 

many  of  them  are  alk,,. .: _ ,. 

kind  has  begun,  tlioro  ia  no  aajrlng  ofi^haud  bow  fiur  it  will 
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tbe  first  instanoe  of  applying  the  experimental  method  to  acts  of  bene- 
Tolenee ;  and  'when  tested  by  resnlts,  those  which  were  thought  to  have 
the  best  justification  may  proTe  the  most  mistaken.  When  a  navy  has  to 
be  reeonstmeted,  it  is  impossible  to  suspend  ship-bnilding  antil  the  abso- 
lutely best  form  of  armotir-plating  has  been  decided  on  ;  and,  in  the  case 
of  charity,  it  wonld  be  equally  impossible  to  do  nothing  for  necessitous 
persons  until  the  best  method  of  helping  them  has  been  discovered. 
Bat,  just  as  a  prudent  naval  constructor  keeps  his  mind  constantly  open 
to  new  ideas,  and  is  always  on  the  watch  for  possible  defects  and  possible 
improvements  in  the  models  with  which  he  is  familiar,  so  a  wise 
administrator  of  charity  will  be  always  eager  to  enlarge  her  knowledge — 
to  compare  what  she  has  been  doing  with  what  others  are  doing — to 
derive,  alike  from  her  own  experience  and  from  theirs,  fresh  means  of 
judging  her  own  past  work  and  fresh  hints  for  improving  her  future 
work.  If  once  the  enquiring  and  teachable  spirit  is  there,  she  will  find 
no  lack  of  competent  guides.  !I%ere  is  not  a  single  charitable  enterprise 
of  any  real  merit  now  going  on  which  does  not  find  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
■access  to  be  the  difScuIty  of  finding  workers  to  carry  on  existing  opera- 
tions and  to  b^iin  new  ones.  The  harvest  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers 
«re  few.  Those  who  would  benefit  by  the  knowledge  which  is  constantly 
aeenmnlating  must  be  prepared  to  part  company  with  many  cherished 
fancies,  and  to  deny  themselves  much  that  has  heretofore  given  them 
pleasure.  But  they  will  reap  their  reward  in  the.  sense  that  their  work  is 
work  that  will  bear  enquiry  alike  as  regards  the  ends  at  which  it  aims  and 
the  means  by  which  it  proposes  to  secure  them.  Hitherto  they  have 
been  obliged  to  shut  their  eyes  to  consequences,  and  to  seek  in  the  good- 
ness of  their  motive  some  compensation  for  the  mischievous  results  of 
their  acts.  In  ftatnre  they  may  have  to  wait  long  before  any  results 
appear,  but  they  will  be  sustained  in  their  watch  by  the  certainty  that^ 
when  they  appear,  they  cannot  be  other  than  satisfactoiy. 
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CHAPTER  r. 

Thb  FrasT  Meetisg. 

Betwbkn  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago  Tunbridgo  Wells  was  still  in  the  siuuet 
of  its  glory.  It  might  be,  nay,  it  had  always  been,  a  cockney  paradisOi  bit 
the  cockneyism  continued  more  or  less  aristocratic  so  long  as  royal  dnka 
paid  flying  visits  to  tLu  Pantiles  and  the  Assembly  Rooms,  and  prineMaet 
tarried  for  weeks  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  waters.  Tonbridge  was  band 
the  proper  combination  of  nature  and  art,  of  chalked  boards  ood  ptj 
rocks,  green  tables  and  gi-een  fields,  early  and  late  hours,  ^>'hich  iLc  f/g 
world  of  a  former  generation  took  to  mean  rural  felicity — suppoung  nal 
felicity  existed.  The  impression  lasted  after  the  master  of  tho  ceromooiM 
had  become  a  mere  decorous  cipher  in  comparison  with  the  lutlf  g^mrf, 
half  brutal  tyrant  of  former  days. 

Btill,  parties  of  ladies  of  quality  drove  out  on  the  pleasant  ootmtry  roadf 
to  Fraut  or  to  Southburgb  in  the  state  of  a  barouchc-ond-foor,  thm^ 
they  had  ceased  to  masquerade  in  the  guise  of  orange-girls  and  fiumcn' 
daughters,  when  courtiers  chaffered  with  buxom,  red-cheeked  weneboa  it 
the  fair  on  Tunbridge  Common.  So  late  as  1807  a  young  hidy  of  fortsM 
eloped  with  a  player  from  Tunbridge  Wells.  Hostile  meetings  coBtiaacd 
to  be  held  among  the  more  remote  golden  gorse  of  Busthall,  by  geoUenun 
in  high-necked,  short-waistcd  coats,  and  plaited  shirt-frills,  lik«  timt  h(U 
by  Castlereagh  and  Canning  nearer  ton-n,  where  the  least  that  eonld  U 
apprehended  'was  a  flesh  wound  or  a  shot  in  the  thigh,  not  eooatti 
dangerous.  The  Kent  Feuciblos  were  in  great  favour  with  th«  nhik 
country,  as  who  could  toll  when  their  services  might  not  be  required,  i» 
repolan  invasion  ? — in  the  news  itt  home  and  abroad  of  th«  sailing  of  ship* 
and  the  marching  of  armies ;  how  the  great  Walehimm  expedition  hd 
gone  out,  and  couie  back  again,  luiuna  the  victims  of  «^e;  hoir  Sir  Bjii^ 
Smith  was  hoard  of  here  and  Sir  Arthur  Wcl)i  > ' ;  and  the  ■!*■ 

from  Germany  were  bitterly  bad,  Imt  the  t:u..,..  ...lu  Basaia  tJ^ 
cheering.  Tho  old  world  had  not  lost  itn  gay  and  strong,  nii,  iinr  ilacMWi 
tinti). 

I>uring  one  anlnmn,  between  fifty  and  aixly  ytAt*  ago,  Ifaciv  itrri^ 
at  Tunbridge  Wells,  under  the  guar<liaD8hip  of  her  grandnMllu: 
Htnkely,  Lady  Catherine  Fortescno,  of  Oxham.     LeAj  OathArinc 
young  orphan  of  rank,  fortune,  and  boantr,  whoM  paranU  ba<I 
ia  her  iafaooy ;  wbiU  tbo  wUkit  of  the  earl,  h«r  b|h«r,  h* 
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the  terms  of  its  cnloil,  to  Lady  Calhcriue,  separate  from  the  earldom, 
triueh  passed  to  the  heir  male. 

Lady  Stukelj  and  Lady  Catherine  lodged  in  a  bonso,  already  old- 
fashioned,  on  the  Parade,  with  its  gable  fronting  the  street,  its  red  roof,  its 
balcony,  commanding  a  fine  yiew  of  the  early  and  late  promenaders 
(thongU  national  and  world-wide  lions  were  no  longer  so  obliging  as  to 
stalk  and  roar  in  packs  below),  and  of  the  charmed  fountain  in  the 
centre  of  the  street,  where  the  merchants  of  the  foar  seasons  in  flowers, 
vegetables,  and  fruit,  were  wont  to  congregate  on  the  steps  amidst 
splendid,  luscious  bits  of  Flemish  colouring — made  up  (rf  tiger  lilies  and 
creamy  white  roses,  of  radishes  and  cucnmbcrs,  of  crimson  strawberries,  or 
amber  and  amethyst  plums. 

The  same  accommodating  balcony  commanded  the  constant  tide  of 
company  going  to  and  coming  from  the  principal  hotel  opposite,  and,  in 
addition,  restful  glimpses  of  quiet  parklike  woods  and  pastures,  by  com- 
parison, far  away.  The  Tnnbridge  assemblies  began  at  so  primitive  an 
hoar  that  Lady  Catherine,  seated  before  her  high,  narrow  mirror,  could 
glance  out,  while  it  was  still  barred  with  sunshine  and  shadow,  at  the  busy 
outer  world,  in  which  she  took  a  lively  interest,  where,  to  promenade 
with  her  grandmother  and  her  grandmother's  friends  to  the  music  of  the 
band,  to  watch  the  general  company,  to  do  a  little  shopping,  were  treats 
only  next  in  order  to  this  long-looked-forward-to,  eagerly-anticipated  ball. 

Of  course  Lady  Catherine  was  very  foolish  and  ignorant,  though  she 
was  supposed  to  be  solidly  instructed  in  the  information  and  accomplish- 
ments of  her  rank  and  era ;  she  had  been  put  through  a  good  deal  of 
reading,  English,  French  and  Italian,  and  she  could  accompany  herself, 
ttmefally,  on  the  harp  when  she  sang  "  Di  Tanti  Palpiti "  and  "  Said  a 
Bmile  to  a  Tear."  But  she  was  charmingly  natural,  and  charmingly 
lovely  at  tliis  period  of  her  Ufe,  with  a  lovcUness  which  is  difficult  to 
describe ;  it  was  at  once  so  fresh  and  so  dainty,  like  that  of  a  lady's 
smock  oat  in  the  Tunbridge  meadows  ;  but  the  lady's  smocks  were  to  be 
foond  in  thousands,  and  Lady  Catherine,  taking  her  all  in  all,  was  imique. 
h  rory  fair,  shell-pink-tinted  complexion,  contrasting,  pleasantly, 

nut-brown  hair,  small  delicate  features  belonging  to  a  little  oval 
&ee,  and  cheerful  grey  eyes  opening  in  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  trust  on 
wluit  seemed  to  her  a  happy  world  where,  orphan  as  she  was,  and  without 
bruthor  or  sister,  she  had  never  wanted  friends. 

Lady  Catherine's  dross  wiis  of  dim  pearly-white  crape,  with  a  border 
worked  in  silver  shells,  and  looped  up  with  silver  cords  and  tassels.  She 
wore  on  h«r  shapely  ^rlish  head  a  small  white  satin  hat,  inclining  a  little 
ovor  one  temple,  with  a  single  Prince  of  Wales'  feather  fostened  in  its 
band  by  the  Oxham  cluster  of  diamond  wheat-ears  which  Lsid^'  Catherine's 
mother  bad  worn  on  hor  presentation  to  young  Queen  Charlotte.  The 
little  hat  alone  might  havu  made  its  wearer  look  like  an  Arcadian  sbep- 
hordess,  but  its  combination  with  the  single  wavy  white  feather  standing 
np  in  front  of  Ibe  tinj  oar,  as  tbo  finishing  stroke  of  the  taste  of  the  day 
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to  tho  dress  of  a  yoong  lady  in  Lady  Catherine's  positioo,  eonstitDt«d  i 
'  Calry  princess  who  was  starting  to  meet  the  prince.  The  hat  and  feat] 
took  nothing  from  the  yonthfiihioss  of  the  aspirant,  while  it  added  to  that 
yoathfulness  an  indescribable  element  of  maidenly  dignity  and  stat«liiiMa 
perfectly  compatible  with  modesty  and  sprightliness. 

Lady  Catherine  looked  at  herself  with  innocent  complacency,  and  iji 
her  trepidation  arranged  a  fold  here  and  a  knot  there,  beat  time  with  eager 
foot  to  imaginary  dance  airs,  drew  on  her  gloves  to  try  and  beguile  the 
interval  which  must  clnpse  before  Lady  Btnkely,  who  had  been 
overlooking  her  gi-and-danghtcr's  toilette,  sliould  have  completed  be 
Lady  Catherine  had  pledged  horself  to  sit  as  steady  as  a  rock, 
rise  and  ran  about  and  plume  herself  like  a  restless  bird  deraagifl 
its  fiuo  feathers  in  the  pluming.  But  the  restlesancss  was  getting 
.  better  of  her,  and  even  healthy  young  Lady  Catherine  wns  in  danger 
'  becoming  uervoua  over  her  delitU,  Her  fleeting  glances  out  of  the  wind 
were  fixed  by  an  arrival  at  tho  hotel  opposite,  and  she  seized  on  tbe 
diversioD. 

"  Sally,  what  is  going  on  ?  what  do  yoa  see  there  7  "  Lady  Catheriat 
called  to  her  elderly  maid,  who,  now  that  she  had  discharged  tho  mo 
onerous  functions  that  her  oflice  was  ever  likely  to  bring  her,  unless 
should  be  on  Lady  Catherine's  wedding  morning,  had  retired  to  a  leat  i 
the  window  and  methodically  resumed  her  work,  only  internutting  it ' 
keep  a  watchful,  admiring  eye  on  her  young  mistress.     This  Sally, 
regard  to  whom  Lady  Catherino  did  not  fall  into  the  hard  unfeminii 
habit,  just  coming  into  practice,  of  dropping  the  Christian  name  i 
ploying  merely  tho  surname,  was  a  link  between  the  picturesque 
of  Pope's  "Betty"   type  and  the  commonplace  or  tawdry 
represented  by  "Jenkins,"  or  "Dawson,"  "Dupont,"  or  "i 
Bally  Judd  was  not  a  danm  de  comjiatpde  as  imperioos, .  whimnoftl  \ 
saucy  as  her  mistress,  neither  was  she  an  enterprising  hairdreiiaiir'c  et' 
milliner's  assistant,  whoso  merit  by  in  her  fingers,  or,  at  farthest,  in  hct 
eyes.     Solly  could  not  only  say  her  church  catechism  and  tho  reepoDBM 


—  ■M,  ibe 

adept 

. ;  ^«M 

she 


in  her  prayer-book  by  heart,  read  and  write  and  cast  Uf 
could  bake  and  brew,  distil  scents  and  medicine,  besides 
at  plain  sewing.     She  had  some  experience  of  real  i 
trustworthy  and  sensible;  though  not  a  Jum.- ,Ui  , 
companionable  woman. 

Sally,  sitting  in  her  goud,  sober  gown,  white  sprciu  acU  cap, 
busily,  responded  to  her  mistress's  appeal. 

"  There  is  a  travelling  chariot  just  entering  the  inn   jmid,  l^ 
Catherine,  and  a  party  of  five  oOleors  alighting." 

"  Oh,  doar,  how   lute  they  will  he,"  Ludy  Catherine  clafp«d  htt 
hands  ail  lly ;"  they  will  min  tbo  opeoiag  by  lfc« 

Master  aL.  ..^.  .......  — ^  ....  .„v  earlier  seta." 

"  But  you  will  not  miss  'cm,  my  lady."    Bally  camfarted  her  nktna 
kibOTt,  half-baehfol  compliment. 
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"  Who,  I  ?    I  daresay  I  shall  not  notice  the  naoghtj  men 
lAte.     I  shall  have  more  to  do." 

Lady  Catherine  pretended  to  give  herself  airs,  laughing  joyously  at 
the  pretence.  But  Lady  Catherine  did  notice  these  late-comers  in  spita 
of  everything — her  ovs-n  triumphant  success,  among  other  impedimenta, 
— partly  because  tlie  strangers  were  worthy  of  notice,  partly  because 
tbero  is  a  fate  and  a  Providence  in  men  and  women's  destinies. 

Lady  Stukely  joined  Lady  Catherine,  as  desirable  a  chaperon  as  could 
ba  made  by  wisdom,  reputation,  the  hoary  crown  of  a  high  head,  the 
splendour  of  the  brocade,  lace,  and  jewels, — above  all  the  finish  of  the 
musners  of  the  old  regime,  and  individually  by  the  innate  truth  and 

demess   of  a   staunch  old  spirit,  which  no   long   apprenticeship   to 
irldly  ways  could  render  more  than  superficially  worldly. 

The  kdics  walked  as  the  evening  was  fine,  and  in  the  lingering 
inadvertent  homeliness  of  the  artificial  world  on  this  side  of  the  Channel, 
which  capped  the  mock  simplicity  maintained  by  a  violent  effort  on  the 
revolutionized  shores  of  France.  Lady  Stukely  and  her  grand-daughter 
were  attended  by  a  couple  of  men-servants,  to  prevent  their  being  too 
pressiugly  waited  on  by  a  crowd  of  respectable  admirers  among  the  towns- 
people, whom  such  a  spectacle  entranced  "  mightily,"  to  the  doors  of  the 
Aflsembly  Rooms.  Later  in  the  evening,  the  same  townspeople  would 
not  think  it  beneath  their  dignitj'  to  get  up,  on  the  Pantiles  without,  rival 
eountiy-donces  to  those  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  within,  jigged  blithely 
to  the  music,  floating  through  the  open  windows,  of  the  one  instrumental 
band.  Was  it  not  a  social  world,  though  it  was  also  a  world  of  extrava- 
gance, excess,  sometimes  of  vile  debauchery,  on  which  the  setting  sun 
ahone  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago  ? 

The  due  buzz  of  admiration  had  been  given  on  Lady  Catherine's 
entrance,  the  due  throng  of  solicitations  for  the  honour  of  au  introduction, 
and  the  felicity  of  being  her  partner,  had  followed.  Other  stars  of  the 
season — the  beautiful  Miss  Hcathcotes,  onderslood  to  bo  penniless  advon- 
toregses,  but  so  much  the  rage,  and  so  likely  to  wed,  in  unwary  moments, 
enamoured  dukes,  or  earls  at  least,  that  rash  squires  could  not  refrain 
from  singeing  their  wings.  Miss  Liirkius,  the  great  city  heiress,  for  when 
were  city  heiresses  not  in  the  field  7  and  they  were  more  conspicuous, 
more  marked  by  mammon  ugliness  in  a  former  than  in  the  present  gene- 
ntion  —  subsided  discreetly,  or  with  a  little  unavailing  angry  twinkle 
givitjf;  'ii'  nuuustukeiiblc  rising  sun. 

Lm  .  ly,  after  taking  care  to  do  a  little  severe  weeding  to  the 

candidates  for  her  gruud-daughter's  notice,  saw  her  present  task  in  a 
manner  happily  ended,  and  her  goal  attained.  She  delegated  its  slight 
remaiuinf;  duties  to  qualified  allies,  and  in  consideration  of  her  own  years 
01  Mi!  labours,  allowed  herself  to  bo  seated  at  the  principal  card 

til-...  ._lj-6  Lady  Stukely  arranged  ber  curds  like  a  high-bred  con- 
DoisMor  in  eard  playing,  who  hud  pluyed  at  the  loo  table  of  the  late 
PnneoBfl  Emily,  and  was  elegant  rather  tJian  oflensivo  in  taking  snoff  after 
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the  fashiun  of  Queen  Charlotte  herself,  while  she  received  a  more  tnfft^M 
iuceose  to  sweeten  the  til-bits  of  scandal  between  the  deals,  in  i^l 
assorauco  of  this  night's  establishment  of  her  grand-daughter's  proiipects. 
Now  and  then  Lady  Stukelj  turned  her  glass  loTuigly  on  her  charge,  tai 
there  was  Lady  Catherine,  fair  as  a  lily,  and  fresh  as  a  rose,  with  thai 
feather  of  hers  nodding  and  beckoning  in  fine  majesty  and  harmooj. 
The  girl  was  really  dancing,  not  walking,  with  tripping,  bounding  feet,  by 
the  aid  of  an  interminable  succession  of  happy,  gallant,  and — as  LaJ; 
Stukely  took  care — fitting  partners  down  the  central  i"'  ui« 

side  vistas  of  double  performances  of  the  Triumph  and  tlu  io, 

the  genuine  English  country-dances  still  holding  tlieir  ground  agniust  On 
mongrel  qnadrillo  which  had  displaced  the  courtly  minuet.  Waltrng  had 
been  brought  over  into  England  before  the  wane  of  the  Great  Empire, 
and  of  the  first  famous  waltzcrs  at  Almacks,  there  was  one  at  leaat,  whu, 
like  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  of  Elizabctltau  memories,  whatevor  he  migbt 
owe  to  his  heels,  was  not  to  risk  his  whole  fame  on  them.  But  inch 
ladies  as  Lady  Stukely  were  slow  to  award  their  patronage,  in  the  pcrsont 
of  their  young  daughters  and  grand-daughters,  to  round  dances. 

Lady  Catherine  did  not  weary.  She  was  so  naive  as  to  admire  lh« 
chalked  boards  and  the  decoration  of  the  ceiling,  as  well  as  the  eompaa; ; 
the  increasing  smell  of  white  soap  and  negus  did  not  disgust  her,  but  ehs 
was  never  too  engrossed  to  notice  the  various  entrances  into  the  toovu  to 
the  last — that  of  a  party  of  officers,  no  doubt,  the  same  Sally  JuJJ  LaJ 
seen  alighting  in  the  inn -yard. 

The  group  was  made  up  of  several  marked  men  of  rank  :  a, 

imposing,  from  their  easy,  nonchalant,  critical  uir,  if  from  u  .u; 

advanced  as  the  evening  was,  thoir  progress  up  the  crowded  room  crealej 
a  now  sensation.  Soon  Lady  Catherine  experienced  that  she  had  a 
formidable  rival  as  the  obseiTed  of  all  observers,  not  only  in  tha  group 
where  union  was  strength,  but  in  its  central  figure,  a  dark,  bold,  Iiri^t- 
looking  young  man,  wearing  gracefully  enough  the  uniform  of  a  staff 
officer.  Who  was  he  ?  What  had  he  done,  to  be  on  a  staff  at  bis  ag»f 
Was  he  indeed  the  Lord  Robert  Luttrel,  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  8iilop'l  f 
— the  same  son  who  had  done  so  dashing  a  thing  in  the  coarse  of  thf  tnkaf 
and  burning  of  Copenhagen  last  year,  and  ho,  a  mere  b<  Lif 

mother's  apron-string  ?     Yes;  and  it  was  said  he  was  a  Ci\. .Sir 

Arthur's,  and  now  he  had  come  across  from  Portn;^,  onlj  ten  ilA,Ta  tffl, 
with  dispatches.     Ho  was  fresh  from  tl'  « 

victory  of  Vimiora,  the  supposed  bearer  111  .       "^ 

and  political — of  the  rival  kings,  Ferdinand  and  Joseph ;  of  Wdkalof, 
Crawford,  and  Hill ;  of  Jnnot,  Koliormann,  Marat,  though  ha  migitt  nil 
have  been  many  a  lengno  from  these  worthico. 

What   was   any  heroine — lovely,  yonng  Lady  Catt  if 

Oxham,  oven,  to  such  a  hero  ?     It  ought  to  havo  b<<m  '  jcr 

honours  snatched  from  her,  and  more  than  divided  will.  oo  tlu 

ywy  first  night  of  hor  roign  ;  but  Lady  Catherine,  thoagU  accutiiiBAl  to 
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cL  of,  delighted  to  confer  favour  and  affurd  delight,  and  Lad  a 
magnanimous  sonl  nt  sovcDtcon.  With  bnt  tbo  most  iuSuitcsimol  and 
tnmsittnt  pang,  at  which  i>bc  laughed  and  bhishcd  tho  next  moment,  she 
foil  unresistingl}'  into  tho  background,  as  her  neighbonrs  had  done  before 
her ;  nay,  went  before  them  in  hitrrjing  with  the  hiirrjiug  multitado  to 
offer  her  gracious  homage  to  tbo  king,  in  whoPti  honoar  she  was  a  deposed 

qOMD. 

Lady  Catherine  aafiered  from  tho  ssurlet-fever  epidemic  of  tho 
period.  She  had  imbibed  tlic  infection  from  so  mature  a  patient  as 
Lady  Sttdcely,  who,  discreet  in  all  else,  was  a  red-hot  patriot ;  as  wai-Uke 
in  her  proclivities  as  if  she  had  been  tho  aged  widow  of  a  fighting  baron 
of  Uie  clcrenth  or  twelfth  century,  and  not  of  a  peaceful,  turnip-growing, 
road -mending  viscoant,  who  had  belonged  properly  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  ere  it  was  convulsed  by  tho  French  Revolution.  Lord  Robert 
,  V  "  •  -t  real  live  hero  that  Lady  Cutherino's  lustrous  eyes  had  rested 

ai  I  on  ;  and  she  discovered,  within  a  very  few  minutes  of  review- 

ing his  perfections,  that  it  was  far  better  to  have  found  a  hero  than  to  be 
a  heroine,  to  give  glory  tlian  to  receive  it.  What !  had  that  sunburnt 
esger  face,  not  above  four  or  five  years  older  than  her  own,  looked  bravely 
iiud  without  blanching  on  scenes  of  horror  and  affrij'lit.,  while  the  itlim, 
almost  boyish  body  stood  nnwavcriugly  the  brunt  of  hail-storms  of  shot, 
and  charges  of  bayonets,  keeping  its  post  and  rallying  the  troops  behind, 
till  a  commanding  officer,  who  had  received  his  doath-wound,  was 
dragged  out  of  fire,  to  die  in  the  shelter  of  the  stack  of  wood  which  served 
for  house  and  bed,  and  tlio  last  fainting  memories  of  home.  Lady 
iv,<i. urine's  eyes  grew  larger,  hor  face  rosier,  and  then  her  goncrona 
ilhy  had  its  reward. 

After  strolling  a  little  up  and  down,  slaric!^  merrily — not  impudently — 
in  return  for  the  stares  he  got,  chatting  frankly  with  those  who  wore 
p««»cnted  to  him,'  only  elevating  hia  eyebrows  occasionally  at  tho  questions 
addressed  to  him,  and  being  guilty  of  bat  a  few  irresistible  canards.  Lord 
Robert's  eye  was  caught  by  tho  face  and  figure  of  Lady  Catherine 
fFortoccup.  lie  slopped  short,  smitten  like  an  impulsive  boy,  not  knowing 
who  she  was,  like  a  barbarian  from  the  wars,  bent  on  improving  his 
opportunity,  like  the  spoilt  child  of  fortune  that  he  had  been. 

"  Who  is  that  lovely  girl — that  divine  creature  ?  " 

"  Lady  Catherine  Fort«8cue— young  beauty — high  rank — great  fortune 
— ju«t  come  out ; — Tnnbridge  had  tho  honour  of  her  bursting  bloom ; — first 
■lipearauce  in  tho  rooms  this  very  night — tremendous  impression — nothing 
Iik«  it  since  tho  Gunnings — Maulesdalo,  Sir  Roof,  Fivo-bar  Meredith, 
gnmtort  catches  here — all  been  fittractod,  flattering  in  the  train — all 
Oftogbt,  who  knows?"  was  tho  uifurmation  communliMlL'd  in  tiiir.lMii!.' 
fngnwnts  to  the  inquirer. 

"  r    ■•■'•.•!•  ^  unccriiuu  '.Niiciljcr  'm.  sn'ore 

by  thi-  ..'g,  one  would  have  said  by 

the  king — "  I  must  dance  with  her.  ' 

vou  XXX.— NO.  178.  ^\. 
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"  Im — possible;  engaged  three,  six,  niuo  deep.  Old  dragon  of  a  grud* 
mother,  Liuly  Stulcely,  inspected  and  fixed  the  engagements." 

"  Then  I  shan't  dance  with  any  other  lady,"  threatened  Lord  Robert, 
iu  a  pot,  preparing  to  loll  sulkily  against  the  wall. 

In  the  iirst  glow  of  hia  berodom,  and  of  the  satellites'  hero-worahlp,  to 
thwart  and  vex  Lord  Ilohert  as  if  he  were  an  ordinary  mortal  was  not  to 
be  thought  of.  The  Duko  of  Salop's  son — this  son  the  fighter  of  hii 
country's  battles,  the  conquering  hero,  or  at  least  the  hero  who  wooU 
conquer  in  the  end — deseiTed  better  at  the  hands  of  his  gratefol  admlrert. 
One  obliging  fellow  flew  to  the  master  of  the  ccremunios  to  make  kno>wii 
to  him  the  dilemma;  another,  on  elderly  cntlinsioRt,  a  friund  of  IaIt 
Stnkely's,  apprized  her  of  the  lanrels  which  she  and  Lady  Catherine  nen 
in  danger  of  losing,  and  whispered  tu  the  guardian  and  grandmuthor  that 
Lord  Kobert,  though  a  younger  son,  inherited  a  good  esluto  in  Bodiicx 
from  his  maternal  grimdfather;  a  tliird,  the  shrewdest  helper  of  all, 
observed  that  one  of  Lady  Catherine's  promised  partners  had  forgottua 
himself  and  her,  and  was  incapable  of  profiting  by  his  good  fortuna  (» 
casualty  not  unheard-of  in  those  days),  having  in  the  meuutlmu  iniliUgcd 
in  such  raxh  potations  in  the  rcfi-cshment-room  that  he  had  bei-n  canied 
senseless  from  the  field  to  his  lodgings,  along  with  other  vanqnishc^l  meo 
overtaken  by  tlie  same  evil  bap.  What  so  eany  as  for  Lord  lU>bcrt,  by 
these  combined  forces,  to  stop  into  the  vacant  shoes  of  his  oueoustioui 
predecessor  liors  df  eoinhat  1 

Lord  Robert  daneed  with  Ludy  Catherine,  certainly  without  thlrkiBg 
a  conplo  of  the  two  overflowing  sets.  Then  ho  stood  beside  her  looldiig 
at  her,  leaning  over  her,  talking  to  her,  till  all  the  othor  conplea  had 
danced  loyally  and  exultingly  after  the  couple  of  the  night.  Is  Vu 
advantage  of  establishing  innocent  familiarity  in  the  matter  of  rational 
acquaintance,  these  old-fashioned  country-dances  were,  iu  comparison  with 
modem  dances,  what  stage-coach  Was  to  railway  travelling.  In  ovidiaicis 
recall  how  lleury  Tiliiey  hud  opportunity  to  play  with  and  fall  in  love  with 
the  tastes  of  Catherine  Morland,  and  how  Darey  and  LUizabotb  Btnad 
even  discussed  and  disputed  principles,  all  between  the  "  cross  hand*  and 
down  the  middle  and  up  again." 

Next,  by  another  stroke  of  a  benign  destiuy,  that  dano«  coDclakM 
just  as  the  signal  was  given  for  supper,  and  Lord  Uobert  had  the  rapraow 
happiness  of  escorting  Lady  Catherine  to  the  suppttr-roou,  of  Mvrriaf  her 
with  chicken  and  cluret  cup,  and  of  conv!  ,,]  taan 

to  his  own  undoing  and  enslavement,  \m.  ..  km  Id 

more  than  Lur  young  beauty  or  her  gifts  of  fortune.  Uiiw  nooflircUJ, 
how  ingenuous,  what  a  good  listener  be  found  her  I  She  did  uot  eompd 
him  to  rock  his  brains  and  po  bock  to  buit  year's  lofucji — what  shs 
thought  of  r  ji 

elMtiou  and  >j 

Bsach  in  a  joong  lady's  way.    Ho  might  bAv 
of  OrusTK^ck's  arrival  in  U>o  countrj,  wd  wiitii  cjki^;  iLt  u^t  ^ 
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erencoB  iu  a  certain  royal  hoascbolJ,     All  women,  young 

lid  old,  wore  interested  in  a  man  and  wife's  ijuarrels.     But  ho  was  saved 

troaWe.     Lady  Catherine  was  prepared  to  hang  breathless  on  his 

ories  of  transports,  disembarkations,  marches,  and  bironacs  among  cork 

es  and  vineyards  ;  above  all,  of  a  pitched  battle.     She  pnt  quick,  intel- 

ent  qnestions  in  the  sweetest  of  voices,  laughed  melodiously,  turned 

ay  her  Rubens'  or  Reynolds'  bead  iu  its  hat  and  feather,  to  hide  the 

idor  moisture  which  dimmed  her  bright  oyos,  when  he  knew  his  own 

ere  wet,  as  ho  entered  into  the  tragic  spirit  of  some  of  his  narratives, 

id  talked  with  a  little  fidlering  in  his  simple  eloquence. 

Cathoriuo  came  baok  from  her  first  ball  with  a  head  as  nearly 
Eld  and  a  heart  as  nearly  lost  as  ever  Lady  Catherine's  or  young 
'*8  head  and  heart  were  ia  danger  of  capitulation  on  the  first 
lions.  Why,  Lady  Stukely  had  not  been  proof  against  the  spell ! 
Hot  own  old  head  and  heart  were  not  quite  in  her  keeping  after  all  she  had 
Ecdily  swallowed  of  "the  handsomest,  best-matched  young  couple  that 
were  ever  set  on  ;  "  of  "  the  old  fascinating  romance  iu  love  at  first 
gbt  warming  the  heart;  "  of  "  Dan  Cupid's  being  worth  all  the  heralds 
td  gentlemen-ushers  in  the  world,  at  the  same  time  when  they  and  Dan 
knok  hands  and  walked  in  good-foUowsLip,  it  was  a  sight  for  an  admiring 
iliverBC— a  sight  almost  more  than  this  great  human  quality- worlil  could 
wd  without  d^-iug  of  envy  ;  "  of  "  nono  but  the  brave  deserving  the  fair, 
urn  the  days  of  Alexander  downwards."  But  Lady  Stukely  was  old,  and 
worn  out  with  all  this  success  and  unexpected  cxeitomeut.  Hha 
ired  to  rest  so  soon  as  she  had  reached  ber  lodging. 
Lady  Catherine,  too  young  to  feel  fatigue,  to  entertain  a  doubt,  all 
ilpjtatiug  with  emotion — very  naturally,  but  very  suddenly  and  swiftly, 
tened,  could  not  go  to  bod  and  to  sleep  immediately,  and  wanted  to  talk 
her  adventm-es,  to  recount  what  she  could  of  her  impressions.  In  her 
olherless,  eisterless  state  she  had  nono  to  talk  to  but  Sully  Judd,  and  bo 
Bally,  considerably  overcome  with  sleep,  yet  with  patience  and  iutcrest 
I  spare,  as  she  mifaateued  Lady  Catherine's  dress  and  brushed  bcr  hair, 
idy  Catheriue  sat  and  prattled  about  the  ball.  And  Sally  was  sharp 
^ough  to  remark  how  perpetually  the  name  of  Lord  Robert  Luttrcl — "  the 
at  young  soldier  from  the  Peninsula,  you  know,  Sally  " — slipped  out, 
liite  ati  had  been  Lord  Robert's  attoudanco  at  the  rooms,  how  his  figure 
kpereedod  ami  overshadowed  other  figures,  how  Lady  Catherine's  cheeks 
Bd  oyea  burned  and  glowed  as  she  mentioned  him. 
Solly  said  to  herself,  in  her  plain  way,  "  The  business  is  done.  My 
slroBS  has  met  her  master  if  so  be  ho  choose  to  bo  the  happiest  and  one 
powcrfuUest  gentlemen  in  England.  It's  like  he'll  consent,  for 
TAdy  Catliurine  and  Oxham  are  not  gifts  to  bo  cast  away.  Shouldn't  I 
like  to  get  u  look  at  him  !  but  that  will  come  in- good  time." 

Even  after  Sally  had  been  dismissed,  Lady  Calhorino  could  not  come 

ht«r  giddy    height   of  luippinoss,   but    flitted    about    in  her 

•ing  gown  with  her  twinkling  bare  feet,  reproaching  herself  for 

•21- a 
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not  sotUlng  io  sny  her  prajors,  peoping  out  at  iho  stars,  op 
window  an  inch  for  a  Utile  air.  It  was  at  that  momeot  when, 
hastily  from  the  sound  of  the  last  feet  of  the  ball-goers  on  tba 
below,  that  Lady  Cathoriiio  detected  a  quick  step,  which  all  at 
lingered.  At  the  same  time  she  distinguished  a  well- remembered  vq 
that  had  thrilled  her  not  two  hours  before,  in  the  pauses  of  the  inlermioa 
dance,  and  amidst  Uio  clatter  of  forks  and  knives  and  tongues  iu  the  supp 
room.  The  voice  said  now  (could  she  furgiro  its  loud  opennees  and  t« 
ment  assertion  ?),  "  Is  this  vvhere  she  lives  ?  By  George  I  I  shall  t)d 
rest  till  I  have  secured  her  for  my  wi!e." 


CUAl'TER  ir. 

A.voTiiEti    Mkktimo. 

lilllo  mere  was  cu!l,-d  for  ja  oidor  Ihit  Lord  It.jliorl  miybt  fiill 
pledge.  A  few  promenades  on  the  Paatilt-x,  the  Assumblios,  a  nion 
service  at  church,  a  bewitching  gipecy  tea  amun^  the  frowning,  yuwubg. 
tangled  beauties  of  the  Iligh  Eoeks,  a  delightfnl  di-eamy  rido  ;'  '  Js 
and  liirch  coppice,  and  high  green  hollies  to  the  ruins  at  B.i  t« 

all  tlie  occaBiuns  on  which  Lady  Catherine  and  Lord  Itoberl  saw  each 
other,  before  the  two  promised  to  bvcomo  one,  and  to  be  true  to  each  other 
for  life  and  death. 

Lord  Robert  rejoined  the  army ;  Lady  Catherine  was  r  ' 
Court,  where  she  was  rallied  by  royid  lips  on  her  interest  iu  1 1 
W(-ut  through  her  first  season.  Four  or  five  years  of  lovers'  separation 
followed.  Then,  like  a  thuuder-clap  iu  a  summer  sky,  miclooded  as  it  Lad 
seemed  the  moment  before,  the  blow  fell — so  simple  u  blow,  yet  ao  gricvuiu 
and  manifold  in  its  cousequeucos,  a  trial  so  difficult  to  realize  In  oar  dnjs 
of  merciful  moditlcatious  and  compensations. 

Fiflj'  or  sixty  years  since  sounds  bo  short  a  time  for  ua  to  go  back  I 
regard  with  wonder  and  pity  troubles  which  hardly  come  Doar  th«  prta 
goueriition,  working  on  natures  which  were  not  trained  as  ours  have  ?»(•< 
Yet  not  more  than  Bisly  years  ago  the  entire  colony  of  Kew  :- 
was  in  danger  of  perishing  from  a  single  Bailicg  vessel's  no!  -  •-■ 
to  supply  the  rultiuibts  with  a  froeh  Kloie  of  provision  to  i 
ounces  of  ulU!^ty  (lour  iiud  suit  pork. 

Jetiuer  hud  lived  to  locclve  a  vote  of  thirty  IhoasatiJ  poiuMl* 
Parliament  ore  this,  but  smallpox  was  still,  what  Ood  forbid  il  sbi 
nguiu,  one  of  the  scour^;es  of  tho  human  raeo.     TLi 
C'utheriue  face  to  face,  wiiiliug  in  bur  youth,  bloom,  • 
lover,  whom  she  was  pcrimuded — not  in  uudurilT  and  ajroganco^i 
shncr  incxp(fricne^< — Heaven  must  spara.     The  smallpox  epircd 
and  ai^ht,   but  took  ovorytlun^;  benidci,  aavi*  what  bclongod   Ui 
immortal  part  of  hor  which  neither  pla^jiu  nor  p«atyene«eoalil  tvnth ; 
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)-pox  branded  hor  as  St.  Dimslan  is  said  to  have  scared  with  hot  ironti 
of  the  Saxon  maiden,  Elgitha,  beforo  setting  her  free  to  risk  aji| 
aeoonter  with  her  royal  lover. 

At  twenty-one,  Lady  Catherine  Fortoscno  was  a  bodily  wreck,  sickly, 
oiated,   her   exquisite   complexion   irretrievably  ruined,  her  delicate 
atorea  coarsely  blurred,  her  fine  eyes  heavy  and  dim  ;  at  her  age,  in  her 
rcnmstances,  belonging  to  a  class  and  to  a  stage  of  civilization  in  which 
orsoual   advaDtages   were  very   potent,   the    sentence    of  reverse    wall 
Rightful. 

Lady  Catherine  rose  so  far  to  meet  it.  The  first  time  she  was  ablo,j 
hor  trembling  hand  caught  up  her  gold  pen.  She  had  often  twirled  it 
happily  in  her  white  fingers,  considering  what  pretty,  bashfully  restrained^  I 
\txii  transparently- loving  phrases  she  should  use  to  her  ardent  lover,  whose] 
lasions,  however  dcbateable  in  grammar  and  orthography,  never  failed  ^ 
passionate  recollections  of  her  beauty,  and  anticipations  of  its  perfec- 
1,  with  fervent  vows  of  allegiance  to  the  balsam  cheek,  the  dove-grey  1 
^es,  the  rosebud  of  a  mouth,  the  soft  warm  cloud  of  brown  hair — all  of] 
^hirb  had  suffered  eclipse  and  transformation  to  the  drawn  purple  lips, 
ud  tlio  thinned  locks. 
Now  Lady  Catherine  wrote  straight  to  the  point : — 

"  I  have  had  the  small-pox,  to  my  great  grief,  for  your  soke,  as  well  as] 
for  my  own,  since,  though  I  have  recovered,  I  am  quite  altered — I  doubt,  | 
oven,  if  yon  would  know  me  again.     At  least,  you  would  never  more  call  j 
ae  your  little  beauty.     I  have  become  a  very  plain  girl.     My  mirror  told 
be  BO  whenever  I  was  allowed  to  look  Into  it,  and  my  friends  could  not 
Boy  the  evidence.     In  addition,  I  fear  my  health  is  shattered,  I  continue 
bo  so  weak  and  to  have  so  many  ailments.     I  know  yon  are  sorry  for 
B,  08  I  am  sorry  for  yon  in  your  disappointment,  but  as  neither  yon  nor 
[  oonld  have  anticipated  the  melancholy  end  to  our  plans,  I  do  not  think 
;  is  right — believe  me,  I  recoil  from  binding  you  to  a  marred  lot  that  God, 
bo  sent  it  to  mo,  will  give  mo  strength  to  bear  alone.     But  at  your  ogf, 
rank,  with  its  obligations,  to  persist  in  t\  ing  yourself  to  a  dis- 
1,  dull,  and  frotfiil  invalid  (for  I  am  all  that.  Lord  Ilobert),  would 
"only  bo  very  foolish,  it  would  bo  unsuitable  and  injurious.     Don't 
yonr  generosity  uiisleod  you.     Take  hack  your  word,  and  I  shall  take 
ek  mine.     I  shall  never  blame  you,  even  in  thought.     I  shall  always 
ko  the  deepest  interest  in  your  welfare,  and  perhaps  one  day  wo  may 
Bcl  as  friends.     I  am  not  fit  to  write  more,  except  that  I  pray  God  to 
I  jou,  now  and  ever. 

"  Catdbjiine  Fortescots." 

If  there  is  anything  hard,  stiff,  and  unnatural  in  this  letter,  remember 

it  wax  written  by  u  creature  not  oiJy  stricken,  but  gagged.     Lord 

pbert  realised  that,  when  he  replied  in  gallant  indignation — not  resent- 

ut — that  00  chnngo  in  his  Lady  Catherine  conld  make  any  change  in 

Ho  Uionld  only  bold  bar  dearer  for  what  the  world  and  she  might 
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err  and  esteem  her  loss.  He  would  not  resloro  her  her  woril,' 
restored  him  his  twenty  timos.  Had  such  a  proposal  como  fi 
though  ho  had  been  Lord  Eobert's  commander-in-chief,  Lord  Robert  wonlii 
have  considered  it  so  heavy  a  reflection  on  him  as  a  man  and  genlLeman 
that  ho  would  have  had  the  proposer  "out"  before  the  day  wna  done, 
risking  a  court-martial.  But  to  stop  Lady  Catherine's  dew  mouth,  hi; 
would  move  heaven  and  earth  to  get  leave,  or  ho  would  be  tempted  to 
take  French  leave  and  shore  the  fate  of  Sir  Home  Pophnm  and  his 
squadron.  He  would  marry  her  out  of  hand,  and  have  her  off  with  him 
to  recruit  in  a  mild  climate,  at  Lisbon,  or  nearer  the  forces,  where  many 
English  ladies  ventured  to  take  up  their  abode  and  make  English  colonies, 
to  bo  within  reach  of  their  husbands. 

Poor  young  Lady  Catherine  in  her  twenty-second  year  was  comforted  t 
little  by  that  warm,  swaggering  letter  which  she  read,'  till  it  was  so  Vfa»l«d 
by  severe  wear  and  tear  that  she  had  to  encase  it  in  two  tiny  boards, 
bound  with  blue  ribbon,  in  order  that  it  might  be  preserved  to  b«  buried 
with  her.  (Was  it  buried  with  her,  after  all  ?)  Bat  in  the  meantime  aho 
began  to  look  up  faintly,  to  have  some  heart  in  her  recovery,  some  hope  in 
her  life.  There  was  reviving  trust,  struggling  euceessfuUy  with  dcstpair  ifl 
her  pathetic  question  to  her  faithful  Sally. 

' '  Do  you  think  Lord  Robert  will  bo  able  to  boar  the  sight  of  me, 
Sally  ?  Ho  cared  so  much  for  my  looks ;  men  pnt  so  much  weight  on 
looks.  They  woi'o  all  tliat  ho  had  time  or  perhaps  inclination  to  see  ta 
me.  But  if  he  never  thought  of  Oxham,  and  yon  know  ho  wsa  too  noUt 
and  true  to  do  that,  don't  you  think  it  is  just  possible  t 
heed  my  looks,  and  care  only  for  mo — that  part  of  me  win 
liim  so?  " 

Lady  Stukely  was  ploased,  though  she  was  also  dubioos  and  Dorvoi 
Then  Lord  Robert  scut  a  courier  express  to  announce  that  lie  biul  ^il 
leave,  he  would  sail  in  a  few  days,  and  if  his  packet  were  n*  '  Ity 

the  enemy,  be  would  be  in  England  at  the  heels  of  his  messc.^..  . . .ir« 
February  was  ended.  But  as  he  mast  bo  oat  in  Spain  again  early  in 
April,  ho  urged  that  every  preparation  should  lie  th  '  '  '  "  "  .ni 
his  bride  ready  to  marry  on  a  moment's  warning,  au  • « 

wife  with  her  husband  on  his  campiugaiug. 

Lady  Stukely  and  Lady  Catherine  were  gone  with  tha  fir,-.,  i...*^^,  «. 
spring  to  Tanbridgo  WcUa  to  try  what  the  waters  would  do  tu  ntnevi 
the  desolation  of  disease,  as  people  hud  re- 
all  trivLd  and  all  fatal  coraplsiints  of  the  nti' 
cojuiumptiou,  gout,  atrophy,  creilit'mg  the  walen  with  : 
which  only  an  angel  troubling  them  could  hir 
Walls  out  of  ROaDon  was  as  irncid  n  lof^nlitv  a* 
of  a  111' 

Bxunmati  .  j  -    ■  ,,     ■■  ., ..  ..:  ...^  ............  . 

the  splendid  coaoh'tuid-idx,  twelvQ  best  men  and  tv\ 

of  Mends  and  heaps  of  llrery  of  t)u)  Omndijionbui  in,    JJat 
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ftXin  in  spring, — ^before  primroses  were  thick  ns  daisieg  on  every  gi'aflsy 
blue-bells  gemniiDg  each  diogle,  cuckoos  calling  in  the  Penshuret 
id  the  Erridgo  woods, — was  another  place  from  Tunbridgo  in  the 
Duiitj  of  aatnmn.  It  was  bare  as  its  hop  poles,  and  bleak  as  its 
BmiuoQ. 

Yol  marriage  was  never  so  abridged  of  joyous  honour  and  festivity,  | 
'  oven  80  clogged  with  drawbacks,  the  scene  of  it  was  never  so  nngeniul 
AS  to  prevent  its  being  the  one  marriage  in  the  world  to  its  own  parliculaf  ^ 
ide.     Let  it  bo  ever  so  shorn  and  spoiled,  it  will  servo  to  occupy  and 
iterest  her  in  its  details  for  days  and  weeks  beforehand.     This  peculiarly 
ainino  fascination  was  a  boon  to  Lad^'  Catherine,  above  all  at  the  data  I 
ben  Lord  Robert  announced  himself  as  near  as  Dover,  where  he  was  to  J 
eep  and  recruit  from  a  stormy  voyage,  purposing  to  post  to  Tunbridga 
Tells  so  as  to  reach  it  two  days  before  the  wedding-day,  and  one  day 
pforo  their    graces   of    Salop,   and   sundry   lords  and   ladies  Lutlrel, 
ivelliug  in  their  family  coach,  arrived  for  •ho  same  happy  event. 

Lady  Catherine  was  fain  to  tax  to  the  uttermost  her  slight  strengtli, 
ith  the  arrangement  of  pelisses  and  morning  gowns,  wraps,  mails,  tho 
roenring  of  the  special  license,  the  reading  of  the  marriage  settlement, 
bo  bridal  chariot,  the  hotels  where  it  was  to  stop,  the  accommodation  for 
Sally  Judd,  (how  Lady  Catherine  dung  to  Sally)  and  Lord  Robert's  | 
man  in  the  rumble,  tho  letters  which  were  to  be  written  to  Lady  Stukcly  ' 
om  ship-board,  and  in  the  moment  of  landing  in  a  foreign  city, — all  to 
capo  tho  thought  of  tlie  imminent  meeting  which  had  been  imagined 
,  every  woy  except  tho  one  way  in  which  it  came  a\K)ut,  and  longed  for 
the  longing  died  out  in  sick  reluctance. 

Bj  a  species  of  instinct  and  unspoken  sense  of  fitness,  such  ns  belongs 
a  sensitive  temperament.  Lady  Catherine  had  dressed  herself  for  the  1 
casiou  in  a  costume  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  Uiat  of  tho  soft 
ite  crape  and  shining  white  satin  hat  vs-ith  its  nodding  feather  in  which  ' 
had  danced  before  Lord  Robert  at  his  first  ball.     The  cold  spring  ' 
ids  and  her  feeble  health,  together  with  tho  hour  just  after  noon, 
Afforded  excuse  for  the  poor  young  womiin's  shrouding  her  defects  in  what 
_was  then  called  u  great  coat  of  dark  bottle-green  cloth,  trimmed  with 
Bck  for,  to  which  belonged  a  plaited  frill  tied  by  a  neckerchief  up  to 
8r  cars,  and  a  round  cap  drawn  down  to  her  nose.     In  this  guise  Lady  ' 
itberiue  looked  like  a  living  mummy  when  she  rose  cold  and  trembling  i 
tbc  sound  of  carriage  wheels  dashing  up  and  stopping  at  the  door, 
wly  Catherine  had  proffered  an  irresistible  request  to  her  grandmother  ' 
at  tho  interview  with  her  bridegroom  should  be  private.     Thus  alone 
■1 — not  hurrying  with  flying  feet  and  panting  broatli,  but 
to  the  floor  of  the  aKiiicial,  flimsy,  lodging-house  drawing- 
mm,  iAdy  Ciutliorino  beard  again  witli  sharpened,  stramed  sense,  after  i 
that  liad  come  and  gone,  his  voice  with  its  mellowness  ronglienedi 
anxiety  and  eagerness,  his  step  spmniug  tho  space   between   them,  I 
ntonndltig  and  drawing  nearer,  till  ho  burst  into  the  room — o  man  in  the 
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first  flush  of  manhood,  radiant  with  etrength,  powor,  grace,  warm 
passion,  all  tbo  moro  radiant,  as  it  Bccmcd,  for  the  glow  of  ngitation  iu 
which  he  presented  hinoself.  That  glow  of  agitation  blinded  Lord  IloUrt 
for  a  moment,  as  ho  sprang  forward  open  armed  to  the  solitary  shrinkiAg 
fignro.  Then  his  snn-bnrnt  colonr  waned  to  a  dusky  pallor,  his  ejcs 
opened  wide,  his  lips  dropped  apart  as  ho  stopped  short  for  a  second,  Uk« 
a  man  who  had  received  a  revelation  and  been  sionnod  and  confosod  b; 
it  as  by  a  staggering  blow,  before  ho  clasped  and  wrung  tha  diunp, 
Bhivciing  hands  extended  towards  him. 

"  Mj  Crodl  "  he  groaned,  "  I  did  not  think  it  had  bcon  so  bad  ai 
this." 

He  could  hare  bitten  his  tongao  out  the  next  moment  for  that  speech. 
It  had  escaped  him  unawares  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  man,  exactly  as  he  had  cried  out  on  that  automa  nigUt, 

I  "  By  George  !  I  shall  never  rest  till  I  have  secured  her  for  my  wife."  His 
was  no  unkindly,  thongh  neit]|er  was  it  a  self-contained,  delicately  sensi- 
tive nature. 

He  did  all  that  a  man  miserably  constrained  and  awkward,  at  the 
same  time  with  a  young  man's  restiveness  under  an  ntl<irly  sew  ' 
etrauge  experience  of  dismay  aud  angnish,  could  do  to  ctTaco  the  ri  c 
tion  of  the  words  from  the  blighted,  chill  woman  beside  him  dnring  Iho  tv»i 
of  the  Interview,  and  in  the  company  of  their  friends  iu  the  coorsd  of  the 
oTcning  and  the  following  day.  He  discussed  bis  plans  with  Tehemciit 
fluency,  he  galloped  furiously  through  the  spirit-stirring  narniti%'cs  of  tbo 
war,  and  still  he  was  able  to  enter  keenly  into  homo  news,  never  llaggiot; 
in  his  questions,  bitten  with  insatiable  curiosity  whether  it  referred  to 
chronic  riots  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  to  the  rebuilding  of  Corpct 
Garden  Theatre,  or  to  fresh  walking  feats  on  the  part  of  the  reiuiwned 
Captain  IJarclay.     He  kept  up  the  ball,  he  permitted  no  i'  paose 

cither  to  himself  or  his  neighbours,  no  moment  for  intolor^i  ^:aris«o 

aud  reflection.  He  was  hoarse  with  feverish  speaking ;  ho  was  dead  tired 
by  onaccustomcd  mental  effort. 

Ho  had  contrived  to  bo  even  wildly  gay.  uid  he  had  not  eueeoeilej 
in  deceiving,  not  to  say  himself,  but  Lady  Catherine,  or  any  lirinj; 
being  deeply  interested  in  the  drama,  after  it  was  too  Uti;  to  t(>tn<t. 
Above  all,  it  was  much  too  lato  for  the   bride,  who,   not«  ilhstaodic^ 

,  the  quick  ageing  of  the  tribalation  of  a  few  mouths,  wa<  still  a  timid, 
docile  young   woman   to  stand  fonvard   singly,   outmginfj   all    auth.vriif 
and   precedent,   and  break  off  the   man-ioge   with   oil  its  p. 
completed,  to  be  solemnited  within  twenty-four  '  T    ' 

I  could  not  tear  up  the  marriage  BoHJomontfl,  bnrn  t 
iu  dudj^eon  their  Graces  of  Salop  and  • 

oeeommodatffd  in  the  Kolop  coach,  and  s ; 

back  to  the  wars  from  which  ha  had  beeu  torn,  to  ! 
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blame,  niortificatioD,  and  rldicale  of  the  miserable  failure.  No,  however 
Lord  IIoIhtI  migbt  have  been  brought  to  welcome  the  release  had  he  boon 
folly  uiilightouud  aud  conTincod  at  au  earlier  stage  of  the  proceedings,  ho 
would  Dover  consent  to  accept  the  alternative  at  this  date.  Like  most 
hot-headed,  fdmple-hearted,  blustering  mrrn,  he  was  vain  and  arrogant,  and, 
lhoii({h  not  rendered  tbiu-skinned  by  excessive,  essential  refinement,  he 
%B  very  roach  alive  to  the  scorn  and  laughter  of  his  fellows.  He  bad 
itten  cbivalrouply  in  his  first  dim  glimpse  of  Lady  Catherine's  misfor- 
Inue.  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  call  out  every  man  who  should  suggest 
lii  lier  up.     If  she  gave  him  up  at  the  eleventh  hour  ho  would 

g;.  '  etb  and  prepare  to  fight  all  round  Iho  whole  world  whom  ho 

BUgpcctcd  of  grinning  aud  sneering  at  bis  discomfiture. 

No  final  breaking-olT  of  the  marriago  could  be  iu  those  days,  to  thoso 
{)«()plu — not  with  Lady  Catherine  cut  to  the  quick  with  her  pride — and  the 

Rung,  gr.icious,  kindly  girl  had,  without  knowing  it,  been  proud  in  her 
•n  way — laid  in  the  very  dust,  her  moral  nature  frozen  in  its  vitals.  The 
ptare  was  impossible,  though  the  Duke  of  Salop  was  moved  to  elevate 
!  chin,  let  fall  his  eyeglass,  aud  murmur  to  his  congenial  first-born, 
"  Heavens  I  whatji  pill  it  is  for  a  boy  like  poor  Bob  to  swallow,  though  ho 
has  Uxham  to  gild  the  pill."  Though  Lady  Stukely,  in  the  retirement  of 
kur  darkened  room  aud  groat  bod,  beat  her  bands  together  and  cried  weakly 
by  way  of  comforting  herself,  too,  out  of  the  treasure-house  of  her  experi- 
ruco  "  the  lad  was  a  fine  lad,  and  he  is  staunch,  at  least  he  will  not  rob  or 


t  my  Kitty." 


cnAPTEu  HI. 

The   Last   Mketino. 

'  cLiuif^c  of  gcjcno  and  the  climate  of  Poitu^jal  and  Spain  did  not 

suit  Latly  CalLorino.     The  crushed  and  wounded  woman  was  far  from 

popular  among  llio  half  Bohemian  military  sot  to  which,  while  morbidly 

bhriakiog  from  strangers,  she  was  introduced.     Even  the  pity  excited  by 

Ibo  a«d  story  written  on  her  young  face,  together  with  the  honour  due  to 

hcT  rank,  rapidly  passed  into  the  careless  contempt  which  coarse  minds 

•re  ftpt  to  feci  when  they  are  constrained  to  pity,  and  when,  at  the  samo 

time,  the  privileges  which  they  would  respect,  remain  unclaimed.     Lord 

Robert,  on  the  contrary,  was  exceedingly  popular  as  a  frank,  high-spirited 

TOOBi*  man,  who  had  kept  his  word  at  all  hazards,  and  the  skeleton  at 

;  wos  keenly  appreciated.     His  gentlemanlike  forbearance  with 

.  ..  ikuculiat'ities  was  loudly  commended,  while  the  avoidance  of  and 

/anco  to  Lady  Catherine,  which  underlay  the  iodulgeoce,  was  over- 


1  ual  consent,  and  quite  aa  much  by  hor  will  as  by 
Lord  Itobert'K,  Lady  Catherine  rotanied  with  Sally  Judd  to  England. 

♦a— i 
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Lady  Catherine  was  not  witlioat  a  call  of  daty  suimuoiiing  her  Lome, 
for  Lady  Stakely  was  on  her  death-bed,  the  lingerin J.',      '  "  '     '    'ly 

peaceful  death-bed,  in  all  the  centnries,  of  honest  c  jg 

reconciled  to  its  adversaries.  Lady  Catherine  waited  datifally  ami 
lovingly  by  the  bed  to  which,  day  and  night,  Bummer  and  winter,  camfl 
without  the  prospect  of  change  to  the  nged  woman,  save  the  great  ehaoge 
through  death  and  the  grave.  Like  all  such  watchers  by  such  lieds,  Lady 
Catherine  found  the  noise,  the  strife,  the  verj-  bitterness  of  life,  stilled  aod 
sweetened  in  the  half-solemn,  half-sweet,  wholly  hnman  and  familiar  calm- 
ness. Then  came  another  of  the  turning-points  in  Lady  Catherine's  lifb— 
one  of  those  tnrning-points  silent  in  proportion  to  their  importance,  and 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  better  left  in  silence. 

After  Lady  Stukely's  death  Lady  Catherine  began  to  cultivate  her  priri- 
leges,  duties  and  tastes,  languidly  and  fitfully  at  first,  always  more  steadily 
and  successfully.   These  duties  included  returning  to  society,  to  which  licr 
rank  and  fortune  gave  her  an  unforfeitcd  passport,  and  exchanging  ciriliti« 
with  the  Salop  family,  for  nothing  had  happened  which  eoulil  tegaUy 
dissolve  Lady  Ciitherino's  maniagc,  and  she  was  still  to  be  considered  ud 
coveted  by  Lord  Robert's  family  as  a  rich,  childless  wHo,  who,  if  Oxhan^ 
must  eventually  go,  back  to  a  Fortescne,  had  yet  enough  in  her  pow«r^^| 
render  desirable  the  bridging  over  the  gulf  of  incompatibility  between  M^ 
and  Lord  Robert. 

Lady  Catherine  improved  greatly  in  health  and  '    '  '         "  '■ct 

— she  was  still  under  five-and-tweuty — untU  she  att,  ul 

of  being  regarded  as  a  high-bred  example  in  the  right  ordering  of  a  great 
establishment,  a  judge  and  ally  in  the  church  services  usf'' '  '  '  to 
convert  the  hcathenness  of  the  land,  and  iu  the  elementary  sc  ch 

Hannah  More  was  employed  in  setting  a-going  to  inform  the  peopk't 
dense  ignorance,  in  cottage  aids,  in  simple  literature  and  art,  iloantit 
and  needle-work.  Lady  Catherine  took  younger  nnmiirriod  women  aaitt 
her  chaperonage  to  county  and  town  balls,  to  the  play,  to  an  a'l    '  ta 

archery  meeting — at  the  last  she  would  distribute  the  prizes  toi  .  la 

of  as  pleasant-looking  in  her  ladyhood  and  good-natoro,  in  spite  of  btf 
plainness.  She  resided  chiefly  at  her  own  country-house  of  Oxbam,  wbkli 
had  not  received  its  master.  There  Lady  Catherine's  rooms  ware  sot  onlj 
stately  but  cheerful  and  animated  with  their  pleasant  home  ami  conatry 
view,  with  her  birds,  her  pug,  her  Angola  cat,  her  plants,  her  bonlai,  W 
worsted  work.  These  rooms  were  us  dlfTurcot  as  possible  from  Ladj 
Catherine's  cheerless,  foreign  apartments —  *■  '<  void  of 

omamont — where  she  had  lodged  with  hci  .  .:\i  feir 

freezing,  goading  visits  of  ceritmony. 

For  outward  iutt-rtst,  at  Oxbam  Lwly  Cutburia«  hti''  i—'  '•"■■■"•'' 
hours  iu  general,  and  her  rector  in  particular:  her  [■ 
nn<1  '  '*,  old  UMU  aad  wuuuii 


thr 


ivmui. 


TIiDO  Torv  on.     Lady  Catbvrino  h«ard  tho  pabL'c  nowa  from 
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And  Ihe  ncwspopers.  Lord  Robert  was  marching  and  picqnetting  nnder 
suns  aud  rainy  moons,  reconnoitring  by  hedges  and  in  ditches, 
ig  on  chance  faro,  playing  his  part  in  bloody  battles  and  desperate 
asBaolts,  having  the  shine  taken  oat  of  the  man  as  well  as  out  of  his 
anifonu.  The  peace  of  181  i  came  and  the  allies  were  in  Paris  where  Lord 
Robert  tarried  with  other  disengaged  gentlemen.  Another  whirlwind 
broke  over  the  world  when  the  lion  was  loose  again,  and  the  destiny  of  a 
quarter  of  the  world  to  bo  settled  once  more.  The  battle  of  Waterloo 
fullowcd,  with  the  hurrying  of  frantic  couriers  oast  and  west,  north  and 
soalb,  to  RussLi,  Italj',  England  and  America,  and  with  one  little  quaintly, 
coldly  formal,  yet  familiar,  school-boy  note  to  Lady  Catherine  beginning 
••  Dear  Lady  Catherine,"  and  ending  "  Your  obedient  servant,  Robert 
lUttrel " — certifying  that  a  great  battle  had  been  fought  and  won, 
lace  was  about  to  be  established  at  last,  and  Lord  Robert  Lnttrel, 
whose  name  Lady  Catherine  bore,  was  among  the  ti-inmphant  survivors. 
A  throb  of  duty  and  dignity,  perhaps  born  of  discipline,  despatched  that 
letter;  a  throb  of  duty  and  dignity  acknowlcdg«d  it  fitly.  Nay,  more, 
Lord  Robert  was  safe  back  In  England  only  to  find  that  his  agent, 
having  indulged  freely  in  the  land  mania  and  other  manias  which 
collapsed  with  the  peace,  had  spent  tho  money  which  Lord  Robert,  not 
being  a  gambler  who  could  gamble  anywhere  and  at  any  odd  moment, 
had  been  too  continuonsly  and  busily  engaged  on  active  service  to  fail 
to  spare,  he  was  persuaded  to  apply  through  his  agent  and  his  wife's 
agent  for  help  from  Lady  Catherine  I  AVhy  not  ?  Ho  had  not  robbed — 
not  to  say  beaten  her — even  to  the  extent  marriage  might  have  permitted 
Lim  to  do.  Ho  had  not  wronged  her  wilfully.  Destiny  had  been  against 
them—  a  great  mutual  misfortune  had  separated  them — ho  tliought.  It 
was  true  that  ho  only  proposed  to  borrow  from  Lady  Catherine  n  loan 

which  she   would  have  been  heartily  welcome   from   him,  had  she 

aired  or  sought  It,  at  any  time  all  these  years. 

Lady  Catherine  did  not  hesitate  for  it  moment  over  this  request.  She 
wrote  a  generous  letter ;  she  sent  immediate  and  imperative  orders  to 
bor  agent  to  do  what  he  could  for  Lord  Robert  in  his  embarrassmonta 
Incurred  while  ho  was  serving  his  country. 

Lord  Robert's  circumstances  were  rightod,  and  more  years — a  decade, 
two  decades — slipped  by  rapidly,  as  the  years  gather  momentum  and 
ppocd,  in  multiplying,  till  they  reach  the  appointed  span  of  each  man  and 
woman.  During  tho  interval  Lord  Robert  and  liady  Catherine  had  not 
t  again  oven  in  public,  for  they  were  not  like  a  state  couple  compelled 
necessity  to  parailo  their  misery  and  make  a  mock  show  of  polite 
greetings  in  high  places 'and  thoroughiitrcs. 

Roth  li»x'd  mostly  in  tho  country  at  their  dilVerent  seals,  where  there 
were  seToral  shires  linked  together  to  form  a  barrier  between  them.  When 
the  l»dr  an<l  tho  gc'ulleuian  were  in  town,  naturally  they  were  in  ditrotcnt 
Kota.  They  beard  of  each  other — shyly — and  a  little  curiously;  Lord 
Robert  of  l^ady  Catlierine,  as  a  good  plain  woman,  who  might  have  grown 
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twaddling  and  bigoted  in  his  eyes,  but  who  coald  be  trusted  not  to  dii- 
grace  the  shred  of  connection  between  them ;   Lady  Cntherine  of  Lord 

I  Bobert,  as  roughened  and  louder  (since  even  a  Lord  Robert  may  roagben 
and  wax  louder  by  campaigning),  oflering  a  rude  version  of  a  lordly 
bearing — a  man  somewhat  given  to  violent  exercise  even  of  his  lawful 
power,  to  excesses  of  temper  in  public  and  private,  and  addicted  to  thons 
who  might  be  stigmatized  as  boon  companions  in  his  man's  fastness  of 
Chevington  Friars,  but  still  not  by  any  means  regarded  as  a  man  beyond 
the  pale  of  society  and  social  esteem.  Sometimes  comically  petty  details 
floated  to  the  husband  and  wife  of  their  respective  ways  and  doings  :  huw 
Lady  Catherine  would  not  cooseDt  to  adopt  a  wig,  bat  wore  her  own 
eilvering  hair  under  her  turban  or  cap ;  how  Lord  Robert  had  shown 
fiercest  grizzled  mutton-chop  whiskers  at  the  nearest  assizes  and 
ball ;  how  Lady  Catherine  had  founded  a  homo  for  incurables,  includiog 
the  bUnd  victims  of  smallpox ;  bow  I^ord  Robert  had  knocked  down  a 
refractory  postboy — to  be  sure  the  postboy  had  been  brutal  to  his  horses  as 
well  as  insolent  to  his  employer — and  after  teaching  the  man  a  lesson  in 
humanity  and  civihty,  Lord  Robert  had  promptly  administered  a  solatituu 
in  current  coin  of  the  realm. 

Then  there  came  a  time  when  Lord  Robert,  visiting  within  the  oouiily 

^  in  which  Oxham  was  situated,  and  hardened  by  long  immaoity  t»  s 
painful,  accidental  encounter,  ventured  to  follow  the  hunt  so  near  to  his 
wife's  gates,  that  when  he  was  budly  thrown,  hers  happened  to  bo  the 
nearest  house  within  several  miles. 

The  members  of  the  hunt  who  were  on  the  spot,  and  who  know  the 
gentleman  and  his  story,  consulted  together  and  fidgeted  a  good  d«al 
before  they  arranged  that  he  should  be  carried  to  Oxham.  They  did  not 
apprehend  the  fall  to  be  fatal,  though  ribs  were  broken  and  nnknows 
internal  injuries  loomed  in  the  background,  but  delay  and  snch  insnlficieal 
accommodation  as  any  of  the  neighbouring  farm-houses  could  afford,  might 
well  have  the  worst  consequences  in  the  case  of  a  heavy  elderly  man. 
whose  constitution  had  been  tried  by  active  foreign  service.  It  was  qnila 
within  men's  memories  how  the  late  Dnke  of  Dorset  had  mot  with 
bis  Occident  when  hunting  with  Lord  Powerscourt's  harriers  orw  in 
Ireland,  and  had  risen  without  assistance,  and  run  halfa-dozea  niit 
across  the  furrows  before  he  staggered  and  fell  to  rise  no  more. 

In  the  meantime  Lord  Robert  had  recovered  his  senses,  and  was  fit  U> 

I  be  told  what  was  the  most  likely  place  for  u  gcntlonian  hurt  on  the  LouU 
ing-field  to  be  taken  to,  and  could  enter  his  objections  if  his  aliinntiol 
from  his  wifo  were  of  snch  a  nniaro  that  h«  conld  not  seek  th<  x] 

her  roof  in  circumstances  whoa  a  man  would  not  Itirn  Ub  eu^ta^'  e  u<.>/ 
from  the  door. 

Lord  UuLerl  made  no  objection.     I  '.,1 

perhaps  ho  was  c.cinRcions  of  greater  i..j...  ij 

judffod  that  lui  might  ox  woll  diti  at  Uihuiu  (i 

a  ceiUiu  propriety  ia  ita  master  drawiiii;  ha  lm.t  UvHU  th«io,  thw  j 
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h»A  ncTcr  crossed  the  threshold  before.     Whatever  the  reason,  after  a 
Domcut's  thought,  Lord  Robert  gave  a  groff  consent  to  the  movement. 

Lndy  Catherine  was  from  home  for  the  day,  gone  to  superintend  her 
Brno  for  incurables,  when  the  anxious  group  with  Lord  Robert  on  men's 
liouldiTS  in  their  centre,  arrived,  but  the  servants  were  ready  to  do  the 
LoDOors  of  the  house  in  Lady  Cathorino'a  absence,  and  to  render  every 
sistance. 
Sally  Judd,  a  sagacious,  responsible  old  woman,  in  her  black  silk 
rn  and  white  silk  shawl,  was  forward  to  help  and  reliere  an  old  master 
Bcqnaintancc. 

Lord  Robert  recognised  Sally  as  she  plied  him  with  restoratives. 
"  Well,  how  ore  you  Sally  ?     How  has  the  world  gone  with  you  ?  "  he 
■quired  faintly,  not  proving  himself  abashed  or  overcome  by  more  than 
In  and  giddiness. 

"  Middling  well,  my  lord ;  but  I'm  main  sorry  that  you've  met  with 
js  toss,"  answered  Sally,  discreetly. 

'  The  old  man,"  was  her  verdict  when  she  turned  away,  "  I'll 
r*nt  his  conscience  feels  none  the  guiltier  nor  the  tenderer." 
Sally,  like  many  people,  confoimded  conscience  with  capacity  of 
eling,  and  then,  as  if  aware  of  her  injustice,  she  added  emphatically, 
^\Tiich  I  never  said  Lord  Robert  was  either  a  very  bad  man,  or  a  very 
bad  master,  but  he  was  found  wanting  when  he  had  to  deal  with  himself 
jd  my  lady,  as  they  were  pulled  up  and  brought  to  book  for  what  had 
rought  and  what  kep'  'cm  together ;  and  when  they  were  like  to  go  clean 
■  '  with  the  beggary  which  the  small-pox  had  left  behind  it  for 
■  m.  Lady  Catherine  has  lived  it  down,  and  grown  a  well-to-do 
Oman  again — why  shonld  she  not  ?  But  the  two  are  crossing  each 
lier's  paths  afresh  when — as  sure  as  I  ever  seed  it  in  a  man's  eyes — 
ere's  death  in  bis  path,  let  them  doctors  say  what  they  will.  Eh,  it 
mun  bo  no  less  than  death  that  sends  Lord  Robert  here  at  this  hour  of 
day.  What  will  my  lady  think  ?  daisy  me  knows  the  upshot !  " 
shed  Sally,  appealing  to  a  mysterious  and  yet  familiar  oracle. 
The  doctors,  soon  somninned,  saw  cause  to  dread  such  irreparable  evil 
at  they  did  not  dare  to  precipitate  matters  by  removing  Lord  Robert 
pm  the  couch  in  the  moming-room,  Lady  Catherine's  own  room,  to 
liich  he  had  been  first  taken  in  the  confusion  and  consternation.  There 
dozed  for  the  rest  of  the  short  autumn  day,  occasionally  roused  to  take 
',  -inijs  were  tried  by  the  assiduous  watchers,  occasionally  rousing 
ill  a  start  of  fitful  recollcclioa  to  the  scene  and  circamstanccs. 
torn  ditt'urent  this  room  was  from  other  rooms  he  recollected  I  Ho  was  so 
ad  of  animals  that  Uie  ruling  passion  strong  in  death  made  him  have  a 
pption  of  the  presence  of  Ludy  Catherine's  pots,  and  transported  bis 
V  iinagination  to  hor  ont-of-donr  favourites,  which  would  have 

en  L.^  aitcs  too,  or  brothers  and  sisters  to  his  favoiuitos.     He  had 

itertainvd  a  boyish  adminvti<m  for  bright  colours  and  pleasant  ontlinrs, 
bough  be  had  not  known  how,  in  amending  the  slifr,  bore  details  of  his 
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BiDgle-man's  house  at  CLevJngton  Friars,  to  put  ,ui  priicUL'c  the  UjU 
which  was  now  instinctively,  and  with  on  i^bscnce  of  the  reasoning  facnll), 
gratified.  "  By  George  I  it's  mce — I  have  not  seen  bo  nice  a  room  for  » 
long  time,"  he  muttered  gently.  In  one  of  his  waking  momenta  Lord 
Robert's  eyes  fell  on  the  handwriting  of  a  letter  lying  on  the  httle  Ubie 
dose  to  his  couch,  and  it  roused  him  with  a  sense  of  familiarity  with  lh» 
spider-legged  characters.  Barely  that  was  his  sister  Jane's  handwritiog  ? 
How  long  was  it  since  she  had  written  to  him  ?  Yot  be  and  Jenny  uwd 
to  be  good  fi-iends  long  ago.  In  his  selfish  bachelor  and  widower  hobiti 
ho  had  gi'own  out  of  knowledgo  of  the  old  place  and  the  old  people. 
Lady  Catherine  seemed  to  know  more  of  them  tbm  he  knew. 

Thus  life  and  consciousness  ebbed  and  flowed,  and  was  sinking  lower 
and  lower,  before  Lady  Catherine  at  Inst  returned  from  her  "  home,"  o&J 
wtis  told  of  who  had  been  brought  to  her  door,  and  in  what  etato  he  cum. 
After  a  great  cfibrt,  she  entered  the  room  where  he  lay,  while  the  doeton 
and  attendants  drew  off  to  the  farthest  window,  whispered  aod  ahruggei 
thoir  shoulders  impereeptibly^tbe  men  of  them  becauso  they  could  not 
allow  themselves  any  other  display  of  feeling  as  a  pendant  to  that  of  thd 
women,  who  shook  their  heads  and  wiped  their  eyes,  men  and  wama 
turning  their  backs  on  the  couple's  last  meeting,  to  bo  qnickly  sneoeed^ 
by  a  last  porting. 

A  final  flash  of  intelligence  sprang  Into  Lord  5°^'<^'^''s  eyes  with  L«dy 
Catherine's  presence,  and  enabled  him  to  t.ike  it  in,  in  its  cntirftie?s, 
for  a  brief  moment. 

Lady  Catherine  was  still  in  the  dimity  govn  and  garden  uv\ 
which  she  had  gone  on  her  accustomed  momLog  avocations.  11. 
was  simply  what  it  would  bu  iu  her  cofiln — a  face  deeply  scarred  ami 
blemished  by  small-pox,  but  the  blurrcdness  of  the  features,  tho  bkartii- 
Dcss  of  the  eyes,  tho  scantiness  of  the  hair,  wero  gooo  with  the  rceentness 
of  the  attack  aud  the  weak  health  which  had  helped  to  occofiion  them.  Ag) 
hud  Boftcued  tho  destruction  worked  by  disease  as  it  softens  most  dcstme- 
tious,  and,  like  tho  grey  lichens  and  mosses  which  cling  to  and  aarmoaut 
ruins,  Lady  Catherine's  white  hair  served  as  powder  to  touch  tenderly  uid 
even  to  crown  tho  ^^Teck  of  her  beauty.  Her  expression  had  passed  from  the 
iutaitivo  gladncBB,  and  then  tho  boundless  <'  •■>  tho  pcaeo 

ondfreedcim  of  the  old  woman  who  has  leni  .,  •  i^nd  with  U 

sulf- respect,  patience,  sympathy.  If  Lord  Robert  had  poesossod  the8lreu(;:th 
be  could  have  rubbed  his  eyes,  though  he  had  but  t,.    '    '    * 
to  recall  the  hopeless,  forlorn  girl  in  tho  uoglectod,  \i 
had  been  on  iutolerablo  oHenco  to  all  hia  porcoptious  when  ah«  bitd  b(«a 
out  with  him  iu  the  I'cuicsula. 

Lady  Catherine  finxcd  down  with  brimmint;  ores  and  qniveriii^  tip«  oa 
the  .  ■  -  ■  ....,• 

the 

breathing  becoming  always  more  labciarud  and  tt<irtvrotu. 
"  I  am  vMj,  v«iy  aanj  tor  jova  Hceidenl,  Lord  !U>l <n, 
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tromalooBly,  touching  him  lightly  in  token  of  reconciliation,  with  an  open, 
friendly,  shaking  old  ivory  hand. 

He  answered  her  irrelevantly,  and  with  a  groan. 

"  Lady  Catherine,"  he  said,  striving  to  keep  steady  the  heavy  eyes 
fixed  npon  her,  "  if  yon  had  been  spared  as  you  were  when  I  know  you 
first  (by  heavens  1  you  were  the  loveliest,  sweetest  creatnre),  you  would 
have  been  the  happiest  as  well  as  the  finest  woman  in  England." 

He  spoke  in  a  high  strained  key,  as  if  he  sought  to  make  her  believe 
so  much  in  their  mutual  justification. 

"  Ah  !  never  mind  ;  that  is  all  past,"  she  sighed,  hastily. 

"  Past,"  he  repeated  in  the  same  key ;  "  and  I  am  dead  beat,  but  I 
wish  that,  knowing  everything,  I  had  it  all  to  begin  and  do  over 
again." 

"  The  first  thing  that  you  have  to  do  over  again,  is  to  got  well  and  bo 
about  once  more." 

She  tried  to  speak  encouragingly  while  humouring  his  fancy. 

But  Lord  Robert  had  ceased  to  see  or  hear  her.  His  beginning  and 
doing  all  over  again  was  not'  to  be  in  this  world ! 


Formosa. 


FoKMOSA  Las  ever  hoen  fts  groat  an  objost  of  torror  to  tbo  eailort  of  tb« 
Cbiua  soas  as  was  Scrlla  to  the  Romans  of  old.  Lying  in  the  diroct  Ua« 
between  the  soulboni  and  nortbern  ports  of  Cbiua,  and  in  tbo  stornuot 
part  of  that  tj-phoon-tossed  ocean,  it  would,  under  anj  circnm$tJioc<«, 
present  dangers  to  navigators  of  no  ordinary  kind.  Bat  add  to  this  tlut 
tbo  distance  between  the  )-<land  and  the  mainland  leaves  little  or  n>)  f«a 
room  in  case  of  storm,  but  serves  only  as  a  funnel  to  collect  and  int^osiiy 
the  force  of  Uic  wind,  wliilo  tbo  cast  coast — ontside  which  Bailing  TtMcit 
are  compelled  to  pass — is  a  series  of  rnggod  heights,  withont  a  •iagU 
harbonr  of  any  kind,  and  is  inhabited  by  eavage  and  inhospitable  natiTD*, 
and  wo  have  a  picture  of  perils  scarcely  to  be  surpassed.  Daring  e«r 
seasons  of  the  year,  storms  arise  with  sudi  rapidity  and  vioIencD  that  1 
eastern  shore  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  hapless  junks  and 
whoso  crews  and  cargoes  aro  left  to  contend  with  the  fury  of  the  war 
and  tSo  oven  more  hostile  natives.  There  is  rt^ason  to  fear  that  tlM 
sailors  of  mora  than  one  English  vessel  have  fallen  victinas  to  tho  tvngftj 
of  tbo  aborigines,  who  have  uniformly  treated  in  tho  same  mereikM 
fashion  tho  survivors  from  Cbiocse  and  Japanese  jocks.  CoixUal 
representations  on  tbo  subject  have  been  made  by  tbo  Mikado's  Go- 
vornment  to  tbo  Court  of  Peking,  and  tbo  murder  of  lifly  Japan 
sailors,  who  were  shipwrecked  last  year  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
island,  was  made  an  important  point  by  tbo  Embassy  despatched 
year  to  the  Chinese  capital.  As  is  usual  when  complainta  aro  inaik 
at  Peking  of  tbo  behaviour  of  natives  in  outlying  districts,  the  T«iiag>li- 
Yaiunn  bhcltorcd  themsdvcs  behind  tbo  excuse  that  the  native  tribe*  fa 
Formosa  were  virtually  beyond  their  jariadictiou,  and  that  thi - 
though  they  abhorred  the  deed  that  had  been  committed,  they  were  .;>i.- 
anable  to  inflict  punishment  for  it.  Somewhat  to  their  sarpriito.  thi 
Mikado's    Government   replied    that,    if   that    was   so,    i  ■■! 

to  take  tho  luw  into  their  own  bands;  and,  with  Ihut  t :     ^  J 

lately  characterised  Japanoso  movomonts,  an  expedition  waa  fitted  oat| 
and  bos  already  landed  in  the  incriminated  district.     Row  tho  ^    "  — " 
end  it  is  diiCcult  to  say;  but   at  present   the  disp'-tiiliim   •. 
majority  of  tbo  native  tribes,  and  by  thn  Chinese  ins  been  i 

ridcdiy  favnuroble  to  tho  iiivudors.     The  fact  of  thi.:  . .., i.iu  ! 

itntt  trial  of  the  new  military  nyfltem  and  weapons  reiHintly  ailopL 
ittacso  has  sttmctod  considerable  alteulion  to  it  ia  liaropi 
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naali  will  bo  watched  wilb  cariosity.  On  this  occasiou  wo  do  not  intend 
to  concern  oarselves  with  Iho  present  warlike  ospoct  of  aOairs,  but  rather 
to  take  advaiilai{o  of  the  interciit  thus  excited  iu  Formosit  to  give  soma 
idea  of  its  position,  ita  iuhabitniits,  and  its  products. 

Bilnutcd  at  a  distance  of  about  eighty  or  ninety  niiloa  from  the  m.iin- 
,  its  highest  mountains  can  bo  easily  recognised  from  the  uoighbonring 
t  of  the  province  of  Fuhkoon.  Ita  discovery,  therefore,  by  the 
ese  must  have  been  contemporary  with  the  first  gaze  directed  sea- 
s  on  a  clear  day  by  any  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  districts  about 
loy  or  Foochow.  And  so,  when  Chinese  historians  assert  that  its 
existence  first  became  known  to  their  ancestors  in  the  year  1480,  they 
ably  moan  that  at  that  date  emigrants  from  the  mainland  gained  that 
g  on  the  island  which  they  have  never  relinquished,  and  which  has 
developed  into  a  system  of  constant  encroachment,  by  which  the 
country  has  inch  by  inch  passed  from  the  ownership  of  the  natives 
the  hands  of  the  iutrnders.  At  all  events,  when  the  Japanese,  two 
lOries  later,  attempted  to  establish  a  colony  in  the  island,  they  found 
a  Chinese  population  sufficiently  numerous  to  bo  formidable,  and 
I,  by  the  support  they  gave  Ui  the  natives,  succeeded  iu  driving  olT 
now  bidders  for  the  sulphur  mines  and  camphor  trees  of  Formosa. 
it  the  Dutch,  who  arrived  olT  the  coast  in  1G31,  they  wore  not  so 
isful ;  and,  for  a  time,  the  European  invaders  were  ablo  to  boast  of 
lony  which  threatened  to  compete  with  Macao  for  the  carrj'ing  trade 
eeu  China  and  the  West.  Dutch  priests  proselytised  the  mtiives, 
h  engineers  built  forts  and  entrenchments,  and  Dutch  mcrchanti) 
langcd  tlie  products  of  tho  inland  for  the  merchandise  of  Europe  uud 
>a.  Then  followed  events  of  a  natare  which  belongs  i)cculiarly 
East.  It  chanced  that  near  Amoj  there  lived  a  Chinese  tailor, 
ojunftd  Iiiuorn,  who,  being  of  an  adventurous  tnrn  of  mmd,  launched  into 
eammorcial  gpeculntions  at  Macao,  and,  finding  profit  in  the  foreign  trade, 
the  Dutch  iu  Formosa,  and  waxed  fat  on  the  result.  Having  in 
way  acquired  considerable  wealth,  he  settled  in  Japan  for  a  time,  and 
increased  in  riches  to  such  an  extent  that  liis  Hoot  was  said  to 
ibor  throe  thousand  sail.  With  this  force  at  his  bock  the  quondam 
was  seized  with  a  desire  for  empire.  lie  turned  his  plonghshores 
swords,  and  converted  his  merchant  fleet  into  a  piratical  flotilla.  For 
a  time  Le  paralysed  the  trade  of  Southern  China,  and  subsequently — by 
Baefuis  of  some  subtle  diplomacy  accompanied  by  a  display  of  force — 
possession  of  the  province  of  Fah-keen.  But  he  was  destined  to 
to  the  net  he  had  sot  for  others.  At  an  evil  moment  he  determined 
t  P<:ktng,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  the  recognition  of  the  nsw  Tartar 
Ly  fur  his  indepon<k'nt  kingdom  ;  but  scarcely  had  ho  set  foot  in  the 
when  be  was  sbizcd  and  cast  into  prison  as  a  rebel. 

''  '    '       .  who  on  the  forced  retirement  of  Iquorn  took  pos- 
Lioritod  a  full  shore  of  his  father's  love  of  predatory 
reatare;  end,  having  leoml  by  experience  the  extreme  diCicaJty  of 
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gaining  a  secnro  footing  on  the  mainlaod,  Bailed  for  Fonnosn  and  ■■ 
nounccd  his  intention  of  establishing  a  kingdom  for  bimself  ou  that  ialaMP 
The  Dutch  resisted  his  landing,  bat  inefTectnally ;  and,  in  1601,  thej 
were  driven  out  by  the  invader.     In  the  course  of  the  '  ' '  -  ifl 

expedition  ■was  sent  out  from  Holland  to  recover  the  lost  ■        .  V 

floating  castles  "  were  ignominionsly  defeated  by  the  junks  of  the  pirate, 
who  died  king  of  Formosa.  Kis  son  and  successor,  bowovor,  fkiled  to 
keep  what  his  father  had  won ;  and,  in  1683,  the  island  finally  fell  again 
niidcr  Chinese  rule.  Although  occupying  on  area  nearly  aa  large  aa  thit 
of  Denmark,  Formosa  is  reckoned  only  as  a  Prefecture,  and  ifl  plaetd 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Viceroy  of  Fab-keen.  The  "  Great  Bay," 
as  the  name  Taiwan — given  by  the  Chinese  to  the  island  from  its  ahap« — 
signifies,  has  always  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  to  the  vico-rogal  GoTcnw 
ment.  Though  nominally  under  Chinese  jurisdiction  from  north  to  soath 
and  from  east  to  west,  the  mouutain  districts  arc  still  held  by  th«  natin 
tribes,  who  administer  their  own  laws,  and  who  refuse  to  aokaowU4gl 
fealty  to  the  Tartar  race.  On  the  level  country  the  Chinese  uni 
have  established  tbomsolvos  ;  the  deputies  of  the  Viceroy  hold  sway, 
the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction  are  perfectly  well  understood,  vtA  m 
clearly  defined,  for  the  most  part,  by  some  natural  boandar^  sack  as  a 
stream  or  a  range  of  hills.  Across  this  no  Chinaman  dnrs  ventnro,  nalsM 
ho  be  provided  with  a  pass  from  the  neighbouring  native  chieltain ;  aal 
the  mouutaincers,  having  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  encroaching  teudcoeisi 
of  the  colonists,  seldom  encourage  them  to  cross  the  t>or(l«r.  Ilo«^y 
speaking,  it  may  bo  said  that  the  range  of  monntaius  which  mas  frtm 
north  to  south,  dividing  the  island  into  two  parts,  forms  the  boandnj 
between  the  possessions  of  the  native  tribes  and  of  th«  ChinoM  Qovtn- 
ment ;  the  latter  holding  sovereignty  over  the  plains  which  streteh  ttom 
the  mountains  westward  to  tho  sea,  and  the  former  maintnining  Uiair 
positions  in  the  wild  mountain  tracts  which  separate  the  backbon«  of  Iba 
island  from  tho  rocky  shore  of  the  eastern  coast. 

From  the  days  of  Candidins  and  David  Wright,  in  the  eoTenUiett 
century,  down  to  tho  present  time,  few  foi  '  '  '''  na{M 

tbo  mountain  fastnesses  of  tho  Formosau  ,  -emaU 

to  do  80  are  very  small,  and  tho  danger  of  venturing  among  them  is  ctm- 
siderablo.  Of  trade  there  is  none,  and  tho  jealousy  with  which  tboy  titw 
the  presence  of  foreigners  serves  to  jsurrouud  a  sojourn  among  them  vitb 
a  considerable  amount  of  risk.  Who  they  ore  and  wbeuco  tbey  cAiaa  if  a 
disputed  point;  but  it  is  plain  that  there  is  no  aflinity  of  rase  L>;tTMS 
them  and  the  Chinese.  Their  featareit  tat  more  prominent,  a 
resemble  much  more  nearly  th<i  JT  '  "  "  "  ""'.rtar  iui|{Liioun, 
Similnritios  hiivc  olso  been  disco vorei  U  wpokra  »vrfvf 

thorn  and  those  employed  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.     '1"  j, 

therefore,  that  they  nro,  equally  with  tho  Lolos  of  Borai.! „.        m- 

t«Zia  of  Cltina,  an  oflkhoot  from  tho  ]SIiilny  tttodu    At  Ifav  prr»<ir>  -.i— 
thoy  are  divided  into  seroral  triboe,  each  speakiDf;  a  dialoot  of  its  om. 
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and  oach  maintainiDg  a  separato  political  system.  Thoj  aro  almost 
obsolate  strangirrs  to  reading  and  writing,  and  the  only  manuscripts  which 
they  are  known  to  possess  urd  some  serawling  European  letters,  which  aro 
preserved  by  a  tribe  professing  to  bo  descended  from  the  early  Datch 
settlers  on  the  island,  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  aathenticity  of  the 
tradition.  The  religion  they  profess  takes  the  form  uf  the  grossest 
materialism.  They  believe  that  the  world  is  governed  by  a  good  and  an 
evil  spirit,  each  of  whom  is  constantly  striving  for  the  mastery  ;  and  that 
both  aro  to  bo  propitiated  by  presonts  and  sacrilice.  The  priesthood  is 
monopolised  by  women,  who  combine  fortune-telling  with  their  sacerdotal 
duties,  and  who  eiercise  supremo  power  over  their  votaries  by  Ixading  on 
their  superstitious  fancies,  at  the  same  time  that  they  retain  their  hold 
over  their  affections  by  encouraging  them,  in  the  names  of  their  gods,  to 
give  fall  vent  to  their  passions.  Those  priestesses — or  Inibn,  as  they  aro 
called — are  consulted  as  oracles  when  any  warlike  expedition  or  nnder- 
takiog  of  any  magnitude  is  in  contemplation,  and  a  still  further  token 
from  the  gods  is  looked  for  in  the  movements  of  the  bird  Aidak.  IS  troops 
moot  an  AUlnli  with  a  worm  in  its  mouth,  they  go  forward  confident  of 
■victory ;  bnt  should  it  cross  their  path,  or  fly  from  them,  they  consider  it 
as  a  warning  not  to  be  disregarded,  and  they  accordingly  return  every 
man  to  his  dwelling. 

Like  the  Mian-tsze,  the  Formosans  delight  in  open-air  feasts  and 
tr:  '  iiigs,  and,  during  the  nine  great  festivals  of  the  year,  all  work 

in  ^  ;.'d  and  the  people  one  and  all  sit  down  to  dance  and  to  play — 
and,  it  mast  be  added,  to  drink.  As  the  feasting  proceeds  the  meetings 
lieeomo,  especially  at  the  Venus  fetes,  scenes  of  the  lowest  debaucheries ; 
■dl  decency  is  laid  aside,  and  tho  people,  led  by  their  priestesses,  give 
themselves  np  to  every  form  of  sensual  enjoyment.  The  marriage  tie  is 
as  loosely  made  as  it  is  easily  dissolved.  The  young  swain,  who,  by  an 
onwritten  law,  must  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty.one,  having  made 
a  choice  of  a  lady-love,  serenades  her  ;  and  she,  if  she  favours  his  suit, 
allows  herself  to  be  enticed  by  his  mnsic  into  his  company.  He  then 
iieods  certain  presents,  varying  in  value  according  to  the  resources  at  his 
command,  to  tho  lady's  parents,  a  day  is  fixed  for  tho  wedding,  and  tho 
happy  pair — having  poured  out  libations  to  Heaven  and  Earth — become 
man  and  wife.  But,  by  a  curious  perversion  of  tho  laws  of  nature,  from  tho 
day  of  Ijis  marriage  until  he  reaches  tho  ago  of  forty  the  husband  is  not 
pefrmiited  openly  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  wife.  Only  by  stealth  and  at 
night  is  he  alluwrd  to  visit  her,  at  her  father's  house  ;  and  daylight  is  the 
signal  fur  h'ln  departure.  During  this  or  any  future  lime  the  merest 
qnanel,  however  slight,  is  frequently  made  the  excuse  for  a  divorce  ;  and, 
if  it  should  Ik)  proved  thut  tlie  wife  is  tho  provoking  cause  of  the  dispute, 
the  hniiband  has  a  right  to  claim  from  her  parents  the  presents  he  gave 
them  at  his  betrothal.  This  licence  of  divorce  is  freely  used,  and  it  often 
bajtpttU  that  a  man  marries  and  divorces  several  wives  in  a  single  year. 
The  ctHs  arising  from  this  frco-and-easy  state  of  things  aro  somewhat 
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miligatod  b}'  a  law  which  provides  that  no  child  born  before  iU  moihM 
has  reached  the  age  of  thirty-seven  Bholl  be  allowed  to  live.  ^1 

In  their  style  of  dress  the  Formosans  strongly  resemble  the  UnUn. 
Id  all  bat  the  cold  weather  the  men  wear  only  a  cloth  round  their  loiiu, 
and  the  women  a  short  petticoat.  The  latter  are  fond  of  decking  thtir 
hair  with  flowers,  and  their  ears  with  rings.  Both  sexes  appear  to  U 
proof  against  the  extremes  of  temperature,  and  their  habit  of  bathing  ia 
cold  water  all  the  year  round  is  made  the  subject  of  remark  and  ridicolt 
by  Chinese  writers.  That  they  are  a  remarkably  healthy  people  i^  cer- 
tain ;  and,  possibly,  the  complete  absence  of  doctors  and  the  popular  mode  of 
treating  the  sick  account  for  the  disappearance  of  any  stray  weakly  rati 
from  among  them.  If  a  man  is  ill,  his  affectionate  friends,  instead  of 
attempting  at  all  hazards  to  save  his  life,  adopt  the  kill-or-eure  renudj  of 
hanging  him  up  by  his  neck  to  a  beam — which  measure,  accompoaied  bj 
the  shock  of  being  suddenly  let  down  by  the  run,  is  believed  to  poMMi 
particular  curative  qualities  for  those  who  are  strong  enough  to  BurriTs 
the  dose.  If  the  patient  should  die,  his  body  is  placed  in  the  open  aii 
on  a  raised  stretcher,  and  is  there  left  to  bleach  in  the  sun  until  it  be- 
comes dried  up  and  mummified,  when  it  is  buried  in  the  honso  which 
had  been  his  home  when  alivo.  From  the  time  of  the  death  nottl  Uw 
burial,  a  wnke  is  kept  up  round  the  body  by  the  friends  with  th«  hind 
mourners  and  the  Inihu.  Dancing,  singing,  weeping,  drinking,  and  i 
form  the  programme  of  the  ghastly  entertainment ;  and,  if  report  i 
truly,  no  Venus  feast  witnesses  more  disgusting  orgies  than  do  thew 
satumalias. 

Li\'ing  from  hand  to  mouth,  as  do  the  aborigines,  it  is  certiunly  Dfit 
due  to  their  exertions  that  Formosa  is  known  as  the  granary  of  Cbii 
But  there,  as  elsewhere,  the  Chinese  colonists  display  their  L&stine 
industry.  On  every  available  piece  of  land  within  their  borders  fields  of 
rico  and  sup^ar  are  carefully  cultivated,  and   recompense  tbi-  '   -  ?it 

yielding  Ihom  coDsUint  and  abund.iut  crops.     These  alono,  in  to 

such  products  as  jute,  grass-cloth,  fibre,  rice-paper,  and  rattans,  wooM 
mako  the  island  a  valuable  possession  ;  but  for  mor(^  procions,  iu  the  cjet 
of  the  Chinese  chancellor  of  the  excliequer,  aru  the  sulphur  and  tbs 
camphor  which  are  obtained  from  the  mines  and  the  monntaitis  of 
inland,  and  which  aro  claimed  by  the  Government  as  erovrn  mono 
In  the  north-western  portion  of  the  island  sulphur  mines  aro  freqaeotly 
mot  with,  present!:      '    ''  ' '  ' ,  iu  the  oil;  l>>-«uliful  eceoBj. 

Mr.  Swinhoo,  in  i  ''.thus  <J  :ho  aspoet  of  cue 

he  visited  : — "  The  sulpbur  mine, '  be  says,  "  appeared  at  a  dintanoc  lib 
n  canker  on  the  side  of  the  gross- ciivcred  hill,  which  was  fresh  and  fftwtm 
everywhere  except  in  the  immodiate  vicinity  uf  the  mine.  Th«  bnai 
sn'  Nnre  a  pall  '  iw  ufl 

rvii .  ■      i  JUS  necf  ...1  ia 

Jots  with  groat  noiso  and  forM,  like  the  steam  from  the  •«' 
•  higb-prossure  osgiue;  in  otlior  spots  small  pools  of  piw  iiuc^iu 
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bubbling.  At  the  bottom  of  the  barren  ravine  rippled  a  fonl  rivnlet, 
carrying  off  the  snlphnrons  oozings  from  the  gronnd.  Within  and  round 
about  this  holloir  the  earth  under  foot  crumbled  and  groaned,  and  the  air 
was  80  saturated  with  the  exhalations  of  sulphur  as  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely noisome,  and  deBtmctive  to  insect  life  especially,  of  which  we 
saw  abundant  proof  in  the  numerous  remains  of  beetles  and  butterflies 
scattered  around."  When  taken  from  the  mine  the  sulphur  is  boiled  in 
iron  boilers  until  the  slate-like  mineral  assumes  -a  treacle-like  consistency. 
This  is  constantly  stirred  until  every  impurity  is  separated  from  the  sul- 
phur, which  is  then  ladled  out  into  wooden  tubs  shaped  like  sugar-loaves. 
In  these  it  is  left  to  cool,  and  the  conical  cake  is  freed  fr  jm  the  tub  by 
the  simple  process  of  knocking  out  the  bottom  thereof. 

As  the  gigantic  laurels  from  which  the  camphor  is  obtained  are  found 
only  on  the  mountains  in  the  possession  of  the  aborigines,  the  acquisition 
of  a  constant  supply  is  somewhat  difficult.  Only  from  those  tribes  which 
are  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Chinese  can  leave  be  obtained  to  cut  down 
the  trees.  With  such,  a  present  given  to  the  chief  gains,  as  a  rule,  the 
required  permission.  The  Chinese  woodman  then  makes  a  choice  of  the 
trees  which  appear  to  be  well  supplied  with  sap,  and,  having  felled 
them,  he  keeps  the  best  parts  for  timber  and  reserves  the  remainder 
for  the  iron  boiling  pots,  by  means  of  which  is  evolved  the  sublimated 
vapour  which  yields  the  camphor.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tamsuy 
alone  800,000  lbs.  of  this  valuable  commodity  are  produced  annually. 
Petroleum  also  adds  to  the  riches  of  the  island,  which,  both  from  its 
natural  and  artificial  products,  is  well  worthy  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  to  obtain,  and  on  the  part  of  China  to  defend. 
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No.  IX.— CiuBiiB's  Poetry. 

It  is  nearly  a  contniy  since  Georgo  Crobbe,  then  a  yonng  tnsn  <f 
five- and- twenty,  put  three  pounds  in  bis  pocket  and  started  from  bis 
native  town  of  Aldborough  with  a  box  of  clothes  and  n  case  of  sorgical 
instruments  to  make  bis  fortune  in  Ijondon.  Few  men  have  attempted 
that  odvcntm-o  with  less  promising  prospects.  Any  sensible  advisor  would 
have  told  him  to  prefer  starvation  in  his  native  villiige  to  starration  in  tht 
back  lanes  of  London.  The  adviser  would,  perhaps,  have  been  rvxii, 
but  would  not  have  been  confuted  by  Crabbe's  good  fortune.  W«  ihoald 
still  recommend  a  youth  not  to  jump  into  a  river,  though,  of  a  tbonMad 
■who  try  the  experiment  one  may  happen  to  be  rescued  by  a  benoralenl 
millionniro,  and  be  put  in  the  rond  to  fortune.  The  chances  against  Cnbbe 
were  enormous.  Literature,  considered  as  a  trade,  is  a  good  deal  hMdt 
at  the  present  daj'  than  it  was  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and 
yet  anyone  who  has  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  failures  to  the  roe- 
ccBses,  would  be  more  apt  to  quote  Cbatterton  tlian  Crabbe  as  a  preeedeBl 
for  youthful  aspirants.  Crabbe,  indeed,  might  say  for  liimself  that  Utfra- 
turo  was  the  only  path  open  to  him.  His  father  was  collector  of  salt  dotiei 
at  Aldborough,  a  position,  as  one  may  imagine,  of  no  very  great  emoloffle&L 
He  had,  however,  given  his  son  the  chance  of  acquiring  a  smattering  <i 
"  scholarship,"  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  used  by  the  leas  edaeated 
lower  classes.      To  the  slender  store  of  lean  "   in   a 

country  school,  the  lad  managed  to  add  such  n;  ;  a>  coald' 

picked  up  during  an  apprenticeship  in  an  apothecary's  chop,  Witb  this 
provision  of  knowledge  he  tried  to  obtain  practice  in  his  nativo  tovn.  Ue 
failed  to  get  any  patients  of  the  paying  variety.  Crabbe  ira«  damtf 
and  absent-minded  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Ho  hoJ,  moreover,  a  tasU  hr 
botany,  and  the  shrewd  inhabitants  of  Aldborough,  with  that  pifp»e 
tendency  to  draw  inferences  which  is  characteristic  of  p«oplo  who  etaod 
reason,  orgaod  that  as  he  picked  up  his  ^      . '  "      '  '  iiea  bo  oo^^ 

to  sell  the  mediciufS  presumably  compoui  nothing.    In 

one   way  or  other,  poor  Crabbo  had  sunk  to  the  rcrgo  of  di^slrois.    Of 

coarse,  under  these  circumstaueus,  ha  huJ  f;''-"  '"  '■■■■•  -'■■'<  -yi 

himself  at  tbo  a^o  of  eighteen  to  a  yonug  lady.  it- 

self.   «'  ^ha 

in  v«r£<  coiJtia 
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Wfielte's  ifii'jazine.    My  Mira,  flaid  Iho  young  surgeon  in  a  style  wliich 
must  have  been  rntbor  antiquatod  even  in  AldborougU — 
M^  Mint,  shcpticrilK,  \»  as  fair 

As  tTlvau  nyiiipha  who  haunt  tlio  vale  ; 
As  svlplu  who  dwell  in  purest  air, 
As  faj'S  who  skim  the  duikjr  dnlo. 

Moreover,  he  won  a  priM  for  a  poem  on  Hope,  and  composed  an 
"  Allogoricftl  Fable  "  and  a  pieco  called  "  Tbo  Atbeist  Reclaimed;"  and, 
in  abort,  added  plonlifuUy  to  the  vast  rubbisb-be;ip  of  old-world  verses, 
DOW  decayed  bfyoud  tbo  industry  of  tlio  inost  porsovoring  of  Dtyasdnsts. 
Nay,  lie  even  Bueoeedcd  by  somo  mystcrions  means  in  getting  one  of 
Lis  poems  pnlilishcd  separately.  It  was  called  "  Inebriety,"  and  was  an 
imitation  of  Pope.     Hero  is  a  couplet  by  way  of  sample  : — 

CUmmpa^ic  the  cnunicr  liriiiks  the  S|ilccn  to  l'ha^o, 
The  coh/ncl  IJiirgunily  nml  Port  his  Grace. 

Prom  tho  satirical  the  poet  diverges  into  the  mock  beroic : 

Sec  Inchricty  !  her  wnnd  she  wave?, 

Auil  lo  !  herpnlc,  nnil  lo  I  her  pnr)>lc  gliivcs. 

Tho  interstices  of  tho  box  of  clolbing  which  went  with  him  from 
Aldborough  to  London  were  doubtless  crammed  with  much  wasto 
paper  scribbled  over  with  those  feeble  echoes  of  Pope's  Satires,  and  with 
appeals  to  nymphs,  muses,  and  shepherds.  Crabbo  was  one  of  those 
men  who  are  born  a  generation  after  their  natural  epoch,  and  was  as  little 
accessible  to  the  change  of  fashion  in  poetry  as  in  costnme.  'When, 
iLeruforo,  ho  finally  resolved  to  hazard  big  own  fate  and  Mira's  upon  tho 
rosnlta  of  his  London  adventure,  tho  literary  goods  at  his  disposal  were 
already  somewhat  musty  in  character.  Tho  year  1780,  in  which  ho 
reached  London,  marks  the  vety  nadir  of  English  poetry.  From  tho 
days  of  F-lizabeth  to  our  own  there  has  never  been  so  absolutely  barren  a 
period.  People*  had  become  fairly  tired  of  the  jiuglo  of  Pope's  imita- 
tors, and  the  new  em  had  not  dawned.  Goldsmith  and  Gray,  both 
recently  dead,  serve  to  illustrate  the  condition  in  which  tbo  most  exqnisit*] 
polish  and  rcfluemeijl  of  language  has  been  developed  until  there  is  a 
danger  of  sterility,  Tho  "  Elegy  "  and  the  "  Deserted  Village  "  are 
inimitable  poems :  but  we  feel  that  the  intellectual  ilbre  of  the  poets  has 
beeome  dangerously  delicate.  The  critical  faculty  could  not  bu  stimulated 
farther  without  destroying  all  Bponlancous  impulse.  Tbo  reaction  to  a 
moro  masculine  and  passionate  school  was  imminent ;  and  if  the  excellent 
Crabbe  could  have  put  into  his  box  a  few  of  Burns's  lyrics,  or  even  a  copy  of 
Cowpor's  "  Task,"  one  might  have  angnrcd  better  for  his  prospects.  But 
what  chance  was  there  for  a  man  who  could  still  be  contentedly  invoking  the 
miuen-  echoes  of  Popo'scoupltts?  How  could 

ha  exi-i'  ...    ^ ,ij3  of  a  generation  which  was  already 

baginniug  to  hearo  and  stir  with  a  longing  for  soma  freah  excitement  t 
For  a  year  the  fiite  which  has  orortakon  bo  many  rash  litarary  adveatorera 
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pcemoii  to  bo  approaching  steadily.     Ono  tempororj-glsn;  nfl 

cheered  bim  for  a  time.     He  persuaded  an  cnierprisiDg  j' mg 

out  a  poem  called  "  The  Candidate,"  which  had  some  faint  socecM^ 
thonph  ridiculed  by  the  reviewfrs.  Unlucliily  the  publisher  bocam« 
bnukiupt  and  Crabbc  wns  thrown  upon  his  rcsoai'ccs — Ibo  poor  three 
])oiiuds  nod  box  of  eurglcal  instrumenla  aforesaid.  How  he  muDRgcd  to 
liold  out  for  a  i'far  is  a  mysterj-.  It  was  lucky  for  him,  as  he  mtiiM.ta*, 
(hat  bo  had  never  heard  of  the  fnte  of  Chattcrton,  who  had  poisoned 
himself  just  ten  yrara  before.  A  .Journal  which  ho  wrotd  for  Mbra  is 
pnblished  io  bis  Life,  and  gives  an  account  of  his  feelings  daring  thred 
months  of  his  cruel  probation.  He  applies  for  a  situation  aa  amanaeuii 
oficrod  in  an  advertisement,  and  comforts  himself  on  failing  with  lite 
reflection  that  llic  advertiser  was  probably  a  sharper.  He  writes  piteous 
letters  to  publitthers  and  gets,  of  course,  the  stereotyped  reply  wilh  which 
the  most  amiable  of  publishers  must  damp  the  ardour  of  aspiring  gcniiu. 
The  diciappointmeut  is  not  much  softened  by  the  pablisher's  statement 
that  "he  does  not  me.in  by  this  to  insinuate  any  wont  of  merit  in  tha 
poem,  but  rather  a  want  of  attention  in  the  public."  Bit  by  bit  bis 
surgical  instruments  go  to  the  pawnbroker.  When  one  pabli^hor  tcod* 
his  polite  refusal  poor  Crabbe  has  only  sispenco-furthing  in  the  world, 
which,  bj'  the  purchase  of  a  pint  of  porter,  is  redncod  to  fourpene»-Ialf- 
penny.  The  exchequer  fills  again  by  the  disappearance  of  bis  wardroht! 
and  his  watch  ;  but  ebbs  under  a  now  temptation.  He  bays  somo  odd 
volnmes  of  Dryden  for  three-and-sixpcnco,  aind  on  coming  home  t«aM  Uf 
only  coat,  which  he  manages  to  patch  tolerably  with  a  borrowed  Deed]* 
and  thread,  pretending,  with  a  pathetic  shift,  that  they  are  re(]ttlT««l  to 
stitch  together  manuscripts  instead  of  broadcloth.  And  so  for  a  year  the  wolf 
creeps  nearer  to  tho  duor,  whilst  Crabbe  gallantly  keeps  np  appooraaeo 
and  spirits.  And  yet  ho  tries  to  preserve  a  show  of  good  spirita  in  |b| 
Journal  to  Mira,  and  continues  to  labour  at  his  Yersonii\king.  Pot! 
indeed,  it  may  bo  regarded  as  a  bad  sj'mptom  that  he  is  rcidai 
distracting  his  mind  by  making  an  analysis  of  a  dull  sermon.  "  ThiO* 
nothing  particular  in  it,"  he  admits,  bnt  at  least  it  is  better,  be  thlokt.  Is 
listen  to  a  bad  sermon  than  to  tho  blasphemous  rant  of  dcisticfti  BOeialMl. 
Indeed,  Crabbo's  spirit  w.is  totally  nnliko  tho  desporale  priJo  of  ChattntoB. 
He  was  of  the  patient  eudariug  tribe,  and  comforts  himself  by  rollKida 
meditations,  which  are,  perhaps,  rather  commonplace  in  exprosaioo,  bat 
when  read  by  the  light  of  the  distresses  he  \  '     '         'a  bran 

and  unembittered  spirit,  not  to  be  easily  respb( .  .ifralido 

seemed  to  be  approaching ;  or,   at  loutit,   the  only  aitenialiTa   wu  Ui* 


abaudoumeut  of  liis  ambition,  and  acceptance,  if  ho  could  "'  ''     ' 
of  druggist's  assistant.     He  had  but  one  resource  lofl ;  u 

(,,,,  ■■,■:;        '-    -  ■  :  - _    .  ■- 

bim  some  hial*  upon  the  Hubjoot;   bnt  luckily,  m  it  torn«tl 
pursued  what  Che«t«iileld'8  correspoitdont  wooM  iur»  ikood 
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hopeless  of  all  courses.  He  wrote  to  Lord  North,  who  was  at  that 
moment  ocenpiod  in  eontcmplating  the  final  rceults  of  the  Ingeiiions  policy 
by  which  America  was  lost  to  Knglond,  aud  probably  consigned  Crabbo's 
IctUtr  to  the  waste-paper  basket.  Thou  ho  tried  the  effect  of  a  copy  of 
verses,  beginning — 

Ah]  Slirlbnrnc,  lilcst  witli  nil  that's  gno.l  or  grcnt, 
1"  ■(lorn  a  rich  or  ;ave  a  linkiii);  Stiitc-. 

ftddi-.I  a  lottor  saying  that  aa  LorJ  North  hud  nut  answiirod  him, 
I  Bhulburuo  would  probably  be  glad  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  starviog 
apothecary  turned  putt.  Another  copy  of  verses  was  enclosed,  pointing 
oat  that  Shelbiirue's  reputed  liberality   would  bo  repaid  in  the  usual 

Tlicn  shall  my  gratcTuJ  str.uiis  hia  cor  rejoice. 
His  nouie  hnnimniDuii  ihriil'd  ou  Miru'a  voice  ; 
Itound  the  reviving'  l>i>>'s  new  swcels  simll  »|>riiii;, 
And  Shelbuniu'd  faiuu  througli  liiu^liiiig  valleys  riii^! 

Nobody  can  blame  North  and  Sbelburno  for  not  acting  the  part  of  good 
kmaritans.  He,  at  least,  may  throw  the  first  stone  who  has  always 
iiM  the  trouble  to  sift  the  grain  from  the  chaQ'  amidst  all  the  bogging 
lotturs  which  he  has  received,  and  who  has  never  lamented  that  his 
benevolence  outrun  his  discretion.  ISuL  there  was  one  man  in  England 
°  at  the  time  who  had  the  rare  union  of  qualities  necessary  for  Crabbo's 
purpose.  Biuko  is  a  name  never  to  bo  mentioned  without  reverence ; 
not  only  because  Iturke  was  incomparably  the  greatest  of  ull  English 
political  writers,  and  a  standing  refutation  of  the  theory  which  couples 
rhetorical  excellence  wilb  mtelluctual  emptiness,  but  also  because  he  was 
n  man  whose  glowing  hatred  of  all  injuslice  aud  sympathy  for  all  sulTering 
never  evaporated  in  empty  words.  His  fine  literary  perception  enabled 
him  to  detect  the  genuine  excellence  which  underlay  the  superficial 
tnTJality  of  Crabbe's  verses.  He  discovered  the  genius  where  men  like 
North  aud  Shelburne  might  excusably  see  nothing  but  the  mendicant 
Tenificr ;  and  a  benevolence  still  rarer  than  hn  critical  ability  forbade  him 
to  satisfy  his  conscience  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  five-pound  note.  When,  by 
the  one  happy  thought  of  his  life,  Crabbe  appealed  to  Burke's  sympathy, 
the  poet  was  desperately  endeavouring  to  get  a  poem  through  the  press. 
DnI  ha  owed  fourteen  pounds,  and  every  application  to  friends  as  poor  as 
himaelf,  aud  to  patrons  upon  whom  he  Lad  no  claims,  had  been  uusuc- 
ceoBful.  Nothing  but  ruiu  was  before  him.  After  writing  to  Uurke  he 
ii(  *  ■'  ■■.\^\i\.  in  paciug  Westminster  Bridge.  The  letter  on  which  his 
l.i'.  J  the  more  pathetic  because  it  is  free  from  those  questionable 

poetical  tlourishes  which  hud  fulled  to  conciliate  his  former  patrons.  It 
tell*  his  story  frankly  and  forcibly,  boi'ke,  however,  was  not  u  rich 
miui,  and  was  at  one  of  the  most  exciting  periods  of  his  political  career. 
U :  ,  as  at  last  fighting  its  way  to  power  by  means  of  the  general 

ir:  .   against  the  gross   mismunagument  of  their  antagonists.     A 

perfunctory  discharge  of  the  duty  of  charity  would  have  been  pardonable ; 
TOi..  XXX.— so.  178.  Ifl. 
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but  from  tLo  moment  nhon  CrnJbbo  addressed  Borko  tho  poor  mm'a 
fortune  was  made.  Bnrko's  glory  resta  upon  8«rvices  of  mach  man 
importance  to  the  world  at  Wge  than  even  tka  preservation  to  Iks 
country  of  a  man-  of  genuine  power.  Yet  there  aro  frw  nctkms  od 
which  he  could  reflect  with  more  unalloyed  satisfaction ;  and  the  ena  a 
not  a  soUtary  one  in  Burke's  history.  A  political  triinoph  may  often 
bo  only  hastened  a  year  or  two  by  the  efforts  of  even  a  groat  loader  ;  bot 
the  salvage  of  a  genius  which  would  otherwise  have  been  hop^iutaly 
wrecked  iu  the  deep  waters  of  poverty  is  so  much  clear  gtia  to  t»«pltin.l 
One  circumstanco  may  be  added  ad  oddly  characteristic  of  Crabby.  Be 
always  spoko  of  his  benefactor  with  becoming  gratitude  ;  and  many  jctn 
afterwards  Moore  and  liogers  thought  that  they  might  extract  w)im 
interesting  anecdotes  of  the  great  author  from  the  now  celebrated  po«t. 
Burke,  as  we  know,  was  a  man  whom  you  would  discover  to  be  remark- 
able if  you  stood  with  him  fur  five  minutes  under  a  haystack  in  a  akovtt. 
Crabbe  stayed  in  his  house  for  mouths  under  circumstances  moet  ealea< 
lated  to  bo  imprCBsiro.  Burke  was  at  the  height  of  his  power 
reputation  ;  he  was  the  first  man  of  any  distinctiou  whom  tlta  pcd  ] 
ever  seen ;  the  two  men  had  long  and  intimate  oonvcrBatJoaB,  aai 
Crabbe,  it  may  be  added,  was  a  very  keen  observer  of  vhara^jler.  And 
yet  all  that  Rogers  and  Moore  could  extract  from  him  was  a  f«w  *'  ta^M 
generalities."  Moore  suggests  some  explanation ;  bat  the  fact  moou  to 
be  that  Crabbe  was  one  of  those  simple,  homespun  characters  wboM 
interests  wcro  strictly  limited  to  bis  o»-n  ]>cculiar  sphere.  Burke,  wLca 
he  pleased,  could  talk  of  oxen  as  well  as  of  poUtics,  and  doobli 
adapted  his  conversation  vo  tho  taste  of  the  young  poet.  Probably, : 
more  was  said  about  tho  state  of  Burke's  farm  than  abont  tho  prosp 
of  the  ^Tiig  party.  Crabbe's  powers  of  vision  were  as  limit«d  as 
were  keen,  and  tho  great  qualities  to  which  Bnrko  owad  Lii  repal 
could  only  exhibit  themselves  ia  a  sphere  to  which  Crabbo  netar  lOMr 
His  attempt  to  draw  a  likeness  of  Burko  under  the  nama  of  "  Eaganhu," 
in  the  "  Borough,"  is  open  to  tho  objection  that  it  woold  bo  ncwrijrM 
applicable  to  Wilberforce,  Howard,  or  Dr.  Johnson.  It  ia  a  mttt  tmn- 
plimeiitiiry  daub,  in  which  every  remarkable  featiiro  of  tin:  nrijiml  h 
blurred  or  altogether  omitted. 

Tho  inward  Crabbe  remained  to  the  end  of   '       '  i 

education  had  already  made  him;  tho  oiitwni  >i 

Burke,  rapidly  put  on  a  more  prosperous  appeuraneo. 
published  and  achieved  6ucc«s8.  Ho  took  ordora  and  .•,,^^•1  j.i.j.>i.j. 
Tburlow  gave  him  100^,  and  afterwards  prttwnt<ril  him  to  twu  koaJl 
liv^iugs,  growliug  out  with  an  oath  that  h«  was  "  u  like  pnrvuo  AAtmi 
as  twelve  to  a  dozen."  Tho  I>ako  of  ItutlaMf  r«!in-"int  .1  l.iui  cluitiliiiii. 
a  position  in  which  he  secniB  to  havo  been  sim 

Pnrtbor  patronage,  honcvrr,  made  hrm  ir  '  ^  uj 

Mira  uid  lived  very  happily  ever  ador.  ■ 

feshloned  idc-as,  ho  woald  not  quito  lmT«  ^  fl 
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tbo  |>r«s«tit  ilay.    Hla  viewg  about  son-restdeBco  and  pluralities  seem  to 
}  '      '      •  time ;  and  his  hearty  dislike  for  disaout  was  coupled 

V  ko  for  entbasiaein  of  all  kinds.     Ue  liked  to  rivmUo 

ftbuat  after  tluwers  and  fossils,  and  to  bammor  away  at  liis  poems  in  a 
idy  vbero  cbaos  reigned  supreme.  For  twenty-two  years  after  his  first 
W  B8  an  author,  he  never  maiingcd  to  got  n  poem  into  a  state  fit  for 
inblicatiou,  though  periodical  confiagnitions  of  masses  of  manuscript — too 
Vast  to  bo  burnt  in  the  chimney — testified  to  his  continuous  industry. 
liis  reappearance  seems  to  hare  been  caused  chielly  by  his  desire  to  send 
son  to  the  University.  Ills  success  was  ripeatod,  thoitj^h  a  new  school 
lad  arisen  which  knew  not  Pope.  The  youth  who  had  been  kindly 
received  by  Bnrke,  Reynolds,  and  Johnson,  oame  bock  from  his  country 
retreat  to  bo  lionised  at  Holland  House,  and  be  potted  by  Brougham 
and  Moore,  and  Rogers,  and  Campbell,  and  ull  the  rising  luminaries.  He 
paid  a  visit  to  Scott  contemporaneously  with  George  IV.,  and  pottered 
about  the  queer  old  wyuds  and  closes  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  preferred  to 
the  New  Tovra,  and  apparently  to  Arthur's  Be.it,  with  a  judicious  ctiddia 
illowing  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief.  A  more  tangible  kind  of  homage 
as  the  receipt  of  8,000/.  from  Murray  for  his  Tales  oj  ihc  Hull,  which 
so  deUghled  him  that  ho  insisted  on  canning  the  bilk  loose  in  his  pocket 
^U  he  could  show  them  "to  his  sou  John  "  in  the  countr}-.  There,  no 
ubt,  he  was  most  at  home ;  and  his  pai'isbioners  gradually  became 
bed  to  their  "  parson  AJama,"  in  spite  of  his  quaintnessos  und  some 
ooful  defiance  of  their  prejudices.  -  Ail  women  and  children  loved  him, 
ftad  he  died  at  a  good  old  ago  in  18ii2,  having  lived  into  a  sew  order 
in  many  things,  and  been  as  Uttle  afibcted  by  the  change  as  most  men. 
The  words  with  'which  he  concludes  the  sketch  of  the  Vicar  iu  his 
"  Borough"  arc  not  inappropriate  to  himself: — 

Nor  one  so  oU  lias  left  this  world  of  »ia 
&Ioro  like  tlio  being  that  ho  entered  in. 

The  peculiar  homeliness  of  Crabbo's  character  and  poetry  Is  eicel- 
leatly  hit  off  in  the  lUjedcd  AdJiftms,  and  the  lines  beginning 

.lulin  Ilichnid  William  AlcxanJer  Dwycr 
Wns  foolmnu  to  Justiiiiun  Stubbs,  Esc^uirc, 

robally  more  familiar  to  the  present  goneratiou  than  any  of  the 
is.     "Pope  iu  worsted  stockings"  is  the  title  hit  off  for  him  by 
anc*  Smith,  and  has  about  the  same  degree  of  truth  as  most  amort 
'eayinga  of  the  kind.     The  "woi-sted  stockings"  at  least  are  charactor- 
islie.     Crabbo's  son  and  biographer  iudicates  some  of  the  surroundings 
of  his  father's  early  life  in  a  desciiptioa  of  the  nude,  a  Mr.  Tovell,  with 
prbom  th«  poet's  wifa,  the  Mixn  of  his  Jomnol,  passed  her  youth.    Ho 
a  sturdy  yeoman,  living  in  an  old  house  with  a  moat,  a  rookery,  and 
Tli<-  '    '"  "   with  blfick  and  white  marble,  and  the 

was  CM  y  as  ice,  with  a  chiming  cLick  and  a 

LAnol-orgMi  on  tUo  landing-places.    Tho  handsome  drawing-room  and 
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diniog  rooms  were  only  need  on  graud  occasions,  such  as  tHa  virit  ot  i 
neighbouring  peer.  Mrs.  Tovcll  jealously  reserved  for  herself  the  doty 
of  Bcrubliing  these  state  apartments,  and  sent  any  servant  to  the  riglit* 
about  who  dared  to  lay  unhallowed  hands  upon  them.  The  family  nat 
habitually  in  the  old-fashioned  kitchen,  by  a  huge  open  chimoej,  whore 
the  blaze  of  a  whole  pollard  sometimes  eclipsed  the  feeble  glimmer  of  the 
single  candle  in  an  iron  candlestick,  intended  to  illuminato  Mrs.  Tonll't 
labours  with  the  needle.  Masters  and  servants,  with  any  tranllng 
tinker  or  ratcatcher,  all  dined  together,  and  the  nature  of  their  meals  hit 
been  described  by  Crabbo  himself: 

Bat  wbcii  tbe  men  beside  ibcir  station  took. 
The  maiilcnii  with  them,  and  with  thoae  the  cook  \ 
When  one  hngo  wooden  bowl  before  tbem  stood, 
^^L  FiU'd  with  huge  balls' of  fariDoceous  food  ; 

^^K  With  bacuu,  moss  euline,  where  never  lean 

^^V  Beneath  the  brown  and  bristly  rind  was  seen  ; 

^^^  When  from  a  single  horn  the  party  drew 

Their  copioos  druuglits  of  heavy  ale  and  new  ; 

then,  the  poet  goes  on  to  intimate,  squeamish  persons  might  feel  a 
little  uncomfortable.  After  dinner  followed  a  nap  of  preci^^Iy  ona  hour. 
Then  bottles  appeared  on  the  table,  and  noighbonring  fanners,  with  Ckm 
rosy  with  brandy,  drifted  in  for  a  chat.  One  of  these  heroes  neror  want 
to  bed  sober,  bat  scandalized  all  teetotallers  by  retaining  all  his  powen 
and  coursing  after  he  was  ninety.  Cowl  after  bowl  of  punch  was  empliad, 
and  the  conversation  took  so  convivial  a  character  that  Crabbe  gaoNalijr 
foimd  it  expedient  to  withdraw,  though  his  son,  who  records  the««  per- 
formances, was  held  to  be  too  young  to  be  injured,  and  the  servants  wert 
too  famiUar  for  their  presence  to  be  a  restraint. 

It  was  in  this  household  that  the  poet  found  his  Mint.     Crsbbe's  own 
father  was  apparently  at  a  lower  point  of  the  social  scale ;  and  daring  bis 
later  years  took  to  drinking  and  to  flioging  dishes  about  the  room  wImO" 
ever  ho  was  out  of  temper.     Crabbo  always  drew  from  the  lifo ;  most  of 
his  characters  might  have  joined  in  his  father's  drinking  bonts,  or  told 
stories  over  Mr.  Tovell's  punchbowls.     Doubtless  a  social  order  of  l)fl 
same  kind  survived  till  a  later  period  in  various  comers  of  the  iaiaafl 
The  Tovells  of  to-day  get  thoir  fashions  from  London,  and  their  laboanifl 
instead  of  dining  with  them  in  their  kitchen,  have  taken  t<i  '       '    '  cmid^l 
and  making  speeches  about  tht>ir  rights.     If,  hero  and  :j  soial 

remote  nooks  wo  find  an  approximation  to  the  coarse,  hearty,  patriarchal 
mode  of  Ufe,  wo  regard  it  as  a  nolurnlist  r  ■■•■- '  -  -  ptmy  modern  reptile, 
the  representative  of  gigantic  h'Tiards  of  ol  i  J  epochs.     A  skstefe 

or  two  of  its  peculiarities,  sufTicieti''  >1  and   idealiiad   to  flit 

modem  tastes,  fomis  a  picturesque  ;.  ^  jid  In  a  motlem  pi-'lMw- 
Some  of  Miss  Bronte's  roagh  Yorkshirumun  would  har«  drank  poii 

Mr."'  ■  :'     '  fVort  utt  reji:  i 

o(  :  .  .1  tbsy  ore  jo: .  » 

that  a  new  eaoic  of  diatorbanec  ia  sotting  bto  Ibo  qnUt  rtr 
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die  Dlnmoct  ngain  ia  a  rulation  of  Crabbo's  beroca,  tbongb  tho  freab 
of  tbe  Cheviots  aud  the  stirriug  tradilionB  uf  Ibu  old  border  life  bavo 

inferred  upon  him  a  more  practical  coloarLDg.     To  gut  a  realistic  picture 
of  country  life  as  Crabbe  saw  it,  wo  mast  go  back  to  Squire  Wostom,  or 
to  some  of  the  rougbly-hewn  masses  of  flosh  who  sat  to  Uogartb.     Per- 
haps it  Qiaj  bo  said  that  Wi&a  Austen's  exquisite  pictures  of  the  more 
polished  society,  which  took  the  waters  at  Bath,  and  occasioually  paid  a 
visit  to  London,  implies  a  background  of  coarser  manners  and  more  brutal 
passions,  which  lay  ontside  her  peculiar  province.    The  question  naturally 
occurs  to  social  philosophers,  whether  the  improvement  in  the  external 
decencies  of  life  and  the  wider  intellectual  horizon  of  modem  days  implies  a 
gennine  advance  over  the  rude  and  homely  plenty  of  an  earlier  generation. 
I  refer  to  such  problems  only  to  remark  that  Crabbe  must  be  consulted  by 
those  who  wish  to  look  upon  tho  seamy  side  of  tbe  time  which  he  describes. 
He  very  soon  dropped  his  nymphs  and  shepherds,  and  ceased  to  invoke 
the  idyllic  muse.    In  bis  long  portrait 'gallery  there  are  plenty  of  virtuous 
people,  and  some  people  intended  to  be  refined  ;  but  features  indicative  of 
coarse  animal  passions,  brutality,  selllshness,  and  sensuality  are  drawn  to 
the  life,  and  the  development  of  his  stories  is  generally  determined  by 
some  of  the  baser  elements  of  human  nature.     ' '  Jesse  and  Colin  ' '  are 
described  in  one  of  the  Talcs  ;  but  they  are  not  the  Jesse  and  Colin  of-^ 
Dresden   china.     They  are   such   rustics   as   ate   fat  bacon  and  drank 
"  heavy  ale  and  new ; "  not  the  imaginary  personages  who  exchanged 
amatory  civilities  in  the  old-fashioned   pastorals  ridiculed  by  Pope  and 
Gay. 

Crabbo's   rough  stylo  is  indicative  of  his  general  temper.     It  is  in 
places  at  least  the  most  slovenly  and  slipshod  that  was  over  adopted  by 
y  true  poet.     The  authors  of  the  IlfjccUd  AiUrcsxi's  had  simply  to  copy, 

ithoat  attempting  the  impossible  task  of  caricaturing.     One  of  their 
Jar  couplets,  for  example,  runs  thus  : — 

■  Emraanncl  Jennings  Iironght  his  youngest  I)oy 
Up  OS  0  com-culter,  a  safe  enijilny  ! 

Aud  hero  is  the  original  Crabbe  : — 

Swollnn-,  n  ptKir  attomev,  bronglit  lii*  boy 
Up  at  Ilia  desk,  ami  gnvc  bim  liU  employ. 

[lOQ  boy  cannot  bo  mado  to  rhyme  with  employ,  Crabbo  is  very  fond  of 

[ing  in  a  hoy.    In  the  Parish  Ittijitter  bo  introduces  a  narrative 

it  a  vil]»$;o  grocer  and  bis  friend  in  those  linos  : — 

AgeA  wf  re  both,  th«t  Dawkio*,  Ditobom  thU, 
Who  mnch  of  marriage  tJinne1>t  ami  nioch  amiaa. 

bto  one  more  opening  of  a  storj- : — 

Counter  and  Oubh  were  men  in  triule,  whose  pain*, 
Crcilit,  ani)  piiMlcncc,  I)ii)u;;tit  llicm  constant  gains  ; 
Pnrtncn  and  punctaal,  every  frimil  agreeil 
t^ontcr  aod  Clobb  ware  men  who  must  sncco«(I, 
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But  of  such  gems  anyone  may  gntber  as  mnny  ns  ho  pleases  by  sluip 
turning  over  Crubbo'a  pages.     In  one  sense,  they  are  rather  pleaeunt  thi 
otherwise.     They  are  so  characteristic  and  put  forward  with  such  absolatc 
simplicity  that  they  have  the  same  effect  as  a  good  old  provi:  -  '■  -    la 
the  mouth  of  a  genuine  conntryman.     It  must,  howeyer,  be  aJ:-  .; 

Crabbo's  careful  study  of  Pope  had  not  initiated  him  in  some  of  his 
master's  secrets.  The  worsted  stockings  were  uncommonly  thick.  If 
Pope's  brilliance  of  style  SBTOurs  too  much  of  affectation,  Crabbo  neTsr 
manages  to  hit  off  an  epigram  in  the  whole  of  his  poetry.  The  language 
seldom  soars  above  the  style  which  would  be  intelligible  to  the  merttt 
clodhopper  ;  and  we  can  understand  how,  when  in  his  later  years  Crabbe 
was  introduced  to  wits  and  men  of  the  world,  he  generally  held  his  peace, 
or,  at  most,  let  fall  some  bit  of  dry  quiet  humour.  At  rare  interralB  ba 
remembers  that  a  poet  ought  to  indulge  in  a  figure  of  speech,  nul 
laboriously  compounds  a  simile  which  appears  in  his  poetry  Uke  a  bit  ( 
gold  lace  on  a  farmer's  homespun  coat.  Ha  confessed  as  much  in  : 
to  a  shrewd  criticism  of  Jeffery's,  saying  that  ho  generally  thought  of  8a<l 
illustrations  and  inserted  them  after  he  had  finished  his  tale.  Th«re  J 
one  of  these  deliberately  concocted  ornaments,  intended  to  explain  tfa< 
remark  that  the  difference  between  the  character  of  two  brothora  came  i 
when  they  were  living  together  quietly  : — 

As  various  colours  in  a  pnintcd  bull, 
Wliilc  it  has  rest  arc  seen  dUlinctljr  all ; 
Till,  whirlM  nrouuil  by  some  exterior  force, 
Tlicy  nil  arc  blcnJed  in  the  rapid  course  ; 
So  in  repose  and  not  by  passion  swayed 
Wo  Raw  the  difference  by  their  habits  made  ; 
lint,  tried  by  strong  emotions,  they  Iwcnnio 
Filled  with  one  Iotc,  ami  were  in  heart  the  sntnc. 

The  conceit  is  ingenious  enough  in  one  sense,  but  painfully  iog«mo 
It  requires  some  thought  to  catch  the  likeness  snggested,  and  then  it  tarns 
out  to  be  purely  superficial.    The  resemblance  of  such  a  writer  to  Po 
obviously  does  not  go  deep.     Crabbe  imitates  Pope  because  everyb 
imitated  him  at  that  day.     Ue  adopted  Pope's  metre  because  it  had  ( 
to  bo  almost  the  only  recognised  moans  of  poetical  expression.     Ba  Mai 
to  it  after  his  contemporaries  had  introduced  now  vorsificatioo. 
becanso  ho  was  old-fashioned  to  the  !■ 

none  of  those  lofty  inspirations  whii-::  -nU 

melody.  He  seldom  trusts  himself  to  be  lyrical,  and  whoa  be  do«a  hi< 
versification  is  nearly  as  monotonous  as  in  his  nar-  ''  -  ':—.  W«  nm 
not  expect  to  soar  with  Crabbe  into  any  of  the  !•  .  to  i 

world  "  apparoUod  in  oelostial  light,"  or  to  descry 

Snch  forms  as  glitter  in  the  mnira'  ray. 
With  orient  hoao,  unburrowed  a{  llu  ina. 

Wo  shall  find  no  Tobomcnt  outbursts  of  pasaioo,  brMkiii;. 

fetters  of  saered  eoiiT«Btiou.    Crabbo  is  pettttiiy  eooteat  i«  iiu  uiv  iim 
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JniistilntiOD,  with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  all  respectabilities  in 
lurch  Aud  State,  and  therefore  he  is  qnite  content  also  with  the  good 
I  jo^rtrot  of  tho  recognised  metres ;  his  langnngo,  halting  unusually,  and 

(»r  the  most  part  clumsy  i;nongh,  is  sufRciently  differentiated  from  prose 
tho  mould  into  which  it  is  run,  and  he  nevur  wants  to  kick  over  the 
CCS  with  his  more  excitable  contemporaries. 

Tlic  go«l  olil  rule 
Sufllcctli  him,  Ibo  siiujilo  jilnn 

at  each  verse  should  consist  of  ten  syllables,  with  an  occasional 
fxandrino  to  accommodate  a  refractory  epithet,  aud  should  rhyme 
nceably  with  its  neighbonr. 

From  all  which  it  may  be  loo  harshly  inferred  that  Crabbe  is  merely 
writer  in  rhyming  prose,  and  dcsorving  of  no  attention  from  the  more 
~    i  adherents  of  a  later  school.     The  inference,  I  say,  would 
\i:  .  !br  it  is  impossible  to  read  Crabbe  patiently  without  receiving 

very  distinct  and  original  impreesion.  If  some  pedants  of  aisthetio 
'^iloBopby  should  declare  that  wo  ought  not  to  be  impressed  because 
Crabbe  breaks  all  their  rules,  wo  cau  only  reply  that  they  are  mistaking 
tl    '  ■>.     The  trao  bntiiijess  of  tho  critic  is  to  discover  fi-om  observa- 

t  itro  Uic  conditions  under  which  art  appeals  to  our  sympathies, 

and,  if  he  findit  an  apparent  exception  to  his  rules,  to  admit  that  ho  has 
do  on  oversight,  and  not  to  condemn  the  facts  which  persist  in 
mtradicting  his  theories.  It  may,  indeed,  be  freely  granted  that 
Crabbo  has  suffered  seriously  by  his  slovenly  methods  and  his  insensibility 
to  the  more  exquisite  and  ethereal  forms  of  poetical  excellence.  Bat 
however  be  may  bo  classified,  ho  possesses  the  essential  mark  of 
genins,  namely,  that  his  pictures,  however  coarse  the  workmanship, 
stamp  themselves  on  our  minds  indelibly  and  instantaneously.  Uis 
pathos  is  here  and  there  clumsy,  but  it  goes  straight  to  the  mark.  Hia 
characteristic  qualities  were  first  distinctly  shown  in  the  "  Village," 
which  was  partly  composed  under  Burke's  eye,  and  was  more  or  less 
.  d  by  Johnson.  It  was,  indeed,  a  work  after  Johnson's  own  heart, 
...:._  led  to  be  a  pendant,  or  perhaps  a  corrective,  to  Goldsmith's 
•'  Deserted  Village."  It  is  meant  to  give  the  bare  blank  facts  of  rural  life, 

=;.  To  read  tho  two  is  something  like  hearing 
llord  and  then  listening  to  the  comments  of 
Mr.  Arch.     Goldsmith,  indeed,  was  far  too  exquisite  an  artist  to  indulge 

• "'■■  r- ■—■ -Titionftlities  about  agricnltural  bliss.     If  his  "  Aobnrn  "  is 

',  the  most  prosaic  of  critics  caimot  object  to  the   glow 

tuo   memory   of  the   poet    over   tho   scene   of  now   ruined 

and,   moreover,   Goldsmith's   dclicato    humour  gaaiJs   him 

y    from    laying    on    fats    rose-coloor    too    thickly.     Crabbe, 

"  '  "  lug  to  do  with  rose-colonr,  tliick  or  thin.     There 

I  the  poem  to  his  predecessor's  work,  and  it  is 

ilioant.     iiverybody  remembers,  or  ought  to  remember,  Goldsmith's 
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obarming  pastor,  to  whom  it  can  only  be  objected  that  bo  baa  not  tho 
fear  of  politicnl  economists  before  bis  eyes.  This  is  Crabbo's  retort, 
after  doscribiog  a  dying  panper  in  need  of  spiritaal  eoosolatiou : — 

Anil  docs  not  he,  the  pious  man,  appear, 
He,  "  passinf;  ricli  with  forty  pounils  a  year  ?  " 
Ah  !  no  ;  a  shepherd  of  a  different  at»ck, 
And  fur  unlike  him,  fccd«  this  little  dock : 
A  jovial  routh,  who  thinks  his  Sun<lny'i  tiuk 
As  much  as  God  or  man  can  fairly  ask  ; 
The  rest  he  gives  to  loves  and  libonra  light. 
To  liclds  tha  morning,  and  to  feasts  the  night. 
None  better  skilled  the  noisy  pack  to  guide, 
Tel  urge  their  chase,  u>  cheer  then,  or  to  chide ; 
A  rportsmnn  keen,  lie  shoot«  through  half  th*  day. 
And,  skilled  at  whijit,  devotes  the  night  to  play. 

This  fox-hunting  parson  (of  whom  Cowper  has  described  a  dnplicat«)  lets 
tho  pauper  die  aa  be  pleases ;  and  aflernard?  allows  him  to  be  buried 
\rithoat  attending,  performing  the  funerals,  it  seems,  in  a  lump  upon  Ban- 
days.  Crabbe  admits  in  a  note  that  such  negligence  was  uncommon,  bat 
adds  that  it  is  not  unknown.  The  flock  is,  on  the  whole,  worthy  of  lbs 
shepherd.  The  old  village  sports  have  died.ont  in  favour  of  Emnggling 
and  wrecking.  The  poor  are  not,  as  rich  men  fancy,  bealtliy  and  well 
fed.  Their  work  makes  them  premature  viotims  to  ague  and  rbeumaticm; 
their  food  is 

Ilomely,  not  wholcaoote,  plain,  not  plcntooua,  such 
As  you  who  praise  would  never  deign  to  touch. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  the  worn-out  labourer  is  the  poorhouse,  described  in 
lines,  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Scott  and  Wordsworth  loaml  tbeu 
by  heart,  and  the  melancholy  death- bed  already  noticed.  Are  we  reading 
a  poem  or  a  Blue  Book  done  into  rhyme  ?  may  possibly  be  the  questioa  of 
some  readers.  The  answer  should  perhaps  be  that  a  good  many  Bine 
Books  contain  an  essence  which  only  requires  to  be  properly  cxtrnctod  and 
ro&nod  to  become  genuine  poetry.  If  Crabbe's  Ters^s  retain  rather  too 
much  of  the  earthly  elements,  be  is  capable  of  transmuting  his  mineiali 
into  genuine  gold,  as  well  as  of  dimply  collecting  Ihein.  Nothing,  for 
example,  is  more  characteristic  than  the  mode  in  which  Ibe  oocoaiocal 
desciiptions  of  natttre  are  harmotiiously  blended  with  tho  hum&u  life  in  \as 
poetry.  Crabbe  is  an  ardent  lover  of  a  cortuio  type  of  acoD«ry,  to  wkidi 
justice  has  not  often  been  dono.  Wo  are  told  how,  after  a  Lmg  nbwBtf 
from  Suffolk,  bo  rode  sixty  miles  from  his  house  to  hare  a  dip  in  Hut  tea. 
Some  of  bis  pot^ina  appear  to  bo  positively  imprognatrd  with  a  briny,  et 
ratbor  perhaps  a  tnrr}'  odour.  The  sea  which  bo  luvt>d  wiu  by  oo  iu«aiM  • 
Byninio  sea.     It  has  ii  '  '  '' less  Lab  it  tbe  M«(lt« 

terrauean  blue.     It  is  .  which  wmLm  the  Hal 

shores  of  hia  beloved  SulTolk.  Ho  likes  evau  tlM  ahalrtng  boMh.  with 
fisbormcn'R  boats  and  decaying  D»ta  and  r«nuiaDta  of  fiale  fish. 
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the  dreary  estuary,  where  the  slow  tide  sways  backwards  and  forwards, 

and  whence 

High  o'er  the  restless  deep,  above  the  reach 

Of  gnnner's  hope,  vast  flocks  of  wildfowl  stretch. 

The  coming  generation  of  poets  took  to  the  mountains  ;  bat  Crabbe  re- 
mained faithfal  to  the  dismal  and  yet,  in  his  hands,  the  impressive  scenery 
of  his  native  salt-marshes.  His  method  of  descriptiod  snits  the  conntry. 
His  verses  never  become  melodramatic,  nor  does  he  ever  seem  to  invest 
natnre  with  the  mystic  life  of  Wordsworth's  poetry.  He  gives  the  plain 
prosaic  facts  which  impress  ns  because  they  are  in  snch  perfect  harmony  with 
the  sentiment.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  fragment  from  the  "  Village," 
which  is  simply  a  description  of  the  neighbonrhood  of  Aldborongh : — 

Lo!  where  the  heath,  with  withering  brake  grown  o'er, 
Lends  the  light  tarf  that  warms  the  neighbouring  poor  ; 
From  thence  a  length  of  burning  sand  appears, 
Where  the  thin  harrest  waves  its  withered  ears  ; 
Kank  weeds,  that  every  art  and  care  defy. 
Reign  o'er  the  land,  and  rob  the  blighted  rye  j 
There  thistles  stretch  their  prickly  arms  afar, 
And  to  the  ragged  infant  threatens  war  ; 
'  There  poppies  nodding,  mock  the  hope  of  toil ; 
There  the  bine  bngloss  paints  the  sterile  soil ; 
Hardy  and  high,  above  the  slender  sheaf. 
The  slimy  mallow  waves  her  silky  leaf ; 
O'er  the  yonng  shoot  the  charlock  throws  a  shade, 
And. clasping  taies  cling  round  the  sickly  blade. 

The  writer  is  too  obviously  a  botanist ;  bat  the  picture  always  remains 
vrith  as  as  the  only  conceivable  backgronnd  for  the  poverty-stricken 
population  whom  he  is  about  to  describe.  The  actors  in  the  "  Borough  " 
are  presented  to  us  in  a  similar  setting ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  pat  a  sea- 
piece  beside  this  bit  of  barren  common.  Crabbe's  range  of  descriptive 
power  is  pretty  well  confined  within  the  limits  so  defined.  He  is  scarcely 
at  home  beyond  iiie  tide-marks  :  — 

Be  it  the  summer  noon  ;  a  sandy  space 

The  ebbing  tide  has  left  npon  its  place  ; 

Then  just  the  hot  and  stony  beach  above, 

Iiight  twinkling  streams  in  bright  confusion  move  ; 

•  •  •  • 

There  the  broad  Ijosom  of  the  ocean  kec])s 

An  equal  motion  ;  swelling  as  it  sleeps. 

Then  slbwly  sinking  ;  curling  to  the  strand, 

Faint  la^y  waves  o'crcreep  the  ridgy  sand. 

Or  tap  the  tarry  boat -with  gentle  blow, 

And  back  return  in  silence,  smooth  and  slow. 

Ships  in  the  calm  seem  anchored :  for  they  glide 

On  the  still  sea,  nrged  slowly  by  the  tide  : 

Art  thou  not  present,  this  calm  scene  before 

Where  all  beside  is  pebbly  length  of  shore. 

And  far  as  eye  can  reach,  it  caa  discern  no  more  ? 

22—5 
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,  I  have  oniltlod  a  eotiplet  which  Torgoa  od  the  scientific  ;  for  Cimbtoii» 
Ppleasnntlj  anxious  to  leave  nothing  nnexplained.  Tho  eOcct  is,  ia  Aiwf; 
perfect.  Any  one  who  pleases  mny  compare  it  witli  Wordavofft'i oii 
in  tho  Torses  npon  Pcclo  Castle,  where  the  sentiment  is  given  wilhoBllk 
minute  statement  of  facts,  and  where,  too,  we  liaTo  the  inuyitahl*  qpsUiB 
abont  tho  "  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,"  and  is  fnttj  aaoif « 
rare  in  Crabbe's  poetry.  AVhatho  sees,  we  can  all  B««,  tiioagk  aotio» 
tensely ;  and  his  art  consists  in  seloctiog  tho  precise  eloae&lt  tU  ti 
most  forcibly  towards  bringing  as  into  tho  required  frame  of  miad.  Xt 
enjoy  Crabbe  fully,  wo  ought  perhaps  to  be  ncelimatized  oo  the  eMrt  d 
tho  Eastern  conn  ties;  wo  shoolil  become  sensitive  to  theplaintireBBitil 
tho  scenery,  which  is  now  generally  drowned  by  the  discordant  tosakd 
modern  watering-places,  and  wonld  seem  insipid  to  a  geoantioB  '•loik 
values  excitement  in  scenery  as  in  fiction.  Readers,  who  VMtttmt  As 
beauty  of  a  district  by  its  average  height  above  the  sea-level,  auJ  akil 
not  appreciate  the  charm  of  a  "  waste  enormoiu  manh,"  vmf  hi 
Crabbe  uncongenial. 

The  human  character  is  detemuned,  as  Mr.  Backle  and  othar  pk3ai»> 

phers  have  assured  us,  by  the  chmate  and  the  soil.     A  little  tagmaitf, 

such  as  those  philosophers  display  in  accommodating  fiMite  to  thiciT, 

might  discover  n  parallel  between  the  type  of  Crabbe's  peraonagea  asJ  fk( 

fauna  and  flora  of  his  native  district.    Declining  n  taak  whiek  aiiftt 

lead  to  fanciful  conclasions,  I  may  aesumo  that  tbc  Eaat  Anglian  diaiictvll 

sufficiently  familiar,  whatever  tho  causes  by  which  it  haa  b«cn  i 

To  deflno  Crabbe's  poetry  we  have  simply  to  imagine  oorselrca  ! 

ito  tho   stories   of  his  parishioners,  told   by  a  clergyman   liroi^A  i| 

nmonc^st  tho  lower  rank  of  the  middle  classes,  scarcely*  elevated  above  Ibiir 

i  prejudices,  and  not  willingly  leaving  their  circle   of  ideaa.     We  m^ 

[endow  him  with  that  simplicity  of  character  which  gives  na  freqneat  bom 

I  to  smile  at  its  proprietor,  but  which  does  not  disqualify  hint  fivMB 

I  a  great  deal  further  into  his  neighbours  than  they  are  apt  to  pn 

credit  for  doing.     Such  insight,  in  fact,  is  dac  not  to  anjr  graal 

of  intellect,  but  to  the  possession  of  deep  feeling  anJ  Kjmpathjr.    OiaUt 

saw  little  more  of  Burko  than  wonld  have  been  visitilo  to  aa  oitoay 

Bnflblk  farmer.     ANHien  transplanted  to  a  dnrnl  tnansion,  be  obIt  4r« 

the  pretty  obvious  inference,  inferred  in  a  vigorous  poem,  that  a  patna  ii 

a  very  disagreeable  and  at  tunes  a  very  mischievous  personage.    Tha  jap 

and  griefs  which  really  interest  him  ore  of  tho  very  tangible  and  toHdkial 

which  aflect  men  And  women  to  whom  tho  struggle  for  exiatanee  bi  a  ilcei 

reality.     Uero  and  there  bis  good-hntnoored  bat  rather  elnzosT  tifiealr 

may  strike  some  lady  to  whom  some  demon  has  whisper«d   '*  bsve  • 

tasto  ; "  and  who  torus  up  her  nose  at  the  fat  bacon  oo  Ur.  Torell't  lakk. 

I  Ho  pities  her  sqnoamishnest,  but  thinks  it  rather  nnreaaooable.     B* 

'■atirizes  too  the  heads  of  the  rustic  nriftotmoy ;  tho  brtital  srjntre  who  buBS* 

his  nephew,  the  clergyman,  for  pr.  j 

the  whole  niu'ghbourhood ;  or  the  -v- ■-  -.  .....^  ^i,i„io  i.-i.i  iziim< 
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iilor  pretcnco  of  looking  nflcr  their  inveEtments.    If  iho  squire  does 

gcDfrally  appear  in  Crabbo  in  the  famili&r  dramatic  character  of  a 

nil   Lovflftcc,  it  is  chiefly  bccanse  Crabbo  baa  no  great  belief  in  the 

ncrnl  pority  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  mral  life.     Bnt  his  most  powerful 

rirics  deal  with  the  tragedies — only  too  hfolike — of  the  shop  and  the 

rm.     Ho  deBcribes  the  templntions  which  lend  the  pmall  tradesman  to 

Inlterate  his  pood;?,  or  the  parish  clerk  to  embezzle  the  money  subscribed 

I  the  vfllage  church,  and  the  evil  effects  of  dissenting  families  who  foster  a 

liritnnl  prido  iTliich  leads  to  more  unctuous  hypocrisy ;  for  though  ho  says 

'  the  wicked  sqnirc,  that 

His  «or>liip  ever  wan  a  clinrchiimn  trno, 
And  lielil  in  scorn  Ihc  metho(li«lic  crew, 

tbo  scorn  is  only  objectionable  to  him  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  cynical  cloak 
fur  Hcom  of  good  morulg.  He  tells  how  boys  run  away  to  sea,  or  join 
etroliing  players,  anil  hare  in  consequence  to  beg  their  bread  at  the  end 
of  their  days.  The  almshouse  or  the  county  gaol  is  the  natural  end  of 
Lia  viUaiua,  and  ho  paints  to  the  life  the  evil  courses  which  generally 
load  to  Bucb  n  climax.  Nobody  describes  better  the  process  of  going  to 
tho  dogs.  .\nd  most  of  all,  ho  sympathises  with  the  village  maiden  who 
Lm  listened  too  easily  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer  in  the  shape  of  a 
(•ay  Bailor  or  a  smart  London  footman,  and  has  to  reap  the  bitter  eonse- 
qnenoea  of  her  too  eai^y  faith.  Most  of  bis  stories  might  bo  paralleled  by 
the  experienco  of  any  country  clergyman  who  has  entcj'cd  into  the  life  of 
irishinners.  They  are  us  commonplace  and  as  pathetic  as  the  things 
in.MiU  are  happening  round  us  every  day,  and  which  fill  a  neglected  para- 
^^gnpb  in  a  country  newspaper.  Tho  treatment  varies  from  the  purely 
i'  to  tho  most  deep  and  genuine  pathos  ;  though  it  seldom  tokos  ua 

u  yions  of  the  loftier  imagination. 

Tk«  raoro  fanmorons  of  these  pcrformancos  may  bo  briefly  dismissed. 
r  "  '  ^^soKSes  the  faculty,  but  not  in  any  eminent  degree  ;  his  hand  is 
u  .vy,  and  one  must  remember  that  Mr.  Tovell  and  his  like  were 

of  the  race  who  require  to  have  a  joke  driven  into  their  heads  with  a 
»Mg9  hummer.  Once  or  twice  wo  come  upon  a  sketch  which  may  help 
to  explain  Miss  Aasten's  admiration.  There  is  an  old  maid  devoted  to 
Mira,  and  rejoicing  in  staffed  puppies  and  parrots,  who  might  have  been 
anoUtor  Emma  Woodhouse,  and  a  parson  who  would  havo  suited  the 
Eltons  admirably : 

Kidilling  im'l  fislilnp  wcro  his  arts  ;  nl  tin-.cs 
lie  ultxTcd  evrmona  aad  be  aimcil  at  rhyiiita  ; 
Ami  lii»  fiiir  fricnil«,  urit  yet  intent  on  card^ 
Oft  he  omusod  with  riddles  and  cliarailcs. 

Sneh  akotehea  are  a  plooRant  relief  to  his  more  sombre  portruitarc ; 
■  elements  thut  hi-i  true  power  comes  out.  The  mo- 
imy  be  irivinl,  Imt  iipvor  tho  sentiment.     The  deep 

if  emoUoD  makes  ns  forgot  not  only  the  freqaent  clumsiness  of  his 
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stylo  bnt  the  pettiness  of  the  incident,  and,  what  is  more  diOicuU,  iLi.-  nthid 
Iroadand-bulter  tone  of  morality.  If  he  is  n  little  too  fond  of  brio^^io^ 
bis  villains  to  the  gallows,  he  is  preoccupied  less  by  the  rxtemal  eonso- 
qnences  than  by  the  natural  working  of  evil  passions.  With  him  ain  is 
not  punished  by  being  found  out,  but  by  disintegrating  the  chamrtcr  and 
blunting  the  higher  sensibilities.  He  shows — and  the  monl,  if  not  new,  ia 
that  which  possesses  the  really  intellectual  interest — bow  evil-doers  art 
tortnrcd  by  the  cravings  of  desires  that  cannot  be  satisfied,  and  the 
lacerations  inflicted  by  ruined  solf-respcct.  And  therefore  there  is  a 
truth  in  Crabbe's  delineations  which  is  quito  independent  of  his  more  ot 
loss  rigid  administration  of  poetical  justice.  His  critics  used  to  aecnw 
htm  of  having  a  low  opinion  of  hnman  nature.  It  is  quite  trno  that  he 
assigns  to  selfishness  and  brutal  passion  a  very  large  part  in  carrying  on 
the  machinery  of  the  world.  Some  readers  may  infer  that  be  was  un- 
lucky in  his  experience  and  others  that  he  loved  facts  too  nnflincbingly. 
His  stories  sometimes  remind  one  of  Balzac's  in  the  descriptions  of 
selfishness  triumphant  over  virtue.  One,  for  example,  of  his  deeply 
pathclio  poems  is  called  the  "  Brothers  ;  "  and  repeats  the  old  contrast 
given  in  Fielding's  Tom  Jones  and  Bhfil.  The  shrewd  sly  bypocrito 
has  received  all  manner  of  kindnesses  from  the  generous  and  simph) 
sailor,  and  when,  at  last,  the  poor  sailor  is  ruined  in  health  and  fortano, 
he  comes  home  expecting  to  be  supported  by  the  gratitude  of  the  brother, 
who  has  by  this  time  made  money  and  is  living  at  his  ease.  Nothing  can 
be  more  pathetic  or  more  in  tho  spirit  of  some  of  Balzac's  storiett  th*n 
the  way  in  which  the  rich  man  receives  his  former  benefactor ;  his  ttiot 
recognition  of  fraternal  feelings  gradually  cools  down  under  the  irflq^nft 
of  a  selfish  wife ;  till  at  last  the  poor  old  sailor  is  driven  from  the  pvlour 
to  the  kitchen,  and  from  the  kitchen  to  the  loft,  and  finally  deprived  of  bis 
only  comfort,  his  intercourse  with  a  young  nephew  not  yet  broken  ialo 
hardness  of  heart.  The  lad  is  not  to  be  corrupted  by  the  coarse  luigiMfl|l 
of  his  poor  old  ancle.  The  rich  brother  suspects  that  the  Bsilor  bal 
broken  this  rule,  and  is  reviling  him  for  his  ingratitade,  when  saddenlyba 
discovers  that  ho  is  abusing  a  corpse.  The  old  sailor's  heart  is  broken  tX 
lust ;  and  his  brother  repents  too  late.  He.  tries  to  comfort  his  rcnior>e 
by  cross-examining  tho  boy,  who  was  tho  eanso  of  the  hist  qiuml : — 

"Dill  he  not  enrsc  mf,  ell  11(1  ?"    "  He  never  cnni*!,  ^ 

I  Bat  could  not  l>rcjithc,  ami  saiil  his  heart  would  bonl."  ^ 

"  And  so  will  mine— ^  "    •'  But,  fnthcr,  yon  mnxt  pniTt 
I  &(v  nnclo  eaid  it  took  hi^  pains  away." 

Praying,  however,  cannot  bring  Lack  the  dead;  and  lb*  Ir.  <ri 

such  ho  feels  himself  to  be,  is  n  melancholy  man  to  tb«  end  ol  ui>  unjsJ 
lu  Balzac's  hands  rept-utanco  would  have  had  no  pUct,  and  seUbkaaH 
bcc'i:  '  ashed.     We  need  not  auk  which  woqmI 

bull.  '  troatmcnt  i  thoogli  I  must  put  in  m  woM 

for  Ibo  superior  healthiness  of  Crabba't  tuioJ.  Th«n>  ia  nothiDg  m  ■ 
•boat  bitt.     Still  it  woubl  bo  absurd  to  push  such  a  eon  ■ 
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Crubl>o'8  portraits  are  only  spiritod  vignettes  compared  with  the  elaborate 
full-lcDgtlia  drawn  by  the  intense  imagination  of  the  French  novelist ; 
and  Crabbc's  whole  range  of  thonght  is  narrower.  The  two  writers  have 
a  real  resemblance  only  in  so  far  as  in  each  ease  a  powerful  accumnlation 
of  lifo-liko  details  enables  them  to  produce  a  pathos,  powerful  by  its  vivid 
rcttli^. 

The  Biogolar  power  of  Crabbo  is  in  some  sense  more  conspicnoas  in  the 
stories  where  the  incidents  are  almost  audaciously  triiliug.  One  of  them 
begins  with  this  not  very  itnpreBsivo  and  very  nngrammatical  couplet : — 

With  our  late  Vicar,  nnil  hii  age  the  snmc, 
His  di'tk,  lii;;lit  Jai'liiu,  to  h\a  oflicc  cunic. 

Joehin  is  n  man  ot  oppressive  respectability;  so  oppressive,  indeed,  that 
some  of  the  scamps  of  the  borough  try  to  get  him  into  scrapes  by  tempta- 
tions of  a  very  inartificial  kind,  which  he  is  strong  enough  to  resist.  At 
Intt,  however,  it  occurs  to  Jachin  that  he  can  easily  embezzle  part  of  the 
uul  monthly  offoringg  while  saving  his  character  in  his  own  eyes  by  some 
riona  sophistry.  He  is  detected  and  dismissed,  and  dies  after  coming 
npon  the  parish.  These  materials  for  a  tragic  poem  are  not  very  promis- 
ing ;  and  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  sorrows  of  poor  Jachin  effect  us 
OS  deeply  as  those  of  Gretcheu  in  Fausr.  The  parish  clerk  is  perhaps  a 
fit  type  of  all  that  was  least  poetical  in  the  old  social  order  of  the  country', 
and  virtue  which  succumbs  to  the  temptation  of  taking  two  shillings  oat 
of  a  pUte  scarcely  wants  a  Mophistophiles  to  overcome  it.  We  may 
perhaps  think  that  the  apologetic  note  which  the  excellent  Crabbo  inserts 
at  the  end  of  his  poem,  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  mean  by  it  to  repre- 
sent mankind  as  "  puppets  of  an  overpowering  destiny,"  or  "  to  deny 
the  doctrine  of  seducing  spirits,"  is  a  little  superfluous.  The  fact  that 
a  parish-clerk  has  taken  to  petty  pilfering  can  scarcely  justify  those 
heterodox  conclusions.  But  when  we  have  smiled  at  Crabbe's  philosophy, 
we  begin  to  wonder  at  the  force  of  his  sentiment.  A  blighted  human 
soul  is  a  pathetic  object,  however  paltry  the  temptation  to  which  it  has 
succumbed.  Jachin  has  the  dignity  of  despair,  though  he  is  not  quite  a 
fallen  anshongel ;   and  Crabbe's  faTOorite  scenery  harmonises  with  his 

In  (aeh  Ioihs  place,  dcjoctcd  ami  disinay'il, 
S1iriiikin{:  from  view,  his  woslitig  form  he  laiil  ; 
Or  to  llic  restless  sea  and  rimriDg  wiml 
Govo  the  BtrooK  Vf  Brniiijjs  i>(  n  niined  mind  ; 
On  tiiu  broad  Ix'icuh,  ilie  eiient  summer  duy, 
StTxitcli'd  oil  n'mc  wrwk.lie  wore  his  life  away  ; 
Or  where  the  river  miiiKloii  with  the  sea, 
Ur  on  tlie  miid-liank  l>v  the  elder  tree, 
Or  liy  the  tioundin.-  mar»l:-dvke,  there  was  lie. 

Kor  vonld  he  have  been  a  mora  pitiable  object  if  he  had  betrayed  a 
n  ■'  'iter  instead  of  the  pillage  of  a  subscription 

11  I  iiuiy  800U1  to  bo  borrowed  from  a  comraou- 

plao*  tract ;  bat  the  detected  pilferer,  though  bo  has  only  lost  the  respect 
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of  the  parson,  tlio  overseer,  and  the  beadle,  toncbcs  ns  deeply  us  the 
Byrouic  hero  who  has  fallen  oat  with  the  whole  Byslem  of  the  world. 

If  we  refuse  to  sympathize  with  the  pang  duo  to  so  petty  a  catastrophe — 
though  our  sympathy  should  sorely  ho  proportioned  to  the  keennets  of 
the  suffering  rather  Ihan  the  absolute  height  of  the  fall — wo  may  ton  to 
tragedy  of  a  deeper  dye.  Potor  OrimcB,  as  his  nnmo  indicates,  WM  a 
ruffiau  from  his  infancy.  Ho  once  knocked  down  Lis  poor  old  EUber, 
who  warned  him  of  the  consec|uonces  of  his  brutality ;  — 

On  an  inn-«ctlle,  in  his  innntllin  grief, 
This  lio  roToIvcd,  anil  dmnk  for  liis  relief. 

Adopting  such  a  remedy,  ho  sank  from  bad  to  worso,  and  gradually  l«- 
camo  a  thief,  a  smngglcr,  and  a  social  outlaw.  In  those  days,  howeror, 
as  is  proved  by  the  history  of  Mrs.  Brownrigg,  parish  authorities  practi»ed 
the  "  boarding-out  system  "  after  a  reckless  fashion.*  Peter  was  allowed  to 
take  two  or  three  apprentices  in  succession,  whom  he  bullied,  starved,  and 
maltreated,  and  who  finally  diccl  under  suspicious  circumstances.  Th« 
last  was  found  dead  in  Peter's  fishing-boat  after  a  rough  Toyage ;  and 
though  nothing  could  bo  proved,  the  mayor  told  him  that  he  should  bar* 
no  more  slaves  to  belabour.  Peter,  pursuing  his  trade  in  solitude,  gntAh 
ally  became  morbid  and  depressed.  The  melancholy  estuary  became 
haunted  by  ghostly  visions.  Ho  had  to  ^iionn  and  sweat  with  no  vent 
for  his  passion  : — 

Tim!  1j)-  himself  conipellcil  m  inr  t:irii  any, 
To  WBit  for  certain  bouru  tlie  tide's  delay  ; 
^^m  At  the  Ramc  tiinr.  the  same  dall  ricn'ii  to  'ct, 

^^^  'J  lie  tiuumliug  marsh-liank  nnd  iho  bliglitcj  tree  i 

^^K  'i'hc  writer  only,  when  tlio  tides  were  high, 

^^K  When  low,  the  mud  hulf-;overed  ond  hilf-drv  ; 

^^P  Tho  snn-liamt  l.ir  thnt  blistci'si  on  lh«  i>InnkY, 

^^V  And  hnnk-sidc  stnkcu  in  their  nneven  rankj  ; 

^^B  llrii]  »  «f  entangled  wv«<U  tliiit  slowly  Sunt, 

^^t  As  tlio  tidv  rulls  t>f  tho  iiujicdcil  hunt. 

Peter  grew  more  sullen,  and  tho  scenery  bocamo  ■mora  weird  tai 
depressing.  The  few  who  watched  him  remarked  that  thcru  wtrt  thn* 
places  where  Peter  seemed  to  bo  more  than  usually  tnoTod.  For  a  tiiM 
ho  hurried  past  them,  whi.itling  as  he  rowed  ;  but  gradually  bo  8»(UBed  la 
bo  fascinated.  Tho  idle  lodgcTs  in  tho  summer  saw  a  man  and  boa) 
lingering  in  tho  tideway,  apparently  watching  the  gliding  wa^cs  will)- 
oat  casting  a  net  or  looking  at  the  wildfowl.      At  last,   I  n 

becoming  stronger,  he  is  carried  to  tiio  poorhousc,  and  tells  L,    . 
tho   clergyman.    Nobody   has  piunted  with  greater  vigour  thai  I 
ox^'      '     '  !      i<  which  may  still  aurviv«  in  a  bmlal' 

Pc!  0,  sees  his  \ic(ima'  spirits  and  liat«s 

fatioics  that  his  fntlier  lj»rnienta  him  out  of  npile,  eluir«el«ri~ 
getting  that  the  ghost  had  some  oicnp"  f  -  '>■'  -■•'■•'  ■-- 

L  'Turu  one  hut  nnnii,  all  • 

■  Nu  llvlni;  Itdng  fan>1  I  Iii(«ly  weu  i 
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I  paddled  op  and  down  and  dipped  my  net, 

Bat  (sach  bu  pleasare)  I  conld  nothing  get, — 

A  laUier's  pleasnre,  when  his  toil  waa  done. 

To  plague  and  tortnre  thus  an  only  son ! 

And  so  I  sat  and  looked  upon  the  stream, 

Hbw  it  ran  on,  and  felt  as  in  a  dream  ; 

Bat  dream  it  waa  not ;  no  I — I  fixed  my  eyes  -• 

On  the  mid  stream  and  saw  the  spirits  rise; 

I  saw  my  father  on  the  water' stand, 

And  hold  a  thin  pale  boy  in  cither  hand  ; 

And  there  they  glided  ghoftly  on  the  top 

01  the  salt  flood,  and  never  tourhed  a  drop  ; 

I  wonld  hare  struck  them,  bnt  they  knew  the  intent. 

And  smiled  upon  the  oar,  and  down  they  wont 

lorse  in  Peter's  mind  takes  the  shape  of  bitter  hatred  for  his  vie- 
i;  and  with  another  characteristic  confusion,  he  partly  attributes 
Bnfferings  to  some  eyil  influence  intrinsic  in  the  locality : — 

There  were  three  places,  where  they  ever  rose, — 
The  whole  long  river  has  not  such  as  those, — 
Places  accursed,  where,  if  a  man  remain, 
He'll  see  the  things  which  strike  him  to  the  brain. 

[  then  the  malevolent  ghosts  forced  poor  Peter  to  lean  on  his  oars, 
showed  him  visions  of  coming  horrors.  Grimes  dies  impenitent, 
fancying  that  his  tormentors  are  about  to  seize  him.  Of  all  haunted 
I  in  fiction,  it  is  not  easy  to  think  of  a  case  whore  the  horror  is  more 
ibly  realized.  The  blood-bonlter'd  Banqno  tortured  a  noble  victim, 
scarcely  tortured  him  more  effectually.  Peter  Grimes  was  doubtless  a 
e  relation  of  Peter  Boll.  Bell  having  the  advantage  of  Wordsworth's 
rpretation,  leads  us  to  many  thoughts  which  lie  altogether  beyond 
bbe's  reach ;  but,  looking  simply  at  the  sheer  tragic  force  of  the  two 
racters.  Grimes  is  to  Bell  what  brandy  is  to  small  beer.  He  wonld 
sr  have  shown  the  white  feather  like  his  successor,  who, 

after  ten  months'  melancholy. 
Became  a  good  and  honest  man. 

If,  in  some  sense,  Peter  Grimes  is  the  most  effective  of  Crabbe's 
oes,  he  wonld,  if  taken  alone,  give  a  very  distorted  impression  of  the 
end  spirit  of  the  poetry.  It  is  only  at  intervals  that  he  introduces  us 
lowniight  criminals.  There  is,  indeed,  a  description  of  a  convicted 
a,  which,  according  to  Macaulay,  has  made  "  many  a  rough  and 
ieal  reader  cry  like  a  child,"  and  which,  if  space  were  unlimited. 
Id  make  a  striking  pendant  to  the  agony  of  the  burdened  Grimes, 
i,  as  a  rule,  Crabbe  can  find  motives  enough  for  tenderness  in  sufferings 
oh  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  criminal  law,  and  of  which  the  mere 
aework  of  the  story  is  often  interesting  enough.  His  peculiar  power 
l>eflt  displayed  in  so  presenting  to  ns  the  sorrows  of  commonplace 
raeters  as  to  make  ns  feel  that  a  shabby  coat  and  a  narrow  education, 
tbe  most  onromantic  causes,  need  not  cnt  off  our  sympathies  with  a 
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fellow-croalurc ;  and  that  tho  dnllest  tradeEuian  who  treads  on  onr  twn 
in  an  omnibus  may  want  onlj  a  power  of  articnlate  expression  to  luiug 
before  ns  eomo  of  the  deepest  of  all  problems.  The  parish  clerk  uid  Um 
grocer — or  ■whatever  may  be  tho  proverbial  epitome  of  hnman  dolben— 
may  swell  the  choms  of  lamentation  over  the  barrenness  and  tli« 
hardships  and  tho  wasted  energies  and  the  harsh  discords  of  life  which  ii 
always  "  steaming  up  "  from  the  world,  and  to  which  it  is  one,  thoogb 
perhaps  not  tho  highest,  of  the  pool's  functions  to  make  ns  daly  iiWMihl«. 
Crabbe,  like  all  realistic  writers,  must  be  etndicd  at  full  length,  uu) 
therefore  Quotations  are  necessarily  unjust.  It  will  be  sufficient  if  I  refer- 
pretty  much  at  random — to  tho  short  stories  of  "  Phoebe  Dawson  "  in  the 
Parhli  lieijhter,  to  the  more  elaborate  stories  of  "  Edward  Shore  "  ud 
tho  "  Partbg  Hour  "  in  the  Tals,  or  to  the  story  of  "  Rath  "  in  the  Talit 
of  the  Hall,  where  again  the  dreary  pathos  is  strangi  •  '  '  fcned  by 
Crabbc's  favourite  seaport  scenery,  to  prove  that  he  ii  'tiled  u 

truly  as  Goldsmith  offectuum  potms,  though  scarcely  Irnu,  ilominnior. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  conclude  by  a  word  or  two  fts  to  Crabb«'t 
peculiar  place  in  the  history  of  English  literature.  I  said  that,  unlike  hit 
contemporaries,  Cowpor  and  Bums,  he  adhered  rigidly  to  tho  form  of  I 
earlier  cight«enth  century  school,  and  partly  for  this  reason  excited 
wayward  admiration  of  Byron,  who  always  chose  to  abuse  the  bnjp 
which  carried  him  to  fame.  But  Crabbe's  clumsiness  of  expressioa  naket 
him  a  very  inadequate  successor  of  Pope  or  of  Goldsmith,  and  his  elaimi 
arc  really  founded  on  tho  qualities  which  led  Byron  to  call  him  "nalare'i 
sternest  painter^  yet  her  best."  On  this  side  ho  is  connected  with  iooe 
tendencies  of  the  school  which  supplanted  bis  early  models.  So  far  m 
Wordsworth  and  his  followers  represented  the  reaction  from  an  artificial  to  a 
love  of  unsophisticated  nature,  Crabbe  is  entirely  at  one  with  them.  He  dU 
not  share  that  unlucky  taste  for  the  namby-pamby  by  which  Wonbwotiii 
annoyed  his  contemporaries,  and  spoilt  some  of  his  earlier  poems.  Ita 
place  was  filled  in  Crabbe's  mind  by  an  even  more  unfortunate  dispositiai 
for  the  simply  humdrum  and  commonplace,  which,  it  must  b«  eoi 
makes  it  almost  as  hard  to  road  a  good  deal  of  his  verses  as  to 
large  quantities  of  suet  pudding,  and  has  probably  destroyed  his  popa- 
larity  with  tho  present  generation.  Btill,  Crabbe's  inflncnco  ms  poimfol 
us  nguinst  tho  old  conventionality.  He  did  not,  like  his  piiiliii—si). 
WTite  upon  the  topics  which  interested  "persons  of  quality,''  and  una 
gives  ns  tho  impression  of  having  composed  his  rhymes  in  a  fali-tnattanel 
wig  or  even  in  a  Grub  Street  garret,  lie  has  gone  oat  into  eoootry  tMi 
and  viK  -■ ,  and  paii>'  '  from  man  and  natnro,  with  alowalA 

cynicul      -•■  ,y    1  of  the  ac   .  'do  of  propri'tv.     I!nt  thn  rxitnls  ffl 

which   ho   parts   company  with   bis  more  di 

c(ii  "  '-.ions.  Mr.  StopforJ  Bro' '  '  litiij  ncoo  ii.iiing  sm  uii*' 
gi  iicc  what  is  tho  thoolog}-  >  >  rlies  the  po«U>al  t«DdiiDci0 

of  the  last  gcnorattou  of  poets.     Of  that  crt^od,  a  iialli  'os  tmt, 

it  must   be    adniiitt-d,  Cmbbo  was  by  no  means   an 
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one  would  say  lie  was  as  indiflerent  as  a  good  old-fHsIiioood  clorgyman 
could  vi<ry  woU  bd  to  the  existence  of  any  new  order  of  ideas  in 
the  world.  Tbo  infidels,  whom  ho  somolimes  attacks,  read  Holing- 
broke,  and  Chnbb,  and  Mandeviile,  and  have  only  heard  by  report 
ovea  of  tbo  existence  of  Voltaire.  The  Dissenters,  whom  ho  so  heartily 
detests,  hare  listened  to  Whitofield  and  Wesley,  or  perhaps  to  Hunting- 
ton,  8.S. — that  is,  as  it  may  now  be  necessary  to  explain,  Sinner  Saved. 
Every  newer  development  of  thonght  was  still  far  away  from  the  qniet 
pews  of  Aldborough,  and  the  only  form  of  Church  restoration  of  which  he 
has  heard  is  the  objectionable  practice  of  painting  a  now  wall  to  represent 
B  growth  of  lichens.  Crabbe  appreciates  the  charm  of  the  pictoresqne, 
but  has  never  yet  beard  of  our  elaborate  methods  of  creating  modem 
tiqnes.  Lapped  in  sach  ignorance,  and  with  a  mind  little  given  to 
lecalation,  it  is  only  in  character  that  Crabbe  should  be  totally  insensible 
to  tbo  various  moods  of  thought  represented  by  Wordworth's  pantheistic 
coneeptious  of  nature,  or  by  Shelley's  dreamy  idealism,  or  Byron's  tierce 
revolutionary  impulses.  Still  less,  if  possible,  could  be  sympathize  with 
that  love  of  beauty,  pure  and  simple,  of  nhich  Keats  was  the  first  prophet. 
He  might,  indeed,  be  briefly  described  by  saying  that  he  is  at  the  very 
oppoaite  pole  from  Keats.  The  more  bigoted  admirers  of  Keats — for  there 
^Mt6  bigots  in  all  matters  of  taste  or  poetry  as  well  as  in  science  or 
^^Hkeolflgy  or  politics — would  refuse  the  title  of  poet  to  Crabbe,  altogether 
^cm  the  strength  of  the  absence  of  this  element  from  his  verses.  Like  his 
I  most  obvious  parallels  in  painting,  be  is  too  fond  of  boors  and  pothouses 
I  to  be  ollowed  the  quality  of  artistic  perception.  I  will  not  argue  the 
'  '  t.  which  is,  perhaps,  rather   a   question  of  classification   than   of 

,  -Jc  merit;  but  I  will  venture  to  suggest  a  test  which  will,  I  think, 

give  Crabbe  a  very  firm,  though,  it  may  be,  not  a  very  lofty  place.  I 
should  be  unwilling  to  bo  reckoned  as  one  of  Macaulay's  "  rough  and 
evtiicai  renders."  I  admit  that  I  can  read  the  story  of  the  convicted 
fJ^on,  orof  Peter  Grimes  without  indulging  in  downright  blubbering.  Most 
raiders,  I  fear,  can  in  these  days  get  through  pathetic  poems  and 
novels  without  absolutely  using  their  pocket-handkerchiefs.  But  though 
f  -'  ^1^  may  not  prompt  such  outward  and  visible  signs  of  emotion,  I 
that  he  produces  a  more  distinct  titillatiou  of  the  lachrymatory 
i^ands  than  almost  any  poet  of  his  time.  True,  ho  does  not  appoal  to 
emotions,  accessible  only  through  the  finer  intellectual  perceptions,  or  to 
tluj  thoughts  which  "lie  too  deep  for  tears."  That  prerogative  belongs 
.  intense  character,  greater  philosophical  power,  and  more 
Is.  But  tbo  power  of  touching  readers  by  downright 
pictures  of  homespun  griefs  and  sufferings  is  one  which,  to  my  mind, 
implies  some  poetical  cupuoity,  and  which  clearly  belongs  to  Crabbe. 
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Ix  tbo  world  was  one  grcon  nook  I  knew,     * 

Fall  of  roBos,  roses  rod  and  wlute, 
Reddest  roses  summer  over  grow, 
Whitest  roses  over  pearled  with  dew; 

And  their  sweetness  was  beyond  delight, 
Was  all  love's  delight. 

^Vheresoevor  in  tho  world  I  went 

Eoscs  were,  for  in  my  heart  I  took 
Blow  and  blossom  and  bewildering  scent, 
Roses  never  with  the  summer  spent, 
Rosos  alwajs  ripening  in  that  nook, 
Lovo's  far  summer  nook. 

In  tbo  world  a  soddened  plot  I  know, 

Rlackcning  in  this  chUl  and  misty  air. 
Set  with  shivering  bushes  in  a  row. 
One  by  one  tho  last  leaves  letting  go: 
Wheresoo'er  I  turn  I  shall  bo  there, 
Always  sighing  there. 

Ah,  my  folly!     Ah,  my  loss,  my  pain! 

Dead,  my  roses  that  can  blow  no  more  1 
Wherefore  looked  I  on  our  nook  again? 
Wherefore  went  I  after  autumn's  rain 

Where  tho  summer  roses  bloomed  befon>, 
doomed  so  sweet  before  ? 

AUGUSTA  WBBSTEB. 
8,  Lancaster  Street,  Lancaster  Gate,  W. 
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Bxa  Uie  crowds  tnuRtcring  at  the  sea's  margin,  wo  trust  there 
an  those  \rho  will  not  object  to  lut  tho  rominiscont  murmur  of  a  Latin 
lino  mix  tho  rising,  tho  fulling,  tlie  tossing  of  its  syllftbloa  with  tho  mul- 
tjludinoua  ripple,  the  hollow  plash,  the  tumbling  roll  of  the  waves  it  tries 
to  pictnro.  We  donbt,  however,  that  tho  Virgilian  mneic,  stately  as  it  is, 
will  eojncida  with  thst  of  the  ocean  only  most  fragmenlarily  ;  for  we  have 
to    '  t  Bgnltist  Virgil  that  his  sea  descriptions  are  poor — that  they 

ar.  Indeed,  wo  solemnly  affirm  that  ho  was  what  might  fairly  bo 

styled  sea-blind.  Everybody's  verbal  descriptions  of  the  ocean  fail ;  but  they 
do  so  after  more  or  less  of  success,  Virgil  in  this  task  represent*  zero 
among  poets  of  tho  first  class. 

Let  us  at  once  honestly  make  a  needed  qnalification  in  admitting  that 
literary  description  of  any  and  all  natural  ol>jccts  is  still  in  a  verj-  rudi- 
montarj  stage.  Hnman  langnngo,  modem  English  as  weU  as  ancient 
Latin,  remains  poorly  eqnal  to  it.  A  great  show  of  praise  is  sometimes 
made  on  this  point;  but  tliia  is  becanse,  wiliuiut  being  fully  aware  of  it, 
ve  have  all  praetically  agreed  to  consider  descriptions  in  words  as  being 
maeli  better  than  they  really  are.  If  a  poet  brings  a  score  of  words  together 
in  full  fitness,  so  that  they  clearly  show  ns  tho  object  they  stand  for,  we 
loll  into  a  rapture  over  tho  feat.  Any  one  who  had  the  heart  to  be  nn- 
jieidingly  critical  would  have  little  difficulty  in  making  plain  with  what 
mMgro  T«rbal  accounts  of  things  wo  are  satisfied.  Chaucer  and  Bums 
thi  ■    '     '    :  ■  '     id  of  the  daisy  in  their  pictured  phrase  :  generation 

afi.  wearies  of  praising  it.     I'ut  repeat  the  words  ovar 

a  real  cluster  of  the  yollow-hoarted,  whito-rayod,  crimson-edged,  fly- 
bannted,  SDu-loving,  wind-scared,  woolJy-stemmed,  broad  green-leaved, 
root-hiding  things,  and  yon  will  find  a  good  many  details  available  for 
poetry  left  out.  Our  Btring  of  compounded  nuraos  is  a  mere  catalogue, 
hard  and  cumbrous  enough  to  kill  tho  fancy  ;  but  that  is  tho  very  fault  of 
kngnage  we  are  complaining  of^  For  adequate  verbal  descriptions  wo 
sued  groat  pages  as  they  now  stand  compressing  into  paragraphs,  sen- 
teBM«  of  these  crushing  iuto  phrases,  the  words  themselves  r<:fining  to  b 
glittering  powder,  and  then  to  be  able  to  make  better  epithets  of  the 
eolonrpd  tyllabie  particles.  At  present,  the  utmost  that  can  be  done  ia 
tbe  most  likely  oases  ia  to  try  and  give  tho  effect  of  tho  activity  of  a  single 
BO.    1h>'  I  s  in  wliich  this  has  neai!  liicvod  ;  but 

'  arc  of  '  iple  that  somohow  it  is  i-  ^mg  to  name 

tbom. 
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One  modorn  poet  hns  partially  canght  the  coo  of  the  vrood-pigMaaH 
another  tho.  sound  of  rain  amoog  the  trees  ;  a  third  the  spilling  rippla  (| 
the  brook.  Though  naturally  most  successful  with  sounds,  they  have  bobu 
achievements  with  respect  to  the  other  senses.  They  have  lighted  np  a  Irv 
phrases  with  the  groat  shiuing  of  the  eea  on  sudden  coasts  ;  soma  maia 
wide  moorlands  stretch  far  away  into  the  dim  horizon  of  the  verse ;  com 
and  again  we  arc  even  made  to  feel  the  dark  striving  rise  and  over-flowing 
forward  reach  of  things  in  motion.  Bat  how  brief  all  the  quotations  would 
be  I  In  poetry  a  line  and  n  half  is  a  great  achievement ;  to  sustain  thu 
perfection  past  Uie  first  fulfUled  rhyme  is  a  miracle.  The  wisest  DsaiW 
stay  at  epithets.  And  in  the  case  of  the  sea,  a  huge  difficulty  is  that  it 
stirs  two  senses.  The  eye  and  the  ear  act  so  closely  in  the  actiul 
observing  of  it  that  the  association  is  tyrannous  in  reminisceooe.  Yo« 
scarcely  could  hear  the  ocean  in  the  dark  without  the  eye  insisting  on 
tracing  some  faint  glimmer  of  the  waves ;  it  would  hardly  be  possibls 
for  yon  to  behold  the  tossing  of  the  waves  from  any  distance  withoat 
the  car  giving  some  faint  hum  of  their  music,  if  it  were  only  like  that 
of  the  dry  sea-sboU.  For  a  man  to  set  himself  to  imitata  by  tb*  utter- 
ance of  his  lines  the  sounds  of  the  soa  would  be  a  hopeless  task ;  for 
him  to  aim  in  addition  at  so  setting  the  facets  of  his  syllables  that,  whiltt 
accent,  emphasis,  and  tone  were  giving  the  beat  of  the  waves,  we  shonU 
detect  tlie  flash  of  the  sunlight  in  and  through  them,  the  words  in  Iha  lis* 
a  little  darkening  here  and  there  for  clond  shadows,  or,  again,  takiog  fin  iat 
a  blaze  of  sandy  shore,  would  be  fatal  to  any  human  wits.  Tbcce  an 
impossibilities ;  but  then  it  is  for  literature  to  hope  and  eipaet  their 
nchievemeot,  though  it  does  not  know  how  they  are  to  come.  Is  it  oat 
itsi'lf  an  enchantment  from  first  to  last  ?  Its  one  bounden  doty  is  ncrcr 
to  despair  of  verbal  wonders,  but  to  be  always  looking  for,  always  iuviUiig 
them,  ceooelcssly  muttering  its  charms,  thinking  no  words  too  high,  nor 
too  hamblo,  to  serve  as  the  beginnings  of  the  incantation.  Save  for  tins, 
poets  would  bo  even  as  other  men.  The  only  rule  that  can  be  laid  dowa 
in  the  matter  is  that  you  shall  apply  your  heart  fully-opened  to  tbo  obJMl 
needed  to  t>e  described  and  lot  the  mystic  volubility  work  as  it  swaadr 
may.  No  one  will  wish  to  deny  that  hterature  has,  as  a  Sdcret  Ideal. 
tliis  hopeless  task  of  literal  faithfulness.  From  those  who  do  not  dio<i 
some  knowledge  of  this  secret  we  turn  away  in  disappoiutnreni. 

But  it  is  not  in  this  byperoritieal  sense  of  failure  in  mimstie  doMztp- 
tion  only  that  we  venture  to  arraign  Virgil's  dealing  vitb  tbo  sea.  It  it 
one  of  his  standing  eulogies  that  he  showed  miracnlow  abfliij  in  that  war 
in  the  case  of  several  objects  ;  but  before  he  eoold  be  catd  to  have  tailed 
with  respoi't  to  the  oceau  tbero  must  bo  some  eridea«<i  of  ^'■•'  '■"■•" 
tried.  Thuro  is  no  sign  of  it.  The  charge  to  be  ursed  agaiu- 
cnpilal  "  ng  io  UuAi^Uu 

of  the  Ki 

Boforo  we  go  on  to  the  proof,  one  word  more  od  th«  ga 
It  may  Uo  n^kcd,  Uow  has  deeeriptire  litevataru  obtiiiaod 
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can  it  panist,  if  this  is  the  state  of  verbal  representation  at  which  wo  still 
stand  ?  WoU,  lUl  nntnral  objects,  scenes,  and  aspects  of  the  world 
•roase,  busides  and  below  the  appeals  thoy  make  to  the  spociul  senses,  a 
common  central  emotion  arising  out  of  their  practical  operation  on  human 
fortunes.  If  a  thing  has  not  power  to  touch  our  lot  of  itself  directly,  it 
still  may  stir  this  central  feeUng  by  some  borrowed  reminiscence  of  either 
aetaal  association  or  figurative  illustration.     This,   which    wo    call    the 

tnd  sentiment  of  things,  is  not  exclusively  attached  to  any  of  tho 
impressions  belonging  to  the  object ;  it  is  in  every  case  necessarily 
ehallonged  more  promptly,  more  completely,  by  some  one  of  them ;  but  it 
is  more  or  loss  common  to  all  of  them.  It  can  sustain  itself  on  fragments 
of  thorn,  it  can  bear  eking  out,  tho  subBtituting  even  of  the  impressions 
of  one  sense  by  those  of  another.  In  this  way  an  easier  language  of  a 
didactic  kind,  not  adequately  descriptive,  serves ;  one  in  which,  whilo 
bitmdering  tremendously  in  our  description  of  tho  object,  wo  can  intelli- 
gibly express  our  primitive  relation  to  it  in  its  bearing  on  our  lot.  By 
means  of  this  didactic  element  literature  has  made  up  its  too  great  show 
of  triumphs ;  solely  owing  to  it  poetry  gets  a  triumph  over  the  other 
arts.     If  the  literary   description  of  an    object  fails  at  any   point,  tho 

itral  sentiment  of  it  is  still  saved  if  the  reminisconce  of  a  conjoined 

iM- impression  is  brought  in  in  time  ;  the  feolbg  lowers,  but  it  lasts  ou, 
and  only  finally  flickers  out  when  tho  verbiage  drivels  into  irrelevancy,  the 
words  no  longer  keeping  the  thing  before  the  mind  at  all.  Down  to  the 
la«t  moment  all  may  bo  in  a  sort  retrieved  by  the  lumbering  resource  of 
Personifieation,  which  lazily  patches  all  omissions  of  description,  the  stole 
artifice  of  many  generations.  A  very  slight  examination  would  bring  out 
what  a  hotch-potch  of  sense-impressions  many  famous  descriptions  are. 
Bat  if  this  centntl  emotion  of  things  can  manage  with  a  jumbled  dialect  of 
aenac-impressions,  its  full  articulateness  asks  a  better  representation,  and  it 
is  itself  in  that  way  ameliorated,  for  in  nearly  every  case  its  original  native 
melaaeholy  is  oppressive.  Told  in  lilting  words,  things  lighten ;  losing 
flOBMthing  of  their  primitive  heaviness.  When  success  is  achieved,  we 
know  from  the  literary  ecstasy  instantly  arising,  one  of  the  pnreat  plea- 
sorea  tho  human  heart  has. 

Virgil  has  not  advanced  the  mimetic  description  of  the  sea,  nor  in  any 
way  bettered  its  central  sentiment.  Ho  feels  no  interest  in  it ;  ho 
describes  it  as  being  more  savage  than  it  ever  was.  In  literature,  the  sea 
is  all  tho  worse  for  Virgil's  having  dealt  with  it.     Wo  will  turn  to  the  proofs. 

The  "  ..Eneid,"  but  that  tho  sea  goes  for  nothing  in  it,  might  almost 
bo  styled  a  sea-poem.  Its  scene  is  as  often  water  as  land.  It  includes 
storms,  shipwrecks — both  on  the  coast  and  in  mid-ocean— tho  fairest  of 
bit  weather,  mom  dawning  over  tho  waters,  repeated  sunsets  at  sea, 
night  embarkations,  solemn  watches  with  tho  waves  all  around  and  the 
■tan  OTtrhMd.     Ev<  -  lo  aspect  of  the  sea  is  beheld,  and  in  no 

dbglfl  inatanee  ia  the  i  ,  ou  Bucceshful  according  to  the  wants  of  tho 
ai^em  imajfiuation.     The  poem,  as  nobody  needs  telling,  begins  its 
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eveuts  with  a  tromcudouB  seA-pieue.     Tlio  very  fi:  e  got  ot  ■■ 

hero  and  his  companions,  they  oro  "  dividing  tho  k — _,,  i.iae  with  tUH 
keels,"  And  the  initial  incident  is  a  shipwreck.  Tlia  description,  iksaora^l 
has  OTernhelming  vigour  in  it ;  and,  as  tho  sccno  woa  brought  abon^^H 
iKolus  lolti:ig  nil  tho  winds  loose  togolher,  with  tho  parposa  of  ffvUa^M 
Jano'a  wish  to  sink  the  whole  iieet,  it  is  scarcely  open  to  anj  matt 
criticism  founded  on  what  might  bo  expected  to  happen  in  a  natonJ  wtj. 
No  mortal  can  say  what  might  not  happen  as  the  work  of  one  flekdtiil 
acting  at  the  urging  of  auolbcr.  All  Uiat  con  be  TeDlur<iil  on  is,  thai  nuh 
a  storm  could  never  happen  without  ^Kolus  and  Juno.  The  ooly  triiul 
which  does  not  rage  is  tho  west,  though  that  is  portly  eubstitntdd  b;  niuA 
is  called  tho  gusty  south-wost.  An  impression  of  uniuual  tarmotl  if 
given,  and  that  is  what  Virgil  songht ;  but  it  is  got  by  a  jiunhb  of 
violence  of  every  kind.  Winds,  billows,  hghtulng,  thunder,  reels,  aiai- 
lows,  eddies,  are  mixed  together.  The  only  detail  uf  disastur  led  oat  b 
collision  among  the  ships,  which  with  a  fleet  so  crowded  is  the  uo«  Uuog 
tliat  would  have  occurred,  had  this  been  a  nataral  stono.  Soeh  a 
tempest  now  r.ngcs  iu  a  transpontine  theatre,  and  in  no  other  port  of  tiie 
world.  It  takes  Neptune  himself  to  still  it  iu  the  "  JEneid."  The  taxaaaa 
simile  by  which  the  quieting  of  the  waves  is  pictured  is  drawn  from  tlM 
land — the  soothing  of  a  mob  by  a  man  of  piety  and  virtues.  Cyxaotkau 
and  Triton  assist  in  gutting  tho  ships  off  the  rocks.  Tho  whole  tetxit  it 
a  medley  of  ailiGcial  machinery  and  natural  e&cta  whiuli  modems  are  mA 
able  to  appreciate.  We  had  belter  pot  aside  this  opening  incidoat,  iata 
which  the  supernatural  outers,  and  torn  to  paesagoa  of  a  inoru  laartal 
character. 

So  soon  as  iE^ncus  and  his  companions  of  tho  seven  sarviving  ikiys 
reach  the  shore,  tho  hero  climbs  a  rock  to  gain  what  Virgil  styles  »  fir- 
extended  view  of  the  sea,  iu  the  hope  of  descrying  the  missing  >)iips.  It 
was  now  the  goMenest  of  weather,  i  finest,  .  liaUti; 

the  sea  must  havo  stretched  most  ttiiL  ,     ._.     .lore  him.    ._ iJMMt 

detect  tho  ships,  and  he  might  not  have  seen  the  ocuon  for  anything  h* 
says  of  it.     The  feeling  of  contrast  in  the  -  '  '.-  wiUiln  hia 

in  the  least.     Three  stags  are  more  iu  thi  nan,  and  is 

levels  his  arrow  at  them  as  they  stray  on  the  shore,  hoon  aftonmdi 
occurs  one  of  Virgil's  very  few  fine  epithets  applied  to  tho  oavaa.  b 
describiug  Jove  as  looking  down  upcm  it,  drxnii-.i^ut^  ha  nsoa  tha  fILwt 
'*  mare  vrlifohim."     A  '   nod  sen  1  liog  only  kj 

excess  of  goodness,     i  ild  bo  a  :      _       , _;  forrvn  ?«  li 

now,  with  a  good  many  more  Bails  flying  in  all  qiuxtwm.    It  : 

natural  action  of  the  fancy  in  fi      '       '      '    ' '    ' 

the  second  book  occurs  tho  tii 

sailing  bock  from  Ttuedos.     T'  tx  mniJ* 

Argivo  host  ?■• '■•■.f -'nd  from  l^  .,....„  .iiOiriM-'  .ui^^ 

the  friendly  '   tho  moon  fur  the  wi! 

royal  ship  pat  iutth  th«  tiffiti  flamv."  ^M 
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Et  jam  Argira  phalanx  instractis  naTibna  ibat 
A  Tenedo,  tadtn  per  omica  silentia  lana:, 
Littora  nota  petens :  fiammas  (jaumregia  puppu 
Extolcrat.— B.  II.  lines  2o4-7. 

All  that  is  present  to  Virgil's  mbd  is  what  may  be  called  the  basiaess  of 
the  poem,  the  Greeks  getting  back  unpereeiTed,and  the  unbolting  of  the 
wooden  horse.  The  ships  crowding  np  in  the  moonlight,  the  patch  of 
erimson  reflection  nnder  the  sail-shadow  from  tho  signal  fire,  do  not  tonch 
him.  Ho  introduces  the  moon,  but  it  is  as  being  silent,  not  bright.  The 
sea  does  not  detain  him  for  a  moment.  It  would  have  detained  a  modem 
poet ;  the  present  ordinary  requirements  of  our  literary  usage  would  not 
have  permitted  him  to  pass  it  by.  If  in  only  half-a-line  he  must  at  least 
have  made  it  glitter.     So  much  progress  we  at  any  rate  have  now  made. 

In  the  third  book  £neas  begins  the  account  of  iiis  own  sea- wanderings. 
The  first  voyage  is  not  a  long  one  in  the  poem.  He  embarks,  departs 
from  his  native  shores,  and  reaches  Thrace  in  less  than  six  lines ;  and,  as 
for  anything  in  the  way  of  marine  description,  he  might  just  as  well  have 
been  on  land.  Afirighted  by  the  ghost  of  Polydorus,  they  set  out  for 
Delos.  Here  comes  one  nnwontedly  tender  touch,  which  the  reader  will 
not  find  repeated  in  all  the  poem.  Yirgil  represents  the  breeze  as  with  a 
gentle  rustling,  inviting  thorn  to  the  main — leiiis  crepitans  vocat  Auster  in 
ahum.  But  if  he  hears  the  wind,  the  wbsh  of  the  waters  never  reaches 
him.  Nothing  whatever  happens  during  the  voyage.  From  Delos  they 
steer  for  Crete,  and,  if  tho  waves  do  not  attract  the  eye,  what  stands  up 
out  of  them  does.  Virgil  can  see  "  green  Donyza,"  "  marble  Pares," 
and  the  Cyclades.  Of  these  a  charming  little  panoramic  sketch  is  given : 
it  is  only  to  the  water,  not  the  land,  that  he  is  blind.  Vainly  they  build 
Pergamea,  for  the  pestilence  falls  on  them,  and  the  household  gods,  in  a 
vision,  tell  Muet^a  that  Crete  is  not  the  resting  place.  They  sail  for 
Hespeiia.  Now  we  have  a  second  sea  storm.  This  time  it  happens,  not 
in  shore,  but  out  on  the  mid-ocean,  and,  so  far  as  appears,  comes 
vithoat  supernatural  interference.  This  is  the  description  Yirgil  puts  in 
^neas's  mouth:  "Then,  o'er  my  head  appears  a  dark  rain  cloud, 
bMring  gloom  and  storm,  and  the  wave  roughens  beneath  the  darkness. 
Straightway,  the  winds  roll  the  waters,  and  great  seas  arise.  Scattered, 
\ro  are  tossed  on  the  wide  flood.  Stormy  clouds  enwrap  the  light,  and 
damp  darkness  withdraws  the  face  of  heaven.  The  lightnings  frequently 
flash  from  the  rifled  clouds.  We  are  driven  from  our  course,  and  wander 
in  strange  waters." 

Turn  mihi  cicrnlcus  supra  caput  ndstitit  initicr, 

Noctem  bicincmquc  fcicns  ;  ct  inhorruit  nnda  tcncbris. 

Continuo  vcnti  volrunt  marc,  magnaquo  snrgunt 

jSRdinon  :  dispcrsi  jactamnr  gargitc  yosto. 

Involrcrc  diem  nimbi,  et  nox  humida  ccclam 

Abstnlit    Ingeminant  abraptis  nnbibus  ignes. 

ExcBtimor  curau,  et  coscig  enamus  in  nndii. 

B.III.  lines  194-aOO. 
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For  a  tempest  wLicli  lasts  three  days  and  three  cighU,  tbia  mn&t  bo  ifl 
donii  as  erring  on  the  side  of  tamenese.  Bat  here  N  irgil  is  left  aloP 
with  the  natnrul  scene ;  ho  has  not  ^olns  and  Neptano  to  exdt»  lit 
imagination.  On  the  fourth  day  they  catch  sight  of  land ;  monntaia* 
open  to  view,  smoke  is  seen  to  roll  upwards ;  they  sweep  tho  "  aitiro  " 
^vater  with  their  onrs,  and  reach  the  Strophades.  After  their  aidToatniw 
\vith  the  Harpies,  they  hastily  set  sail  afresh. 

Another  rapid  sketch  of  tho  liini  which  is  passed  is  given.     Th«y  w« 
"  wooily  Ziicynthus,"  "  steep- cragtjcd  J^eritos,"  "rocky  Ithaca."     Aiqfl 
thing  which  is  dry,  not  moist,  Virgil  pictures,  making  it  plain  that  if  ll^ 
sea  bad  not  been  thoroughly  uniutoresting  to  him,  be  could  have  painlat 
it  easily.     They  spend  tho  winter  ou  shore  under  tho  storm-capped  p*4A 
of  Mount  Lencato  ;  thence  they  launch  again,  reaching  iSathrotom,  *lMfl 
tbcy  have  the  affecting  meeting  with  Andromache.     Deportiog,  thoy  «o^| 
along  Ceraunia,  at  evening  lauding  to  sleep  on  the  shore.     Now  we  hnV 
nnoUicr  night- scene.     Tho  pilot  Palinurus  rises  before  midnight  to  aee  if 
the  voyage  may  begin,     lie  listens  for  the  breezes,  he  looks  at  ibe  eoa- 
stcllations.     "  Whan  ho  sees  all  serene  in  the  sky,"  ho  goes  on  board  mi 
gives  the  signal.     The  ocean  might  just  as  well  have  been  fixed  haul 
hind  nuder  the  gliding  stars  ;  thore  is  not  the  slightest  feeling  of  it  Iwioj; 
water.     A  very   few  lines  further  comes   a   danm  at  sea,  and    tht*  i« 
Virgil's  account  of  it :   "  And  now  Aurora,  having  put  tbo  stars  to  Si|^l« 
blushed,  when  far  oil  we  see  misty  hills  and  tho  low- lying  coast  uf  It.tlr." 

JniDivic  mbcscvbit  stelliH  Aurora  fiigatin, 

Quoiu  pira-ul  flb«curob  collcf,  buinilriu<|uc  >li]cnius 

Itftliam.— B.  111.  lines  5al-a.' 

The  mantiou  of  Aurora  bluBhiog  doo3  duty  for  all  the  wowlor  of  a  day- 
break over  the  sea.  Warned  by  Anchises'  interpretation  of  the  ill-oara 
of  beholding  horses  feeding,  they  refrain  from  lamliug  at  that  &rat  awo 
cpot  of  tho  Italian  shore,  turning  their  yard-arms  to  the  sea.  liy-oiMl-igr 
they  near  Charybdis.  Their  experience  of  it  exactly  fulfils  Hcleaw'a 
inuomprehensible  prediction  of  it.  They  drift  the  night  through  cIm« 
to  tho  shore  of  the  Cyclops,  where  the  next  mormng  they  boholil 
dawn  afresh,  that  is  to  say,  "  Aurora  scatters  the  damp  abodes  frotn  I 
sky."  Having  rescued  Achcmeaides  from  Polypbemuii,  tbcy  soil  agolo. 
After  n  coasting  voyage,  in  which  the  sights  of  tha  land  ore  well  r--  -■' 
doNcribed,  .ii^neas  reaches  tho  joyless  shore  of  l>rcpannni.  Th> 
fttther  dies.     The  voyage  thtnce  to  Dido's  !■.  .;• 

shipwreck,  is  dismissed  iu  these  words  :  "  i  J 

drove  mo  to  your  shores  " — Hiiic  uie  diijrciaum  vtntrit  Lieu*  ay 
Thronghout  the  whole  of  these  voya^os,  with  the  exe«ptJub  . 
sea  bod  to  be  put  in  a  turmoil  to  wreck  tho  ships,  and   ' 
CUarvbdis,  it  has  not  arrested  tho  poet's  line  for  u  momc:; 

not  had  a  glance  from  him.    It  mi^jht  have  boon  au  oureflec .  ;. . 

ing  nciiher  elTeotti  of  the  sky,  uf  ita  own  coa«eli:Mt  »tir,  nor  of  llie 
eu^Lnicinj  shoro.    One  cjuesUuu  arises,  which  wa  will  bri 
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may  not  anfairlj  be  said,  that  to  ^neaa  the  sea  was  but  a  toilsome  and 
daageroas  expanse,  not  to  be  described,  bnt  to  be  horriedly  got  over  and 
neaped  from.  His  experiences  of  it  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
long  ocean  combat  of  Ulysses,  still  Juno  used  it  as  her  chief  instmment 
of  pereecntion.  AU  the  winds  had  been  barled  against  him  on  it;  he 
bad  sofTercd  shipwreck  ;  his  pilot  was  fated  to  bo  drowned  in  it.  There 
is  room  for  a  plea  of  dramatic  proprietj-.  Bnt  at  the  point  we  have  now 
reached  .£neas's  narrative  ends ;  for  the  rest  Virgil  is  himself  the 
speaker.     Let  ns  see  if  there  is  any  change. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Fourth  Book,  after  the  dallying  at  Carthage 
with  Dido,  comes  the  hurried  night  embarkation.  It  is  thus  described  : 
"  The  sea  is  hidden  beneath  the  floet.  Harrying,  they  dash  np  the 
foam,  and  sweep  the  azure  sea  " — 

latot  snb  clumbQ!>  tEonor, 
Adnixi  tnniacnt  spurans,  ct  ciernla  verrnnt. —  n.  IV.  lines  582-3. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  this  is  no  description.  When  day  comes  the 
poet's  eyes  are  still  closed  to  the  actual  scene.  What  he  says  of  it  is 
this  :  "  And  now  Aurora,  leaving  the  saffron  bed  of  Tithonns,  first 
scattered  upon  the  world  fresh  light " — 

Et  jam  prima  novo  spargebat  lumiiie  terras 

Tithoni  croc«am  lini]aeni  Aarom  cabile. — B.  IV.  lines  SS-l-S. 

Dido,  looking  out  from  her  watch-tower,  beholds  the  fleet  moving  on  with 
level  sails ;  she  notes  that  the  shores  and  the  harbours  are  quite  deserted 
by  the  mariners  ;  but  she,  like  all  the  other  Virgilian  personages,  does  not 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  sea.  She  was  in  no  mood  to  watch  its  glories, 
bnt,  fit  least,  she  might  have  bethought  herself  of  the  waves  as  ministers 
of  her  prayeJ-for  vengeance.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Fifth 
Book,  .¥!neas  is  well  out  at  sea,  the  description  giving  just  one  particle 
of  detail :  he  is  "  cutting  through  the  dark  waves,  ruffled  by  the  north 
wind,"  which  would  have  whitened  their  tops,  if  it  darkened  their 
sides.  There  mnst  have  been  miles  of  them  between  the  fleet  and  the 
land,  where  the  smoke  of  Dido's  pyre  arose,  but  the  tossing  expanse 
was  only  so  much  distance  to  be  looked  across.  Soon  a  storm  comes  on, 
and,  in  describing  it,  Virgil  positively  nscs  over  again  two  lines  from 
Book  in.  Ho  relieves  himself  of  all  trouble  by  having  a  formula  for 
stonn*.  Once  more  he  tells  ns  that  "  a  rain  oloud  stands  over  iEneas's 
bead,  bearing  storm  and  gloom,  and  the  wave  rnflled  beneath  the 
dArkjMas  " — 

OUI  cserulcas  snpra  caput  ailatitit  imlicr, 

Nucteu  hiemoaiiine  fcrcni ;  et  inhormit  uiiila  t«ncbria. 

B.  V.  lines  10-11. 

71m  whole  pissago  makes,  we  think,  the  weakest  description  of  a  sea- 
•lorm  orer  given.  They  yield  to  the  storm,  and  once  more  turn  towards 
fiHeily.  Aeestes,  from  the  top  of  a  hill,  beholds  the  shl^is  coming,  but 
h«  BMB  Dolhicg  more.  The  ocean  ia  albo  invisiblu  to  him.  Nut  far 
00  in  this  book  wo  have  the  sea  races,  part  of  the  games  in  honour 
vol..  ixx. — Ko.  176.  1^. 
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of  Aitchises's  memorj.  All  is  leisure  now  ;  the  sea  id  not  lai^iii  odiov 
by  over-much  toil.  If  water  had  bad  any  oharma  for  Ui«  poet  tiMf 
would  havo  von  a  glance  from  him.  The  competing  vessds  an  ile- 
scribed  particnlorlj ;  in  speaking  of  the  rock  where  wa^  the  goal  of  tbe 
race,  we  have  the  phrase  "  foamy  beach"  (jpi<(;irt/ifi<i /(/^orii),  Bnt,  ia 
the  account  of  the  races,  again  the  water  goes  for  nothing.  We  an 
prosaically  told  that  the  sea  was  turned  np  and  lashed  into  foam 
(atlduciia  spumanl  freta  vnna  lacfrtit) ;  and,  two  lines  further  on,  that 
all  the  surface  of  the  water  was  opened. 

Subsequently  in  this  Book  occurs  the  sotting  fire  to  the  fleet  bj  th4 
women.  The  passage  has  much  pathos  from  the  contrast  betweea  Uk 
women's  occupation  and  that  of  the  men.  They  are  far  away  oa  Um 
lonely  beach  weeping  for  the  loss  of  Anchises,  while  the  men  are  cel^m^ 
ing  the  same  regret  by  games.  The  poet  says  the  "  women  all  togethff 
were  ever  gazing  on  the  main,  and  still  weeping."  They  say  "  Aiaa,  whit 
seas  and  how  much  ocean  still  remain  for  us  weary  women !  "  A  Ub« 
showing  the  endless  heaving  of  the  watery  espanse  before  them,  with  » 
murmur  of  the  nnsympathising  wind  foretelling  perils,  would  h»T« 
heightened  the  touching  scene  greatly.  There  is  no  such  line.  Wb«s 
Iris,  disguised  as  Beroe,  has  persuaded  the  women  to  fire  the  ahips,  and 
iEneas,  in  despair,  appeals  to  Jove,  the  storm  which  comes  to  qnondi 
the  flames  has  no  relation  to  the  sea.     The  steep  '  lile  with  the 

thunder,  so  do  the  level  plains.  But  Virgil's  !>  ;,  '■  not  glasM 
towards  the  sea.  Not  a  single  peal  bellows  on  that  side,  the  whale  imit 
of  waters  is  left  nnused,  and  a  !anit-*hoiror  puts  out  the  flames. 

Here  the  woaiiest  of  the  matrons,  and  some  of  the  meo,  eqaaHy  tick 
at  heart  of  the  sea,  are  left,  the  rest  starting  on  the  last  voyage  prior  to 
reaching  Italy.  Then  we  come  upon  the  splendid  picture  of  Neptano  aail 
his  watery  retinuo.  Fine  as  is  the  account  of  the  god  in  his  cLariut) 
with  the  group  of  huge  ancient  and  lovely  attendants  surrounding  him  id 
liis  progress,  the  sea  itself  reckons  for  nothing  in  the  picture.  It  fonu  • 
road  for  the  glittering  procession,  and  that  ia  all ;  Ncpttma's  ear  sl^ad 
aznre ;  the  waves  are  not  of  any  colour.  Not  a  spot  of  hue,  not  t 
scintillation  of  reflected  light,  is  visible  from  them.  This  whole  scooe  il  i 
cmcial  one ;  it  directly  proves  that  the  waves  had  no  beauty  in  the  1 
poet's  eyes,  and  that  when  he  wished  to  make  the  sea  interoetiag, 
only  way,  in  his  judgment,  of  doing  so  was  to  people  it  with 
tious.  Apart  from  these  feignod  inhabitants  of  the  water,  Yirfpl 
nothing  in  it  to  describe.  • 

One  more  sen  incident  happens  ere  Italy  is  reached  ;  it  ia  again  ttiijti 
scene ;  the  fleet  is  running  before  favourinc  '  "  ""  with  tbe  itan  TiaMf, 
bnt,  as  it  would  seem,  no  moon.     Thn  f  Ucimiaad  aa  Phorbaf, 

descends  and  appears  at  the  eJl 

the  helm,  the  only  one  awake.     :...^  .,:..  .^  _ 

god  nrges  him   to  close   hia    oycir,  offering  to  take  1 
Palianms'*  reply  is  id  ewiy  way  worthy  of  a  pilot  wh 
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saya,  "  Would  yon  have  me  believe  in  soch  a  monster  ?    Why  should  I 
trast  vEseas  to  the  treacherous  gales,  having  been  so  often  deceived  by 

■ads  of  the  serene  sky  ?  " — 
meoe  haic  confidert  monstro  7 
.£oeaiii  credom  quid  enim  falUcibus  aiistri'', 
Et  coeli  totiet  deceptos  fraade  sereni  ? — B.  V.  lines  84?— 51, 
li 
a. 


ilinnrus  is  plunged  overboard  by  the  god.     It  is  worth  noting  that 

axds,  when  .Eneas  meets  Palinorus's  ghost  among  the  shades,  Virgil, 

with  strictest  dramatic  propriety,  makes  him  use  a  pilot's  form  of  oath, 

Bj  the  iartvje  seas  I  swear,"  &c.     After  Palinums's  fatal  tumble,  the 

ips  pass  the  cliffs  of  the  Sirens,  where  we  are  told,  "  hoarsely  roared 

the  rocks  resounding  with  the  restless  sea,"  perhaps  the  best  sea  line  in 

Virgil  :— 

Tom  nnca  u&idao  long*  sale  saza  aooabont. — B.  V,  line  S6fi. 

iSneas  awakens  and  guides  the  vessel  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  In 
the  morning  tlicy  gain  the  Italian  ehore,  anchor  the  ships,  and  land  at 
ConuD.  Then  foUows  the  descent  of  J^neas  into  the  other  world,  guided 
by  the  Sibyl. 

The  same  fate  of  ill-success  whenever  the  scene  is  not  dry  pursues 

il  even  there.     In  the  Sixth  Book  he  has  to  describe  Cocytus.     To 

!k  for  exact  local  particulars  would  bo  nnreasonable,  but  it  is  clear  that 

the  poet  did  not  conceive  it  as  a  scene  anywhere.     Ue  uses  words  as  ihey 

come.     There  is  n  jumble  of  banks  and  coasts,  pools  and  streams,  floods 

d  marshes.     It  is  right  to  say  that  the  other  subterranean  stream,  Lethe, 

8  no  better  at  Virgil's  hands.  He  describes  it,  or  rather  speaks  of  it, 
flowing  in  a  retired  vale,  past  woods  with  rustling  brakes  ;  and  a  stream 
of  considerable  size  it  must  have  been,  since  about  it  unnumbered  tribes 
and  nations  {innwnerit  (jcnu$  popuUque)  hover,  like  hamming  bees  in  the 
fields ;  Jilneos,  says  the  poet,  was  startled  at  the  sudden  sight  of  the 
stnun ;  no  glimpse  of  it  do  we  get  in  any  of  the  lines.     Of  what  hue  was 

dieairable  wave  no  hint  is  given. 

Now  we  near  the  ending  of  the  search  for  the  fated  Hesperian  land. 
When  ^neas  has  built  his  old  nurso's  mound  (Caiotn)  on  the  shore  where 
the  ships  had  been  awaiting  him,  they  sail  again.  One  natural  touch 
most  be  noted.  Throughout  nearly  a  whole  line  he  makes  "the  sea 
■padde  underneath  the  moon  " — 

tflilendet  treninlo  snb  lamine  pontos. — B.  VII.  line  9. 
eh  K  stroke,  from  the  wonder  of  its  rarity,  tells  upon  a  reader  with 
nt  than  its  proper  effect.  Neptune  having  taken  care  to  save  the  fleet 
m  the  Ciroean  shores,  we  have  the  last  dawn  at  sea.  Alas,  it  is  Aurora  in 
r  rosy  ohanot  again  I  This  is  the  description  of  the  last  glorious  mom- 
log  of  JEattOi'B  sea-wand«ringB :  *<  And  now  the  sea  began  to  blush  with 
ny*,  and  in  the  lofty  sky  saf&on  Auroi-a  shone  in  her  rosy  car  " — 

Janii|ne  rabceeebat  radiis  marc  tt  cctherc  ab  alto 
Aurora  in  roseit  fnlgcbat  lutea  bigir,— B.  VIL  lines  S9-4. 
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They  gain  the  Tibnr's  mouth  and  shelter  in  the  river.  Oim«  in 
contact  with  the  land  the  great  poet's  imngination  is  free  again.  His 
little  picture  of  the  river  entrance  shaded  with  groves,  the  air  mosieal  bom 
fluttering  birds  of  various  plumage,  is  delightfol. 

In  order  to  make  our  instances  complete,  we  mast  not  overlook 
iEneas's  subsequent  return  by  sea  from  his  Etrurian  allies,  with  Pallas 
on  board  his  own  ship  (Book  X.).  One  line  we  may  note  in  the  deseriptioa 
of  Aulestes's  vessel,  with  its  figure-head  of  Triton  :  "  The  foaming  billow," 
we  are  told,  "gurgled  beneath  the  monetrons  breast"  {tpumea  Mtaifrra 
suh  jicctore  vmnnurat  unda).  It  is  not  on  achievement  to  go  into  special 
raptures  over,  as  being  an  addition  to  description  in  this  kind  ;  still  the 
gargle  of  the  water  does  tell  upon  the  ear  ;  it  ia  a  detail  of  actnal  ubMrra- 
tlon,  and  as  such  comes  most  welcome.  There  follows  the  artiScial  meet- 
ing in  mid-voyage  with  the  sea-nymphs,  into  which  the  vessels  left  n««r 
the  camp,  and,  threatened  by  the  Rutnlians,  had  been  changed.  When 
Cymodocea,  their  spokeswoman,  concluding  her  warning,  pushed  Sixueu't 
tall  ship,  the  poet  tells  us,  it  ilcw  swifter  than  dart  or  arrow  that  nrab 
the  wind  in  speed.  No  doubt,  it  would  do  so.  The  scene  is  oo*  <rf 
which  the  modem  imagination  cannot  moke  anything.  The  voyage  esdi 
in  the  opposed,  confused  lunding  on  the  shore,  involving  the  wr«ck  of 
Tarcho's  vessel.  In  the  same  Book  (X.)  Juno  otl'ors  to  Tnrnns  th«  bait  of 
.Sneas's  wraith,  and  draws  bim  on  board  the  ship,  which  so  conveniAntly 
had  a  plank  gangway  laid  ready  from  a  ledge  of  the  rock.  The  whiiliag 
tide  bears  him  and  it  far  out  to  sea,  on  his  magic  voyage  to  his  fatiMt's 
city.  Beyond  the  ship  gliding,  and  waves  and  tide  both  pushing  it  on. 
we  are  told  nothing  of  this  most  wondrous  voyage.  Book  X.I.  ends  «iil> 
a  sunset  at  sea,  beheld  from  the  land :  "  Rosy  Pbcebos  vaa  batlung  hii 
weary  horses  in  the  Iberian  flood  " — 

rojeus  fesjos  jam  gnrgite  PLrabns  Itato 
Tiogai  eqtuw.— B.  XI.  lines  9I.VU. 

It  matches  the  dawn  with  which  that  book  opens:  "In  the  me«ntiiiM, 
Aurora,  rising,  leaves  the  ocean "  {Oceannm  interna  mtr^tnt  Awrart 
rcUquii).  One  last  partial  glimpse  we  get  of  the  sea  in  the  dosing  bock 
of  the  poem :  "  The  horses  of  the  snn  are  arising  from  the  flood,  uil 
from  uplifted  nostrils  breathe  forth  the  day  " — 

Iirimum  alto  sc  gnrgilc  tullunt 
Solis  eqni,  lucemque  elatia  nariboa  efllant. — B.  XIl  l'r<-«  1 1 4-10. 

Artificial  to  the  very  last. 

Id  this  sketch  we  have  exhausted  the  scA-alliuion*  nf  tbo  gTMt  tiMJ- 
Thi(j  is  absolutely  all  thnt  Virgil  makea  of  tlio  ocean  in  tlia  wluila  U 
Lucas's  sea  wanderings,  either  as  described  by  tho  born  or  by  the  maoik 
uf  the  poet  himself.  Thnrc  ia  scarcely  any  possible  maxin*  tibei  nkkb 
be  has  not  the  opportunity  of  picturing,  yet  in  no  6l'"'l->  nnK».7ji  i<  ii  lui 
Bible  to  detect  any  spark  of  truo  feeling  for  tho  wu 
dreary  diccontoot  at  its   power  and  tamtaon^    li  n.i^:iii 
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that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  sea — that  he  had  never  seen  it.  Bat 
Horace's  ftanons  ode,  praying  for  fair  weather  for  him,  is  evidence  that 
be  made  at  least  one  voyage.  Still  further  is  the  piu^le  heightened, 
when  we  remember  that  he  is  auderstood  to  havo  lived  long  at  Naples, 
with  its  glorious  bay. 

Cat  let  as  tarn  for  a  moment  to  the  minor  poems.  In  the  Eclogues 
Um  sea  is  pentioned  in  some  dozen  lines,  of  coarse  by  way  of  illastrative 
VBferenco.  Towards  the  dose  of  Eclogue  IV.  Virgil  speaks  of  "  plains  of 
aea"  {tmctus  viarit).  This  does  briug  the  object  before  the  mind.  And 
in  the  Fifth  Eclogue  occurs  the  only  line  anywhere  which  shows  that 
Virgil  had  perceived  the  mueic  of  the  sea,  apart  from  its  mere  roaring,  its 
faouseness,  its  moaning.  Mopsus,  in  extolling  the  song  of  Menalcas, 
What  gifts  are  there  that  I  can  give  you  in  return  for  such  a  lay  ? 
n  neither  the  whistling  of  the  south  wind  as  it  comes,  nor  billow  beaten 
k'»v.i  {ptrcuttn  jluiiii  litiora)  delight  me  SO,"  &c.  The  phrase  itself  may 
Dt  be  of  the  best,  but  there  is  the  feeling  of  delight  coupled  with  the  sea. 
F«  eagerly  hail  the  fact,  and  wish  it  were  not  unavoidable  to  mention 
at  this  Eclogue  is  known  to  have  been  modelled  on  Theocritus.  Next, 
to  the  GoorgicB ;  they  have  some  thirty  lines  in  which  the  sea  occurs. 
Dm  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  passages  are  for  the  most  part  only 
Ituive ;  but  of  all  Virgil's  \mtings,  it  is  here  that  wo  find  the  sea- 
strongest,  the  descriptions  truest.  Some  of  the  best  lines,  it  is 
i  describe  the  coast  rather  than  the  ocean ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
lines  in  the  First  Gcorgic,  giving  the  signs  of  a  coming  tempest. 
There  is  also  the  passage  a  little  further  on,  where  the  various  water  fowl 
ftre  wantonly  disporting  themselves  in  the  joy  of  their  salt  bath.  The 
sketches  show  that  Virgil's  observation,  if  it  fails  utterly  as  to  the  sea 
itself,  had  gone  to  the  very  edge  of  the  land — to  the  verge  where  it  and 
the  water  uungle,  and  even  a  few  inche.i  beyond.  In  Book  III.  ha 
catchers  sight  for  a  moment  of  colour  on  the  evening  ocean ;  but  it  is  far 
Kway  in  Bcytliia,  and  the  sun-gud  is  again  descending  in  his  chariot,  to 
lie  it  in  the  flaming  water.  Nor  is  "  rod  surface  of  tlto  ocean  "  {occani 
,  aqiuire)  a  pearl  of  poetical  description.  It  must  be  mentioned 
tt  in  the  Georgics  occur  two  or  three  touches  of  reality  of  a  very  gro- 
106  kind  in  reference  to  the  sea.  If  in  the  iEneid,  Virgil,  in  sketching 
DO  and  his  train,  gives  a  picture  too  artificially  elegant  for  thAi 
fancy,  in  the  Fourth  Georgio  he  describes  Proteas  and  his  at- 
ad&nts  in  a  style  which  is  a  trifle  too  roolistie  for  na.  "Monstrous 
and  misshapen  sea-ciilves"  {iiiiirnniia  uniieiitii  <t  txirfx*  phocas)  this 
Vstery  shepherd  has  under  his  charge  ;  and  they  come  out  of  the  iloodfi 
and  sleep  aroaud  him  on  the  hot  shore.  At  any  rate,  the  passage  has  i 
Ough  power,  as  of  a  goblin  story  of  the  sea. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  What  epithets  does  Virgil  apply  to  the 
For  it  will  go  hard  with  a  poet,  if  he  has  any  genuine  cmotioa , 
in  him  by  an  object,  if  it  does  not  flash  out  in  a  name,  even 
sbonJd   be   find   himself,  for    some   reason,  debarred   from   a   detailed 
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description.  Some  epitbets  arc  themsolres  descripUoDS.  Tak«  UuM 
sampld  ones  of  Bhakspeare,  applied  to  this  same  subject.  Tlie  "  mnhi- 
tudinona"  sea,  "yea«ty"  waves,  and  the  "wasteful"  ocean.  ViigB 
speaks  of  the  sea  as  bonndless  ("  immenBi  maris,"  Geo.  lib.  L,  lizM  S9); 
windy  ("  ventosa  icquora,"  idem,  line  20C) ;  faithlesB  ("  inMnm  maHMT" 
idem,  line  254) ;  deep  ("maria  alta,"  O.  II.,  line  47d,  et  "  maris  alti." 
i'En.  lib.  v.,  line  799);  dark  blue  ("mare  purpnremn,"  G.  IY,i 
line  873);  azure  ("vada  cterula,"  ^n.  lib.  YII.,  line  198,  el  ••< 
freta,"  idem,  lib.  X.,  lino  209) ;  mighty  ("  magnum  wquor,"  Geo,  IV.|" 
lino  888) ;  vast  ("  vasti  ponti,"  idem,  lino  480) ;  foaming  ("  sptunaoUm 
nndam,"  idem,  line  629,  et  "spumantibns  ondis,"  JEa.  lib.  KL, 
line  2G8);  salt  ("campos  salis,"  idem,  lib.  X.,  line  214)  ; 
("gemitom  ingentem  pclagi,"  idem,  lib.  HI.,  line  5.55); 
("  assiduo  sale,"  idem,  lib,  V.,  line  8G6) ;  swelling  ("  flueta 
idem,  lib.  YII.,  line  810).     He,  also,  speaks  of  the  "  perilous  "  e 

These  are  sJl  wo  notice  in  taming  over  the  pagee.  Of  them, 
appears  to  compete  with  "  salt  "  for  the  position  of  faronrilA,  "  fi 
coming  nert.  "  Boundless."  "  restless,"  "  faithless  "  are  words  vUeh 
may  be  held  to  embody  what  wo  have  earlier  termed  the  central  tetHag  of 
the  object,  but  Virgil  does  not  nse  them  in  a  way  showing  any  vaiyiog 
individaal  appreciation  of  them ;  they  all  seem  to  merge  in  the  on* 
seutimeut  of  the  sarageness,  danger,  dread  of  the  sea.  It  would  not  U 
fair  to  compare  Virgil's  epithets  with  those  of  Homer  in  relation  to  ik* 
ocean.  The  Greek  language  lent  itself  better  to  the  compounding  of 
phrases,  besides  the  lighter  feeling  which  the  Greek  sen,  with  its  indenttd 
shores  and  lovely  islands,  naturally  inspired  among  the  people.  Otbtt 
reasons  would  make  it  unfair  to  instance  modem  poets  (it  is  tnw,  m 
have  already  mentioned  Bhakspeare),  either  oar  own  or  continental ;  oar 
present  mode  of  regarding  natural  objects  as  beautiful  in  tbemaelvM  if 
not  the  ancient  manner,  os  we  will  point  out  directly.  il  does 

not  show  to  advantage  in  this  matter  alongside  other  Lut.  .  r>,  ««M 
his  contemporaries.  Not  to  hunt  for  any  out-of-the-way  comparisons,  taiv 
the  author  who  competes  successfully  with  him  for  the  place  of  be* 
known.  Horace  is  nearly  as  blind  as  Virgil  to  any  downright  be*nty  intlM 
sea,  but  he  says  nothing  tamo  of  it.  The  ocean  is  mostly  b  a  tempsst  nitt 
Horace. 

But  it  is  with  Virgil  we  have  specially  to  do  b  this  paper,  and  «• 
wish  to  part  with  the  noble  poet  on  the  beet  terms  possible.  Withia  IH 
narrow  restrambg  shores  of  a  simile  Virgil  conld  smj  tk«  SM  ^mM 
enouj^  ;  a  single  wave  cut  off  from  the  rest  he  Tras  rary  soeeeaaftil  vML 
Take  the  lin«s  b  the  Third  Gcorgie,  where  he  so  magnifiesnkly  iUaabvIsi 
the  anger  of  the  bull  by  the  figure  of  a  whitening  billinr  rcOicff  iih^an. 
A  simile  much  akin  to  it  is  used  nearly  as  <  lagUw 

fight  with  the  rioters  in  tbt-  '^ "    "■  -  ^  •'  m  0* 

Eleventh  Hook,  in  illuBtratit' 

and  the  Butulians,  a  stQl  more  smAAauA  iniAge  u  diu«b  ^ 
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ate  rtishes  aD<i  withdra^vols  of  tbo  ocoon  tide  upontho  bcacb.  Literature 
-oald  Lave  to  be  ransacked  for  a  more  nobly-manBged  simile.  Dnt  our 
let  completed  proof  that  Virgil,  thongb  so  impotent  in  tbo  actual  presence 

ts  sea,  seeing  bo  little  of  its  plaj,  and  deaf  to  all  its  music,  still  could 
wilb  tbe  ocean  wben  be  could  do  so,  as  it  were,  by  reflecting  it,  we 
Ave  designcdJj'  left  till  now.    Virgil's  grandest  sea-piece  was  in  metal — 
surface  of  /Eneas's  sbield,  he  sees  it  all  as  in  a  mirror.    Here  tbe 
InrcUs  all  gold,  tbo  blue  waves  foam  in  boary  spray,  dolpbins  of 
;  silver  sweep  tbo  flood  in  circles,  and  tbo  brazen  galleys  of  tbe 
^g  fleets  bum  upon  tbe  surgbg  waters.     Tbe  passage  is  too  lengtby 
Die;  Uiose  who  know  Virgil  will  not  need  its  quoting.     If  ho  bad 
[•given  us  I'     "         ■  '  .10  of  which  this  is  tbe  reflection,  there  would 
Lbeenno  .  .Asm  nineteen  hundred  years  after.     At  least 

be  noblest  sea  th«i  jurer  flowed  in  metal. 

Bveral  reasons  may  be  given  why  Virgil  in  bis  dealing  with  tbe  sea 
|>itB  these  failures,  as  wc  modems  must  consider  them.    In  the  first 
l-osidea  tbe  unavoidable  excess  of  tbe  didactic  element,  a  literary 
on  of  a  very  peculiar  kind  then  prevailed.     In  the  highest  attempts 
i  poetical  description,  it  was  thought  there  was  something  much  finer  to 

Kiod  after  than  uatoral  accounts  of  tbe  actual  scones,  namely,  the 
ologicul  personages  conventionally  associated  with  them.  When  a 
at  sea  bad  to  be  related,  it  was  not  tbe  eTer-brigbtening  sky  and 
te  dimpled  etirriiiga  of  the  far-flashing  waves  that  were  thought  of,  but 
M  imago  of  Aurora  rising  from  tbo  saflron  conch  of  Tithonus ;  in  the 
reij'  -  not  enough  to  satisfy  in  the  tumultuous  glories  of  tbe 

■  ■.}  his  own  splendours,  sinking  amidst  orange  clouds  and 
ID  billows ;  in  the  heart  of  that  sbining  business  there  was  a 
$6otnU  vision  of  Phoebus  unyoking  his  fiery  horses,  bathing  them 
We  cannot  understand  it ;  we  have  none  of  the  cues  of 
ihs  to  help  us.  It  now  seems  unnatural,  incredible  that  men 
ight  such  scenes  too  poor  for  them,  and  behoved  that  they  could 
at  BomotbiDg  better  worth  describing  in  their  place.  Still,  it  was  so 
ighout  ibe  wholo  range  of  literary  tasks.  If  a  river  had  to  be  in- 
d  at  its  best,  an  old  man — Father  Tibur — rises  among  the  sedges ; 
wing  of  his  beaid,  not  that  of  the  stream,  is  what  has  to  be  admired, 
loold  n  moonlight  scene  have  to  be  pictured,  tbe  heavens  themselves 
ir  soft  wLilencss,  aa  tbe  silver  orb  glides  through  them,  are  not 
,yi»d, — we  are  told  something  of  tbe  kindly  goddess  in  her  nightly 
•adering  car.  These  artificialities  must  have  come  bindermgly  between 
M  decciiber  gnd  natural  objects,  turning  his  gaze  inwards.    Tbo  fashion, 

E"  ■  be  makes  no  attempt  to  alter  it. 
0  times  a  necessity  of  this  sort  was  imposed 
^  Uui  spirit  of  Art  itself — that  natural  objects  wore  too  disturbing  in  a 
MtiOf  t!v"''  "■•'■>  t  ■-"ociations  for  tbo  higher  emotional  uses  ;   at  least, 
Hsht  .  ,:s  they  stirred  were  too  strong,  too  self-enforcing, 

^Uie  SMuner  eujujiueuts,  without  some  abatement — this  being  got  by 
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the  human  imagination  subBtitaling  personiBcations,  which  left  out  to  iLe 
required  degree  the  agitating  memories.  Tho  ocean,  the  sky,  the  «B*li;ir 
were  too  fatal  for  men  in  tlioso  days  to  bo  lightly  dealt  with  by  Hum  ia 
their  stark  reality  without  mitigation.  From  this  obligation  we  ue  MV 
finally  released. 

The  enquiry  Into  the  origin  of  the  feeling  of  the  picturesque  uumg 
modems  is  sometimes  treated  too  triTially ;  it  mns  into  a  hirg«  qocttioD. 
The  happy  growing  tendency  to  describe  a  natural  fact  in  itself,  po- 
gressively  omitting  all  the  traditionary  accompaniments  of  simile  icd 
personification,  is  the  late  gift  of  Science  to  Literature,  and  is  prioeUa. 
Science,  by  dwelling  on  objects  for  its  own  purposes  of  acquiring  a  kas*- 
ledge  of  their  details,  has  been  perpetually  surprised  by  the  dificoTery  IhiJ 
details  are  always  beautiful  when  seen  suihciently.  In  this  w»y,  »e  it 
last  have  come  to  knDw  that  things  in  their  completeness  an  of  tliemasi'nt 
more  lovely  than  imagination  conld  ever  conceiTe  by  dealing  with  thsmis 
part.  The  result  is  already  showing  itself  in  the  enlargement  of  Iit<- 
ratnre  by  tho  added  department  of  a  new  poetic  of  the  literal  dMoriptioe 
of  natural  objects,  though  its  progress  must  needs  be  slow.  Abaololalf 
new  it,  of  course,  could  not  be.  In  tho  remotest  age  it  existed  ia  Ike 
germ.  The  early  poets  were  its  prophets,  some  helping  it  with  wondMfcl 
anticipations  of  later  scientific  disclosures  of  natural  beauties.    Our  eh»rg» 

against  Virgil  is  that,  in  his  use  of  the  sea,  he  has  who''     ' -* 

bardic  function — helping  the  advance  of  this  literature  of  <>'  .      .u 

the  slightest.  If  personification  was  partially  obligatory,  he  used  it  to  llm 
very  full,  as  ho  also  did  himile,  without  betraying  any  perception  that  it 
was  not  the  best,  not  tho  ultimate  style. 

One  remark  ought  to  be  made  for  Virgil.  There  can  be  no  donht  thai 
the  sea  is  actually  much  more  interesting  now  than  it  was  then.  O'isg 
to  tho  modem  scientific  civilisation  having  given  ns  greater  power  ovsr 
Nature,  there  has  been  a  general  mitigation  of  the  old  bleokaoas  of  \ht 
central  feeling  of  things  ariE^ing  out  of  tht'ir  sway  over  the  fanniao  kt ; 
but  in  the  case  of  no  great  object  of  Nature,  no  aspect  of  the  worLl,  bK 
this  blessed  change  been  nearly  so  telling  as  with  respect  to  the  8«a'  In 
our  own  instance,  the  Ecctimcnt  must  have  havo  ameliorated  very  grtailj 
during  the  two  generatioas  that  have  witticssed  steam  navi^fOtiou.  Tbs 
feeling  of  the  ancient  Latius  towards  the  sen,  we  have  already  m^ed,  "U 
worse  than  that  of  the  Gnxks,  diHuring  moro  than  theirs  from  tb«  taodm 
emotion.    It  is  plain  that  the  R<>i         '    '  '  '        '    lugaccrtais 

malevolence  in  the  ocean.    Doul  in  all  mco. 

Wo  now  can  just  detect  it  when  actually  bohniding  a  great  iionn,  et 
even  feel  it  for  just  a  moment  after  hearhig  of  a  great  &ea  disaster ;  bat  ii* 
early  strength  seems  to  havo  survived  late  in  them.  It  bxiogs  oat  ncy 
clearly  the  diflbrouce  1  the  mod«n>  ft«BB(»  whs. 

in  the  fiico  of  the  prcF' :  id  the  eamiaeretal  I 

the  nniou  of  distant  peoples,  wo  find  Horace  taking  tfae  vaiy 
view,  saying  that  In  vain  has  God  in  bis  irisdoa  Mpsnttd  Uml  £roa  I 
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by  the  estnDging  oeean,  if  impions  banks  will  bound  across  it  (Ode  8,  lib.  L). 
"Ibe  pietore  he  and  Yiigfl  draw  of  merchant  ships,  in  the  world's  fotore 
golden  days,  withdrawing  &om  the  sea,  leaving  its  wide  sorfMse  bare, 
shocks  the  modem  imagination.  It  tarns  everything  in  onr  conception 
of  the  sea  upside  down.  We  scarcely  can  avoid  a  suspicion  that  both 
Virgil  and  Horace,  in  speaking  of  the  sea,  used  a  more  antiquated  feeling 
in  reference  to  it  than  was  actually  current  in  their  time.  In  the 
Augustan  age,  such  Romans  as  were  not  writers  of  poetry  scarcely  could 
believe  in  the  impiety  of  spreading  a  sail  upon  the  waters.  This  must 
have  been  merely  a  literary  tradition,  and  it  contented  Virgil ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  the  real  feeling  must  have  been  one  we  can  only  very  imperfectly 
understand,  for  the  ocean  grows  ever  more  and  more  welcome  to  us — ^it 
has  lost  so  much  of  its  awful  strangeness,  its  savage  strength.  Are  there 
not  "  steam  lanes"  in  the  Atlantic,  along  which  mighty  steamers  come 
and  go  nearly  as  punctually  as  if  they  were  land  omnibuses  ?  Do  not 
sails  crowd  up  from  evezy  quarter  of  the  horizon  ?  We  are  getting 
a  little  familiarity  with  it  below  its  surface.  The  coarse  of  its  hot  and 
eold  currents,  rushing  like  tremendous  rivers  through  its  depths,  is  partly 
known.  Its  gulfs  are  no  longer  bottomless  to  us.  We  have  opened 
delighted  eyes  on  its  marine  plants,  on  its  countless  inhabitants,  vanishing 
away  in  myriads  of  harmless  microscopic  tribes.  It  is  the  latest  opened 
treasure-house  of  Science. 

Those  who  may  read  these  words,  with  the  music  of  the  sea  actually 
sounding  in  their  ears,  and  with  the  glory  of  its  tossing  waves  before  their 
eyes,  will  not  need  telling  how  much  of  its  beauty  is  yet  undescribed. 
But  in  the  verbal  mosaic  in  which,  let  ns  hope,  the  ocean  will  one  day 
shine  and  foam,  when  the  new  poetic  of  real  description  has  developed 
its  language  of  direct  epithet,  there  will  not  be  a  single  Yirgilian  gift — 
no,  not  so  much  as  a  word,  a  sjllable. 
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"  No,  Liddy — I  don't  want  yon  any  more.  I  ean  hardly  say  why  I 
have  taken  so  to  ciying  lately :  I  never  nsed  to  ciy.     Good-night." 

Liddy  then  left  the  parlonz  and  closed  the  door. 

Bathsheba  was  lonely  and  miserable  now ;  not  lonelier  actually  thaa 
ahe  had  been  before  her  marriage ;  hat  her  loneliness  then  was  to  that  of 
the  present  time  as  the  solitade  of  a  mountain  is  to  the  solitude  of  a  cave. 
And  within  the  last  day  or  two  had  come  these  disquieting  thoughts  about 
her  husband's  past.  Her  wayward  sentiment  that  evening  concerning 
Fanny's  temporary  resting-place  had  been  the  result  of  a  strange  compli- 
cation of  impulses  in  Bathsheba's  bosom.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more 
accurately  described  as  a  determined  rebellion  against  her  prejudices,  a 
revulsion  from  a  lower  instinct  of  nncharitableness,  which  would  have 
withheld  all  sympathy  from  the  dead  woman,  because  in  life  she  had  pre- 
ceded Batbsheba  in  the  attentions  of  a  man  whom  Bathsheba  had  by  no 
means  ceased  from  loving,  though  her  love  was  sick  to  death  just  now  with 
the  gravity  of  a  further  misgiving. 

In  five  or  ten  minutes  there  was  another  tap  at  the  door.  Liddy  re- 
appeared and  coming  in  a  little  way  stood  hesitating,  until  at  length  she 
said,  "  Maryann  has  just  heard  something  very  strange,  but  I  know  it 
isn't  true.    And  we  shall  be  sure  to  know  the  ri^ts  of  it  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Ob,  nothing  connected  with  you  or  us,  ma'am  I  It  is  about  Fanny. 
That  same  thing  you  have  beard." 

."  I  have  heard  nothing." 

"  I  mean  that  a  wicked  story  is  got  to  Weatherbury  within  this  last 
hour — that "  Liddy  came  close  to  her  mistress  and  whispered  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sentence  slowly  into  her  ear,  inclining  her  head  as  she 
spoke  in  the  direction  of  the  room  where  Fanny  lay. 

Bftthsheba  trembled  from  head,  to  foot. 

"  I  don't  believe  it  I  "  she  said,  excitedly.  "  And  it  is  not  written  on 
the  coffin-cover." 

"  Nor  I,  ma'am.  And  a  good  many  others  don't ;  for  we  should 
surely  have  been  told  more  about  it  if  it  had  been  true — don't  yon  think 
so,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  We  might  or  we  might  not."  ' 

Bathsheba  turned  and  looked  into  the  fire  that  Liddy  might  not  see 
her  face.  Finding  that  her  mistress  was  going  to  say  no  more,  Liddy 
glided  out,  closed  the  door  softly,  and  .went  to  bed. 

Bathsheba's  fiuie,  as  she  continued  looking  into  the  fire  that  evening, 
might  have  excited  solicitousness  on  her  account  even  among  those  who 
loved  her  least.  The  sadness  of  Fanny  Bobin's  iate  did  not  make 
Bathsheba's  glorious,  although  she  was  the  Esther  to  this  poor  Yashti  and 
their  fates  might  be  supposed  to  stand  in  some  respects  as  contrasts  to 
each  other.  When  Liddy  came  into  the  zoom  a  second  time  the  beantifol 
eyes  which  met  hers  had  worn  a  liiOess  veaiy  looL  When  she  went  out 
after  telling  the  stoiy  th^  bad  expnased  wretehednetn  im  foil  «kj&«&|. 
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This  also  sank  to  apathy  after  a  time.  But  her  thonghts,  slaggish  aod  eoD- 
fuEed  at  first,  acquired  more  life  as  the  minates  passed,  and  the  doll  mil- 
giving  in  her  brow  and  eyes  suddenly  gave  way  to  the  stillnen  of  conoo- 
tration. 

Bathsheba  had  grounds  for  conjecturing  a  connection  between  her  oim 
history  and  the  dimly  suspected  tragedy  of  Fanny's  end  which  0»k 
and  Boldwood  never  for  a  moment  credited  her  with  possessing.  Tlu) 
meeting  with  the  lonely  woman  on  the  previous  Saturday  uight  had  beta 
unwitnessed  and  unspoken  of.  Ouk  may  have  had  the  best  of  intenlioBi 
in  withholding  for  as  many  days  us  possible  the  details  of  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  but  had  he  known  that  Bathsheba's  perceptions  had  already  ban 
exercised  in  the  matter,  he  would  have  done  nothing  to  leiigthea  tht 
minutes  of  suspense  she  was  now  undergoing,  wheu  the  certainty  whidi 
must  terminate  it  would  be  the  worst  fact  suspected  after  all. 

She  Buddeuly  felt  a  longing  desire  to  speak  to  some  one  stronger  Uian 
herself,  and  so  get  strength  to  sustain  her  surmised  position  with  dignity 
and  her  carking  doubt  s  with  stoicism.  Where  could  she  find  Bocb  • 
friend  ?  nowhere  in  the  house.  She  was  by  far  the  coolest  of  tba  voflUB 
under  her  roof.  Patience  and  suspension  of  juilgmcnt  for  a  ten  henn 
were  what  she  wanted  to  learn,  and  there  was  nobody  to  teach  her.  flight 
she  but  go  to  Gabriel  Oak  1 — but  that  could-  not  be.  What  a  way  Oak  had, 
she  thought,  of  enduring  things.  Boldwood,  who  seemed  so  much  deeptf 
and  higher  and  stronger  in  feeling  than  Gabriel,  had  not  yet  Icamt,  any 
more  than  she  herself,  the  simple  lesson  which  Oak  showed  a  mastery  of 
by  every  turn  and  look  he  gave — that  among  the  multitude  of  intenata  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  those  which  affected  his  personal  well-bctag 
vere  not  the  most  absorbing  and  important  in  his  eyes.  Oak  meditaliftly 
looked  upon  the  horizon  of  circumstances  without  any  spocial  ra^khl  U 
his  own  standpoint  in  the  midst.  That  was  how  she  would  wish  to  bt. 
But  then  Oak  was  not  racked  by  incertitude  upon  the  inmost  mattorof  kit 
bosom  as  was  she  at  tliis  moment.  Ouk  know  all  that  she  wiah«d  to  know 
— she  felt  convinced  of  that.  If  she  were  to  go  to  him  now  at  oo«e  uil 
say  no  more  than  these  few  words,  ' '  What  is  the  truth  of  tho  story  ?"  bt 
would  feel  bound  in  honour  to  tell  her.  It  would  be  an  iucxpresaible  nfiCfc 
Ko  further  speech  would  need  to  be  uttered.  He  knew  her  so  weO  iWl 
no  eccentricity  of  behaviour  in  her  would  alarm  him. 

She  flung  a  cloak  round  her,  went  to  the  door  and  open«d  iU  E^tfy 
blade,  every  twig  was  still.  The  air  was  yet  thick  with  moistoro.  thung* 
somewhat  less  dense  than  during  the  aftcruoou,  and  a  6t<ndy  nnuk  of 
drops  upou  the  fallen  leaves  under  the  boughs  was  almost  moiieal  ia  itt 
soothing  regularity.  It  seemed  better  to  be  out  of  th6  Itonaa  Vtutn  wiUiiB 
it,  and  Bathsheba  closed  the  door,  and  walked  slowly  down  tba  luM  til 
dio  came  opposite  to  Giibriors  c"  -s  Ured  aloat,  hariaf 

UA  Ooggan's  house  through  bei;   ;   .  m.    There  vw  a  Ikfct 

in  one  window  only,  and  that  was  downstairs.    The  ehatiem  »« 
eloaed,  nor  wu  any  blind  or  curtain   V  "  low.  ^ 

buy  nor  observaiioiu 
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the  ooenpant  of  the  domicile.  Yes,  it  was  Gabriel  himself  who  was  sitting 
up :  he  was  reading.  From  her  standing-plaoe  in  the  road  she  could  see 
him  plainly,  sitting  quite  still,  his  light  curly  head  upon  his  hand,  and 
only  occasionally  looking  up  to  snuff  the  candle  which  stood  beside  him. 
At  length  he  looked  at  the  clock,  seemed  aniprised  at  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  closed  his  book,  and  arose.  He  was  going  to  bed,  she  knew,  and 
if  she  tapped  it  must  be  done  at  once. 

Alas  for  her  resolve ;  she  felt  she  could  not  do  it.  Not  for  worlds  now 
could  she  give  a  hint  about  her  misei;  to  him,  much  less  ask  him  plainly  for 
information.     She  must  suspect,  and  guess,  and  chafe,  and  bear  it  all  alone. 

Like  a  homeless  wanderer  she  lingered  by  the  bank,  as  if  lulled  and 
fascinated  by  the  atmosphere  of  content  which  seemed  to  spread  from  that 
little  dwelling,  and  was  so  sadly  lacking  in  her  own.  Gabriel  appeared  in 
an  upper  room,  placed  his  light  in  the  window-bench,  and  then — knelt 
down  to  pray.  The  contrast  of  the  picture  with  her  rebellious  and 
agitated  existence  at  this  same  time  was  too  much  for  her  to  bear  to  look 
npon  longer.  It  was  not  for  her  to  make  a  truce  with  trouble  by  any 
such  means.  She  must  tread  her  giddy  distracting  measure  to  ifaa  last 
note,  as  she  had  begun  it.  With  a  swollen  heart  she  went  again  up  the 
lane,  and  entered  her  own  door. 

More  fevered  now  by  a  reaction  from  the  first  feelings  which  Oak's 
example  had  raised  in  her,  she  paused  in  the  hall,  looking  at  the  door  of 
the  room  wherein  Fanny  lay.  She  locked  her  fingers,  threw  back  her 
head,  and  strained  her  hot  hands  rigidly  across  her  forehead,  saying,  with 
a  hysterical  sob,  "  Would  to  God  you  would  speak  and  tell  me  your 
secret,  Fanny  I  .  .  .  .  Oh,  I  hope,  hope  it  is  not  true  t  ....  If  I  could 
only  look  in  upon  you  for  one  little  minute  I  should  know  alll " 

A  few  moments  passed,  and  she  added,  slowly,  "  And  I  will" 

Bathsheba  in  after  times  could  never  gauge  the  mood  which  carried  her 
through  the  actions  following  this  murmured  resolution  on  this  memorable 
evening  of  her  life.  At  the  end  of  a  short  though  undefined  time  she 
found  herself  in  the  small  room,  quivering  with  emotion,  a  mist  before  her 
eyes,  and  an  excruciating  pulsation  in  her  brain,  standing  beside  the  un- 
covered coffin  of  the  giri  whose  conjeetored  end  had  so  entirely  engrossed 
her,  and  saying  to  herself  in  a  husky  voice  as  she  gazed  within — 

"  Tt  was  best  to  know  the  worst,  and  I  know  it  now  I " 

She  was  conscious  of  having  brought  about  this  situation  by  a  series 
of  actions  done  as  by  one  in  an  extravagant  dream ;  of  following  that 
idea  as  to  method,  which  had  burst  upon  her  in  the  hall  with  glaring 
obviousness,  by  gliding  to  the  top  of  the  sttdrs,  assuring  herself  by 
listening  to  Hie  heavy  breathing  of  her  maids  that  they  were  asleep, 
gliding  down  again,  turning  the  htuidle  of  the  door  within  which  the 
young  girl  lay,  and  deliberately  setting  herself  to  do  what,  if  she  had 
anticipated  any  such  undertaking  at  night  and  alone,  would  have  horrified 
her,  but  which,  when  done,  was  not  so  dreadful  as  was  the  conclusive  prool 
which  oamo  with  knowing  beyond  doubt  the  last  chaptei  of  FtssKj'^^^fsr}. 
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Bathsbeba's  head  sank  npon  her  bosom,  aad  th«  bnath  nhieh  hi 
been  bated  in  suspense,  cnriosity,  and  interest,  ««g  exhaled  now  in  the 
form  of  a  whispered  wail :  "  Oh-h-b  ! "  she  said,  and  the  Bileot 
added  length  to  her  moan. 

Her  tears  fell  fast  beside  the  nnconscioos  pair :  teen  of  »  eomj 
origin,  of  a  nalore  indescribable,  almost  indefinable  except  as  other 
those  of  simple  sorrovr.  Assuredly  their  wonted  firea  must  hKva 
Fanny's  ashes  when  events  were  so  shaped  aa  to  chariot  her  hither  io  Urn 
natural,  unobtrnsive,  yet  c£fectnal  manner.  The  one  ilaat  alooe— thftt  of 
dying — by  which  a  moan  condition  could  be  resolved  into  a  grand  eUi 
Fanny  had  achieved.  And  to  that  had  destiny  sabjolnod  this  raaMnntv 
to-night,  which  bad,  in  Bathsbeba's  wild  imagining,  tamed  hor  eow- 
panion's  failure  to  saccess,  her  hnmiliation  to  triomph,  her  laoldeMDMV  ll 
ascendency ;  it  had  thrown  over  herself  a  garish  light  of  mockeij,  ui 
set  upon  all  things  about  her  an  ironical  smile.  Fanny's  face  was  fiaoii 
in  by  that  yellow  hair  of  hers  ;  and  there  was  no  longer  much  nom. 
doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  curl  owned  by  Troy.  In  Bathsbeba's 
fancy  the  innocent  white  countenance  expressed  a  dim  trinmphant  eoo* 
Bciousness  of  the  pain  she  was  retaliating  for  her  pain  with  all  the  mtrci* 
less  rigour  of  the  Mosaic  law  :  "  Burning  for  burning ;  wound  for  womiil  i 
strife  for  strife." 

Bathsheba  indulged  in  contemplations  of  escape  from  her  posiuua 
immediate  death,  which,  thought  she,  though  it  was  an  inoonvenicnt 
awful  way,  bad  limits  to  its  inconvenience  -  and  awfulness  that  eoald 
be  overpassed ;  whilst  the  shames  of  life  were  measureless.  Yet  erao 
scheme  of  extinction  by  death  was  but  tamely  copying  her  rival's 
without  the  reasons  which  had  glorified  it  in  her  rival's  ease.  Sha  gifilal 
rapidly  up  and  down  the  room,  ns  was  mostly  her  habit  when  exeHai,  hw 
hands  hanging  clasped  in  front  of  her,  as  she  thought  and  in  port  mcpntmi 
in  broken  words  :  "  Oh,  I  hate  her,  yet  I  don't  moan  that  I  had»  hat,  ftt 
it  ia  grievous  and  wicked  ;  and  jet  I  hate  her  a  little  t  Yos,  my  faib 
insists  upon  hating  her,  whether  my  spirit  is  wiUing  or  no.  .  ,  .  .  If  shl 
had  only  lived  I  could  have  been  angry  and  cruel  towards  her  with 
justification  ;  bat  to  be  vindictive  towards  a  poor  dead  woman  neoils 
myself.     0  God,  have  mercy  !  I  am  misc  r  '  "  11  this  I  " 

Bathsheba  became  at  this  moment  so  t<  .    .  her  own  state  of 

that  she  looked  around  for  some  sort  of  refuge  from  herseJC  The  yUm 
of  Oak  kneeling  down  that  night  recurred  to  her,  and  with  tha  iaoitatin 
instinct  which  animates  women  she  seized  upon  the  idea,  reaoived  l>* 
kneel,  n:  '  pray.    G 

She  he  eolBa,  >' 

time  the  room  was  silent  as  a  tomb, 
or  firom  any  other  cause,  whc     ' "  ' '   ' 
and  a  regret  for  the  antagt': 
before. 

In  Lor  iic'£ir 


1 


^0  wo«ld  she. 

h  her  Lan(?^.  iLh^.l  fui  < 
Whether  from  ap! 

-:withaqu  i, 

5  rnhtH  tl  I  :j» 
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'Window,  and  began  laying  them  aronnd  the  dead  girl's  head.  Bathsheba 
knew  no  other  way  of  showing  kindness  to  persons  departed  than  by 
giTJBg  them  flowers.  She  knew  not  how  long  she  remained  engaged  thns. 
She  forgot  time,  life,  where  she  was,  what  she  was  doing.  A  slamming 
together  of  the  coach-house  doors  in  the  yard  brought  her  to  henelf  again. 
An  instant  after,  the  front  door  opened  and  closed,  steps  orossed  the  hall, 
and  her  husband  appeared  at  the  entrance  to  the  room,  looking  in 
upon  her. 

He  beheld  it  all  by  degrees,  stared  in  stnpefitetion  at  the  scene,  as  if 
he  thonght  it  an  illusion  raised  by  some  fiendish  incantation.  Batbsheba, 
pallid  as  a  corpse  on  end,  gazed  back  at  him  in  the  same  wild  way. 

So  little  are  instinctive  gaesses  the  firoit  of  a  lej^timate  induction  that 
at  this  moment  as  he  stood  with  the  door  in  his  hand  Troy  never  once 
thonght  of  Fanny  in  eonnection  with  what  he  saw.  His  first  confused  idea 
was  that  somebody  In  the  house  had  died. 

"  Well— what  9  "  said  Troy,  blankly. 

"  I  most  go  I  I  must  go  t  "  said  Bathsheba,  to  herself  more  than  to 
him.    She  came  with  a  dilated  eye  towards  the  door,  to  push  past  him. 

"  What's  the  matter,  in  God's  name  ?  who's  dead  ?  "  said  Troy. 

"  I  cannot  say ;  let  me  go  out.    I  want  air !  "  she  continued. 

"  But  no ;  stay,  I  insist  I "  He  seized  her  hand,  and  then  volition 
seemed  to  leave  her,  and  she  went  off  into  a  state  of  passivity.  He,  still 
holding  her,  came  up  the  room,  and  thus,  hand  in  hand,  Troy  and  Bath- 
sheba approached  the  coffin's  side. 

The  candle  was  standing  on  a  bureau  close  by  them,  and  the  light 
slanted  down,  distinctly  enkindling  the  eold  features  within.  Troy  looked 
in,  dropped  his  wife's  hand,  knowledge  of  it  all  came  over  him  in  a  lurid 
sheen,  and  he  stood  still. 

So  still  he  remained  that  he  could  be  imagined  to  have  left  in  him  no 
motive  power  whatever.  The  clashes  of  feeling  in  all  directions  con- 
founded one  another,  produced  a  neutrality,  and  there  was  motion  in  none. 

"  Do  yon  know  her  ?"  said  Bathsheba,  in  a  small  enclosed  echo,  as 
from  the  interior  of  a  eeU. 

«'Ido,"  said  Troy. 

"  Is  it  she  ?  " 

"Itis." 

He  had  originally  stood  perfectly  erect.  And  now,  in  the  well-nigh 
congealed  immobility  of  his  frame  could  be  discerned  an  inoipient  move- 
ment, as  in  the  darkest  night  may  be  discerned  light  after  a  while.  Ho 
was  gradually  sinking  forwards.  The  lines  of  his  features  softened,  and 
dismay  modulated  to  illimitable  sadness.  Bathsheba  was  regarding  him 
from  Uie  other  side,  still  with  parted  lips  and  distracted  eyes.  Capacity 
for  intense  feeling  is  proportionate  to  the  general  intensity  of  the  nature, 
and  perhaps  in  all  Fanny's  sufbringB,  much  greater  rekti  vely  to  her  strength, 
there  never  was  a  time  when  she  sn£bred  in  an  absolute  sense  what 
Bathsheba  suffered  now. 
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This  is  what  Troy  did.  He  sank  upon  his  knees  with  an  Indefinalila 
anion  of  remorse  and  reverence  npon  his  face,  and,  bending  over  Fanaj 
Robin,  gently  kissed  her,  as  one  wonld  kiss  an  infant  asleep  to  vrdi 
awtikening  it. 

At  the  sight  and  sound  of  that,  to  her,  onendarable  act,  Bathshite 
sprang  towards  him.  All  the  strong  feelings  which  had  been  aoattefli 
ovEtr  her  existence  since  she  knew  what  feeling  was  seemed  gatlund 
together  into  one  polsation  now.  The  revalsion  from  her  indignant  mood 
a  little  earlier,  when  she  had  meditated  upon  compromised  hononr,  fore- 
stalment,  eclipse  by  another,  was  violent  and  entire.  All  that  wti 
forgotten  in  the  simple  and  still  strong  attachment  of  wife  to  huabaad. 
Bho  bnd  sighed  for  her  self-completeness  then,  and  now  she  cried  iloai 
against  the  severance  of  the  anion  she  had  deplored.  She  flung  hex  am 
ronnd  Troy's  neck,  exclaiming  wildly  from  the  deepest  deep  of  her  heart — 

"  Don't — don't  kiss  them  1  Oh,  Frank,  I  can't  bear  it — I  can't !  I 
love  yon  better  than  she  did  :  kiss  me  too,  Frank — ^kias  me  t  You  ir2I, 
Finnic,  IHiS  me  tool" 

There  was  something  so  abnormal  and  startling  in  the  childlike  pais 
and  simplicity  of  this  appeal  from  a  woman  of  Bathsheba'^  calibre  aod 
independence  that  Troy,  loosening  her  tightly  clasped  arms  from  his  udt, 
looked  at  her  in  bewilderment.  It  was  such  an  unexpected  revelatioi  dt 
all  women  being  alike  at  heart,  even  those  so  ditlerent  in  their  iii  imwnrirs 
as  Fanny  and  this  one  beside  him,  that  Troy  conld  hardly  seem  to  belun 
her  to  bo  his  proud  wife  Bathsheba.  Fanny's  own  spirit  seemed  to  hi 
animating  her  frame.  But  this  was  the  mood  of  a  few  instants  onlf. 
Wl'ien  the  momentary  surprise  had  passed,  his  expression  chaoged  to  a 
silencing  imperious  gaze. 

"  I  will  not  kiss  you,"  he  said,  pushing  her  away. 

Hud  the  wife  now  but  gone  no  further.  Yet,  perhaps,  under  tb*  ^tfh 
rowing  circumstances,  to  speak  out  was  the  one  wrong  act  whieh  eaa  b* 
better  understood,  if  not  forgiven  in  her,  than  the  rifht  and  ]>oIitie  OM. 
All  the  feeling  she  had  been  betrayed  into  showing  she  draw  back  lo 
herself  again  by  a  strenuous  effort  of  selt-command. 

"  What  have  you  to  say  as  your  reason  '? "  she  asked,  her  bltt«r  tOiM 
being  strangely  low — quite  that  of  another  woman  now. 

"  I  have  to  say  that  I  have  been  a  bad,  black-hearted  nun,"  b« 
answered. 

"  And  that  this  woman  is  yonr  yietim ;  and  I  not  less  than  abc' 

"Ah  !  don't  taunt  me,  madam.    This  woman  is  more  to  mo,  dsaJ  si 

^1^  is,  than  ever  you  were,  or  are,  or  can  bo.     If  Satan  hod  not  I«spt0i 

Htb  with  that  face  of  yours,  and  those  cursed  coquotrisc,  I  shooid  hn* 

married  her.      I  never  had  another  thought  till  yon  eam4  ill  mj  <niT. 

Wo!ild  to  God  that  I  had  ;  but  it  is  all  too  late  I     •    •- '  -  •  ia 

toraient  for  this  I "  Ho  turned  to  Funny  thnn.   "Bui 
ho  said  ;  **  in  (iio  sight  of  V 

At   lliL'Si>  words  tlicro   :• 
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measureless  despur  and  indignation,  sneh  a  wail  of  angnish  as  had  nevor 
before  been  beard  within  those  old-inhabited  walls.  It  was  the  TcreXforcu 
of  her  onion  with  Troy. 

"  If  she's — ^that,— what — am  I  ?  "  she  added,  as  a  oontinnation  of  the 
same  cry,  and  sobbing  fearfoUy :  and  the  rarity  with  her  of  such  aban* 
donment  only  made  the  condition  more  terrible; 

"Yon  are  nothing  to  me — nothing,"  said  Troy,  heartlessly.  "A 
oeremony  before  a  priest  doesn't  make  a  marriage.  I  am  not  morally 
yonrs." 

A  vehement  impulse  to  flee  from  him,  to  mn  from  this  place,  hide, 
and  escape  humiliation  at  any  price,  not  stopping  short  of  death  itself, 
mastered  Bathsheba  now.  She  waited  not  an  instant,  bat  turned  to  the 
door  and  ran  out. 


CHAPTEB  XLIV. 

Undeb  a  Tbee  :  Ssaction. 

Baibsheba  went  along  the  dark  road,  neither  knowing  nor  caring  about 
the  direction  or  issue  of  her  flight.  The  first  time  that  she  definitely 
noticed  her  position  was  when  she  reached  a  gate  leading  into  a  thicket 
oyerhnng  by  some  large  oak  and  beech  trees.  On  looking  into  the  place 
it  occurred  to  her  that  she  had  seen  it  by  daylight  on  some  previous 
occasion,  and  that  what  appeared  like  an  impassable  thicket  was  in  reality 
a  brake  of  fern,  now  withering  fast.  She  could  think  of  nothing  better  to 
do  with  her  palpitating  self  than  to  go  in  here  and  hide ;  and  entering, 
she  lighted  on  a  spot  sheltered  from  the  damp  fog  by  a  reclining  trunk, 
where  she  sank  down  upon  a  tangled  couch  of  fronds  and  stems.  She  ■ 
mechanically  pulled  some  armfols  round  her  to  keep  oJGTthe  breezes,  and 
dosed  her  eyes. 

Whether  she  slept  or  not  that  night  Bathsheba  was  not  clearly  aware. 
But  it  was  with  a  freshened  existence  and  a  cooler  brain  that,  a  long  time 
afterwards,  she  became  conscious  of  some  interesting  proceedings  which 
were  going  on  in  the  trees  above  her  head  and  around. 

A  coarse-throated  chatter  was  the  first  sound. 

It  was  a  sparrow  just  waking. 

Next]:  "  Chee-weeze-weeze-weeze  1 "  from  another  retreat. 

It  was  a  finch. 

Third :  <<  Tink-tiok-tink-tink-a-ohink  I  "  from  the  hedge. 

It  was  a  robin. 

"  Chuok-ohuek-ebaek  t "  overhead. 

A  sqniiiel. 

Then,  from  the  road,  "  "With  my  i»-ta-ta,  and  my  mm-tnm-tum  1 " 

It  was  a  plon^boy.    FrewBtiy  he  eame  opposite,  and  she  beIiA^«l 
firom  his  voice  that  he  was  one  of  the  bojB  o&  'hot  o^m.  ^Bxax.  '&&-««& 

VOL.  zzz,—- iro,  ^7^0  ^< 
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(oQov^  b;  A  ahAmbling  tramp  of  heary  feet,  and  looldog  thitm^  ft^ 
ferns  Bathslieba  could  jnst  discern  in  the  wan  light  of  dajbreak  ft  MH 
of  her  own  horsee.  They  stopped  to  drink  at  a  pond  on  th«  otlMriid^H 
the  vaj.  She  watched  them  floancing  info  the  pool,  drinking,  ioMmglP 
their  heads,  drinking  again,  the  water  dribbling  from  their  Gpa  la 
silver  threads.  There  was  another  flounce,  and  they  eama  oat  of  Ik* 
pond,  and  tamed  back  again  towards  the  farm. 

She  looked  further  around.  Day  was  jnst  dawning,  and  beeide  its 
cool  air  and  colours  her  heated  actions  and  resolves  of  the  night  itool 
ont  in  lurid  contrast.  She  perceived  that  in  her  lap,  and  clinging  to  bar 
hair,  were  red  and  yellow  leaves  which  had  come  down  from  the  tree  ^H 
settled  silently  upon  her  during  her  partial  sleep.  Bathsheba  shook  iV 
dress  to  get  rid  of  them,  when  mnltitades  of  the  same  family  lying  rcmod 
about  her  rose  and  fluttered  away  in  the  breeze  thus  created,  "  like  ^UMto 
from  an  enchanter  fleeing." 

There  was  an  opening  towards  the  east,  and  the  glow  from  the  aa  jtt 
nnriseo  snn  attracted  her  eyas  thither.  From  her  feet,  and  between  Ike 
beautiful  yellowbg  ferns  with  their  feathery  arms,  the  ground  slop«d  down- 
wards  to  a  hollow,  in  which  was  a  species  of  swamp,  dotted  with  fungi.  A 
morning  mist  hung  over  it  now — a  fulsome  yet  magnificent  bUvcij  rcil. 
fall  of  light  from  the  sun,  yet  semi-opaque — the  hedge  behind  it  b«ing  k. 
some  measure  hidden  by  its  hazy  lumiuoosness.  Up  the  sides  of  this  ib- 
pression  grew  sheaves  of  the  common  rush,  and  hero  and  there  a  peealiar 
species  of  flag,  the  blades  of  which  glistened  in  the  emerging  son  lot 
scythes.  But  the  general  aspect  of  the  swamp  was  mahgnant.  FroB  iii 
moist  and  poisonous  coat  seemed  to  be  exhaled  the  essences  of  evil  thiagi 
in  the  earth,  and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.     Tl      '  vH 

manner  of  positions  from  rotting  leaves  and  tree  stu    ,  og 

,  to  her  listless  gaze  their  chunmy  tops,  others  their  oozing  gilli,. 
Some  were  marked  with  great  splotches,  red  as  arterial  blood — 
others  wore  saffron  yellow,  and  others  tall  and  attenuated  with  steal 
like  macaroni.  Some  were  leathery  and  of  richest  browns.  The  h«&av 
seemed  a  nursery  of  pestilences  small  and  great,  in  the  immedkto 
neighbourhood  of  comfort  and  health,  and  Bathsheba  arose  with  a  tnws 
at  the  thought  of  having  passed  the  night  on  the  brink  of  Su  dismal  •  plaMw 

There  were  now  other  footsteps  to  be  heard  alouf;  the  roouL  Batk* 
sbeba's  nerves  were  still  unstrung  :  she  crouched  down  out  ot  ngkt  agat, 
and  the  pedestrian  came  into  view.  He  was  a  schoolboy,  with  a  hig 
slung  over  his  shoulder  coiitaluiug  his  dinner,  and  a  bonk  in  hia  haaL 
He  paused  by  the  gate,  and,  without  looking  np,  etiDtJonioi  oiizannm 
words  in  tones  quite  loud  enough  to  reach  h^r  ear*. 

" '  0  Lord,  0  Lord,  0  Lord,  0  Lord,  0  Lotd' :— >  tiull  know  Ml  e' 
book.     'Give  ns,  give  us,  give  ns,  giv.  .      -  .     ^_ 

'  Gntoe  that,  grace  that,  grace  that,  grace  -ta 

worda  followed  to  tho  tame  efl'ect.    The  boj  was  .am 

parontly ;  the  book  was  a  pialtor,  and  this  was  hia  »av  ui  ituruiiif   ^ 
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ooUeot.  In  the  worst  attacks  of  trouble  there  appears  to  be  always  a 
euperficial  film  of  conscionsness  which  is  left  disengaged  and  open  to  the 
notioe  of  trifles,  and  Bathshebft  was  fiuntljr  amused  at  the  boy's  mothod, 
till  he  too  passed  on. 

By  this  time  stupor  had  given  place  to  anxiety,  and  anxiety  began  to 
make  room  for  hunger  and  thirst.  A  form  now  appeared  upon  the  rise  on 
the  other  side  of  the  swamp,  half-hidden  by  the  mist,  and  came  towards 
Bathaheba.  The  female — for  it  was  a  female — approached  with  her  face 
askanoe,  as  if  looldng  earnestly  on  all  sides  of  her.  When  she  got  a  little 
farther  round  to  the  left,  and  drew  nearer,  Bathsheba  could  see  the 
new-comer's  profile  against  the  sunny  sky,  and  knew  the  wavy  sweep  from 
forehead  to  chin,  with  neither  angle  nor  decisive  line  anywhere  about  it, 
to  be  the  familiar  contour  of  Liddy  Smollbnry. 

Bathsheba's  heart  bounded  with  gratitude  in  the  thought  that  she  was 
not  altogether  deserted,  and  she  jumped  up.  "  Oh,  Liddy  !  "  she  said,  or 
attempted  to  say ;  bat  the  words  had  only  been  framed  by  her  lips ;  there 
oaiae  no  sound.  She  had  lost  her  voice  by  exposure  to  the  clogged 
stmoephere  all  these  hours  of  night. 

"  Oh,  ma'am  !  I  am  so  glad  I  have  foimd  you,"  said  the  girl,  as  soon 
as  ahe  saw  Bathsheba. 

"You  can't  come  across,"  Bathsheba  said  in  a  whisper,  which  she 
rainly  endeavoured  to  make  loud  enough  to  reach  Liddy's  ears.  Liddy, 
not  knowing  this,  stepped  down  upon  the  swamp,  saying,  as  she  did  so, 
"  It  will  bear  me  up,  I  think." 

Bathiiheba  never  forgot  that  transient  little  picture  of  Liddy  crossing 
the  swamp  to  her  there  m  the  morning  light.  Iridescent  bubbles  of  dank 
subterranean  breath  rose  from  the  sweating  sod  beside  the  waiting-maid's 
feet  aa  she  trod,  hissing  as  they  burst  and  expanded  away  to  join  the 
Tapoury  firmament  above.  Liddy  did  not  sink,  as  Bathsheba  had  anti- 
cipated. She  landed  safely  on  the  other  side,  and  looked  np  at  the 
Leautifnl  though  pale  and  weary  face  of  her  young  mistress. 

"Poor  thing  I"  said  Liddy,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "Do  hearten 
yoarself  up  a  little,  ma'am.     However  did " 

"  I  can't  spoak  above  a  whisper — my  voice  is  gone  for  the  present," 
said  Bstbiheba,  hurriciliy.  "Ibupposo  the  damp  air  from  that  hollow 
has  taken  it  away.  Liddy,  don't  question  me,  mind.  Who  sent  you — 
anjbodj  ? " 

'*  Nobody.     I  thought,  when  I  found  you  were  not  at  home,  that  some- 

ig  erael  had  happened.     I  fancy  I  heard  his  voice  late  kst  sight ;  and 
I,  kaoiwiag  someUiing  was  vnrong " 

"  la  he  at  home  ?  " 

"  Ko ;  he  left  just  before  I  came  out." 

"  Is  Fanny  taken  away  ?  " 

"  Not  yet.     She  will  soon  bo — at  nine  o'clock.' 

••  We  won't  go  homo  at  present,  then.  Suppose  we  walk  about  in 
tlua  wood?" 
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Liddy,  without  exactly  oudorstanding  everything,  or  anything,  In  tMs 
episode,  nssontod,  and  they  walked  together  further  among  the  trees. 

"  Bat  yon  had  better  come  in  ma'am,  and  have  somotLiug  to  c«t. 
You  will  die  of  a  chill !" 

"  I  shall  not  come  indoors  yet — perhaps  never." 

"  Shall  I  get  you  something  to  eat,  and  something  else  to  pal  Oftt 
your  head  besides  that  little  shawl  ?  " 

"  If  you  will,  Liddy." 

Liddy  vanished,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  returned  with  t 
cloak,  httt,  some  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  a  tea-cup,  and  some  hot  tea  h 
a  little  china  jug. 

"  Is  Fanny  gone  ?  "  said  Bathsheba. 

"  No,"  said  her  companion,  pouring  out  the  tea. 

Bathsheba  wrapped  herself  up  and  ate  and  drank  sparingly.  Her  roln 
was  then  a  little  clearer,  and  a  trifling  colour  returned  to  her  face.  "  Now 
we'll  walk  about  again,"  she  said. 

They  wandered  about  the  wood  for  nearly  two  hours,  Bathsheb*  icf^ 
ing  in  monosyllables  to  Liddy's  prattle,  for  her  mind  ran  on  one  aalijMl 
and  one  only.     She  interrupted  with  : — 

"  I  wonder  if  Fanny  is  gone  by  this  time  ?  " 

"  I  will  go  and  see." 

She  came  back  with  the  information  that  the  men  were  just  takini; 
away  the  corpse  ;  that  Bathsheba  bad  been  enquired  for  ;  that  shd  hai 
replied  to  the  effect  that  her  mistress  was  nnwell  and  conld  not  be  smo. 

"  Then,  they  think  I  am  in  my  bedroom?  " 

"  Yes."  Liddy  then  ventured  to  add :  "  Yon  said  when  I  first  temad 
yon  that  you  might  never  go  home  again — yon  didn't  mean  it,  ma'un  f  " 

"  No  ;  I've  altered  my  mind.  It  is  only  women  with  no  pride  in  tlMS 
who  run  away  from  their  husbands.  There  is  one  position  woru  thta  tU 
of  being  found  dead  in  your  husband's  house  from  his  ill-usage,  and  f)M 
is,  to  be  found  alive  through  having  gone  away  to  the  house  of  eomtiheif 
else.  I've  thought  of  it  all  this  morning,  and  I'to  chosen  xujr  eonrM. 
A  runaway  wife  is  an  encumbrance  to  everybody,  a  '  ■  herself  and 

a  byword — all  of  which  make  up  a  heap  of  misery  iian  aaj  Oat 

comes  by  staying  at  homo — ^thongh  this  tmny  include  the  trifiiiig  itestt  of 
insult,  beating,  and  starvation.  Liddy,  if  ever  you  marry — Qod  foHiidtkal 
you  over  should  I — you'll  find  yourself  in  a  fearful  situation  ;  but  mind  Oat, 
don't  yon  flinch.  Stand  yoor  ground,  and  be  cut  to  pieces.  That's  whit 
I'm  going  to  do." 

"  Oh,  mistress,  don't  talk  so  I  "  said  Liddy,  taking  her  hand  ;  "  bat  I 
knew  yon  had  too  much  sense  to  bide  away.  May  I  ask  what  dnad^tl 
thing  it  is  that  has  happened  between  yon  and  him  ?  " 

"  Yon  may  ask ;  but  I  may  not  toll." 

In  about  Ion  minutes  they  ro* '  'n  the  house  by  n  r--i--:'™-  --^  ■ 

satering  at  the  rear.     Balbsbt  I  op  the  back  e 

attie,  and  her  eompaoion  followed. 


"Liddy,"  ehe  said,  with  a  lighter  heart,  for  youth  and^hope  had  began 
to  re-assert  themBclvee ;  "  yon  are  to  be  my  confidante  for  the  present — 
somebody  must  be — and  I  choose  you.     Well,  I  shall  take  np  my  abode 
hero  for  a  while.     Will  you  get  a  fire  lighted,  put  down  a  piece  of  carpet, 
and  help  me  to  make  the  place  comfortable  ?     Afterwards,  I  want  you  and 
Maryann  to  bring  up  that  little  iron  bedstead  in  the  small  room,  and 
the  bed  belonging  to  it,  and  a  table,  and  some  other  things.  .  .  .  What 
shall  I  do  to  pass  the  heavy  time  away  1  " 
^^_      "  Hemming  handkercliiefs  is  a  very  good  thing,"  said  Liddy. 
^^K     *'  Oh,  no,  no  !  I  hate  needle-work — I  always  did." 
^V     ••  Knitting  ?  " 
^B     "  And  that,  too." 

^^K  "  You  might  finish  your  sampler.  Only  the  carnations  and  peacocka 
^^■vnt  filling  in  ;  and  then  it  could  be  framed  and  glazed,  and  hung  beside 
P^OQ  aunt's,  ma'am." 

"  Samplers  are  out  of  date — horribly  countrified.     No,  Liddy,  I'll  read. 
Bring  np  some  books — not  now  ones.  I  haven't  heart  to  read  anything  new." 
"  8omo  of  your  uncle's  old  ones,  ma'am  ?  " 

"Yes.  Some  of  those  we  stowed  away  in  boxes."  A  faint  gloam  of 
hnmoor  passed  over  her  face  as  she  said  :  "  Bring  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
•  Mnid's  Tragedy  ; '  and  the  '  Mourning  Bride ;  *  and — let  me  see — '  Night 
Thoughts,'  and  the  '  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.'  " 

"  And  that  story  of  the  black  man,  who  murdered  his  wife  Desdemona  ? 
It  is  a  nice  dismal  one  that  would  suit  yon  excellent  just  now." 

"  Now,  Lidd,  you've  been  looking  into  my  books,  without  telling  me ; 
and  I  said  you  were  not  to  !  How  do  yon  know  it  would  suit  me  ?  It 
wouldn't  suit  me  at  all." 

^^     "  But  if  the  others  do " 

^^k  "  No,  they  don't ;  and  I  won't  read  dismal  books.  Why  should  I  read 
^^BjaniJ  hooks,  indeed  ?  Bring  mo  '  Love  in  a  YUlago,'  and  the  '  Maid 
^lof  tbe  Mill,'  and  *  Doctor  Syntax,'  and  some  volumes  of  the  '  Spectator.'  " 
All  that  day  Bathsheba  and  Liddy  lived  in  the  attic  in  a  state  of  bar- 
ricade ;  a  precaution  which  proved  to  bo  needless  as  against  Troy,  for  he 
did  not  appear  in  the  neighbourhood  or  trouble  them  at  all.  Bathsheba 
Mt  at  the  window  till  sunset,  sometimes  attempting  to  read,  at  other  times 
wateking  every  movement  outside  without  much  purpose,  and  listeniBg 
withoai  much  interest  to  every  sound. 

The  son  went  down  almost  blood- red  that  night,  and  a  livid  cloud 

received  its  rays  in  the  east.     Up  against  this  dark  background  the  west 

front  of  the  churcJi  tower — the  only  port  of  the  edifice  visible  from  the 

farra-bonso  windows — rose  distinct  and  lustrous,  the  vane  upon  the  pinnacle 

bristling  with  rays.     Here,  about  six  o'clock,  the  young  men  of  the  village 

gatbered,  as  was  their  custom,  for  a  game  of  fives.     The  tower  had  been 

rated  to  this  ancient  diversion  from  time  immemorial,  the  western 

M,'ade  conveniently  forming  the  boundary  of  the  churchyard  at  that  end, 

^bere  the  ground  was  trodden  bard  and  bare  as  a  pavement  by  tbe  players. 
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She  could  see  th«  bolls  flying  upwards,  almost  to  the  belfrv  window,  and 
the  brown  and  black  heads  of  the  yoong  lads  darting  about  right  and  leA, 
their  white  shirt-sleeves  gleaming  in  the  snn ;  whilst  occivsionallj  s  (hoot 
and  a  peal  of  hearty  laughter  varied  the  stillness  of  the  eveniog  air. 
They  continued  playing  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  when  the  g/aoB 
concluded  abruptly,  and  the  players  leapt  over  the  wall  and  raniahed 
round  to  the  north  side  behind  n  yew  tree,  which  was  also  half  befaiBd  • 
beech,  now  spreading  in  one  mass  of  golden  foliage,  on  whioli  the  branebM 
traced  black  lines. 

"  Why  did  the  fives-players  finish  their  game  bo  suddenly?  "  Batluh«bt 
enquired,  the  next  time  that  Ldddy  entered  the  room. 

"  I  think  'twas  because  two  men  came  just  then  from  Casterbridge  and 
began  putting  up  a  grand  carved  tombstofie,"  said  Liddj.  "  The  lads 
went  to  see  whose  it  was." 

"  Do  you  know  ?  "  Bathsheba  asked. 

"I  don't,"  said  Liddy. 


chapter  xlv. 

Troy's  Eomasticism. 

When  Troy's  wife  had  left  the  house  at  the  previous  midnight  lu* ) 
act  was  to  cover  the  dead  from  sight.     This  done  he  ascended  the 
and  throwing  himself  down  upon  the  bed,  dressed  as  he  was,  h«  ' 
miserably  for  the  morning. 

il  Fate  had  dealt  grimly  with  him   through  the  last  foar-aii<l*t« 
hours.     His  day  had  been  spent  in  a  way  which  varied  very  mat 
from  his  intentions  regarding  it.     There  is  always  an  inertia  to  be  ( 
eome  in  striking  out  a  new  line  of  conduct — not  more  in  ottraeivct, ! 
seems,  than  in  circumscribing  events,  which  appear  as  if  leagoed  ' 
to  allow  no  novelties  in  the  way  of  amehoration. 

Twenty  pounds  having  been  secured  from  Bathshi ' 
to  add  to  the  sum  every  farthing  he  could  muster  > 
which  had  been  seven  pounds  ten.    With  this  money,  twenty-setva  ] 
ten  in  all,  he  had  hastily  driven  from  the  gate  that  moniiog  to  kMp 
appointment  with  Fanuy  Robin. 

On  reaching  Casterbridge  he  left  the  he  ip  at  nn  inn,  aii4 

five  minutes  before  ten  went  to  the  bridge  u:  .^ diet  end  of  tL«  1 

and  sat  himself  upon  the  parapet.     The  clocks  stmek  the  hoar,  asil 
Fanny  appeared.     In  fact  at  that  m^  -  boing  robed  in  i 

grave-clotltis  by  two  attendants  at  ILl  .       ui>ua6— the  fint 

last  tiring-women  th6  gentle  creatnre  had  ever  been  bonoored  with.  The 
quarter  went,  the  half  hour.  A  rush  of  rto "  '-—  tami*  npoa  Troy  ■• 
he  waited  ;  this  was  the  second  timo  sb«  '  n  •  •<«4rms  tat 

meel  i.     In  anger  he  vo  ! 

o'clock _  he  bad  lingered  anU  ...Ui..  .  .„.  .lo^.^  „.  -... 
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every  lichen  upon  Ibeir  faces,  and  heard  the  chink  of  the  ripplea 
leath  till  they  oppressed  him,  he  jntuped  from  his  8cat,  went  to  the 
ma  for  his  gig,  and  in  a  bitter  mood  of  indifference  concerning  the  past, 
aad  reeUeamess  about  the  futnre,  drove  on  to  Badmonth  races. 

He  readied  the  race-course  at  two  o'clock,  and  remained  either  there  or 
in  the  ton-n  till  nbe.  But  Fanny's  imago  os  it  had  appeared  to  him  in  the 
sombre  shadows  of  that  Saturday  evening  returned  to  his  mind,  backed 
op  by  Bathsheba's  reproaches.  He  vowed  he  wonld  not  bet,  and  he  kept 
bis  TOW,  for  on  leaving  the  town  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  CTening  he  had 
diminished  his  cash  only  to  the  extent  of  a  few  shillings. 

He  trotted  slowly  homeward,  and  it  was  now  that  he  was  stmck  for 
ihe  first  time  with  a  thought  that  Fanny  had  been  really  prevented  by 
illness  from  keeping  ber  promise.  This  time  she  conld  have  made  no 
mistake.  Ho  regretted  that  he  had  not  remained  in  Casterbridge  and 
Bxade  enquiries.  Reaching  home  he  quietly  ouharnessed  the  horse  and 
came  indoors,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  fearful  shock  that  awaited  him. 

Aj  soon  as  it  grew  light  enough  to  distinguish  objects,  Troy  arose  from 
ibe  coverlet  of  the  bed,  and  in  a  mood  of  absolute  indifference  to  Bath- 
sheba's whereabouts,  and  almost  oblivions  of  her  existence,  he  stalked 
k^pwDitain  and  left  the  house  by  the  back  door.  His  walk  was  towards 
^^B0  efaanhynrd,  entering  which  he  searched  around  till  be  found  a  newly 
^^pBg  nnoceapied  grave.  The  position  of  this  having  been  marked  hej 
^^neteaed  on  to  Casterbridge,  only  pausing  and  musing  for  a  while  at  th^-j 
I      bill  whereon  he  had  last  seen  Fanny  alive. 

B«aehing  the  town,  Troy  descended  into  a  side  street  and  entered  a  j 
pair  of  gates  surmounted  by  a  board  bearing  the  words,  "  Harrison,  stonA 
and  marble  mason."     Within  were  lying  abont  stones  of  all  sizes  and 
deagas,  inscribed  as  being  sacred  to  the  memory  of  unnamed  persons 
Who  ha<l  not  yet  died. 

Troy  was  so  unlike  himself  now  in  look,  word,  and  deed,  that  the  wani  i 

of  likeness  was  perceptible  even  to  his  own  consciousness.     His  method  J 

of  engaging  himself  in  this  business  of  purchasing  a  tomb  was  that  of  an  I 

•baolutely  unpractised  man.     He  could  not  bring  himself  to  consider;  ( 

bafealate,  or  economise.     Ho  wayward ly  wished  for  something,  and  ha  [ 

Bat  about  obtAining  it  like  a  child  in  a  nursery.     "  I  want  a  good  tomb,"} 

he  said  to  the  man  who  stood  in  a  little  office  within  the  yard.     "I  want! 

as  good  a  one  as  yon  can  give  me  for  twenty-seven  pounds." 

It  was  all  the  money  he  possessed. 

"  That  sum  U)  include  everything  ?  " 

"  Everything.     Cutting  the  name,  carriage  to  Weathcrbury  and  ere*"  ] 

And  I  want  it  now,  at  once." 
•'  We  conld  not  get  anything  special  worked  this  week." 
•«  1  must  have  it  now." 

*•  If  you  would  like  one  of  these  in  stock  it  could  be  got  ready  im- 
aediataly." 

Very  well,"  said  Troy,  uupatienlly.     "  Lot's  see  what  yon  have." 
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"  The  best  I  have  in  stock  is  this  one,"  eaid  the  stoQeenti«r,  geiag 
into  a  ehed.  "  Here's  a  marble  headstone  beautifully  croeketed,  with 
medallions  beneath  of  typical  subjects ;  here's  tho  footstone  after  tbt 
same  pattern,  and  here's  the  coping  to  enclose  the  grave.  The  polishing 
alone  of  the  set  cost  me  eleven  pounds — the  slabs  are  the  best  of  their 
kind,  and  I  can  warrant  them  to  resist  rain  and  frost  for  a  hmidred  jtan 
without  flying." 

"  And  how  much  7  " 

"  Well  I  could  add  tho  name,  and  put  it  up  at  Weatfaerbnry  Cor  tiw 
sum  yon  mention." 

"  Get  it  done  to-day,  and  I'll  pay  tho  money  now." 

The  man  agreed,  and  wondered  at  such  a  mood  in  a  visitor  who 
not  a  shred  of  mourning.     Troy  then  wrote  the  words  which 
form  the  inscription,  settled  the  account  and  went  away.     In  the 
noon  he  came  back  again,  and  found  that  the  lettering  was  almost  dooe. 
He  waited  in  the  yard  tiU  the  tomb  was  packed,  and  saw  it  placed  in  th« 
cart  and  starting  on  its  way  to  Weatherbury,  giving  directions  to 
two  men  who  were  to  accompany  it  to  enquire  of  the  seston  for  the 
of  the  person  named  in  the  inscription. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  Troy  came  out  of  Casterbridge.  Ha  eanriid 
rather  a  heavy  basket  npon  his  arm,  with  which  he  strode  moodily  alMf 
tho  road,  resting  occasionally  at  bridges  and  gates,  whereon  he  d«poaM 
his  burden  for  a  time.  Midway  on  his  journey  he  met  in  tho  itailiiiaa 
the  men  and  the  waggon  which  had  conveyed  the  tomb.  He  menif 
enquired  if  the  work  was  done,  and,  on  being  assured  that  it  was,  pund 
on  again. 

Troy  entered  Weatherbury  churchyard  about  ten  o'clock,  and  mat 
immediately  to  the  comer  where  he  had  marked  the  vacant  grave  earij  is 
the  morning.  It  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  tower,  screened  to  a  gratt 
extent  from  the  view  of  passers  along  the  road — a  spot  which  aoti]  UUHj 
had  been  abandoned  to  heaps  of  stones  and  bushes  of  alder,  but  now  il 
was  cleared  and  made  orderly  for  interments,  by  reason  of  the  rapid  fiUiflg 
of  the  ground  elsewhere. 

Hero  now  stood  the  tomb  as  the  men  had  stated,  mow-wbii«  ud 
shapely  in  the  gloom,  with  a  head  and  foot  stone,  and  enfJowng 
of  marble-work  uniting  them.      In  the  midst  was  moald,  raitabU 
plants. 

Troy  deposited  his  basket  boside  tha  tomb,  and  vanisbod  for  a 
minutes.  When  he  returned  he  carried  a  spado  and  ajjtotttra,  the 
of  which  he  directed  for  a  few  moments  upon  tho  tomb,  whilst  ho 
the  inscription.  He  hung  his  lantern  on  the  lowest  boo^  ut  the  rov 
tree,  and  took  from  his  basket  flower-roots  of  Beveral  Tarieities.  Tksn 
were  bundles  of  snowdrop,  hyocintli  :u  ^  !    Ihs,  tiolcis  aad  doaUt 

daisies,  which  were  to  bloom  in  ear:  .  of  eanatiaDa,  piakifr 

picotees,  lilies  of  tho  valley,  forget-me-not,  summer's-ltfewel),  meada** 
aafih>n,  and  other*,  for  the  later  Beuwiu  of  the  y«u.  m 
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Troy  laid  these  out  upon  the  grass,  and  with  on  impassive  face  set  to 
work  to  plant  them.  The  snowdrops  wore  arranged  in  a  line  on  the 
ontaide  of  the  coping,  the  remainder  within  the  enclosure  of  the  grave. 
The  erocnses  and  hyacinths  were  to  grow  in  rows ;  some  of  the  sommer 
Sowers  he  placed  over  her  head  and  foot,  the  lilies  and  forget-me-nota 
over  ber  heart.    The  remainder  were  dispersed  in  the  spaces  between  these. 

Troy,  in  his  prostration  at  this  time,  had  no  perception  that  in  the 
fatilitj  of  these  romantic  doings,  dictated  by  a  remorseful  reaction  from 
pretions  indifference,  there  was  any  element  of  absurdity.  Deriving  his 
idiosyncracies  from  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  he  showed  at  snch  jnnctores 
u  the  present  ihe  inelasticity  of  the  Englishman,  mingled  with  that  blind- 
ness to  the  line  where  sentiment  verges  on  mawkishncss,  so  characteristic 
of  the  French. 

It  was  a  olondy,  mnggy,  and  very  dark  night,  and  the  rays  from 
Troy's  lantern  spread  into  the  two  old  yews  with  a  strange  illuminating 
power,  flickering,  as  it  seemed,  np  to  the  black  ceiling  of  cloud  above. 
He  felt  a  large  drop  of  rain  upon  the  back  of  his  hand,  and  presently  one 
eame  and  entered  the  open  side  of  the  lantern,  whereupon  the  candle 
spat(«red  and  went  out.  Troy  was  weary,  and  it  being  now  not  far  from 
midnight,  and  the  rain  threatening  to  increase,  he  resolved  to  leave  the 
finishing  touches  of  his  labour  until  the  day  should  break.  He  groped 
along  the  wall  and  over  the  graves  in  the  dark  till  he  found  himself  round 
at  the  south  side.  Here  he  entered  the  porch,  and,  reclining  npon  the 
beach  within,  fell  asleep. 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 
ThK  QUHOOTI.E:   ITS  DOINOS. 

Thb  tower  of  Weatherbory  Church  was  a  square  erection  of  fonrteenth- 
centory  date,  having  two  stone  gurgoyles  on  each  of  the  four  faces  of  its 
parapet.  Of  these  eight  carved  protuberances  only  two  at  this  time 
eontinaed  to  serve  the  purpose  of  their  erection — that  of  spouting  the 
water  from  the  lead  roof  within.  One  month  in  each  front  had  been 
olMed  by  bygone  churchwardens  as  superilnons,  and  two  others  were 
broken  away  and  choked — a  matter  not  of  much  conseqnence  to  the 
well-being  of  the  tower,  for  the  two  mouths  which  still  remained  open  and 
aeiive  were  gaping  enongh  to  do  all  the  work. 

It  has  been  sometimes  argued  that  there  is  no  truer  criterion  of  the 
vi  tality  of  any  given  art- period  than  the  power  of  the  master-spirits  of 
that  time  in  grotesque  ;  and  certainly  in  the  instance  of  Gothic  art  there 
is  no  dispnting  the  proposition.  Weatherbory  tower  was  a  somewhat 
early  bstanco  of  the  use  of  an  ornamental  parapet  in  parish  as  distinct 
from  eatbedral  churches,  and  the  gargoyles,  which  are  the  necessary 
corTelativos  of  a  parapet,  were  exceptionally  prominent — of  the  boldest 
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"  The  best  I  have  in  stock  is  this  one,"  s»i< 
into  a  shed.     "  Here's  a  marble  headstone  beati- 
medallions  beneath  of  typical  Bnbjects ;   here's 
same  pattern,  and  here's  the  coping  to  enclose  i\x* 
alone  of  the  sot  cost  me  eleven  pounds — the  al' 
kind,  and  I  can  warrant  them  to  resist  rain  aiK*'^ 
without  flying."  j    ^ 

"  And  how  mnch  ?  " 

"  Well  I  could  add  the  name,  and 
sum  you  mention." 

"  Get  it  done  to-day,  and  I'll  jw- 

The  man  agreed,  and  wondere-' 
not  a  shred  of  mourning.     Troy 
form  the  LnseriptioD,  settled  tb 
noon  he  came  back  again,  au'^ 
He  waited  in  the  yard  till  U 
cart  and  startbg  on  its  - 
two  men  who  were  to  ac 
of  the  person  named  ir 

It  was  quite  dark       )> 
rather  a  heavy  bas' 
the  road,  resting     ^ 
his  burden  for  '- 
the  men  and 
enquired  if  ♦ 


.en  its  modfhi 
.^jcahot  in  their  fttce 
..ance,  and  increased  in  poii 
aer  from  the  side  of  the  tower, 
dseless  torrent  the  stream  dashed  dow 


on  again.         ,^  its  course  to  the  ground  at  this  pointj 
Troy      .  nornbola  has  come  forward  from  the  wa 

immcd)    '^  mouldings,  over  a  heap  of  iton«8,  over  ' 

ttp  D"  '^Jst  of  Fanny  Robin's  grave. 

cxl'  ^^g  force  of  the  stream  had.  until  very  latel; 

*^    ^i»  loose  stones  spr< 

J/ under  the  onset,     i  ^, 

1^  ground,  and  ther«  was  now  nothing  to  r«aiat  tbi 
atfth.     For  severul  years  ('-'-■•' 
tower  aa  it  was  doing  on  t^ 
overlooked.     Sometimes  this  obaeore  comer  rM«i' 
«pace  of  two  or  throe  yeart,  and  then  it  vac 
poacher,  or  other  sinner  of  imdi((Bifi«d  ains. 

The  persistent  torrent  from  tlio  f^Tga/fUt\ 
0eane«  into  the  grave.    The  rich  tswny  m* 
Mod  boiled  like  ehoeolate.     The  wat«r  acooaolal 
down,  and  thi    —    ''  the  pool  thus  fonned  t\ 
kMd  and  ch  ;  ctbcr  noiies  of  Iha 

rain.    Th«  flownr*  «o  oareAiiljr  plant«d  \tj  F( 
to  raoTfi  and  writhe  in  thoir  htd.    Tb*  whitw-' 
Aovna,  and  b«<ftm«  a  m«ro  mat  of  mwL 
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eat  that  the  hand  ooold  shape,  and  of  the  most  original 
human  brain  could  conceiTe.  There  was,  bo  to  speak,  Xhtd  r 
in  their  distortion  which  is  less  the  characteristic  of  Britifih  ihas  d 
Oontineutal  grotesqnes  of  the  period.  All  tho  eight  were  iliffervnt  from 
each  other.  A  beholder  was  convinced  that  nothing  on  etftb  conM  h» 
more  hideous  than  those  he  saw  on  the  south  side  mxtil  ho  went 
the  north.  Of  the  two  on  this  latter  face  only  that  at  the  north' 
comer  concerns  the  story.  It  was  too  human  to  be  called  lOte  a  dntgaii 
too  impish  to  bo  like  a  man,  too  animal  to  be  like  a  6end,  and  not 
like  a  bird  to  be  called  a  griffin.  This  horrible  stone  entitv  was 
as  if  covered  with  a  wrinkled  hide ;  it  had  short,  eieot  ears,  eyes  ai 
from  their  sockets,  and  its  fingers  and  hands  ware  seizing  th« 
its  mouth,  which  they  thus  seemed  to  pull  open  to  give  free  paan^  !• 
the  water  it  vomited.  The  lower  row  of  tocth  was  quite  waeJiad  away, 
though  the  upper  still  remained.  Here  and  thus,  jutting  a  eoopb  of  iMi 
from  the  wall  against  which  its  feet  rested  as  a  support,  the  creaton  bad 
for  four  hundred  years  laughed  at  the  surrounding  landscape,  Toiedctify 
in  dry  weather,  and  in  wet  with  a  gurgling  and  snorting  sound. 

Troy  slept  on  in  the  porch,  and  the  rain  increased  oatade. 
the  gurgoyle  spat.  In  due  time  a  small  stream  began  to  tiield* 
the  seventy  feet  of  aerial  space  between  its  mouth  and  the  gromdi  <wtiA 
the  water-drops  smote  like  duckshot  in  their  accelerated  velocity.  Ili 
stream  thickened  in  substance,  and  increased  iu  power,  graduallT  ipoOUag 
farther  and  yet  further  from  the  side  of  the  tower.  When  the  raia  Mii 
a  steady  and  ceaseless  torrent  the  stream  dashed  downward  in  volomat. 

Wo  follow  its  course  to  the  ground  at  this  point  of  time.  The  baM  cf 
the  liquid  parabola  has  come  forward  from  the  wall,  has  advanced  onr 
the  plinth  mouldings,  over  a  heap  of  stones,  over  the  marbt.>  border,  aio 
the  midst  of  Fanny  Robin's  grave. 

The  force  of  the  stream  had,  until  very  !      '  a  rcct-jrcJ  ai 

some  loose  stones  spread  thereabout,  which  li  is  a  shield  to 

soil  under  the  onset.  Those  during  the  summer  had  been  cUared 
the  ground,  and  there  was  now  nothing  to  resist  the  downfivll  but  tb« 
earth.  For  several  years  the  stream  had  not  spoat«d  so  far  frtxn 
tower  as  it  was  doing  on  this  night,  and  such  a  oontingoiry  had  beat 
overlooked.  Sometimes  this  obscure  comer  received  no  inhahiUnl  for  tta 
space  of  two  or  three  years,  and  then  it  was  ommUv  b«i  a  V«ip«i  * 
poacher,  or  other  sinner  of  undignified  sins. 

The  persistent  torrent  from  tbe  giirgorl^'s  jaws  diraeted  aO  Ua  via- 


I 

I  tb« 


geanoo  into  the  grave.  The  rich  tawny 
and  boiled  Uke  chocolate.  The  water  u 
down,  and  the  roar  of  the  pool  thus  form> 
head  and  chief  among  other  noises  of  Ih 
nin.  The  flovert  so  c&refullf  planted  by 
lit  move  and  writhe  in  their  bed.  Tho  winter-' 
down,  and  became  a  mere  mat  of  miul.    Soon 


stirred  into  tootto 

"id  waabed  imfV 

ih*  niftUaate 

lolluiB' 
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k4*D«ed  in  the  boiling  maes  like  iogredlents  in  a  cauldron.     Plants  of 

species  were  loosened,  rose  to  tiie  snr&ce,  and  floated  off. 

»y  did  not  awake  from  hid  comfortleee  aleep  till  it  was  broad  daj. 

tying  been  in  bed  for  two  nighta  hie  8honld«i«  felt  stif,  his  feet 

,  and  Itia  head  heayy.     He  remembered  bis  position,  arose,  shivered, 

ook  the  spade,  and  again  went  oat. 

Tha  rain  had  quite  «eMed,  and  liio  &iin  was  sinning  throngh  the 
Jlt^ea,  brown,  and  jellow  leares,  now  sparkling  and  Tarnished  by  the 
ain-drope  to  the  brightness  of  similar  effects  in  the  landscapes  of  Rajs- 
lael  and  Uobbema,  and  foil  of  ail  those  infinite  beauties  that  arise  from 
he  union  of  water  and  colonr  with  high  hghts.  The  air  was  rendered  so 
paspareBt  by  Um  heary  ikll  of  rain  that  the  notnmn  hoes  of  the  middle 
Iwhwinw  wwa  as  rich  as  those  near  at  hani.],  and  the  remote  fields  inter- 
lepted  by  the  angle  of  the  tower  appeared  in  the  same  plane  as  the  tower 
tadf.  1 

Be  entered  th«  gravel  path  whicb  would  take  him  behind  the  tower,* 
Ota  path,  instead  of  being  stony  as  it  had  been  the  night  before,  was 
irownsd  over  with  a  thin  coating  of  mud.  At  one  place  in  the  path  be 
aw  a  tnft  of  stringy  roots  washed  white  and  clean  as  a  bundle  of  tendons, 
le  picked  it  up — surely  it  conld  not  be  one  of  the  primroses  he  bad 
ilaot«d '}  He  saw  a  bulb,  another,  and  another  as  he  advanced.  Beyond 
ionbt  they  were  the  crocuses.  With  a  face  of  perplexed  dismay  Troy 
OTDod  the  comer  and  then  beheld  the  wreck  the  stream  had  made. 

The  pool  upon  the  grave  had  soaked  away  into  the  ground,  and  in  its 
ilaM  was  a  hollow.  The  disturbed  earth  was  washed  over  the  grass  and 
ictfaway  in  the  guise  of  the  bro^oi  mud  he  had  already  seen,  and  it  spotted 
ha  marble  tombstone  with  the  some  stains.  Nearly  all  the  flowers  were 
raahed  clean  out  of  the  ground,  and  tlic-y  lay,  roots  upwards,  on  the  spots 
rfaither  they  had  been  splashed  by  the  stream. 

Troy's  brow  became  heavily  contracted.  He  set  his  teeth  closely,  and 
is  eompressed  Ups  moved  as  those  of  one  in  great  pain.  This  singular 
flcidsnt,  by  a  strange  cocflnence  of  emotions  in  him,  was  felt  as  the 
haipaal  eting  of  alL  Troy's  face  was  very  expressive,  and  any  obeerrer 
fiio  iiad  aean  him  now  would  hardly  have  believed  him  to  be  a  man  who 
lad  laaghedr  and  anng,  and  poured  love-trifica  into  a  woman's  ear.  To 
■|B.  his  miaernble  lot  was  at  first  his  impnlse,  but  even  that  lowest 
1^  of  rebellion  needed  an  activity  whose  absence  was  necessarily  ante- 
oSent  to  the  existence  of  the  morbid  misery  which  wrung  him.  The  sight, 
oming  aa  it  did,  superimposed  upon  the  other  dark  scenery  of  the 
irarioas  dayi,  Conned  a  sort  of  climax  to  the  whole  panorama,  and  it  was 
lom  tiiaa  he  conld  endure.  Sanguine  by  nature,  Troy  had  a  power  of 
tadisg  grief  by  simply  adjourning  it.  Ha  could  put  off  the  consideration 
t  aaj  paHieolar  spectre  till  the  matter  had  become  old  and  softened  by 
The  planting  of  flowers  on  Fanny's  grave  had  been  perhap  s  but  a 
I  of  elnaion  of  the  primary  griei^  and  now  it  was  as  if  his  inteulion 
I  koowQ  and  circumvented. 
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Almost  for  the  first  time  iu  his  life,  Troy,  as  he  stood  by  thJt  Sit- 
mantled  grave,  wished  himself  another  man.  It  is  seldom  that  a  person 
irith  much  animal  spirit  does  not  feel  that  the  fact  of  his  Ufe  bc-ing  his  oini 
is  the  one  qualification  which  singles  it  out  as  a  more  bopefol  lif«  thsn 
that  of  others  who  may  octnallj  resemble  him  in  every  portictil&r.  Troy 
had  felt,  in  his  transient  way,  hondreds  of  times,  that  ho  could  not  esfj 
other  people  their  condition,  because  the  possession  of  that  condition 
wonld  have  necessitated  a  different  personality,  when  he  desired  no  other 
than  his  own.  He  had  not  minded  the  peculiarities  of  his  birth,  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  life,  the  moteor-liko  uncertainty  of  all  that  related  to 
him,  because  these  appertained  to  the  hero  of  his  stoij,  without  whom 
there  would  have  been  no  story  at  all  for  him ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  on); 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  matters  would  right  themselves  at  some 
proper  date  and  wind  up  well.  This  very  morning  the  illnsion  eoa- 
pleted  its  disappearance,  and,  as  it  were  all  of  a  sudden,  Troy  hated  him- 
self. The  suddenness  was  probably  more  apparent  than  reaL  A  eonl 
reef  which  just  comes  short  of  the  ocean  surface  is  no  more  to  the  horisoa 
than  if  it  had  never  been  begun,  and  the  mere  finishing  stroke  is  iritfl 
often  appears  to  create  an  event  which  has  long  been  potentiaUy  n 
accomplished  thing. 

Ho  stood  and  meditated — a  miserable  man.  Whither  should  he  gtl 
"He  that  is  accursed,  let  him  be  accursed  still,"  was  the  pitfliw 
anathema  written  in  this  spoliated  effort  of  his  new-bom  solicitouBML 
A  man  who  has  spent  his  primal  strength  in  journeying  in  one  diiM^H 
has  not  much  spirit  left  for  reversing  his  coarse.  Troy  had,  rfBP 
yesterday,  faintly  reversed  his ;  but  the  merest  opposition  had  disheart- 
ened him.  To  turn  about  would  have  been  hard  enough  under  the  fftaUk 
Providential  encouragement ;  but  to  find  that  Providence,  far  from  bdfiig 
him  into  a  new  course,  or  showing  any  wish  that  he  might  adopt  oas, 
actually  jeered  his  first  trembling  and  critical  attempt  in  that  kind,  «ai 
more  than  nature  could  bear. 

He  slowly  withdrew  from  the  grave.  He  did  not  attempt  to  U^M 
the  hole,  replace  the  flowers,  or  do  anytliing  at  all.  He  simply  timing 
his  cards  and  forswore  his  game  for  that  time  and  always.  Going  onl  (d 
the  churchyard  silently  and  unobserved — none  of  the  TJlU^tft  hAriof 
yet  risen — he  passed  down  some  fields  at  the  back,  aad  «BMigedjaaiaa 
secretly  upon  the  high  road.  Shortly  afterwards  ha  had  gooa  from  fka 
village. 

Meanwhile  Dathsheba  remained  a  voluntary  prisooor  in  tha  attic.  Tbt 
door  was  kept  locked,  except  daring  the  entries  anil  exita  of  liddj,  far 
whom  a  bed  had  been  arranged  in  a  small  adjoining  room.  Tb*  ligbt  d 
Troy'fl  lantern  in  the  churchyard  was  noticed  abooi  Uo  o'clock  by  As 
maid-Bcrrant,  who  casually  glnneod  from  the  wtndov  in  thai  dirsetifl 
whilst  taking  her  supper,  and  she  called  liathsbaba'a  atteutiita  ta  it 
They  looked  enrioiuly  at  the  phenomenon  for  a  time,  a  ^M 

aeatto  b»d.  ^| 
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Bathsheba  did  not  sleep  Tery  heavily  that  night.  When  her  attendant 
ancocscioas  and  sodly  breathing  in  the  uoxt  room,  the  mistress  of 
the  honse  was  still  looking  oat  of  the  window  at  the  faint  gleam  spreading 
from  among  the  trees — not  in  a  steady  shine,  bat  blinking  like  a  revolving 
eo&st-light,  thoagh  this  appearance  failed  to  suggest  to  her  that  a  person 

puning  and  repassing  in  front  of  it.  Bathsheba  sat  here  till  it  began 
rain,  and  the  light  vanished,  when  she  withdrew  to  lie  restlessly  in  her 

and  re-enact  in  a  worn  mind  the  larid  scene  of  yesternight.  Almost 
before  the  first  faint  sign  of  dawn  appeared  she  arose  again,  and  opened 
the  window  to  obtain  a  fall  breathing  of  the  new  morning  air,  the  panes 
being  now  wot  with  trembling  tears  left  bj  the  night  rain,  each  one  roanded 
with  a  pale  lastro  caught  from  prlmroso-haed  slashes  through  a  cloud 
low  down  in  the  awakening  sky.  From  the  trees  came  the  sound  of 
Mteady  dripping  upon  the  drifted  loaves  under  them,  and  from  the  direction 
of  (he  church  she  could  hear  another  noise — peculiar,  and  not  intermittent 
like  the  rest — the  purl  of  water  falling  into  a  pool. 

Liddy  knocked  at  eight  o'clock,  and  Bathsheba  nnlocked  the  door. 

"  What  a  heavy  rain  we've  had  in  the  night,  ma'am  1  "  said  Liddy, 
when  her  enquiries  about  breakfast  had  been  made. 

"  Yes;  very  heav^." 

"  Did  you  hear  the  strange  noise  from  the  churchyard  ?" 

"  I  heard  one  strange  noise.  I've  been  thinking  it  mnst  have  been 
the  water  from  the  tower  spouts." 

"  Well,  that's  what  the  shepherd  was  saying,  ma'am.  He's  now  gone 
on  to  see." 

"  Oh  1  Gabriel  has  been  here  this  morning  ?" 

"  Only  just  looked  in  in  passing — quite  in  his  old  way,  which  I 
tbongbt  he  had  lofl  off  lately.  But  the  tower  spouts  nsed  to  spatter  on 
the  stones,  and  we  are  puzzled,  for  this  was  like  the  boiling  of  a  pot." 

Not  bebg  able  to  read,  think,  or  work,  Bathsheba  asked  Liddy  to  stay 
aad  breakfast  with  her.  The  tongue  of  the  more  childish  woman  still 
imn  upon  recent  events.  "  Are  you  going  across  to  the  chnrch,  ma'am  ?  " 
the  ssked. 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  Bathsheba. 

**  I  thought  yon  might  like  to  go  and  see  where  they  have  put  Fanny. 
The  tree  hides  the  place  from  your  window." 

Bathsheba  had  all  sorts  of  dreads  about  meeting  her  husband.  "  Has 
Mr.  Troy  been  in  to-uigbt '?"  she  said. 

"  No,  ma'am  ;  I  think  he's  gone  to  Badmouth." 

Bndmouth  t  The  sound  of  the  word  carried  with  it  a  much  diminished 
perfective  of  him  and  his  deeds  ;  there  were  fifteen  miles  interval  betwixt 
them  now.  She  hated  questioning  Liddy  about  her  husband's  movements, 
end  indeed  had  hitherto  sodnloosly  avoided  doing  so ;  but  now  all  the 
house  knew  that  there  had  been  some  dreadful  disagreement  between 
them,  and  it  was  futile  to  attempt  disguise .  Bathsheba  had  reached  a  stage 
at  which  people  cease  to  have  any  oppreciative  regard  for  public  opinion. 
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"  What  makes  you  think  Le  has  gone  there  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Laban  Toll  saw  him  ou  the  Budinouth  road  this  momiiig  betm 
breakfast." 

Bathsheba  was  momentarilj  relieved  of  that  vajrward  heayiaest  of  ilM 
past  twenty-fonr  boors  which  had  qaenehed  the  vitaiitj  of  }^oath  in  ha 
without  substituting  the  pbilosopLj  of  maturer  years,  and  ahe  resoWed  Is 
go  out  and  walk  a  little  way.  So  when  breakfast  was  OTer,  she  pot  » 
her  bonnet,  and  took  a  direction  towards  the  church.  It  was  nine  o'eioel^ 
and  the  men  having  returned  to  ^york  again  iJrom  their  first  meal,  the  wu 
not  hkely  to  meet  many  of  them  in  the  road.  Knowing  that  Fnnnj  had 
been  laid  in  the  reprobates'  quarter  of  the  graveyard,  called  in  tha  paiiih 
"  behind  church,"  which  was  invisible  from  the  road,  it  was  impoaalUa  t( 
resist  the  impulse  to  enter  and  look  upon  a  spot  which,  from  iiiiin<i!iii 
feelings,  she  at  the  same  time  dreaded  to  see.  Bbo  had  been  unabU  tt 
overcome  an  impression  that  some  connection  existed  betneen  her  rinl 
and  the  light  through  the  trees. 

Bathsheba  skirted  the  buttress,  and  beheld  the  hole  and  tha  imh, 
its  delicately  veined  surface  splashed  and  stfuued  just  as  Troy  had  ietait 
and  left  it  two  hours  earlier.  On  the  other  side  of  the  scene  stood  GabiMl 
His  eyes,  too,  were  fixed  ou  the  tomb,  and  her  arrival  having  been  noiuitm, 
she  had  not  as  yet  attracted  his  attention.  Bathsheba  did  not  at  one* 
perceive  that  the  grand  tomb  and  the  disturbed  grave  were  Fanny's,  aaJ 
she  looked  on  both  Bides  nnd  around  for  some  humbler  monnd,  earthid 
up  and  clodded  in  the  usual  way.  Then  her  eye  followed  Oak's,  and  sb* 
read  the  words  with  which  the  inscription  opened  : — 

"  Erected  by  Francis  Troy  in  memory  of  Fanny  Robin." 

Oak  saw  her,  and  his  first  act  was  to  gaze  enquiringly  and  ]mn  htm 
she  received  this  knowledge  of  the  authorship  of  the  work,  which  (o  hiot- 
self  had  caused  considerable  astonishment.  But  such  diaeorariM  dii  not 
much  afl'ect  her  now.  Emotional  convulsions  seemed  to  have  bMoae  tti 
commonplaces  of  her  history,  and  she  bade  him  good  morning,  and  askad 
him  to  fill  in  the  hole  i^ith  the  spade  which  was  standing  by.  TVbilii 
Oak  was  doing  as  she  desired,  Bathsheba  collected  the  flowan,  aail  begss 
planting  them  with  that  sympathetic  mauipulatioa  of  rooto  and  Imtm 
which  is  BO  conspicnoDS  in  a  woman's  gardoning,  and  which  icma 
seam  to  understand  and  thrive  upon.  She  requested  Oak  to  g«t  th« 
churchwardens  to  turn  the  lead-work  at  the  month  of  the  gnrgoyla  tU 
hung  gaping  down  upon  them,  that  by  this  means  the  draam  might  b* 
directed   sideways,  and  a  i  f  tha  aceideui  prsvontod.    Fina%, 

with  the  euperfluous  magui  :  a  woman  nhoaa  eoaraiM  and  nar* 

rower  instincts  have  brought  down  bittcmcaa  npoo  bar  iuclead  of  io*e, 
she    '     ' ''  '       '-'       Mio  tomb  as  if  aho  rathar  liked  its  vorda 

thai>  i/ain. 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 
ADTBNT0RK8  BY  THE   SHORE. 

Tbot  -wandered  along  towards  the  west.  A  composite  feeling,  made  np 
of  disgnst  with  the,  to  him,  hnmdrmn  tediom  of  a  farmer's  life,  gloomy 
images  of  her  who  lay  in  the  chorohyord,  remorse,  and  a  general  aversion 
Ui  his  wife's  society,  iiupellod  him  to  seek  a  home  in  any  place  on  earth 
save  Weatherbnry.  The  saJ  accessories  of  Fanny's  end  confronted  him  as 
rivid  pictures  which  threatened  to  bo  indelible,  and  made  life  in  Bath- 
iheba's  house  btolcrable.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  he  found  himself 
il  the  foot  of  a  slope  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  wluch  ran  to  the  ridge 
}f  a  range  of  hills  lying  parallel  with  the  shore,  and  forming  a  mouotouooci 
barrier  between  the  basin  of  cultivated  country  inland  and  the  wilder 
leenery  of  the  coast.  Up  the  hill  stretched  a  road  perfectly  straight  and 
perfectly  white,  the  two  sides  approaching  each  other  in  a  gradual  taper 
lill  they  met  the  fky  at  the  top  about  two  miles  oil'.  Throughout  the 
length  of  this  narrow  and  irksome  inclined  plane  not  a  sign  of  life  was 
risible  on  this  garish  afternoon.  Troy  tolled  np  the  road  with  a  languor 
ind  depression  greater  than  any  he  had  experienced  for  many  a  day  and 
jou  before.  The  nirwas  warm  and  muggy,  and  the  top  seemed  to  recede 
I*  he  approached. 

At  bst  he  reached  the  summit,  and  a  new  and  novel  prospect  barst 
ipon  him  with  an  effect  almost  like  that  of  the  Pacific  upon  Balboa's  gaze. 
Ebe  broad  steely  sea,  marked  only  by  faint  lines,  which  had  a  semblance 
)f  being  etched  thereon  to  a  degree  not  deep  enough  to  disturb  its  general 
svennesB,  stretched  the  whole  width  of  his  front  and  round  to  the  left, 
irbere,  near  the  town  and  port  of  Budmouth,  the  sun  bristled  down  upon 
'i,  and  banished  all  colour  to  substitute  in  its  place  a  clear  oily  polish, 
moved  in  sky,  land,  or  sea,  except  a  bill  of  milkwhite  foam  along 
— ler  angles  of  the  shore,  shreds  of  which  hckcd  the  contiguous 
i  like  tongues. 

■  amo  to  a  small  basin  of  sea  enclosed  by  the  cliffs. 
1  within  him  ;  he  thought  he  would  rest  and  bathe 
before  going  further.  He  undressed  and  plunged  in.  Inside  the 
ilhe  water  was  uninteresting  to  a  swimmer,  being  smooth  as  a  pond, 
ind  to  pet  a  little  of  the  ocean  swell  Troy  presently  swam  between  the 
mc  ■  rs  of  rock  which  formed  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  this 

nin;  1  .-  ..irancan.     Unfortunately  for  Troy  a  current  unknown  to 

Ikiitt  existed  outside,  which,  unimportant  to  craft  of  any  burden,  ,wa8 
;  for  a  Fwimmer  who  might  be  taken  in  it  unawares.  Troy  found 
ied  to  the  left  and  then  round  in  a  swoop  out  to  sea. 
I  now  recollected  the  place  and  its  sinister  character.  Many  bathers 
Fthere  prayed  for  a  dry  death  from  time  to  time,  ond,  like  Gonzolo, 
iftd  been  unanswered ;  and  Troy  began  to  deem  it  possible  that 
bo^might  be  added  to  their  number.    Not  a  boat  of  any  kind  was  at 
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present  within  sight,  but  far  in  the  distance  Badmoath  lay  upon  tha 
as  it  were  quietly  regardmg  his  efforts ,  and  beside  the  town  the 
showed  its  position  by  a  dim  meshwork  of  ropes  and  spars.  Aflor  well- 
nigh  exhausting  himself  in  attempts  to  get  back  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cove,  in  his  weakness  swimming  several  inches  deeper  than  waa  hit 
wont,  keeping  up  his  breathing  entirely  by  his  nostrils,  taming  apoo 
his  back  a  dozen  times  over,  swimming  en  papilton,  and  so  on,  Troy  re- 
solved as  a  last  resource  to  tread  water  at  a  slight  incline,  and  ca 
endeavour  to  reach  the  shore  at  any  point,  merely  giving  hjmaalf  ( 
gentle  impetus  inwards  whilst  carried  on  in  the  general  direction  of  tb« 
tide.  This,  necessarily  a  slow  process,  he  found  to  be  not  altogether  « 
difficult,  and  though  there  was  no  choice  of  a  landing-place — the  object! 
on  shore  passing  by  him  in  a  sad  and  slow  procession — he  perceptiblr 
approached  the  extremity  of  a  spit  of  land  yet  farther  to  the  loft,  no* 
well  defined  against  the  sunny  portion  of  the  horizon.  While  the 
swimmer's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  spit  as  his  only  means  of  salvatioa 
on  this  side  of  the  Unknown,  a  moving  object  broke  the  outline  of  til* 
extremity,  and  immediately  a  ship's  boat  appeared,  manned  with  samal 
sailor  lads,  her  bows  towards  tho  sea. 

All  Troy's  vigour  spasmodically  revived  to  prolong  the  straggle  yet  t 
little  further.  Swimming  with  his  right  arm,  he  held  up  his  left  to  hail 
thorn,  splashing  upon  tho  waves,  and  shouting  with  all  his  might.  From 
the  position  of  the  setting  sun  bis  white  form  was  distinctly  risible  apoo 
tho  now  deep-hucd  bosom  of  the  sea  to  the  east  of  the  boat,  and  tho  "vfi 
saw  him  at  once.  Backing  their  oars  and  putting  tho  boat  about,  tlwy 
palled  towards  him  with  a  will,  and  in  five  or  six  minutos  from  tlui  tioM 
of  his  first  halloo,  two  of  the  sailors  hauled  him  in  over  the  stern. 

They  formed  part  of  a  brig's  crew,  and  had  come  ashore  (or  cani. 
Lending  him  what  little  clothing  they  could  spare  among  them  as  a 
slight  protection  against  the  rapidly  cooling  air,  they  agreed  to  laad  him 
in  the  morning ;  and  without  further  delay,  for  it  was  growing  late,  thej 
made  again  towards  the  roadstead  where  their  vessel  lay. 

And  now  night  drooped  slowly  upon  the  wide  watery  levels  in  front ; 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  them,  where  the  shore-line  cnrrad  ronad, 
and  formed  a  long  riband  of  shade  upon  the  horizon,  a  series  of  poiail 
of  yellow  light  began  to  start  into  existence,  denoting  tho  spot  to  be 
the  site  of  Budmouth,  where  the  lamps  were  being  I'  :ig  !!» 

parade.    The  clack  of  their  oars  was  the  only  sound  of  a.<,,  ^..-.uuct 
upon  the  sea,   and  as  they  laboured  amid  the  thiekeniag  ah»dM 
lamplights  grew  larger,  each  appearing  to  send  a  flaming  swonl  d««p  i 
into  the  waves  bufure  it,  until  there  arose,  among  othtr  dim  ahapai  of  I 
kind,  the  form  of  the  Teasel  for  which  they  were  boood. 
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noticed  her  slipping  out.  And  hero,  iu  the  cool,  gwoot  darkiieti,  lh» 
waves  Eecmed  to  call  on  her  with  a  low  and  melancholy  voice.  A  gr«»t 
longing  and  trouhlc  came  somehow  into  hor  heart,  and  drove  her  to  wu&der 
onvrards  as  if  she  should  find  rest  in  the  mere  loneliness  of  the  night,  until  nt 
length  there  was  nothing  oi-oaud  her  bat  the  dark  land,  and  the  sea,  and 
the  white  stars.  M 

She  could  not  tell  what  wild  and  sad  feeling  this  was  that  b*il  lalw 
possession  of  her ;  but  she  know  that  she  had  saddcnly  falloQ  away  froo 
the  calm  content  of  the  wife  that  was  to  be — with  all  the  plaaaant  aeiua- 
tiou  of  gratitude  towards  him  who  had  honoured  her,  anil  tbo  no  leu 
pleasant  consciousness  that  her  importance  in  the  world,  and  her  power  el 
helping  the  people  aroimd  her,  wore  indefinitely  increased.  She  had  l«- 
oomo  again  the  plain  Jim  Crow  of  former  days,  longing  tu  be  nblo  Iu  dg 
some  indefinitely  noble  and  unselfish  thing — ready,  indeed,  to  lay  her  life 
down  so  that  she  might  earn  some  measure  of  kindly  regard  Lr  tit* 
aaorifico.  And  once  mure  she  reflected  that  she  had  no  great  iufiaeoM  n 
the  world,  that  she  was  of  uo  account  to  anybody,  that  she  wn-     '  r.4 

small,  and  insignificant ;  and  the  great  desire  in  her  heart  of  i  <  :>• 

tinct  and  bcantiful  senice  tu  tho  mau>  peojilu  whom  she  luvcd  seemed  la 
break  itself  against  these  narrow  bars,  until  tho  cry  of  tho  sea  arooad  htr 
was  a  cry  of  pain,  and  the  stars  looked  coldly  down  on  hor,  and  ereu  God 
himself  seemed  far  away  and  iudifi'erent. 

"  If  1  could  only  tell  some  one — if  I  conld  only  tell  some  one  I  "  alio  wit 
saying  to  herself  wildly,  as  she  walked  rapidly  onwards,  not  seeiag  xtn 
well  where  she  was  going,  for  her  eyes  wore  full  of  tears,  "  But  if  I  taU 
Mabyn  she  will  say  that  1  fear  this  man'iage,  and  go  struight  to  Mr.  Hot- 
corla ;  and  if  1  tell  my  mother  she  will  think  iu«  iin^^ratefol  to  htm,  »mi 
to  every  one  around  me.  And  bow  can  I  explain  to  them  what  I  eniuMi 
explain  to  myself '?  And  if  1  cannot  explain  it  to  utymilf,  fit  it  nni  Bien 
folly  to  yield  to  such  a  feeling  ?  " 

The  question  was  easily  asked,  and  easily  answered  ;  and  wilL  u.nni 
gliow  of  bravery  she  proceeded  to  ask  herself  otliiur  qnentious. 
answered.     Hhe  began  to  reproach  hereclf  with  iugratiti  ' 
with    a   thousand   errors   and   evil   qualities;    sho  won 
humility  ;  she  would  endeavour  to  be  contented  luul  sati 
tion  iu  which  she  fimnd  herself;  she  woald  reflect  ou  tl, 
miserablo  people  who  had  real  reason  to  coniplnin,  and  yi  !,■ 
foriugs  with  fortitude;  and  she  would  mv 
return  to  her  own  room,  got  out  tliu  first  1' 
her,  and  convinco  herself  onco  more  tlut  she  on 

llie  climax  svuk  a  strange  nna.     Hho  1::  ' 
there  was  uo  rtul  cause  for  iLin  sudden 
She  had  been  anticipating  her  sister's  probable 
it.    And  yet,  as  she  turned  and  walko<l  back  nlo;.„  .. 
down  to  the  bridge,  the  oomfortoil  hvntulf  vtith  the 
eorla'a  lott«r  would  nuuaore  bar  and  banisb  tbcao  iin^iiiir>  cmtw 
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Khe  had  frequently  read  over  that  letter,  and  she  knew  that  its  ingenious 
uud  lucid  arguments  were  simplj  incontrovertible. 

"Ob,  Wenna!"  M.ibyn  cried,  "  what  has  been  troubling  you'?  Do 
von  know  thiit  your  face  is  quite  white  ?  Have  you  been  out  all  by 
youtsolf?" 

Wenna,  on  getting  home,  had  gone  into  the  little  snuggery  which  was 
ouce  n  bur,  and  which  was   now   George   Rosewarne's   smoking-room. 

Ebyu  and  her  father  hod  been  playing  chess — the  board  and  pieces  were 
I  cm  the  table.     Weuua  sate  iovra,  apparently  a  little  tired. 
"  Yes,  I  have  boon  out  for  a  walk,"  she  said. 
"  Wenna,  toll  mo  what  is  the  matter  witk  you  !  "  the  younger  sister 
1,  imperatively. 
"  There  is  nothing  tho  matter.     Well,  1  suppose  you  will  tease  mo 
uatn  I  toll  you  something.     I  have  had  a  fit  of  dcspoudeucy,  Mabyu,  aud 
that's  all — despondency  over  nothing ;  and  now  I  am  quite  cured,  and  do  you 
think  Jeuuifer  could  get  me  n  cup  of  tea  ?    Well,  why  do  you  stare  ?     Is 
there  anything  wonderful  in  it  ?    I  suppose  every  girl  must  get  frightened 
a  litUo  bit  when  she  thinks  of  all  that  may  happen  to  her — especially 
when  she  is  aloue — and  of  course  it  is  very  ungrattful  of  her  to  have 
any  such   doubts,   though   they  mean   nothing,    and   she   ought  to  bo 

ashamed " 

She  stopped  suddenly.    To  her  dismay  she  found  that  she  was  admit- 

)  Mabyn  the  very  reasons  whicli  eho  expected  to  have  to  combat. 

.  .iw  what  she  had  done  in  the  expression  of  Wabyn's  ikce — in  the 

id,  indignant  mouth  and  tho  half-concealed  anger  of  tho  eyes.     The 

'younger  nister  was  silent  for  a  minute  ;  imd  then  shu  said,  passionately — 

"  If  there's  any  one  to  be  asiiamod,  it  ian't  you,  Wenna.    I  know  who 

it  i«.     As  for  you,  I  don't  know  what  has  como  over  you  of  late — ^yoa  are 

ping  to  be  meeker  and  meeker,  and  more  hnmble,  and  more  grateful— 

id  all  for  whut '?     What  have  you  to  bo  grateful  for  ?     And  you  are 

I  all  your  fun  and  your  good  spirits  ;  and  yon  are  getting  to  bo  just 

be  children  in  story-books   that  repeat  texts  and  get  goodcr  and 

gooder  every  day  until  they  are  only  fit  for  Heaven,  and  I  am  sure  I  am 

•Iw»r8  glad  when  tho  littlo  boasts  die.     Oh,  Weuua,  I  would  rather  sea 

yon  da  the  wickedest  thing  iu  uU  the  world  if  it  would  only  bring  yon  back 

to  Toor  old  self  I" 

••  Why,  you  foolish  girl,  I  am  my  old  self,"  the  elder  sister  said, 
tioUy  taking  off  bar  bonnet  aud  laying  it  on  the  table.     "Is  Jeuuifer 
Qp-vtairs  ?     Who  is  in  tho  parlour  ?  " 

"  Oh,  your  swocthcarl  is  iu  tho  parlour,"  s.ud  Mabyu,  with  badJy- 
eooocaled  contempt.     "Ha  is  just  arrived  from  Loudon.    I  suppose  ho  is 

t.'  "  ■-!)." 

-u — any  more  than  you  have,"  Wenna 
juud,  with  some  asperity. 

••  Oh  yti,  ha  has,"  the  younger  sister  suid,  inventing  a  diabolical 
■lory  iot  tho  mere  purpose  of  getting  Wenna  into  a  rage.     She  would 
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ruLhor  Lavo  her  in  a  siicccijsion  of  tempers  than  thu  viciim  of  ILis  i 
tencd  meekness.  "  And  goat  too — I  can  see  by  the  colonr  of  his  i 
Of  course  be  hasn't  told  you,  for  you're  such  a  simpleton,  lis 

itage  of  rou.     And  he  is  near-sighted,  bat  ho  protcri '    '      '  .cinl 
ed  spectacles.     And  I  nm  told  bo  has  fearful  debta  h.i.  r 

head  in  London,  and  that  ho  only  came  here  to  hide  ;  and  if  yoa  tmtij 
him  you'll  see  what  will  come  to  you." 

Mabyn  was  not  very  successful  in  making  hor  sister  an;^.  Weanafloly 
ku<,'hed  in  her  gentle  fashion,  and  put  her  light  sh:iw!  -r  boinil» 

and  then  went  along  the  passage  to  Uie  p:irliuir  in  wliic  corii  id 

her  mother  were  talking. 

The  meeting  of  the  lovers  after  their  tt  iiiinMun-  s<ji.ir;n; 
impassioned  one.    They  shook  hands  ;  Wenna  hoped  be  v..i 
by  the  long  journey  ;  and  then  he  resumed  his  task  of  describing  to  Un, 
llosewarue  the   exlraordinaiy  appearance  of  Trelyou's   aittiog-roon  is 
Nolaus's  Uotel,  after  the  yonng  gontlemnu  bad  filbd  it  witb  birds  an! 
beasts.     Presently,  however,  Wenna's   mother  made 
getting  out  of  the  room;  and  Mr.  lloscorla  and  bis  ^ 
alone.     He  rarely  got  such  an  opportnnity. 

"Wenna,  I  have  brought  you  the  ring,"  said  he;  and  wnn  ic!»i  n< 
look  a  small  case  from  his  pocket,  and  opened  it,  and  produced  a  nn 
pretty  g.ypsy  ring  studded  with  emeraldx. 

Now,  on  the  journey  down  from  London  be  bad  definitely  resolved  OuA 
bo  would  put  an  end  to  that  embarrassment  or  shamefitcodneai  whicb  hwl 
hitherto  prevented  his  offering  to  kiss  the  sirl  whom  h<  ■  to  earn. 

Ho  was  aware  that  there  was  something  ridiculous  in  )  -iotficm 

80.  He  reflected  that  scarcely  any  human  being  would  heliev«  that  be 
could  have  been  such  a  fool.  And  it  occurred  to  him,  in  tb«  tnis,  thai 
the  occasion  of  bis  giving  Wcnn.i  her  engaged  ring  wuntd  be  an  exeellail 
opportunity  for  breaking  in  upon  this  absurd  delieacj'. 

He  went  across  the  room  to  her.  She  sate  still,  perhaps  a  litlL^  )>*Ik 
than  usual.     He  took  her  hand,  and  put  the  ring  on,  ond  tb«n 

Then  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  i'  '  thing  ili 

in  the  notion   of  his  purchasing  the  ri^ht  _v  gpriviz 

trinket.     Not  that  any  such  scruple  wouhl  nthcrwiea  bare  ailrt 
but  ho  was  nervously  sensitive  as  t»j  what  she  niii-l'  "  ■-'-  -     -  ' 
she  was  fiuailiar  wilh  the  story  of  Margarelhe  and  1 
So  he  suddenly  said,  wilh  an  air  of  carelessness — 

"  Well,  do  you  like  it '?     You  car/l  mni.!  f.  I!  iht,  cr,\..:,T  ..r  ♦) .. 
by  lamplight,  you  know." 

Wcnua  was  not  thinking  of  i 
trembled;  her  heart  heal  ijuidily  . 

it  was  meruly  to  aay,  in  a  coufuaod  fashioa,  that  the  Ih  na( 

very  beautiful  indeed. 

"  You  know,"  ho  said,  vritb  a  langb,  "  I  don't  think  bmh  ]ik«  Of^ 
tiagi  quit«  as  vol!  ao  girU  do.    A  girl  gMMimlly  se«ui  to  liJn  rack  •  iatC 
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for  an  engaged  ring  that  she  won't  change  it  for  any  other.  I  hope  that 
won't  be  in  yoar  case,  Wenna;  and,  indeed,  I  wanted  to  talk  to  yon 
about  it." 

He  bronght  a  chair  close  to  her,  and  sate  down  by  her,  and  took  her 
hand.  Now,  ordinarily  Wenna's  small,  white,  plump  hands  were  so  warm 
that  her  sister  used  to  say  that  they  tingled  to  the  very  tips  of  her  fin- 
gers with  kindness,  and  were  always  wanting  to  give  away  something. 
The  hand  which  Mr.  Roscorla  held  was  as  cold  and  as  impassive  as  ice. 
He  did  not  notice  :  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  sentences. 

"  You  know,  Wenna,"  said  he,  "  that  I  am  not  a  rich  man.  When  I 
might  have  taught  myself  to  work  I  had  jnst  snfiicient  income  to  keep  me 
idle ;  and  now  that  this  income  is  growing  less,  and  when  I  have  greater 
claims  on  it,  I  must  try  something.  Well,  my  partners  and  myself  have 
thought  of  a  scheme  which  I  think  will  turn  out  all  right.  They  propose 
to  wake  up  those  estates  in  Jamaica,  and  see  if  they  can't  be  made  to 
produce  something  like  what  they  used  to  produce.  That  wants  money. 
They  have  it :  I  hare  not.  It  is  true  I  have  been  offered  the  loan  of  a 
few  thousand  pounds ;  but  even  if  I  accept  it — and  I  suppose  I  must — that 
would  not  put  me  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  men  who  are  going 
iato  the  afiair.  This,  however,  I  could  do :  I  could  go  out  there  and  do 
all  in  my  power  to  look  after  their  interests  and  my  own — see,  in  fact,  that 
the  money  was  being  properly  expended  before  it  was  too  late.  Now,  I 
might  be  there  a  very  long  time." 

"  Yes,"  said  Wenna,  in  a  low  voice,  and  rather  inappropriately. 
"  Now,  don't  let  me  alarm  yon  ;  but  do  you  think — do  yon  not  think, 
in  view  of  what  might  be  rather  a  long  separation,  that  we  ought  to  get 
married  before  I  go  ?  " 

She  suddenly  and  inadvertently  withdrew  her  hand. 
"  Oh,  no,  no,  no  1 "  she  said,  in  a  low  and  frightened  voice.     "  Oh, 
do  not  ask  me  to  do  that." 

She  was  trembling  more  than  ever.  He  could  not  understand. 
"  But  don't  make  any  mistake,  Wenna,"  he  said ;  "  I  did  not  propose 
yoa  should  go  with  me.  That  would  be  asking  too  much.  I  don't  wish 
to  take  you  to  the  West  Indies ;  because  I  might  be  there  only  for  a  few 
months.  All  I  wish  is  to  have  the  bond  that  unites  us  already  made  fast 
before  I  go,  merely  as  a  comfortable  thing  to  think  of,  don't  you  see  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  is  too  hasty — I  am  afraid — why  should  we  be  in  such  a 
hurry?"  the  girl  said,  still  with  her  heart  beating  so  that  she  could 
scarcely  speak. 

"  No,"  he  argued,  "  you  must  not  make  another  mistake.  Before  this 
Boheme  can  be  matured,  months  must  elapse.  I  may  not  have  to  go  out 
before  the  beginning  of  next  year.  Now,  surely  other  six  months  wonld 
make  a  sufficiently  long  engagement." 

"  Oh,  but  the  pledge  is  so  terrible,"  she  said,  and  scarcely  kno^-ing 
what  ahe  said. 

Hr.  Boscorla  was  at  once  astonished  and  vexed.    That  was  certainly 
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Dot  tho  mood  in  which  a  girl  oaght  to  look  forward  to  her  muriag*.  H« 
could  Dot  understand  this  drcnd  on  her  part.  He  bL^pm  to  ask  hisMttt 
whether  she  would  like  to  cnjuj  the  self-importanco  that  ber  mgngaatal 
had  bestowed  on  her — tho  attentions  he  paid  her,  tho  assistance  be  |;iTC 
her  in  her  charitable  labours),  and  the  sort  of  sovereignty  orer  ■  mas  vUA 
a  girl  enjoys  during  the  betrothal  period — for  an  it)defiiiil«  lim«.  or  per* 
haps  with  tho  hope  that  the  sudilcn  destrnction  of  all  these  things  h] 
marriage  might  never  arrive  at  all.  Then  he  bc^an  to  get  •  little  U^ji 
and  got  np  from  the  chair,  and  walked  onco  or  twice  up  andl  down  As 
room. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "  I  don't  understand  you,  I  confer.  £jceeptia 
way,  that  our  relations  with  each  other  have  not  bceaso  openly 
as  they  might  have  been.  That  I  admit.  Perhaps  it  was  my  fAolt.  I  ap- 
pose, for  example,  yoa  have  been  surprised  that  I  never  offered  to  kas 
yon  ?  " 

There  was  something  almost  of  a  threat  in  the  laai  ttvr  words ;  sal 
Wenna,  \\'ilh  hof  cheeks  suddenly  burning  red,  aDxionsIy  hi**^!^ 
to  say — 

"  Oh,  not  at  all.     It  was  my  fault.     I  am  sure  if  there  was  too 
reserve  it  was  my  fault ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  has  been.    It  i^  no! 
at  all ;  but  your  wish  seems  so  sudden,  and  so  unnecessary." 

"  Don't  yoa  see,"  he  paid,  iuterrupting  her,  "  tl 
present  arc  not  sufficiently  frank  and  confidential,  i,  lii*! 

so  easily  as  our  marriage  ?     And  this  that  I  ask  of  yoa  oughl  to  be  ic 

agreeable  to  you  as  to  me — that  is  to  say " 

He  stopped,  with  a  look  of  impatience  on  his  face.  Tli*ra  wm  ttme 
one  coming  along  the  passage.  lie  knew  who  it  was.  too ;  for  n 
girl's  voice  was  doing  its  best  to  imitate  in  a  borWqaa  fuhioa  a 
man's  voice,  and  Mr.  Roscorla  had  already  heard  Harry  Trelytto,  as  hi 
rodo  or  drove  carelessly  along,  bawling  to  himself,  *'  Oh,  the  lata  tt 
merry,  merry  England  I  "  He  knew  that  his  old  enemy  Mabjn  was  t4 
hand. 

That  very  clover  imitation  of  H.irr}'  Trelyon  was  all  tho  wartii^L  u.-. 
the  yonng  lady  in  question  condescended  to  give  of  Uor  approach.  8b« 
opened  the  door  without  ceremony,  marched  into  the  middlo  of  th«  nWBi 
and  proadlj  placed  a  bird-cage  on  the  table. 

"  There,"  sud  she  '*  con  either  of  yon  toll  m»  what  that  kinl  iai" 
"  Of  conrse  I  can,"  aaid  Wenna,  rising  with  n  •aomtion  of  gniH 
relief. 

"  No  yon  can't,"  her  sister  said  dogmatically.  "  U  is  seal  to  yoa  «nih 
Mr.  Harry  Trdyon's  compliments;  and  it  is  son'"'-''- •  •'■ry  wonikifei 
indeed.     What  is  it,  ladies  and  Kcntlitmeu  ?     I)uii  ill  at  oo<« ! ' 

•'  \Vhy,  it  is  only 

"  A  pipim;  bullfinch — that's  what  it  Is,"  vaid  Mubvn.  triuiunhunLlr 
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CUATTER  Xm. 

Ah  Unexpected  Convert. 

Next  monung  was  Snnday  monung ;  and  Wenna,  having  many  things  to 
think  over 'by  herself,  started  off  alone  to  church,  some  little  time  before 
the  others,  and  chose  a  circuitous  route  to  the  small  building  which  stood 
on  the  high  uplands  over  the  sea.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  still  and 
peaceful,  with  the  warmth  of  the  sunlight  cooled  by  a  refreshing  western 
breeze ;  and  as  she  went  along  and  up  the  valley,  her  heart  gradually 
forgot  its  cares,  for  she  was  listening  to  the  birds  singing,  and  picking  up 
an  occasional  wild-flower,  or  watching  the  slow  white  clouds  cross  the 
blue  sky.  And  as  she  walked  quietly  along  in  this  way,  finding  her  life 
the  sweeter  for  the  sweet  air  and  the  abundant  colour  and  brightness  of 
all  the  things  around  her,  it  chanced  that  she  saw  Harry  Trelyon  coming 
across  one  of  the  meadows,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  bidding  her 
good  morning,  and  she  thought  she  would  stop  and  thank  him  for  having 
sent  her  the  bullfinch.  This  she  did  very  prettily  when  he  came  up  ;  and 
he,  with  something  of  a  blush  on  his  handsome  face,  said — 

"I  thought  you  wouldn't  be  offended.  One  can  use  more  freedom 
with  jon  now  that  yon  are  as  good  as  married,  yon  know." 

She  quickly  got  away  from  that  subject  by  asking  him  whether  he  was 
coming  to  church ;  and  to  that  question  he  replied  by  a  rather  scornftd 
laugh,  and  by  asking  what  the  parsons  would  say  if  he  took  a  gun  into 
the  family  pew.  In  fact,  he  had  brought  out  an  air-cane  to  test  its 
carrying  powers  ;  and  he  now  bore  it  over  his  shoulder. 

"  I  think  you  might  have  left  the  gun  at  home  on  a  Sunday  morning," 
Miss  Wenna  said,  in  rather  a  precise  fashion.  "And,  do  yon  know,  Mr. 
Trelyon,  I  can't  understand  why  you  should  speak  in  that  way  about 
clergymen,  when  you  say  yourself  that  you  always  avoid  them,  and  don't 
know  anything  about  them.  It  reminds  me  of  a  stable-boy  we  once  had 
who  nsed  to  amuse  the  other  lads  by  being  impertinent  to  every  stranger 
who  might  pass,  simply  because  the  stranger  was  a  stranger." 

This  was  a  deadly  thrust ;  and  the  tall  young  gentleman  flushed,  and 
was  obviously  a  trifle  angry.  Did  she  mean  to  convey  that  he  had 
acquired  his  manners  from  stable-boys  ? 

"  Parsons  and  churches  are  too  good  for  the  likes  o'  me,"  he  said, 
contemptuously.  "  'Morning,  Miss  Eosewame,"  and  with  that  he 
walked  off. 

But  about  three  minutes  thereaiter,  when  she  was  peacefully  continuing 
her  way,  he  overtook  her  again,  and  said  to  her,  in  rather  a  shamefaced 
fashion — 

« I  hope  yon  don't  think  I  meant  to  be  rude  to  yon.  Miss  Wenna.  I'll 
go  to  dnuoh  with  yon  if  you  like.    I've  stuck  my  air-cane  b  a  safe  plaoe." 

Weona'a  £ue  brightened. 

"  I  shall  be  veiy  glad,"  she  said,  with  a  smile  far  more  frank  and 
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friendly  than  any  she  Lad  ever  yet  bestowed  on  him.  "  And  I  tm  son 
if  you  came  often  to  hear  Mr.  TrewheUa,  or  if  yon  knew  him,  yoa  wonld 
think  differently  about  clergymen." 

"  Oh,  well,"  Trelyon  said,  "  he's  a  good  sort  of  old  chap,  I  think.    I 
find  no  fault  with  him.     But  look  at  such  a  fellow  as  that  Ham«p — wbr, 
that  fellow's  son  was  with  me  at  Rugby,  and  wasn't  ho  a  |' 
old  block — a  moan,  lying  little  beggar,  who  would  do  anytl;...  ^  .,.  ^^,  _  „„. 
crown  out  of  you." 

"  Oh,  were  yon  at  Rugby  ?  "  "Weuna  asked,  i  ^  \ 

"I  don't  wonder  at  your  asking,"  her  conii  ij,  with  k  gria. 

••  You  think  it  doesn't  look  as  if  I  had  ever  been  to  any  school  ?  Oh  jot,  I 
was  at  Rugby  ;  and  my  career  there,  if  brief,  was  not  inglorious.  I  think 
the  records  of  nil  the  eight  Houses  might  be  searched  in  vain  to  find  laeh 
another  rutlinn  as  I  was,  or  any  one  who  managed  to  get  into  the  tuaa 
number  of  scrnpcs  in  the  samo  time.  The  end  was  draoiatic.  Tfaet 
wouldn't  let  mu  go  to  a  ball  in  the  Town-hall.  I  had  vowed  I  should  ht 
there  ;  and  I  got  out  of  the  House  at  night,  and  went.  And  I  hado'l 
been  in  the  place  ten  minutes  when  I  saw  the  very  master  who  bed 
refused  me  fix  his  glittering  eye  on  me  ;  so  as  I  knew  it  was  all  orer,  I 
merely  went  up  to  him  and  asked  to  have  the  pleasure  of  being  introdnced 
to  his  daughter.  I  thought  he'd  have  had  a 'fit.  Rut  that  little  bnrt* 
Rames  I  was  telling  you  about,  he  was  our  champion  bun-eater.  At  that 
time,  you  know,  they  used  to  give  you  as  many  buns  as  ever  you  liked  on 
Shrove-Tuesday  ;  and  the  Houses  used  to  eat  against  each  other,  umI  Uim 
fellow  Barnes  was  our  champion  ;  and,  oh  Lord  I  the  number  ht  atamtA 
away  that  morning.  'WTicn  wo  went  to  chiipol  nnurwarda,  be  was  u 
green  as  a  leek." 

"  But  do  you  dislike  clergymen  because  Master  IWnes  ale  wu  ui-tnj 
bans  ?  "  \Ycnna  asked,  with  a  gentle  smile,  which  rather  a£gri«fvd  lUK 
companion. 

"  Do  yon  know,"  said  he,  "  I  think  you  are  awfully  hard  an  tat,  Y<ai 
are  always  trying  to  oateh  me  up.     Hero  am  I  walking  io  ehtueh  with 

you,  like  an  angel  of  submidsion,  and  all  the  thanks  I  got why,  then 

goes  my  mother  !  " 

Just  in  &out  of  them,  and  n  short  distance  from  the  church,  Iho 
road  they  were  following  joined  the  main  highw-  '  '  ri^^  up  from 
Eglosilyan,  and  along  the  latter  Jlrs.  Trelyon'*  !•  «ii8  drivi>f 

past.     That  Indy  was  vcrj'  mtich  iwlonlsbed  to  fir.d  Ltr  :-. 

Mies  Weuna  Ito.sewamo  on  a  Sunday  moruiiig  ;  and  blili  _.  -^  ^-  ! 

when,  after  she  was  in  church,  bLo  beheld  Master  Harry  walk  t!> 
and  march  up  to  the  family  pow.     Hi  i 
of  all   the  p<:ople  assemMed — atnoD^ 
mother,  and  Mr.  Roseorla — had  over  siiteu  tbu  like  o: 
was  all  the  gT(>ater  wonder  that  thi^  ■  •  "  -  -  -  ''^^H 

coat  found  two  cicrgj'rara  in  tli  ^^^| 

ijuletl^  ne<!«pt«d  froui  one  of  thcni  a  cuuplit  <>(  bmikii.  ^^^| 
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Vbs.  Treljon's  gentle  and  emotional  heart  warmed  towards  the  girl 
who  had  done  this  thing. 

That  forenoon,  jnst  before  luncheon,  Mrs.  Trelyon  found  her  son  in 
the  library,  and  said  to  him,  with  an  unasaal  kindliness  of  manner — 

"That  was  Miss  Rosewame,  Harry,  wasn't  it,  whom  I  saw  this 
morning?" 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  sulkily.  He  half  expected  that  one  or  other  of  his 
firiends,  the  parsons,  had  been  saying  something  about  her  to  his  mother. 

"  She  is  a  very  quiet,  nice-looking  girl ;  I  am  sure  Mr.  Roscorla  has 
acted  wisely,  after  all.  And  I  have  been  thinking,  Harry,  that  since  she 
is  a  £nend  of  jonrs,  we  might  do  something  like  what  yon  proposed,  only 
not  in  a  way  to  make  people  talk." 

"  Oh,"  said  he  bluntly,  "  I  have  done  it  already.  I  have  promised  to 
lend  Boscorla  5,0002.  to  help  him  to  work  his  Jamaica  estates.  If  yon 
don't  like  to  sanction  the  afiair,  I  can  get  the  money  from  the  Jews.  I 
have  written  to  Colonel  Bansome  to  tell  him  so." 

"Now  why  should  you  treat  me  so,  Harry?"  his  mother  said,  in  an 
injured  way. 

"  I  took  you  at  your  word — that's  all.  I  suppose  now  you  are  bettor 
disposed  to  the  girl  merely  because  she  got  me  to  go  to  church  this  morn- 
ing. If  there  were  more  people  like  her  about  churches,  in  the  pulpits 
and  out  of  them,  I'd  go  oitener." 

"  I  was  not  quite  sure  who  she  was,"  Mrs.  Trelyon  said,  with  a  feeble 
air  of  apology.  "  I  like  her  appearance  very  much  ;  and  I  wish  she  or 
anybody  else  would  induce  you  to  go  to  church.  Well  now,  Harry,  I  will 
myself  lend  yon  the  5,000/.  till  you  come  of  age.  Surely  that  will  be 
mnch  better ;  and,  if  you  like,  I  will  make  Miss  Rosewame's  acqnaintanco. 
Yon  might  ask  her  to  dinner  the  first  time  Mr.  Roscorla  is  coming ;  and 
he  could  bring  her." 

Master  Harry  was  at  last  pacified. 

"  Make  it  Thursday,"  said  he,  "  and  you  must  write  to  her.  I  will 
take  down  the  letter  and  persuade  her :  but  if  she  comes  she  shan't  come 
ondor  the  wing  of  Mr.  Roscorla,  as  if  he  wore  the  means  of  introducing 
her.    I  shall  go  down  for  her  with  the  brougham,  and  fetch  her  myself." 

"  But  what  will  Mr.  Boscorla  say  to  that  ?  "  his  mother  asked,  with  a 
smile. 

"  Mr.  Roscorla  may  say  whatever  he  particularly  pleases,"  responded 
Master  Harry.  

chapter  xiv. 

"Sib  bat  so  banft,  so  lieblich." 

« To  dine  at  Trelyon  Hall  ? "  said  George  Rosewame  to  his  eldest 
daughter,  when  she  in  a  manner  asked  his  consent.  "  Why  not  ?  But 
yon  mut  get  a  new  dress,  lass ;  we  can't  have  yon  go  among  grand  folks 
ai  Jim  Grow." 
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"  Dnt  there  is  a  story  about  the  crow  that  went  oat  with  peacMk't 
fealhers,"  his  dangbter  said  to  him.  "  And,  besides,  how  could  I  giet  a 
new  dress  by  Tharsday  ?  " 

"  llow  could  you  get  a  new  dress  by  Thursday  ?"  her  father  repotted 
mechanicRlly,  for  he  was  watcliing  one  of  his  pet  pigeons  on  the  nxif  of 
the  mill.  "  How  can  I  tell  you  ?  Go  and  a«k  yonr  mother.  Doo't 
bother  me." 

It  is  qaite  certain  that  Wenna  would  not  hare  arniled  herself  of  Ihia  ga- 
cious  permission,  for  her  mother  was  not  very  well,  and  she  «liil  not  wiah  t* 
increase  that  tender  anxiety  which  Mrs.  Rosowamo  already  sLovetl  ahoai 
her  danghter's  going  among  Dicse  strangers;  but  that  this  coDrezaalioo 
liad  been  overheard  by  Mab^it,  and  that  young  lady,  as  was  b«r  bthil, 
plunged  headlong  into  the  mutter. 

"  You  can  have  the  dress  quite  well,  Wenna,"  she  said,  eoming  oat  Ui 
the  door  of  the  Inn,  and  calling  on  her  mother  to  come  too.  ••  Kow. 
look  here,  mother,  I  give  yon  warning  that  I  never,  never,  neror  will 
speak  another  word  to  Wenna  if  she  doesn't  take  the  silk  that  is  lyisf  ^ 
for  me  and  have  it  made  up  directly:  never  a  single  won!,  'f  '  '••••  ■" 
Eglosilyan  for  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years !  " 

"  Mabyn,  I  don't  want  a  now  dress,"  Wenna  expostulated.  '•  I  Jiiat 
need  one.  '^Tiy  should  you  rush  at  little  things  as  if  yon  were  a  sq-jalruo 
of  cavalry  ?  " 

"I  don't  care  whether  you  want  it  or  whether  yuu  duu  i  wuni  r, .  c<u 
you've  got  to  have  it,  hasn't  she,  mother  ?  Or  else,  it's  wiiat  1  tell  jot'. 
not  a  word — not  a  word  if  you  were  to  go  down  before  me  on  jonr  bcfidd 
knees."     This  was  said  with  much  dramatic  efiect. 

"  I  think  yon  had  better  let  ]\Iabyn  havo  her  own  way,  Vftaa*,"'  tk 
mother  said,  gently. 

"  I  let  her  ! "  Wenna  answered,  pretending  not  to  notice  Mabyn'4  liM^ 
of  defiance  and  triumph.  "8be  always  has  bcr  own  wmy ;  tomboM 
always  have." 

"  Don't  call  names,  Wenna,"  hor  sister  said,  Beverely ;  "  capecialtv  at 
I  have  just  given  you  a  dress.     You'll  have  to  get  Miss  Kh«ii 
directly,  or  else  I'll  go  and  cut  it  myself,  and  then  you'll  Luvu  iia^i,. 
Trelyon  laughing  at  you,  for  he  always  laughs  at  pooplo  who  doo't  kan 
how  to  keep  him  in  his  proper  place." 

"  Meaning  yourself,  Mabyn,"  the  mother  said  ;  but  SInbitj  waa  noi  t.- 
be  crushed  by  any  sarcasm. 

Certainly  Harry  Trelyon  was  in  no  laughing  or  spiteful  ini 
drove  down  on  that  Thursday  evening  to  take  Wnnna  Bomwatt  •< 

Hall.     Ho  was  as  pleased  and  proud  as  '  ild  bo,  ;i 

went  into  the  Inn  he  made  no  secret  of  his  ....: .-.^.u  au-1  '''  ■ 

to  her  for  having  been  good  eoongh  to  «cc<tpt  hiii  mc 

MoreoTCT  "nur  that  Mrs,  R- 

had  brci    ■.,.■<  hor  a  brace  . 

rsacbed  the  Hall  from  yorkshiro  that  morning ;  and  be  wm  r  LH 
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ood  good-natared  to  Mabyn  instead  of  being  ceremonionsly  impertinent 
(towards  her. 

"  Don't  you  think,  Mr,  Trelyon,"  eaidWenna,  in  a  timid  way,  as  she 
WAS  getting  into  the  brougham,  "  don't  you  think  wo  shoald  drive  roond 
for  Mr.  Roseorla?" 

"  Oh,  certainly  not,"  said  Mabyn,  with  promptitude,  "  He  always 
prefers  a  wsdk  before  dinner — I  know  bo  does — he  told  me  so.  He  must 
haye  started  long  ago.     Don't  you  mind  her,  Mr.  Trelyon." 

Mr.  Trelyon  was  grinning  as  he  and  Wemia  drove  away. 

"  She's  a  thorough  good  sort  of  pirl,  that  sister  of  yours,"  ho  said ; 
"  but  when  she  marries  won't  she  lend  her  husband  a  pretty  dance  !  " 

"Oh,  nothing  of  the  sort,  I  can  assure  you,"  Wonna  said,  sharply. 
"Sbo  is  as  gontio  as  any  one  can  well  be.  If  she  is  impetuous,  it  is 
always  in  tliinking  of  other  people.  There  is  nothing  she  wouldn't  do  to 
serve  those  whom  sbo  really  cares  for." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  with  a  laugh,  "  I  never  knew  two  girls  stick  up  so 
for  one  another.     Don't  imagine  I  was  such  a  fool  as  to  say  anything 

sst  her.  But  sisters  ain't  often  like  that.  My  counin  Jne  has  a  sister 
ftt  school,  and  when  she's  at  home,  the  bullying  that  goes  on  is  something 
iwfal ;  or  rather  its  nagging  and  scratching,  for  girls  never  go  in  for  a  fair 

ad-ap  fight.     And  yet  when  you  meet  these  two  separately,  you  find 

^aaeh  of  them  as  good-natured  and  good-tempered  as  you  could  wish.   But 

if  there's  anything  said  about  you  anywhere  that  isn't  positive  worship, 

vby,  Mabyn  comes  down  on  the  people  like  a  cart-load  of  bricks ;  and  she 

can  do  it,  mind  you,  when  she  likes." 

It  suddenly  occurred  to  Mr.  Trelyon  that  he  had  made  a  blimder ;  and 
whereas  a  more  diplomatic  young  gentleman  would  have  hastened  away 
from  the  subject,  hoping  that  she  had  not  noticed  it,  he  must  needs  hark 
back  in  a  confused  and  embarrassed  fashion, 

"  Of  course,"  said  he,  with  a  laugh,  "  I  didn't  mean  that  anyone  ever 
■  •aid  anything  really  against  j-on — that  is  impossible — that  is  quite  impos- 
sible, and  especially  no  onu  uonld  say  such  a  thing  to  me — at  least  they 
wo>uldn't  say  it  twice,  I  can  nutwer  for  that — you  understand,  I  did  not 
mean  anything  of  that  sort." 

"  Oh  yes,"  Wen:ia  said,  (|uietly.  "  What  a  brilliant  red  those  cam- 
pions seem  to  have  at  t'liii  time  of  the  evening  when  the  green  around 
tbem  gets  dark." 

"  Mind,"  be  said,  after  a  word  or  two,  "  I  mean  to  take  you  in  to 
It  is  just  possible  my  mother  may  ask  Mr.  Roseorla  to  take  you 
1,  as  a  compliment  to  him  ;  but  don't  yon  go." 

•'  1  must  do  what  I  am  told,"  Wenna  answered,  meekly. 

"  Oh  no,  yon  mustn't,"  he  said.     "  That  is  merely  a  girl's  notion  of 

vrhat  is  proper.     Yon  are  a  woman  now ;   you  can  do  what  you  Uke. 

>oo'l  yoa  know  how  your  position  is  changed  since  yon  became  engaged  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  changed,"  she  said,  and  then  she  added  qoiekly,  "  Snrely 
t  be  a  planet  that  one  can  see  abready." 
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"  Toa  con  be  much  more  iudependent  in  your  actions  now,  &o(l  much 
more  friendly  with  maoy  people,  don't  you  know  ?  "  said  this  youxig  man, 
who  did  not  see  that  be  was  treading  on  very  delicate  grotuid,  and  thkt 
of  oil  things  in  the  world  that  Wcnna  least  Uked  to  hear  spoken  of,  her 
engii^cment  to  Mr.  Roscorla  was  the  chief. 

Late  that  night,  when  Weuna  returned  from  her  first  dinner- party  &l 
Trelyon  Hail,  Bho  found  her  sister  Mabyn  waiting  np  for  her,  and,  liaTtog 
properly  scolded  the  young  lady  fur  so  doing,  she  Eut  down  and  oooMoM 
to  give  her  an  ample  and  minute  description  of  all  the  strange  things  that 
had  happened. 

"  Well,  you  must  know,"  said  she,  folding  hor  bonds  oa  her  kuces  an 
she  had  been  used  to  do  iu  telling  tales  to  Mabvu  \Yhcn  they  wcro  chlldrai 
together  :  "you  must  know  that  when  wo  drove  np  through  the  ttcM,  the 
house  seemed  verj'  big,  and  grey,  and  still,  fur  it  was  getting  dark,  and 
there  was  uo  sound  about  iLi'  place.  It  was  so  ghoet-like  that  it  rather 
frightened  me  ;  bat  iu  the  hHll  wo  passed  the  door  of  a  larga  room,  ud 
there  I  got  a  glimpse  of  a  very  gay  and  brilliant  place,  and  I  heard  som< 
people  talking.  Mr.  Trclyim  was  watting  for  mo  when  I  came  down  again, 
and  he  took  me  into  the  drawing-room  and  introduced  me  to  hia  mother, 
who  was  Tery  kind  to  me,  but  did  not  seem  iucUncd  to  speak  much  to  any 
one.  There  was  no  other  lady  iii  the  room — only  those  two  clergymeo 
who  wore  in  church  last  Sunday,  and  Mr.  Trewhella,  and  Mr.  Ilo(«orti. 
I  thought  Mr.  Roscorla  was  a  little  cmliariatBcd  when  ho  came  lurward  tu 
shako  hands  with  me — and  that  was  natural,  for  oil  the  people  must  havt 
known — and  he  looked  at  my  dress  the  moment  I  entored  the  room  ;  uA 
then,  Mabyn,  I  did  thank  you  iu  my  heart  for  lotting  me  have  it  ;  fur  1 
had  forgotten  that  Mr.  Eoscorla  would  regard  mo  as  bein(;  on  my  iriiil, 
and  I  hope  he  was  not  ashamed  of  me." 

"  Ashamed  of  you  I  "  said  Mabyn,  with  a  sudden  llush  of  angn. 
"  Do  you  mean  that  he  was  on  his  trial  ?  " 

"  Be  quiet.  Well,  you  must  know,  Ihut  Mr.  Trclyon  was  in  v«iy  hi^ 
spirits,  but  I  never  saw  him  so  good-natured,  and  he  mast  needs  Ulw  ■• 
in  to  dinner,  and  I  sat  on  his  right  hand.  Hxs,  Trolron  told  a«  U  «■ 
only  a  quiet  little  family  parly ;  and  I  Koid  I  was  Tery  glad.  Do  ym 
know,  Mabyn,  there  is  something  about  h(?r  that  vuu  can't  brhi  Hkin~— F 
think  it  is  her  voice  and  her  soft  way  of  looking  at  you  ;  t 
gentle  and  ordinarily  so  silent,  that  she  makes  you  f- ' '  ou  ^-..J•   > 

\eTy  forward,  and  talkative,  and  rude  person " 

"  That  is  precisely  what  yon  arc,  Wcnna,"  Mah^u  uU«rr«d.  in  her 
schoolgirl  siu'casm. 

'•  Hut  Mr.  Trelyon,  ho  waa  talkbg  to  evwjbodj  at  once— aO  rm^| 
the  table — I  never  saw  him  in  such  spirits ;  aii !  ■  '  •>  <  sm^H 
kind  to  Mr.  Tfwholln,  «nd  T  lifcod   birii  f-^r  i!  t^^^H 

nHkoJ  JiLe.  Ti'  ^^^H 

that  he  waH  ul .......  .^ o^,       ...  ,^^^| 

offer  him  some  difT«rent  winn,  whrrvoa  he  Int  the  <^^H 
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take  their  chance.  Mr.  Iloscorla  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  table — he 
took  in  Mrs.  Trelyon — I  hope  he  was  not  vexed  that  I  did  not  have  a 
chance  of  speaking  to  him  the  whole  evening  ;  but  how  coold  I  help  it  ? 
He  would  not  come  near  me  in  the  drawing-room — perhaps  that  was  proper, 
considering  that  we  are  engaged  ;  only  I  hope  he  is  not  vexed." 

For  once  Miss  Mubyn  kept  a  hold  over  her  tongne,  and  did  not  reveal 
the  thoughts  that  were  uppermost  in  her  mind. 

"  Well,  after  dinner  Mrs.  Trelyon  and  I  went  back  to  the  drawing- 
room  ;  and  it  was  very  brilliant  and  beautiful ;  but  oh !  one  felt  so  much 
alone  in  the  big  place  that  I  was  glad  when  she  asked  me  if  I  would  play 
Bomethiog  for  her.  It  was  something  to  think  about;  but  I  had  no 
mosic,  and  I  had  to  begin  and  recollect  all  sorts  of  pieces  that  I  had 
almost  forgotten.  At  first  she  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  in  a  low 
easy- chair  of  rose-coloured  silk,  and  she  looked  really  very  beautiful,  and 
sad,  and  as  if  she  were  dreaming.  But  by  and  by  she  came  over  and  sat 
by  the  piano  ;  and  it  was  as  if  yon  were  playing  to  a  ghost,  that  listened 
without  speaking.  I  played  one  or  two  of  the  '  Songs  without  Words ' — 
those  I  could  recollect  easily — then  Beethoven's  '  Farewell ; '  but  while  I 
was  playing  that,  I  happened  to  turn  a  little  bit,  and,  do  you  know,  she 
was  crying  in  a  quiet  and  silent  way.  Then  she  put  her  hand  gently  on 
my  arm,  and  I  stopped  playing,  but  I  did  not  turn  towards  her,  for  there 
was  something  so  strange  and  tad  in  seeing  her  cry  that  I  was  nearly  cry- 
ing myself,  and  I  did  not  know  what  was  troubling  her.  Then,  do  yon 
know,  Mabyn,  she  rose  and  put  her  hand  on  my  head,  and  said,  '  I  hoar 
joa  are  a  very  good  girl :  I  hope  yon  will  come  and  see  me.'  Then  I 
told  her  I  was  sorry  that  something  I  had  played  had  troubled  her ;  and 
as  I  saw  she  was  still  distressed,  I  was  very  glad  when  she  asked  me 
if  I  would  put  on  a  hood  and  a  shawl  and  take  a  turn  with  her  round 
some  of  the  paths  outside.  It  is  such  a  beautiful  night  to-night,  Mabyn ; 
and  up  there,  where  you  seemed  to  be  just  under  the  stars,  the  scents  of 
the  flowers  were  so  sweet.  Sometimes  we  walked  under  the  trees,  almost 
in  darkness,  and  then  we  would  come  out  on  the  clear  space  of  the  lawn, 
and  find  the  skies  overhead,  and  then  we  would  go  into  the  rose  garden, 
and  all  the  time  she  was  no  longer  like  a  ghost,  but  talkipg  to  me  as  if  she 
bad  known  me'a  long  time.  And  she  is  such  a  strange  woman,  Mabjn 
— she  seems  to  live  so  much  apart  from  other  people,  and  to  look  at 
everything  just  as  it  afiiects  herself.  Fancy  a  harp,  you  know,  never 
thinking  of  the  music  it  was  making ;  but  looking  all  the  time  at  the 
qnivering  of  its  own  strings.  I  hope  I  did  not  offend  her ;  for  when  she 
was  saying  some  very  friendly  things  about  me — of  conrse  Mr.  Trelyon 
had  been  telling  her  a  heap  of  nonsense — about  helping  people  and  that, 
she  seemed  to  think  that  the  only  person  to  be  considered  in  such  cases 
was  yourself,  and  not  those  whom  you  might  try  to  help.  Well,  when  she 
waa  talking  about  the  beautiful  sensations  of  being  benevolent — and  how 
it  aoftened  yonr  heart  and  refined  year  feelings  to  be  charitable — I  am 
afraid  I  8«d  something  I  should  not  have  said,  for  she  immed^atAts  inxonl 
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and  asked  mo  'n-bat  more  I  would  ha-ve  her  do.    Well,  I  thoughi  to  mj|^| 
if  I  have  offended  bcr,  it's  done   and  can't  be  helped  ;  and  so  I  plnafV 
Into    the    Tery    thing   I    bad    been   thinking  of    all    tlut  way    in   tta 
brougham "  i^l 

"The  Sewing  Clnb !  "  said  Mabyn;  for  Wenna  had  alreadT  ft'oIH 
of  her  dark  and  nefarious  scheme  to  her  sister.  U 

"  Yes  ;  once  I  was  in  it,  I  told  bcr  of  the  whole  affair  ;  arm  w  jimjfcP 
could  do  if  she  liked.  She  was  surprised,  and  I  think  n  littlo  afraid.  '  I 
do  not  know  the  people,'  she  said,  '  us  ;on  do.  But  I  should  bu  deliiglikd 
to  Kive  you  all  the  money  you  required,  if  yon  would  undertake  the  NtL' 
'  Oh  no,  madam,'  said  I  (afterwards  she  asked  me  not  to  cull  her  (o), 
'  thnt  is  impossible.     I  bare  many  things  to  do  at  hiM<  'iallr  at 

proseut,  for  my  motlicr  is  not  well.     What  littlo  time  I  i  tj  othir 

people  has  many  culls  on  it.     And  I  could  not  do  all  ibis  bj  Taravlt,' " 

"  I  should  tliiuk  not,"  said  Mabjni,  rising  up  in  great  indignatioo,  aal 
bogiuniug  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room.  "  Why,  Wenna,  they'd  voiit 
yom*  fingers  to  the  bone,  and  never  say  thank  yon.  You  do  far  too  maiii 
already — I  say  you  do  far  too  much  already — and  the  idea  that  yoa  shoaU 
do  that  1  Yon  may  say  what  yon  like  about  Mrs.  Trelyon — she  may  b« 
a  very  good  lady,  but  I  consider  it  nothing  less  than  mean — T  -it 

disgraceful,  mean,  and  abominably  wicked,  that  she  should  a^  _  in 

all  this  work  and  do  nothing  herself!  " 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Wenna,  "  yon  are  quite  nnjust,  "Mn.  Traljoo 
is  neither  mean  nor  wicked  ;  but  she  was  in  ignorance,  and  she  ia  tisai, 
and  unused  to  visiting  poor  people.  When  I  showed  her  that  no 
one  in  Eglosilyan  could  so  effectively  begin  the  Club  as  horaelf — mi 
that  the  reckless  giving  of  money  that  she  seemed  iucliued  to  «m  iha 
worst  sort  of  kindness — and  when  1  told  her  of  all  my  plans  cf  gettiag 
the  materials  wholesale,  and  making  the  husbands  subscribe,  and  llw 
women  sew,  and  all  that  I  have  told  to  you,  she  took  to  tbo  pUa  with  m 
almost  childish  enthusiasm,  and  now  it  is  quite  settled,  and  tb*  ottf 
ilaugcr  is  that  she  may  destroy  the  purpose  of  it  by  being  OTer-g«iMraai. 
Don't  you  see,  Mabyn,  it  is  her  first  effort  in  actual  and  praetioU  bcoMt* 
lence — she  seems  hitherto  only  to  have  satisfied  bor  sens*  of  duty  <r 
pleased  her  feelings  by  giving  cheques  to  pnblic  charitiaa — and  ihe  ii 
already  only  a  little  too  eager  and  interested  in  it.  &h«  dcMSii't  kzuiV 
what  a  slow  and  wearisome  thing  it  is  to  give  aome  litila  brlp  tn  vubt 
neighbours  discreetly." 

"  Oh,  Wenna,"  her  sister  said,  "  what  a  managor  yon  art^ :  .-ic-mr- 
times  I  think  you  must  bo  a  thousand  yean  of  ag« ;  an^l  oHuit  timoa  pa 
seem  so  silly  about  yonr  own  affairs  that  I  can't  nnd«rataad  yoa,  fifl 
Mr.  Itoscorla  bring  yon  home  ?  " 

"  No,  bat  he  came  iu  the  brougham  along  with  Mr.  Tratym.  TW» 
wa«  '  '  ■  iiiMt — M  th*y  «'■'■"     *  ■  'idnail* 

of  1  cam*  about,  ^i  ^^«« 

to  Jt)t«rci8ted  in  Ihia  aohem«— " 
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"  Oh  yes ;  I  see  how  it  all  came  aboat,"  said  Mabyn,  quite  contentedly. 
*'  And  now  yon  are  veiy  tired,  yon  poor  little  thing,  and  I  shan't  ask  yoc 
any  more  abont  yonr  dinner-party  to-night.    Here  is  yonr  candle." 

Wenna  was  just  going  into  her  own  room,  when  her  sister  tamed  and 
said — 

"Wenna?" 

"Yes,  dear?" 

"  Do  you  think  that  His  Boyal  Highness  Mr.  Roscorla  condescended 
to  be  pleased  with  your  appearance,  and  your  manners,  and  your  dress  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  ask  impertinent  questions,"  said  Wenna,  as  she  shut  the 
door. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A  Leavb-takisq  of  Lovbus. 

Wenna  had  indeed  made  a  conquest  of  the  pale  and  gentle  lady  np  at 
the  Hall  which  at  another  time  might  have  been  attended  with  important 
results  to  the  people  of  Eglosilyan.  But  at  this  period  of  the  year  the 
Trelyons  were  in  the  habit  of  leaving  Cornwall  for  a  few  months ;  Mrs. 
Trelyon  generally  going  to  some  continental  watering  place,  while  her  son 
proceeded  to  accept  such  invitations  as  he  could  get  to  shoot  in  the 
English  counties.  This  autumn  Harry  Trelyon  accompanied  his  mother 
M  £ur  as  Etretut,  where  a  number  of  her  friends  had  made  up  a  small 
party.  From  this  point  she  wrote  to  Wenna,  saying  how  sorry  she  was 
she  could  not  personally  help  in  founding  that  sewing  club,  but  offering 
to  send  a  handsome  subscription.  Wenna  answered  the  letter  in  a  dutiful 
spirit,  but  firmly  declined  the  offer.  Then  nothing  was  heard  of  the 
Trelyons  for  a  long  time,  except  that  now  and  again  a  hamper  of  game 
would  make  its  appearance  at  Eglosilyan,  addressed  to  Miss  Wenna 
Bosewame  in  a  sprawling  schoolboy's  hand,  which  she  easily  recognised. 
Master  Harry  was  certainly  acting  on  his  own  theory,  that  now  she  was 
engaged  he  conld  give  her  presents,  or  otherwise  bo  as  familiar  and  friendly 
with  her  as  he  pleased. 

It  was  a  dull,  slow,  and  dreary  winter.  Mr.  Roscorla  was  deeply 
engaged  with  his  Jamaica  project,  and  was  occasionally  up  in  London  for 
a  fortnight  at  a  time.  He  had  got  the  money  from  young  Trelyon,  and 
soon  hoped  to  set  out — as  he  told  Wenna — to  make  his  fortune.  She 
put  no  obstacle  in  his  way,  nor  yet  did  she  encourage  him  to  go  ;  it  was 
for  him  to  decide,  and  she  would  abide  by  his  decision.  For  the  rest,  he 
never  revived  that  request  of  his  that  they  should  be  married  before  ho 
went. 

Eglosilyan  in  winter  time  is  a  very  different  place  from  the  Eglosilyan 
of  the  happy  snmmer  months.  The  wild  coast  is  sombre  and  gloomy. 
The  uplands  are  windy,  and  bleak,  and  bare.  There  is  no  shining  phdn 
of  Una  lying  aronnd  the  land,  bvt  a  dark  and  oheerleaa  sea,  that  howls  in 
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the  night  time  as  it  beats  on  the  mighty  walls  of  black  rock.     It  i^^^^| 
B  relief,  indeed — to  break  the  moumfnl  silence  of  those  projectin^HB 
and  ontenauted  bays — when  the  heavens  ore  shaken  with  a  storm,  taA 
when  the  gigantic  waves  wash   in  to  the  small  harbour,  bo   that  dH 
coasters  seeking  shelter  there  have  to  be  scuttled  and  tompuraxily  eaok^l 
order  to  save  them.     Then  there  are  the  fierce  rains,  to  gtuinl  agto^ 
which  the  seaward -looking  houses  have  been  faced  with  slate;  aod  Utf 
gardens  get  dank  and  wet,  and  the  ways  are  full  of  mire,  and  no  oae  dan 
venture  out  on  the  slipperj  cliSb,     It  was  a  tedious  and   a  Atedtm 
winter. 

Then  Mrs.  Rosowaruo  was  more  or  less  of  an  invalid  the  mfist  of  Qa- 
time,  and  Wenna  was  much  occupied  by  household  cares.  Oc 
when  her  duties  indoors  and  in  the  cottages  of  her  humble  friends 
been  got  over,  she  would  climb  up  the  hill  on  the  other  sido  of  the 
stream  to  have  a  look  around  her.  One  soomod  to  breathe  more  fire 
up  there  among  the  rocLs  and  furze  than  iu  small  parloora  or  kiti 
where  children  had  to  be  laboriously  taught.  And  yet  the  piciar«  «m 
not  cheerful.  A  grey  and  leaden  sea — a  blark  line  of  cliffs  standing  tbuf 
against  it  until  lust  in  the  mist  of  the  south — the  green  slopes  over  th«  eliA , 
touched  here  and  there  with  the  brown  of  withered  bracken — then  down  j 
the  two  valleys  the  leafless  trees,  and  gardens,  and  cottages  of  I-'-' 
the  slates  ordinarily  shining  wet  with  the  rain.  One  day  Wenti:' 
brief  little  letter  from  Mrs.  Trelyon,  who  was  at  Menlooo,  and  vvLo  aui 
something  of  the  balmy  air,  and  the  beautiful  skics,  and  the  blau  waUr 
around  her ;  and  the  girl,  looking  oat  on  the  hard  and  stem  featnrsa  of 
this  sombre  coast,  wondered  how  such  things  could  ho. 

Somehow  there  was  so  much  ordinary  and  commonplace  work  to  ( 
that  Wcnna  almost  forgot  (hat  she  was  engagod ;  and  Mr. 
coulinually  occupied  with  his  new  project,  seldom  cared  to  remind  1 
that  they  were  on  the  footiug  of  sweethearts.  Their  relations  were  of  u 
eminently  friendly  character,  but  little  morCi— in  view  of  the  fortheocusg 
separation  he  scarcely  thought  it  worth  while  to  have  them  anytins^ 
more.  Sometimes  he  was  inclined  to  apologise  to  her  for  tho  BbacoM  of 
sentiment  and  romanticism  which  marked  their  intimacy ;  but  tho  ntore 
he  saw  of  her  the  more  be  perceived  that  she  did  not  care  for  that  sort  o( 
thing,  and  was,  indeed,  about  as  aiiiious  to  avoid  it  a«  ho  vras  Idmtelt. 
6he  kept  their  engagement  a  socrot.  He  onco  oflered  her  hia  uin  is 
going  borne  from  church ;  she  made  some  excuse,  and  be  did  not  repeal 
the  offer.     AMieu  he  ciiuio  in  of  an  '  have  a  chat  with  Ooorgt 

Itoeewamo  they  talked  about  the  sui^  iho  day  as  thejr  bod  1-c«n 

accustomed  to  do  long  before  tluH  ongngBmont ;  and  Wenns  ut  and 
in  silence,  or  withdrew  to  a  side-tablo  to  m. ' 
Very  rarely  indeed — thanks  to  Miss  Mabyn,  *L 
ceased — had   ho   a  chance   of  seeing  his   bet; 
aomohow,  their  convcrwitiim  iurariubly '"'■!'   •  • 
A  romaaUo  courtship. 
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He  considered  her  a  very  sensible  girl.  He  was  glad  that  his  choice 
was  approved  b;  his  reason.  She  was  not  beautiftil;  but  she  had 
qaalities  that  would  last — ^intelligence,  sweetness,  and  a  sufficient  fimd  of 
gentle  homonr  to  keep  a  man  in  good  spirits.  She  was  not  quite  in  his 
own  sphere  of  life ;  bat  then,  he  argued  with  himself,  a  man  ought  always 
to  marry  a  woman  who  is  below  him  rather  than  above  him — in  social 
position,  or  in  wealth,  or  in  brain,  or  in  all  three — for  then  she  is  all  the 
more  likely  to  respect  and  obey  him,  and  to  be  grateful  to  him.  Now,  if 
jou  do  not  happen  to  have  won  the  deep  and  fervent  love  of  a  woman — a 
thing  that  seldom  occurs — gratitude  is  a  very  good  substitute.  Mr. 
Boscorla  was  quite  content. 

"Wenna,"  said  he,  one  day  after  they  had  got  into  the  now  year,  and 
when  one  had  begun  to  look  forward  to  the  firs't  indications  of  spring  in 
that  southern  county,  "  the  whole  affair  is  now  afloat,  and  it  is  time  I 
should  be  too — forgive  the  profound  witticism.  Everything  has  been 
done  out  there ;  we  can  do  no  more  here ;  and  my  partners  think  I 
should  sail  about  the  fifteenth  of  next  month." 

Was  he  asking  her  permission,  or  expecting  some  utterance  of  regret 
that  he  looked  at  her  so  ?  She  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  said,  rather 
timidly — 

"  I  hope  you  will  have  a  safe  voyage — and  be  successful." 

He  was  a  little  disappointed  that  she  said  nothing  more ;  but  he 
himself  immediately  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  aspects  of  the  case  in 
a  most  businesslike  manner. 

"  And  then,"  said  he,  "I  don't  want  to  put  you  to  the  pain  of  taking 
a  formal  and  solemn  farewell  as  the  ship  sails.  One  always  feels 
downhearted  in  watching  a  ship  go  away,  even  though  there  is  no  reason. 
I  must  go  to  London  in  any  case  for  a  few  days  before  sailing,  and  so  I 
thought  that  if  yon  wouldn't  mind  coming  as  far  as  Launceston — with 
your  mother  or  sister — ^yon  could  drive  back  here  without  any  bother." 

"If  you  do  not  think  it  unkind,"  said  Wonna,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I 
should  prefer  that.  For  I  could  not  take  mamma  further  than  Launceston, 
I  think." 

"  I  shall  never  think  anything  you  do  unkind,"  said  he.  "  I  do  not 
think  you  are  capable  of  unkinduess." 

He  wished  at  this  moment  to  add  something  abont  her  engaged  ring, 
but  could  not  quite  muster  up  courage.  He  paused  for  a  minute,  and 
became  embarrassed,  and  then  told  her  what  a  first-class  cabin  to  Jamaica 
would  cost. 

And  at  length  the  day  came  round.  The  weather  had  been  bitterly 
cold  and  raw  for  the  previous  two  or  three  weeks ;  though  it  was  Marcli 
the  world  seemed  still  fi-ozen  in  the  grasp  of  winter.  Early  on  this  bleak 
and  grey  forenoon  Mr.  Boscorla  walked  down  to  the  jnn,  and  found  the 
wa^^ette  at  the  door.  His  luggage  had  been  sent  on  to  Southampton 
some  days  before ;  he  was  ready  to  start  at  once. 

Wenns  was  m  little  pale  and  nervous  when  she  came  out  and  got  into 
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tho  waggonette  ;  but  sho  busied  herself  in  wr '     '  '  ngt 

hbawls  round  her  mother,  who  protested  afjain-i 

"  Oood-byo,"  said  her  father,  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  BoMorit 
carelessly,  "  I  hope  you'll  have  a  fine  passage.  W'enna,  don't  fnrgcl  (o 
ask  for  those  cartridge-cases  as  you  drive  back  from  tho  station." 

But  Miss   Mabyn's  method   of  bidding  him  farewell  waa  fiu- 
singular.     'With  an  afiectation  of  playfulness  she  olTurod  him  l>oth 
hands,  and  so,  making  quite  suro  that  she  had  a  grip  on  the  left  hand  of 
that  emerald  ring  that  had  afforded  her  much  consolation,  she  emd — 

"  Good-bye.     I  hope  you  will  get  safely  out  to  Jamaien." 

"  And  back  again  ?  "    said  he,  with  a  langh. 

Mabyn  said  notliing,  turned  away,  and  pretended  to  liu  t 
outlines  of  the  waggonette.  *  Nor  did  she  speak  again  to  .iny 
small  party  drove  away  ;  and  then,  when  they  had  got  over  Um  bridgKi 
along  the  valley,  and  up  and  over  the  hill,  she  suddenly  nm  t.>  )"'r  fat 
flung  her  arms  round  his  neck,  kissed  him,  and  cried  out — 

"  Hurrah  I    the  horrid  ereatare  is  gone,  and  be'U  n«rer  cooac 
never  I  " 

"  Mabyn,"  said  her  father,  in  a  peevish  ill-temper,  as  he  Btoo|ied  Id 
pick  up  tho  broken  p-pe  which  she  had  caused  him  to  let  fall,  "I  wish 
you  wouldn't  be  such  a  fool." 

But  JIubyn  wns  not  to  be  crushed.  Sho  said,  "  Poor  Daddy,  bwi  it 
broken  its  pipe  ?  ' '  and  then  she  walked  off,  with  her  head  vcpf  erect,  tad 
a  very  happy  light  on  her  face,  while  she  sang  to  hersalf,  iiflur  the  maaoir 
of  an  acquaintance  of  hei-s,  "  Oh,  tho  men  of  merry,  merry  England!" 

There  was  Ic^s  cheerfulness  in  that  waggonette  tliat  wm  luakiiif  III 
way  across  the  bleak  nplands — a  black  speck  in  tho  grey  utd  wiatoj 
landscape.  Wonna  was  really  sorry  that  this  long  voyage,  and  tD  ill 
cares  and  anxieties,  should  lie  befnru  one  who  had  been  so  kind  to  bar; 
it  made  her  miserable  to  Ihiuk  of  his  going  away  into  strange  lauds  all  by 
himself,  with  little  of  tho  Imoyancy,  and  reBtlosanesg,  and  ambitiunaf 
youth  to  bear  him  np.  As  for  him,  be  vm  ohiofly  occapicd  durisit  tlu* 
silent  drive  across  to  Lannccston  in  narsiu;»  the  fari'-  iai 

out  to  fight  the  world  for  her  sake — as  a  youmjer  m.i  c  — 

and  that,  if  he  returned  successful,  bor  gratitude  would  bt  mIiIwI  to  tka 
substantial  results  of  his  trip.  It  rather  plnased  him  to  imt|;in«  kinMlf 
in  this  position.  After  all  ho  was  not  bo  very  eldsrly  ;  and  be  wu  ii 
very  good  preservation  for  his  years.  He  was  mone  Uian  e  nutch  ■ 
physique,  in  hopcfiilnesR,  and  in  a  knowledge  of  the  world  tluat  uo^l  |i 
ataod  him  in  good  atoad,  fur  many  a  younger  nuw  who,  wiUi  tkJr  \em 
chances  of  sncccss,  was  bent  on  making  a  fortune  tor  tittr  •»!»  ot 
particular  girl. 

He  was  not  displeased  to  atto  Uiat  khe  was  - 
She  would  soon  get  over  tliat.  He  had  no  wish 
mope  in  his  absence  ;  nor  did  he,  indeed,  Im  \ 
ironJd  do  anjihbg  of  the  Dort. 
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At  the  same  tuna  he  had  do  fear  whatever  as  to  her  remaining  constant 
to  him.  A  girl  altogether  ont  of  the  way  of  meeting  marriageable  yoong 
men  vonld  be  under  no  temptation  to  let  her  fancies  rove.  Moreover, 
WTenna  Rosewame  had  BomethiDg  to  gain,  in  social  position,  by  her 
marriage  vrith  him,  which  she  could  not  be  so  blind  as  to  ignore ;  and 
had  she  not,  too,  the  inducement  of  waiting  to  see  whether  he  might  not 
bring  back  a  fortone  to  her  ?  But  the  real  cause  of  his  trust  in  her  was 
that  experience  of  her  uncompromising  sincerity  and  keen  sense  of 
honour  that  he  had  acquired  daring  a  long  and  sufficiently  intimate 
friendship.  If  the  thought  of  her  breaking  her  promise  ever  occurred  to 
him  it  was  not  as  a  serious  possibility,  but  as  an  idle  fancy,  to  bo  idly 
dismissed. 

"  You  are  very  silent,"  he  said  to  her. 

"  I  am  8orr3'  you  are  going  away,"  ehe  said,  simply  and  honestly ; 
and  the  admission  pleased  and  flattered  him. 

"  You  don't  give  mo  courage,"  he  said.  "  You  ought  to  consider  that 
I  am  going  ont  into  the  worid — even  at  my  time  of  life — to  get  a  lot  of 
money  and  come  back  to  make  a  grand  lady  of  you." 

"  Oh  1 "  said  she  in  sudden  alarm — ^for  such  a  thought  had  never 
entered  her  head — "  I  hope  you  are  not  going  away  on  my  account.  You 
know  that  I  wish  for  nothing  of  that  kind.  I  hope  you  did  not  consider 
mo  in  resolving  to  go  to  Jamaica ! " 

"  Well,  of  course,  I  considered  you,"  said  he,  good-naturedly ;  "  bat 
don't  alarm  yourself;  I  should  have  gone  if  I  had  never  seen  you.  But 
naturaUy  I  have  an  additional  motive  in  going  when  I  look  at  the  future." 

That  was  not  a  pleasant  thought  for  Wenna  Ilosewame.  It  was  not 
likely  to  comfort  her  on  stormy  nights,  when  she  might  lie  awake  and 
think  of  a  certain  ship  at  sea.  She  had  acquiesced  in  his  going,  as  in  one 
of  those  things  which  men  do  because  they  are  men  and  seem  bound  to 
satisfy  their  ambition  with  results  which  women  might  consider  unneces- 
sary. But  that  she  should  have  exercised  any  influence  on  his  decision 
— that  alarmed  her  with  a  now  sense  of  responsibility,  and  she  began  to 
wish  that  he  could  suddenly  drop  this  project,  have  the  waggonette  turned 
round,  and  drive  back  to  the  quiet  content  and  small  economies  and 
peaceful  work  of  Eglosilyan. 

They  arrived  in  good  time  at  Launceston,  and  went  for  a  stroll  up  to 
the  magnificent  old  castle  while  luncheon  was  being  got  ready  at  the  hotel. 
Wenna  did  not  seem  to  regard  that  as  a  very  enticing  meal  when  they  sat 
down  to  it.  The  talk  was  kept  up  chiefly  by  her  mother  and  Mr.  Roscorla, 
who  spoke  of  life  on  shipboard,  and  the  best  means  of  killing  the  tedium 
of  it.  Mr.  Roscorla  said  he  would  keep  a  journal  all  the  time  be  was 
away,  and  send  instalments  from  time  to  time  to  Wenna. 

They  walked  from  the  hotel  down  to  the  station.  Just  outside  the 
st^ion  they  saw  a  landau,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  beantiitil  greys,  which  were 
being  walked  ap  and  down. 

"  Sorely  those  are  Mrs.  Trelyon's  horses,"  Wenna  said;  and,  Mth« 
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carriage,  wliicb  was  empty,  camo  nearer,  the  coaehnum  touched  bia  ]iC 
"  Perhaps  she  is  coming  back  to  the  Hall  to-day." 

The  words  wore  nttered  carelessly,  for  she  was  thiokltig   of  oi|H 
things.     When  they  at  last  stood  on  the  platform  and  Mr.  Rosoiila  nP 
chosen  bis  seat,  ho  could  see  that  she  was  paler  than  ever.     Ho  spolu  is 
a  hght  and  cheerful  way,  mostly  to  her  mother,  until  the  goard  reqoaiM 
bim  to  get  into  the  carriage,  and  then  he  turned  to  the   ^'irl  imd  to  i 
her  hand. 

"  Good-bye,  my  dear  Wenna,"  said  he.     "  God  bless  yoii '.     i  b<H 
yoa  will  wtite  to  me  often."  ^| 

Then  he  kissed  her  cheek,  shook  hands  with  her  again,  and  got  iait 
the  carriage.  She  had  not  spoken  a  word.  Her  hps  were  trombliiig-^dM 
could  not  speak — and  he  saw  it. 

Wlien  the  train  went  slowly  out  of  the  station,  Wenna  stood  and  io«iH 
after  it  with  something  of  a  mist  before  her  eyes,  antil  bhe  eaali  '■V 
nothing  of  the  handkerchief  that  was  being  waved  from  one  of  the  ewria^ 
windows.  6he  stood  quite  still,  until  her  mother  pat  her  hand  on  i^B 
shoulder,  and  then  she  turned  and  walked  away  with  her.  They  hadJH^ 
gone  three  yards,  when  they  were  met  by  a  tall  young  man  who  hmi  ooat 
rushing  down  the  hill  and  through  the  small  station-house. 

"  By  Jove!  "  said  he,  "  I  am  jnst  too  late.  How  do  yon  do,  Mtl 
Rosewame  ?     Uow  are  you,  Wenna  ?  " — and  then  he  p:''  '  »  gnti 

blush  overspread  his  face — for  the  prl  looked  up  at  h  ,  took  hi* 

hand  silently,  and  he  could  see  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  It  meturai 
to  him  that  he  had  no  business  there — and  yet  he  had  come  on  an  unai 
of  kindness.  80  he  said,  with  some  little  ombarrassmeBl,  to  Sin. 
Ilosewarnc — 

"  I  heard  you  were  coming  over  (0  this  train,  and  I  wns  afniii  m^ 
would  find  the  drive  back  iu  the  waggonette  rather  cold  this  eveatsg.  ^| 
have  got  our  landau  outside — closed,  you  know — and  I  thought  you  mi^ 
lot  mo  drive  yon  over." 

Mrs.  Rosewame  looked  at  her  daughter.     Wenna  deuidod  all  sndi 
things,  and  the  girl  said  to  him,  in  a  low  voice — 
"  It  is  very  kind  of  yon." 

"  Then  just  give  me  a  second,  that  I  may  tell  your  roan,"  Trcl/^l 
said,  and  off  he  darted.  ^^ 

Was  it  his  respect  for  Wonna's  trouble,  or  had  it  been  hi«  kiwwH«g 
about  among  strangers  for  sis  n  •  St 

young  man  (at  least  iu  Mrs.  J,  „   . .  j 

oonrteous  and  considerate  manner  ?    When  the  thrcti  of  tfaam  weri- 
rapidly  whirled  alo:     •'     '  '      ''  '         '     "      *"    '  .^jm 

Harry  Trolyou  wa.  ^^M 

prtneiit  cares  ;  and  bo  told  stories,  and  askftd  :[^| 

roceiit  adventures  in  snch  a  fashion  that  the  girl  '™ 

and  nht)  grew  interested  and  plea«od.     She,  1 
Improved— how  she  ooold  not  exactly  tell. 
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"Gome,"  said  he,  at  last,  "yoa  mast  not  be  very  ^ownheartod  abo-.-.r, 
a  mere  holiday  trip.  Yea  will  soon  get  letters,  yon  kaow,  telling  yon  all 
about  the  strange  places  abroad ;  and  then,  before  you  know  where  yon 
are,  yon'll  have  to  drive  over  to  the  station,  as  yon  did  to-day,  to  meet 
Mr.  Boscoria  coming  back." 

"  It  may  be  a  very  long  time  indeed,"  Wenna  said ;  "  and  if  ho  should 
come  to  any  harm  I  shall  know  that  I  was  the  cause  of  it ;  for  if  it  had 
not  been  for  mo,  I  don't  believe  he  wonld  have  gone." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  gammon ! — begging  your  pardon,"  said  Master  Harrr, 
coolly.  "  Boscoria  got  a  chance  of  nmking  some  money,  and  he  took  it, 
as  any  other  man  would.  You  had  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  I  had — 
indeed,  I  had  something  to  do  with  it — bat  that's  a  secret.  No ;  don't 
joa  make  any  mistake  about  that.  And  he'll  be  precious  well  off  when 
he's  out  there,  and  seeing  everything  going  smoothly,  especially  when  he 
gets  a  letter  from  you,  with  a  Cornish  primrose  or  violet  in  it.  And  yon'll 
get  that  soon  now,"  he  added,  quickly  seeing  that  Wenna  blushed  some- 
what, "  for  I  fancy  there's  a  sort  of  smell  in  the  air  this  afternoon  that 
means  spring-time.  I  think  the  wind  has  been  getting  round  to  the  west 
all  day ;  before  night  you  will  find  a  difference  in  the  air,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  I  think  it  has  become  very  iresh  and  mild  already,"  Wenna  said, 
jad^g  by  an  occasional  breath  of  wind  that  came  in  at  the  top  of 
thft  wkidows. 

"Do  you  think  yon  could  boar  the  landau  open  ?  "  said  he,  eagerly. 

When  they  stopped  to  try — when  they  opened  the  windows — the  pre- 
dictions of  the  weather  prophet  had  already  been  fnlfilled,  and  a  strange, 
genial  mildness  and  freshness  pervaded  the  air.  They  were  now  near  Eglo- 
silyan,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  away  below  them  they  could  see  the  sea  lying 
dull  and  grey  under  the  cloudy  sky.  But  while  they  waited  for  the  coachman 
to  uncover  the  landau,  a  soft  and  yellow  light  began  to  show  itself  far  out  in 
the  west,  a  break  appeared  in  the  clouds,  and  a  vast  comb  of  gold  shot 
shining  down  on  the  plain  of  water  beneath.  The  western  skies  were 
opening  up ;  and  what  with  this  new  and  beautiful  light,  and  what  with 
tho  sweet  air  that  awoke  a  thousand  pleasant  and  pathetic  memories,  it 
seemed  to  Wenna  Bosewarne  that  the  tender  spring-time  was  at  length  at 
hand,  with  all  its  wonder  of  yellow  crocuses  and  pale  snowdrops,  and  the 
first  &int  shimmerings  of  green  on  the  hedges  and  woods.  Her  eyes  filled 
with  tears — she  knew  not  why.  Surely  she  was  not  old  enough  to  know 
anything  of  the  sadness  that  comes  to  some  when  the  heavens  are  cleared, 
and  a  new  life  stirs  in  the  trees,  and  the  world  awakes  to  the  fairness  of 
the  spring.  She  was  only  eighteen  ;  she  had  a  lover ;  and  she  was  as 
certain  of  his  faithfulness  as  of  her  own. 

In  bidding  them  good-bye  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  Mr.  Trelyon  told 
them  that  ho  meant  to  remain  in  Eglosilyan  for  some  months  to  come. 
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Tbb  brothera  Josopli  aud  Tliomas  Warluu  wcru  oODspieuona  figtuvf 
the  men  of  letters  who  floiu'iahod  under  that  mutit  unliterary  of  moi 
King  George  III.  Tho  elder  was  the  Master  of  Winchester  aud  Pr«li<DJ 
of  St.  Paul's  ;  the  younger,  who  was  also  a  elor^^ymou,  occupied  tb*  poit 
held  earUer  in  the  century  by  his  father,  of  Professor  of  Poetry.  II«  wm, 
moreover,  Camden  Professor  of  History,  and  succeo<lod  \Vbit«hi!aid 
Laureate.  Both  the  brothers  were  Oxford  men,  and  Ihotatui,  'who  av 
married,  resided  at  the  Uaiversity  more  than  forty-saven  yttiirs ;  b<itb 
small  poets,  Thomas  being  by  far  tho  better  singur  of  tho  twain,  both 
poetical  critics,  both  were  men  of  high  culture,  bat  neither  ot  them,  it 
may  be  said,  has  left  an  inud'ncoable  mark  in  lileruture.  The  work  tb«y 
did  is  fur  the  most  part  done  well,  bat  none  of  it  supremely  well,  aa>!  Uu 
popularity  they  enjoyed  among  thoir  contemporaries  pa«Md  away  witt 
their  li  res.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  Utile  of  ^ 
come  down  to  ua  about  tho  Wartous.     Thoir  i  :  wrii 

learned  but  dull  men,  who  did  not  know  that  tho  object  of  a  biogrtpl 
ought  to  be  to  produce  a  vivid  and  genuine  rcprcsutitution  of  LLs 
and  thus,  instead  of  giving  us  a  liuisbed  portmit  of  the  brothers,  we  fiml 
scarcely  possible  to  catch  tho  outline  of  iheir  features. 

The  liev.  John  Wool!  undertook,  six  years  after  JoKOph  Wortou's  detlh^ 
to  write  the  biography  of  his  late  friend  aud  master,  and  to  pnblijih  a  iitilntiM 
from  his  works.     Aceorclingly  in  1800  nppr 
days,  a  bulky  quarto  voliuno,  printed  in  :: 

margins.     To  it  we  owe  a  few  facts  for  which  wu  are  bound  to  be  IhaokM, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  acknowledged  that  the  ^vrit  -•  ' 

biographer's  duties  ate  carried  out  in  U)e  most  CTfimplary 
descend,"  he  says,  *'  to  tbu  minutiiu  of  daily  Lh: 

province  of  biography,"  aud  he  intimates  at  the  : „ 

of  a  domestic  oboraot^r  are  suppressed,  and   that  tlt«  raailer  will 

disappointed   "should  ! 

incidouta  which  are  by  !c 

Wooll  observes,  and  no  doubt  justly,  that  a.  ((oud  dual  i 

inflicted  on  a  man  by  bin  1     ••  ■'   -■  ;  ■■'   '  ,i  dgga  qq^  , 

puSliiblo  to  dual  gently  tuid  '.  .'h  wiMkkMMM 

aud  at  the  same  time  t' '  '  :-ut. 

Biographers  have  sil..    ;  ..    j  .„...,  „j ^  utarh 

ground,  but  thai  is  no  r«uou  why  tho  momoir-writoi  thoala 

to  the  statameDt  of  a  £»w  barreo  Cuitd.    Tq  kaov  wluro  k  uiu;  ^v'*it  niut 
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offices  ha  tilled,  what  Looks  Lo  wrote,  who  and  how  often  he  nuirriod,  is 
not  to  know  the  mau.  Yet  thk  is  the  principal  iufurmatiou,  useful  no 
doubt  in  its  way,  supplied  by  the  Rev.  John  Wooll.  What  of  it  is  needful 
for  us  to  state  may  be  put  into  a  few  paragraphs. 

Joiiepb,  who  came  into  the  world  six  years  before  Thomas,  and  died 
ten  years  after  him,  was  born  in  1722,  and  educated  at  Winchester  and  at 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  his  skill  as  a  poetaster  appears  to  have  been 
first  exliibited.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  ordained,  and  three 
yeaia  ufterwards  was  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Bolton  to  the  rectory  of 
WvDbladc,  when  he  married  the  lady  to  whom  ho  had  been  for  some  time 
attached.  The  Duke  expected  a  service  in  return  for  the  favour  he  had 
eobferred,  and  one  which  any  clergyman  worthy  of  the  name  would  have 
declined  with  scorn.     '•  In  the  year  1751,"  wTitos  the  biographer, 

WsrtOQ  wiu  cjUIcJ  (mill  llic  iodulgODCC  of  coiinul>i:tl  hnppineiM  uuil  Uic  luxur/  of 
llurary  rciireiucnt  to  ntund  liia  [latron  to  tlic  scnth  of  France,  fcr  wtiich  iiivitatiiii 
the  Duke  Imd  two  niotivps  :  tlie  loriety  o(  a  man  of  learning  and  taste,  ami  the 
■eooramniliitiDa  of  a  Pnitcstunt  clor;'yamn,  whu  imincdiutely  <in  tlio  ilvath  uf  lib 
LiocboM,  l)ien  iu  a  continued  iliopiij-,  cuulil  marry  liim  to  the  Imly  witli  whom  lie  lived, 
tiiul  «liO  was  universally  known  luid  dintinjjuiKhcd  by  the  oauie  of  Polly  Pcocham. 

Wooll  allows  that  the  circumstances  attendant  on  this  expedition  were 
'•  not  the  most  eligible  iu  a  professional  view,"  but  praises  Wai-ton,  not- 
withstanding, for  his  laudable  wish  to  improve  his  income.  The  connection 
appears  to  have  terminated  abruptly,  since,  before  reaching  Italy,  Wartou  left 
the  I>nke  and  his  mistress  and  returned  to  England.  Warton  now  produced 
his  edition  of  Virijil,  gaining  thereby  a  considerable  reputation  for  scholar- 
ship. In  this  edition  ho  published  Pitt's  translation  of  the  .EneUl  and 
attempted  himself  a  translation  of  the  Jicloi/ucs  and  lifor/fica  which 
proved  that,  though  an  elegant  scholar,  he  was  not  a  poet.  Pill's  chief 
faalt  as  a  translator,  says  llr.  Connington,  wbo  f>f  nil  modern  critics  was 
the  best  qiialitied  to  judge,  "is  a  general  mediocrity  of  expresaion. 
WarUui  v/tLH  heavier  imd  more  prosaic  thiin  Pitt,  without  being  much  leiks 
floiiventiottai.  Ilia  ear  wiis  worse,  his  oommuud  of  pucticul  liuiguage 
more  restricted.  Yet  he  sighs  in  his  dedication  over  the  necessity  of 
nsiog  coarse  and  common  words  in  bis  translation  of  the  Uennjlcn, 
viz.,  fjtuuyli  and  <iow,  wheal,  dinig,  aalies,  Jione,  and  coxes,  Lc,  words  which 
be  fears  will  nuconquerably  disgust  many  a  deliciito  reader.  When  Virgil 
riaoB  Warton  docs  not  rise  with  him ;  his  version  of  the  '  Pullio '  and 
uf  the  '  Pnuiies  of  Italy  '   may  be  read  without  Idudliug  any  spark  of 

ttiuiaam." 

lie  also  wrote  several  papers  fur  the  AJumiluritr,  a  popular  periodical, 

ae  of  them  cuulaining,  in  the  judgment  of  biii  biogriiphcr,  inimitable 
iticisms  on  bhakapeare.  Of  these  essays  the  best  are  devoted  to 
eritical  topics ;  but  it  was  asserted  at  the  time,  and  not  without  justice, 
rton  exhibited  his  learnuig  too  frooly  in  a  periodical  designed  for 
I  reading.  In  some  of  the  paper*  there  is  an  attempt  at  htuuour, 
wiuoh  in  these  days  would  bo  oonsidered  heavy.     CharacUn  at  Bath 
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and  Letters  of  Six  Characters  for  instance,  Trere  bo  doabl  rvgitried  bt 
the  writer  as  lively,  or  even  witty,  but  we  snspect  Uuik  Umij  will  itnki 
the  modem  reader  as  dnll  and  laboured  pieces. 

Thanks,  perhaps,  to  his  Virrfil,  Warton  was  elected  second  vmUt 
of  Winchester  School,  and  whilo  in  this  position  prodac«d  tLc  first  'wlaat 
of  his  ponderous  EtMij  on  the  Genius  mid  Writiiiiji  of  Popt,  a  qoarteei 
century  passing  before  the  publication  of  the  second.  WarUm  tnksa 
critic,  with  a  just  appreciation  of  some  of  tlic  moro  suklla  ehatnis  tf 
poetry  ;  but  bis  method  of  criticism,  like  the  luctbod  foUoved  by  Ui 
brother,  is  pedantic  and  obsolete. 

Nothing  but  curiosity  or  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  8aLj<-ct  eouMIi 
anyone  now-a-days  to  wade  through  the  two  rolamcs  which  contaiii^ 
Etiay  on  Pope,  It  forms  an  exhibition  of  Ihu  aathor's  loamiog,  a  nttn 
wearisome  exhibition  it  must  be  owned  ;  but  it  is  only  just  to  WailH 
to  observe  that  Thomas  Campbell  thought  otherwise,  aud  proDooneed  ftt 
essay  entertaining.  Dr.  Johnson  also  said,  and  said  truly,  tluit  "kl 
must  be  mach  acquainted  with  literary  history,  both  of  remoto  and  hb 
times,  who  does  not  find  in  this  essay  many  things  which  he  did  sat 
know  before."  It  may  bo  well,  moreover,  to  remember  that  mncb  wlwk 
seems  to  us  familiar  and  obvious  in  Warton's  criticisms  mivrhl  fioi  fcn* 
been  so  evident  when  it  was  written. 

The  following  passage,  for  instance,  would  very  II'  '  _  sima 
Warton's  first  readers  as  original  and  suggestive ;  to  rea '.  \t  day  ii 
will  sound  utterly  trite,  and  yet  not  more  trite  than  some  passages  oa  Iki 
same  subject  WTitlen  more  Uian  seven  years  later  by  llacanUy  *  : 

Correchiess  is  a  vague  term,  freqncntl?  nscd  without  meaning  and  |nirA>i 
It  is  perpetually  tiic  nniiEcnu!)  cant  of  the  French  mtics,  •ml  of  their  aiirdcaiB  mI 
pupils,  thnt  the  En;;tii>h  writers  nrc  gcnemlljr  incorrect.  If  oi>rr."-ii'.>.  SnfX^m 
■baenc«  of  petty  fualts,  this  pcrliaps  may  be  |^iint«<l.    If  it  men  i  .^^  iW»» 

tragedians  have   svoiilci  the   irnsrnlaritics   of  Shako- r-n-..     ,  ^  j 

yaUit  economy  in  their  fables,  therefore  the  Aihalin  iVi  ^r^ 

the  notion  b  groumlless  and  absurd.     Tlion;;h  llio //</... ...^  -mi.i.h   .t  iu.>wr;  nili 

free  from  any  T«ry  gross  absurditiei!,  yet  who  will  dare  to  rank  it  with  tht  F^^bt 
Lost  t 

In  some  respects  both  the  Wartons  broke  up  gnrand  wLieli  haa  Um 
sinoe  so  well  caltirated  that  we  are  apt  to  forgot  how  mneh  wo  o««  U 
them.  The  very  growth  the  two  brothers  ondeavo  '  timnlala  i«i 
been  injurious  to  their  fame,  and  their  criticism  fui  ;re«s  n-.~'i 

because  it  is  intrinsically  worthless  bnt  because  wa  buTo  onthTed  it. 


*  Wc  refer  to  tlic  celebrated  c«sayi«t'»  re*  low  of  ^ 
which  corrcctncsn  iu  poetrv  "^  .i...„v.,  ,i  „•  .■.,„.;,i..r,.i 
Maeaulay 's  remarks  were  > 
of  Warttm,     We  h»vo  b|.u.i    ■■..._.    ...  .n 
comctOMS  In  jioetry  ?    If  by  corrertncji  1 

h«v,     ■         *      -—---•■ •--    •• 

ll(r 
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doiug  judtlco  to  the  critical  bcLooI  of  puctti,  aad  giving  due  praise  to  the 
splendid  satire  and  exquisite  faucy  uf  Pupe,  they  asserted  that  the  highest 
art  of  the  poet  could  ouly  be  expressed  by  communiou  ajid  sympathy  with 
nature,  and  thus  they  may  be  regarded  as  pioneers  in  the  great  poetical 
nnrolntion  which  gave  a  new  character  to  our  Utcrataro  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century. 

After  spending  eleven  years  at  Winchester  College  as  assistant  master, 
Joseph  Warton,  on  the  rogignalion  of  Dr.  Burton,  was  appointed  head 
liinster,  and  held  that  position  with  siugular  honour  for  twenty-seven 
yiars.  In  the  height  of  his  prosperity  hia  wife,  "whom  he  still  adored 
¥riU)  unabated  love,"  died,  and  left  him  "  the  wretched  widowed  parent  of 
six  children."  This  was  in  the  month  of  October,  1772.  In  the  following 
ynr  the  wretched  parent  found  it  necessary  "  to  soothe  his  anguish  by 
tJia  admission  of  new  comforts,  and  to  curb  the  violence  of  unavailing 
and  destructive  regret,"  which  menus  iu  plain  English  that  fourteen 
months  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  resolved  to  marry  a  second. 

The  "Literary  Club,"  of  which  Dr.  Johuson  was  so  proud,  num- 
bered Dr.  Warton  among  its  members,  but  his  residence  at  Winchester 
made  him  no  doubt  an  infrequent  guest.  His  name,  by  the  way,  is  rarely 
■ned  in   Boswell's  biography,  and  never,  we  beheve,  iu  connection 

^'111  club.  WooIl,it  is  needless  to  observe,  has  little  to  say  on  the 
jeet,  for  he  evidently  regarded  it  as  trifling  with  the  dignity  of  biography 
lescribc  the  daily  actions  or  associations  of  his  hero.  He  does,  how- 
ever, condescend  to  tell  us  that  Warton  spent  his  Christmas  vacation  every 
year  in  London,  tempted  by  the  pleasures  of  London  society  and  "  the  rich 
allurement  of  the  Literary  Club.  An  ardour  fur  military  knowledge  was 
a  pn>mineut  feature  in  the  family  character,  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
eireamstouco  to  see  Dr.  Warton  at  breakfast  iu  the  St.  James's  Coffee- 
boase  snrrouuded  by  officers  of  the  Guards,  who  listened  with  the  utmost 
attention  and  pleasure  to  his  remarks."  From  the  biographer  also  we  learu — 
and  one  ought  to  feel  obliged  to  him  for  admitting  such  insignificant  p&rticu- 
Lirfl — that  Warton  was  a  lover  of  children  and  a  great  admirer  of  beauty.  Mr. 
lYooll  writes  that  he  has  often  seen  "  the  young,  the  handsome,  and  the 
guy  deserted  by  the  belles  to  attract  the  notice  of  Dr.  W. ;  whilst  he  was 
an  his  part  thoroughly  accessible,  and  imparted  his  lively  sallies  and  instrnc- 
■1  with  the  most  gallant  and  appropriate  pleasantry."  A 
.  ts  may  also  be  gulhored  from  the  memoir.  The  biographeri 
ioRtonoe,  is  good  enough  to  inform  us  that  Warton  lost  a  son  in 
that  four  years  later  he  lost  his  brother,  to  whom  he  was  warmly 
that  it  wa.s  nut  until  the  evening  of  life  he  obtained  church  pre- 
t ;  that  iti  the  summer  of  1793  he  resigned  his  post  at  Winchester ; 
or  rears  later  ho  produced  his  edition  of  Pope  in  nine  volumes ; 
that  "  ht  entered  on  an  edition  of  Drydun,"  and  "  was  proceeding  in  his 
i»liMMii<>«l  tad  into;  irsnit,"  when  he  dit-d  iu  tbe  seventy-eighth  year 
of  liii  igD.  1'h<  i:  of  Pope,  which  ought  perhaps  to  have  been 
Wartoo'i  mo«t  significant  achievement,  may  be  well  nigh  regarded  as  an 
TOL.  rix,— -so.  17y.  'iXi, 
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utter  failure.     "What  is  good  in  it  ia  simply  a  republication  of  "  i? 

the  Essay  ;  his  fresh  matter  is  for  the  most  part  irrolevaiit  aii  i  ■-   -;— .^u- 
place. 

Unfortunately,  too,  for  his  reputation  the  late  Master  of  Wiochectei,  Ukl 
Prebend  of  Winchester  and  St.  Paul's,  thought  fit  to  reprint  a  diogotting 
chapter  of  Scriblerus,  omitted  in  all  good  editions  of  Pope,  whirh  be 
considered  "full  of  the  most  exquisite  original  hnmoar;"  hjuI  apiece 
equally  ofiensire,  entitled  the  Double  Mistrfi$,  which  is  also  pniaed 
by  him  for  its  "inimitable  humour."  This  was  a  sin  against  deMixy, 
and,  considering  Warton's  nge  and  posilion,  it  is  difficult  to  exenM 
him.  Even  his  biographer  docs  not  attempt  to  do  so.  Ntjither  Wutoa't 
conduct  in  early  life  nor  in  old  age  appears  to  have  boon  marked  br  loftf 
principle.  He  was  au  amiable,  kind-hearted  man,  williuf;  to  live  oo  tht 
best  terms  with  hir  associates,  but  be  had  not  the  rc'II(,'i  -nfnTW. 

the  self-abnegation,  the  entire  devotion  to  his  work,    <  m  MM 

clergymen.  By  him  probably  the  church  was  viewed  as  a  prnfrniiin 
rather  than  a  calling,  while  his  chief  interest  was  in  literature.  It  ia  dtu 
that  he  Uked  good  cheer  and  lively  company,  and  spent  his  days  in  u 
easy,  comfortable  sort  of  way,  without  allowing  his  complacon' 
turbed  by  theological  difficulties.  When  an  old  man  we  arc  to!..  :..._,  ... 
parsonage,  his  farm,  his  garden,  were  cultivated  and  adornod  villi  IL* 
eagerness  and  taste  of  undiminished  youth,"  and  that  his  lively  salliei  of 
playful  wit,  his  rich  store  of  literai'y  anecdote,  and  tho  puliakcd  aaJ 
habitual  ease  with  which  ho  imperceptibly  entered  into  the  mrio 
and  pursuits  of  men  in  ditfereut  situations  and  endowed  with  edacauuxi 
totally  opposite,  rendered  him  an  acipaintanco  bulh  prufitablo  and  ao^ 
ing  ;  whilst  his  unafTectcd  piety  aud  unbounded  churity  HtAmpcd  him  • 
pastor  adored  by  his  parishioners."  This  sounds  a  litUu  like  the  ctw- 
ventional  style  of  panegyric  permitted  to  biographers ;  and  withant  any 
lack  of  charity  wo  may  venture  to  say  that  if  Dr.  .Toseph  Wortoe  wu 
■*  adored  "  by  his  parishioners,  the  feeling  was  caUud  forth  by  bis  liborkiitv 
rather  than  by  his  virtues  as  a  pastor.  The  letters  of  a  tnaa  «ill 
sometimes  supply  an  index  to  his  character.  Warton's  are  (e*  a 
number,  and,  for  the  most  part,  without  colour.  In  one  of  tlwiB  W 
writes  of  spending  two  evenings  with  Fielding  and  li 

"  inexpressibly  diverted  ;  "    in  another,   for  tho  iij  > . ..  _     .    : .. 

writer  malces  a  kind  of  apology,  we  read  of  tho  lossi  of  a  "  daar  ij(^l 
charniiug  girl"  in  consequence   of  ii  '      H 

Mason  the  poet,  "  the  most  easy,  bc^:  j^ 

with,"  and  to  Matlock  Bath,  "  of  all  earthly  placet* '.  .^ 

romantic."     In  another  letter  ho  relates  that  ho  '■■  4I 

who  seemed  cold  and  indiil'creut ;  andofCioM  jJM 

favourable  and,  as  we  must  believe,  an  unk  ■{  all  kwMC 

coxcombs,  Goldsmith  is  tho  first ;  yet  seu-  _  ,  ;  .       .  n,.v  .T.ii 

son's  hard   words  in  conrorsatioD."      A  letter  fhwa   1 
about  a  centnij  ago*  >lao  oontaini  od«  or  two  DOtonunh^   ^^aaa^^M 
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After  stating  that  he  never  misses  bathing  in  any  weather,  and  that  he 
has  dined  with  tlie  physician  of  the  town,  he  adds  :  "  We  have,  amidst 
other  strange  characters,  a  bathing  divine,  perpetnally  clad  in  silks  and 
satins,  and  solely  employed  in  playing  cards  with  the  porring  dowagers 
and  superannuated  old  maids."  To  this  slight  sketch  of  Joseph  Warton's 
career  it  may  be  added,  since  it  speaks  well  for  the  esteem  in  which  he. 
was  held,  that  some  of  the  most  notable  men  of  the  age  were  among  his 
friends  or  correspondents — Johnson,  Borke,  Garrick,  Sir  W.  Blackstone, 
and  Bishop  Lowth,  for  example.  The  esteem,  moreover,  in  which  he 
was  held,  both  as  a  scholar  and  a  critic,  was  so  great  that  we  are  not 
Btupiised  to  find  Cowper  writing  to  S.  Rose  :  "  If  yon  should  happen  to 
fall  into  company  with  Dr.  Warton  again,  you  will  not,  I  daresay,  forget 
to  make  him  my  respectful  compliments,  and  to  assure  him  that  I  felt 
not  a  little  flattered  by  the  favourable  mention  he  was  pleased  to  make  of 
me  and  of  my  labours.  The  poet  who  pleases  a  man  like  him  has  nothing 
left  to  wish  for." 

We  have  said  that  Dr.  Warton  was  himself  a  poetaster  as  well  as  a 
critic  of  poetry,  and  his  biographer  ventures  to  assert  that  one  of  the 
striking  beauties  of  his  verse  is  originality.  He  could  scarcely  have  made 
a  greater  blunder.  Whatever  excellence  may  be  found  in  Joseph  Warton's 
poetry  is  essentially  imitative.  He  writes  because  others  have  written, 
not  because  he  is  constrained  to  write.  His  versification  is  skilful,  and 
respectability — an  odious  word  when  applied  to  poetry — is  its  most 
prominent  feature.  It  is  hard  to  find  fault  considering  the  style  of  verse 
acceptable  in  that  age  ;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  praise,  and  when  Wooll 
points  out,  as  he  does  occasionally,  some  passage  deserving  of  special 
approbation,  he  exhibits  his  utter  incompetence  as  a  critic  of  poetry. 
When,  for  example,  the  poet  (save  the  mark!),  in  a  fit  of  melancholy, 
proposes  to  go  "  to  chamels  and  the  house  of  woe," 

Or  to  some  abbey's  mouldering  towers, 
Where  to  avoid  cold  wintry  showers 
The  naked  beggar  shivering  lies, 

the  editor  observes  in  a  note  that  the  line  we  have  marked  by  italics 
"is  not  only  an  original  but  wonderfully  poetical  idea."  Like  his 
brother,  Joseph  Warton  gathers  much  of  his  imagery  firom  Milton,  and 
there  are  marks,  too,  in  his  poetry  that  Thomson  was  appreciated, 
^deed,  readers  unfamiliar  with  those  masters  might  be  inclined  some- 
times to  call  their  imitator  a  very  pretty  poet,  and  so  he  would  be  if  his 
choicest  passages  were  not  stolen,  or,  to  speak  of  them  less  ofiensively, 
eehoes  of  familiar  song.  Read,  for  instance,  the  "  Ode  to  Fancy,"  one  of 
liiB  best  pieces,  and  you  will  find  that  the  poem  constantly  recalls  the 
imageiy  and  versification  of  Milton.  The  piece,  indeed,  is  vastly  unlike, 
and  it  need  scarcely  be  said  immensely  inferior  to  the  "  L' Allegro  "  or  "  H 
Penferoao  " ;  at  the  same  time  lines  occur  again  and  again  which  suggest, 
if  tlM7  do  not  aetoally  copy,  the  lines  of  Milton.    Not  always,  however. 
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and  we   readily  admit  Warloa's  originality  wLeu  he   imaguui  Iwastif ; 

steoliog  a  kiss  from  liis  Laura — 

Wliilc  hur  ruby  lips  iViajitiiic  ■ 

Liiaciuaa  ncctur'ii  quintcsiicncc !  fl 

Yet  he  instantly  falls  again  into  the  copyist,  •oi.l  alU  Lin  Impa  ttS 

Fancy  may  aid  bim, 

When  youug-cycd  Spring  pmfusi'ly  iKuiui  ^- 

, From  her  jjrecn  lap  tlic  piult  ami  rose,  ^ 

^^^                           W  tien  the  stilt  turtle  of  the  ilulo  ^ 

^^f                           To  .suinnicr  tells  her  tender  talc,  ^ 

Tawdry  ornament  and  conTeutioual  phrasoology  mark  aiasy  of  Ik 
pieces ;  bis  lines  abound  in  componcd  words  and  iu  tbo  vicious  diction  m 
common  at  that  period  of  our  poetical  history,  wbeu  poets  were  afraid  of 
treating  plain  subjects  iu  plain  language.  At  tbo  same  tinio  it  is  evideiit 
that  Joseph  Wartou  strove  in  bis  measure  (and  bis  brother  made  a  bke 
effort  more  succossfully)  to  leave  the  school  of  Pope  for  that  of  natare. 
The  effort,  however,  was  too  much  for  so  weak  a  poet,  and  be  only 
partially  succeeded.  There  is  not  a  poem  written  by  the  elder  Warton 
that  has  or  deserves  to  have  a  place  in  our  Anthologies. 

The  poetry  of  Thomas  Warton  is  better  known,  and  has  been  reprinted 
intwoor  three  modern  editions;  but  his  chief  reputation,  like  his  brother's,  ii 
due  to  his  learning  and  taste  as  a  poetical  commentator.  The  ivccaast 
of  his  singularly  uneventful  life  is  as  meagre  as  that  given  of  1  '  "  f. 
He  was  born  at  Basingstoke  in  17'28,  and  is  said  to  have  exi:  rj 

early  an  extraordinary  love  of  study.  His  education  was  coudueled  bj 
his  father  till  he  went  up  to  Oxford,  where,  in  his  sLxteeuth  joar,  ho  vu 
admitted  a  Commoner  of  Trinity  College.  Soon  afterwards  he  wa*  «Icet«d 
a  Scholar.  His  thoughts  and  aspirations  were  not  confined  to  eol 
learning.  While  still  a  youth  in  his  teens  he  published  a  po«m 
the  Pteaturet  of  Melancholy,  and  two  years  later,  the  Trinw/iA  ^ 
his.  Mason,  the  friend  of  Gray,  bud  written  an  clegv,  oaU»d  /<u,  ia 
which  he  lamented  the  degenerate  state  of  Oxford  ;  and  young  Waitdo, 
eager  to  defend  his  alma  mater,  produced  his  Triumph  in  nply— « 
highly  creditable  production  considering  the  writer's  age — which  scennd 
him  at  the  time  considerable  applause.  Several  more  poemt  foIkiw«4 
which  attracted  some  attention,  while  the  publication  of  his  (Mw7> 
rations  on  the  Faery  Qucaie,  in  1753,  cnllud  forth  tbo  gvBMWU 
praise  of  Dr.  Johnson.  "  You  have  shown,"  h«  wrota,  "to  all  who  •hall 
hereafter  attempt  the  study  of  onr  aii>'  '  >  irnocif  oi.  ty 

directing  them  to  the  perusal  of  the  bo-  lad  rcmi!."* 

•  Apropos  of  WnTtrrii  nri'l  tlif  "  Facrv  fjnffm',''  fhcrr  if  a  tfcrr  j.  (4 

in  lin  Lift  oj  jf 

Wwton  and  1 1  - 1 

will  militate  ti>'  it 

niMt«r  of  llic  >;.  _  li 
(ilea  latjKtkci,  but  hi*  ounnrr  itvrl;  ana  tlKipini.    Joluuiea  mji 
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The  plan  cboscn  bj  Thomas  Warton  has  been  frequently  adopted  since 
his  day,  and  was  again  employed  by  him  in  his  edition  of  Milton's  early 
poems.  We  are  not  Bure  that  it  may  not  prodace,  in  some  cases,  a  false 
estimate  of  a  poet.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  multiply  parallel  passage! 
ad  to  thovr  how  far  a  groat  writer  bos  gleaned  or  appears  to  have  gleaned 
9m  his  predecessors ;  bnt  snob  labour  is  seldom  satisfactory,  since  it 
[ims  to  detract  from  bis  originality,  while  it  exhibits  the  acateness  and 
Itmprohcosivo  knovrlodgo  of  tho  commentator.  Wo  should  be  slow  to 
cuso  any  illustrious  poet  of  plagiarism.  If  bo  borrow  thoughts,  he 
lows  how  to  ennoble  thorn,  and  the  rongb  ore,  as  it  passes  through  bis 
l^nds,  is  changed  into  a  piece  of  exquisite  workmanship.  In  the  Life  of 
uliiison  several  letters  will  be  found  addressed  by  him  to  the  Wartons. 
»r  both  of  them  ho  appears  to  have  entertained  a  sincere  affection. 
Johnson,  however,  sneered  at  lliomas  Warton's  poetry,  and  Warton 
id  no  great  opinion  of  Johnson's  taste  or  scholarship.  Thus  on  estrange- 
ment was  produced  between  them  which  Johnson,  it  is  said,  lamented 
with  tears  in  his  eyes.  At  one  time  the  intimacy  was  considerable,  and 
Thomas  Warton  gives  a  pleasant  account  of  a  visit  to  Oxford  made 
by  Johnson  the  first  time  after  quitting  the  University.  Often  they  took 
loDg  walks  together  into  the  country,  returning  to  supper.  "  On  one 
casion,"  Thomas  Warton  writes,  "  as  we  returned  to  Oxford  in  the 
^cniag.  I  out-walked  Johnson,  and  he  cried  '  Siijllamiita  I '  a  Latin  word, 
Itiob  came  from  his  month  with  peculiar  grace,  and  was  as  much  as  to 
f,  Put  on  your  draij  chain."  The  most  interesting  letters  written  by 
phnson  to  the  Wartons  relate  to  the  poet  Collins — "  poor  dear  Collins," 
calls  bim,  for  ho  was  then  in  a  pitiable  state  of  mental  dejection, 
illins  won  tho  love  of  the  brothers  and  of  the  great  critic  who  afterwards 
emptcd  to  write  his  life,  but  none  of  them  understood  bis  rare  genius  as 
lyrical  poet.  "  As  men  are  often  esteemed  who  cannot  be  loved," 
wrote  his  biographer,  "  so  the  poetry  of  Collins  may  sometimes  extort 
&ise  when  it  gives  Uttle  pleasure."  It  would  seem,  too,  that  Gray,  not- 
Sthstanding  bis  fine  taste,  did  not  appreciate  Collins,  for  he  classed 
Collins  and  Warton  togetLcr  as  writers  of  Odes,  and  said,  "  It  is  odd 
enough,  but  each  is  tho  half  of  a  considerable  man,  and  one  tho  counter- 
part of  the  other.     They  both  deserve  to  last  some  years,  bnt  will  not." 

«h»l  Hnrjnns  has  ball  without  powder,  and  Warton  powder  witboat  ball.' "    Th« 

-  Rogers,  LI..1).,  Ilistorioprnplicr  of  the  Royal  IliBtoriral  Society,  in  his 

en  the  Commnn-placr  Jjonli  nf  Jnmet  Hmwell,  trrcntlv  pablisbed,  tniD- 

. tilling'  pii&sngc  from   the  .loiimftl,  in  complete  ifniorance  of   the 

:  in  the  Li/r,  iu\d  apparently  nnnwaro  that  snch  a  man  as  Thomas 

V>  u:i  •II  ivi;r  exintcd,  for  lie  sjiclls  tlio  unmo  W/iarton — which  it  is  just  possible  may 

_iiniL-  t)e«ii  no  ael  of  rttn.'U"<»n(>Mi  on  Uo6«  ell's  pivrt— and  is  then  gooU  enough  to  in- 

nn  tia,  in  »  n<iti»,  llint  Thomas,  Mnrqnc?*  of  VVhnrton,  n  vigorons  supporter  of 

rUltam  of  (^nini:f ,  ain!  fiiniitiarlv  known  a»  Tom  Wharton,  composed  the  celebrated 

"  L»Ull>nll«ro,"  li.  stale  nnilor  Qoeen  Anne  and  George  I.,  and  died 

1719 ! — an  anin  m  of  hinnden  which  would  net  be  forgiven  in  a 

Ktb-fonn  bo  J ! 
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Gibbon  called  Oxford  tUo  licadc]uarter8  of  "  port  and  prcjodie«,'*i^H 
Thomas  Warton,  who  made  it  his  homo,  imbibed,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  ea^| 
eiderable  qnantity  of  both.  Free  thought  distorbed  him,  and  the  ifl 
opinions  uttered  by  Milton  on  ecclesiastical  qnostions  miBcd  the  Mrnif 
calm  of  his  orthodoxy.  Possibly  the  extreme  temperance  of  tho  Parit«n 
poet  was  equally  hateful  to  him.  A  poet  who  needed  neither  wine  nor 
alo  to  stimulate  his  inspiration  was  scarcely  after  Warton's  heftrt.  There 
is  indeed  no  proof  that  he  ever  drank  to  excess,  bnt  he  was  a  ]ot«t  of 
conviviality,  and  there  are  intimations  which  show  pretty  clearly  that  hii 
habits  were  to  say  the  least  rather  loose  and  nndiguified.  llo  was  a 
modest  man,  or,  as  a  friend  onco  described  him,  "  the  most  nnder-beoitng 
man  existing,"  and  was  averse  to  the  society  of  strangers,  "partieularfy 
those  of  a  literary  turn."  It  is  stated  also  that  he  was  fond  of  diinking  his 
ale  and  smoking  his  pipe  with  persons  of  mean  rank  and  edacation.  And 
here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  another  curious  trait  in  his  charactar. 
George  Selwyn,  as  Rogers  tells  us,  never  missed  •'  being  in  at  a  death  at 
Tybnm,"  so  delighted  was  he  in  seebg  executions.  Thomas  Warton  bad 
the  same  taste,  and  it  is  said  that  at  a  time  when  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
discovered  he  went  to  an  execution  disguised  as  a  carter.  He  waa  aba 
fond  of  military  speetaolos,  and,  in  common  with  his  brother,  enjoyed  tfce 
society  of  soldiers. 

Warton  held  the  Poetry  Professorship  for  the  usual  term  of  ten  yean, 
and  is  said  to  have  delivered  lectures  remarkable  for  eloquence  of  diction 
and  justness  of  observation.  Later  on  in  life  ho  was  elected  Camden  Tto- 
fosBor  of  History,  but,  after  giving  an  inaugural  address,  appears  In  hare 
thought  he  had  sufficiently  fulfilled  tho  duties  of  tho  office.  Tho  truth 
seems  to  be  that  Warton,  althongh  capable  of  working  hard  at  ktmef, 
liked  to  work  in  his  own  way.  He  had  long  fits  of  comparatire  idlauo, 
and,  like  Coleridge,  his'promises  far  exceeded  his  performance.  liOrdBUoa, 
remembering  him  as  a  college  lecturer,  exclaimed  :  •'  Poor  Tom  Warton  I 
at  the  beginning  of  every  term  he  used  to  send  to  his  pupils  to  kt  ~-  ■' 
they  would  wish  to  attend  lectures."  He  projected  a  traiislatioa  of 
loiihis  RhoiCtus,  a  volume  of  criticism  on  Spenser's  minor  po«au,  and 
other  books  of  comment  or  translation.  Such  projects,  if  folfiUed,  wooU 
probably  have  had  little  interest  for  the  modem  reader ;  but  erery  oea 
must  lament  that  Warton's  great  work,  the  ou'  '     '  '  '.  whieb  ttiD 

retains  a  place  in  literature,  the  Iliiior;/  oj  1  ,  ttu  B*tsr 

brought  to  a  conclusion. 

Pope  and  Gray,  it  will  be  remembered,  thoaght  of  writing  Baob  a  y*- 
tory,  and  both  these  poets  made  plans  of  tho  projected  worlc.  There  if 
a  friendly  letter  from  Gray  on  the  subjoel  !•  ^  relates  Lia  pcImiom 

and  puts  it  ot  Warton's  disposal.     The  ,•     :  -x^fn.?    v.'u\-\,  it,.. 

basod  on  that  of  Pope,  in  to  range  the  poota  umi 
but  '.''  I'.imd  tliis  i''  '  '  '    •     ■ 

eJuo  ,y.     Tho  .> 

bim  and  much  also  to  cause  diaappoiutm«oU    tioaihejr  {iniMa  Uk 
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ry  liiglily,  bul  not  perhaps  extravagantly,  when  he  writes  :  "  Two  works 
hieh  appeared  in  the  interval  between  Churchill  and  Cowper  promoted 
beyond  any  others  this  growth  of  a  better  taste  than  had  prevailed  for  the 
inndred  years  preceding.  These  were  Warton's  History  of  KnijlUh 
'oftiy  and  Percy's  IMiqic-s,  the  publication  of  which  must  form  on 
och  in  the  continuation  of  that  history."  On  the  other  hand,  the  book 
marked  by  no  artistic  quality.  It  is  fall  of  errors  ;  the  narrative,  in  the 
dgmeul  of  one  of  Wartou's  editors,  is  eminently  slipshod  ;  materials  are 
to  bo  found  in  abundance,  but  there  is  no  arrangement,  no  proportion  ;  and 
0  author,  notwithstanding  great  labour  and  extensive  research,  has 
ercforc  foiled  to  produce  a  work  which  wo  read  with  willingness  and 
easnre. 

The  reader  who  takes  up  the  latest  and  most  elaborate  edition  of 
arton's  Tlittonj,  namely,  that  produced  by  Mr.  Hazhtt,  will  be  amused 
irritated  to  observe  how  often  the  text  is  contradicted  by  the  notes 
riorum.  Warton  opens  his  first  volume  with  a  dissertation  "  On  the 
Origin  of  Romantic  Fiction  in  Europe  ;  "  and  before  commencing  it  the 
reader  will  learn  from  Mr.  Wright  that  Warton's  theories  are  "  founded 
on  u  confusion  of  ideas  as  well  as  on  the  absence  of  a  large  knowledge  of 
the  subject,"  Ritson,  whose  abstinence  from  animal  food  cannot  bo  said 
to  have  improved  his  temper,  attacked  Warton  at  all  times  with  his  accus- 
tomod  sharpness  and  irascibility,  and  commences  his  comments  on  the 
essay  by  contradicting  Warton's  first  sentence.  Another  critic,  less  likely 
to  l>o  influenced  by  prejudice,  obseiTes  that  the  whole  of  the  dissertation 
ix  exlTfimely  illogical  and  unsatisfactory,  that  the  author's  leading  position 
respecting  the  influence  of  Arabic  literature  in  Europe  is  unsound,  and 
that  most  of  the  proofs  which  he  alleges  are  matters  which  require  proving 
themselves.  All  this  may  be  perused  before  the  reader  has  finished  a 
single  page  of  the  text ;  and  indeed  ho  may  be  inclined  to  ask  whether, 
sapposing  these  judgments  be  correct,  it  is  worth  his  while  to  read  the 
Msay  at  all.  Let  him  take  courage.  In  spite  of  errors,  some  of  which 
nuy  be  imputed  to  the  state  of  learning  in  Warton's  day,  and  some  to  his 
flonsommate  laziness — for  it  will  bo  fonnd  that  he  often  failed  even  to 
verifj  his  quotations — the  remarks  on  Romantic  Fiction  contain  a  good 
desl  of  information  that  is  interesting  and  suggestive.  Higher  praise, 
■haps,  may  be  given  to  the  third  essay,  "  On  the  Introduction  of  Learn- 
into  England,"  which  abounds  in  instructive  statements.  If  many  of 
them  are  familiar  to  the  well-educated  reader,  he  will  remember  that 
they  were  not  generally  fiimih'ar  to  Warton's  contemporaries ;  and  this 
remark  should  bo  borne  in  mind  throughout  the  perusal  of  the  Jlintory. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  but  the  fragment  of  what  might  have  been  a  really 
at  work,  and  the  portion  of  it  that  might  be  expected  to  have  proved 
t  interesting  never  saw  the  light.  In  one  respect,  as  Mr.  Stopford 
-  has  pointed  out,  the  book  expressed  a  feeling  which  was  unknown 
:^  ..,j  school  of  Pope.  With  that  school  the  present  was  so  powerful 
tiiat  it  filled  all  the  view,     "  Thomas  Warton's  Hittory  of  English  Poetry 
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voB  but  ibe  beginning  of  that  vivid  deligbt  in  what  our  rorcfathers  did,  to 
which  Ckatterton  aflerwards  gavo  a  fresher  life,  and  which  nuts  Utnm^ 
all  the  minor  poets  of  the  time." 

The  wearisome  and  by  no  means  wholly  satisfactory  labour  beatowtd 
by  Thomas  Warton  on  Spenser  and  Milton  baa  been  expended  on  hia  o«s 
poems  bj'  Bishop  Jfant.  In  his  edition  of  the  poetical  works  almost  muj 
couplet  is  annotated  ;  and  so  copious  are  the  notes  and  iUustrattoui  thi) 
very  frequently  thirty  or  forty  lines  of  closely -printed  letter- press  follow  Uut< 
or  four  lines  of  text.  Such  ponderous  toil  is  thrown  away  upon  a  tmtU 
poet  Uke  Warton.  Who  cares  to  know  whether  or  not  some  poetical  faej 
expressed  by  him  has  been  previously  expressed  by  an  earlier  ami  gtmlM 
writer  ?  A  poet  like  Milton,  if  he  use  the  thoughts  of  other  meo,  tnuN- 
forms  them  and  ennobles  them,  so  that  they  become  as  it  were  »  part  o( 
himself.  Wnrton's  verses  recall  in  every  page  passages  from  the  Gretk. 
and  Roman  classics,  aud  from  our  own  poets ;  but  Warton  is  an  tnxb- 
tor,  and  cannot  make  them  his  own  by  the  transmuting  power  of  geains- 
His  taste  is,  for  the  most  part,  correct,  his  feeling  sincere,  his  koowlolgt 
extensive,  his  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  verses  considerable.  Add  la  thmt 
merits  a  genuine  love  of  natural  objects,  which  is  all  the  more  worthy  «f 
note  since  the  poets  of  highest  repute  in  his  day  rarely  looked  out  of  dooo, 
and  we  have  given  Warton  all  the  praise  to  which  he  is  entitled  as  a  po<t. 

His  descriptive  passages — witness  the  "  Lines  written  in  'Wbiehwood 
Forest,"  and  the  "  Ode  on  the  Approach  of  Summer" — are  good,  and  wdoU 
deserve  higher  praise  were  it  not  that  they  resemble  so  eloselj  the  nH; 
poems  of  Milton.  When  ho  attempts  a  subject  demnndiri?  ''  or  ftt- 
sion  he  does  not  rise  above  the  mediocrity  of  the  versemi^  .  i:Mt  hit 

ode  entitled  the  "  Saicide,"  which,  however,  we  are  liound  to  say  hat 
received  the  highest  praise  from  his  biographer.  In  this  piece,  whieh  Tk. 
Mant  calls  the  most  popular  of  Warton's  poems  (alas  I  for  popularity,  w$ 
wonder  how  many  of  our  readers  have  ever  heard  of  it),  W'  !  tlMlaa 

appeal  is  made  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  fancy,  arm  ibe  i 

striking  poetical  imagery  is  not  only  clothed  with  the  moat 
diction,  but  heightened  by  the  tondercst sentiments."    Aft  -.fal  lai 

repeated  perusal  of  the  poem  we  confess  that  the  "  striking  i  .  '~»giij  " 

docs  not  strike  us,  and  that  the  "expressive  diction"  appeara  to  a 
laboured  and  conventional.  One  of  the  best  specimens  of  Warton'a  weffc 
as  a  lyric  poet  is  an  ode  called  the  "  Qrave  of  King  Arthur."  It  is 
written  in  the  octo-syllabic  metre  which  Scott  made  so  famous  thirty  y««H 
Inter,  and  there  arc  passages  iu  the  poem  which  may  even  remind  xif  (if 
the  "  Ariosto  of  the  North."  Titke,  for  instance,  th> 
Henry  IT.  on  hia  road  through  Walt     '  rreaa  •  rcbruii;ij 

is  entertained  with  the  songs  of  the  \  Is. 

Illnmininfr  the  Tvultiu]  roof 

^^B  ypx.  :lmin 

^^K  H|>iirklt<<J  i)««  ivil  iiietliv^Un'M  iiuvani  i 
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To  grace  the  gorgeous  festival 
Alosg  the  lofty  Trindowed  hall 
The  storied  tapestTy  was  hong; 
With  minstrelsy  the  rafters  rtmg 
Of  harps  that  with  reflected  light 
From  Uie  prond  gallery  glittered  bright ; 
While  gifted  bards,  a  rival  throng, 
From  distant  Mona,  nnrse  of  song, 
From  Teivi  fringed  with  nmbrage  brown, 
From  Blvy's  vale  and  Cader's  crown, 
From  many  a  shaggy  precipice 
That  shades  leme's  hoarse  abyss. 
And  many  a  sunless  solitude 
Of  Radnor's  inmost  mountains  mde; 
To  crown  tlie  banquet's  solemn  close 
Themes  of  British  glory  chose. 

Between  the  minds  of  Warton  and  Scott  it  may  be  possible  to  trace  a  like- 
ness. In  one  department,  says  his  biographer,  Warton  is  not  only 
unequalled,  bat  original  and  unprecedented — namely,  "in  applybg  to 
modem  poetry  the  embellishment  of  Gothic  manners  and  Gothic  art ;  the 
tournaments,  and  festivals,  the  poetry,  music,  painting,  and  architecture 
of  elder  days."  In  this  respect,  therefore,  he  to  some  extent  anticipated 
Seott;  but  Scott  took  possession  of  a  region  of  which  Warton  knew  com- 
paratiTely  little,  and  upon  which,  indeed,  he  did  scarcely  more  than  set 
higfoot. 

It  is  not  much  praise  to  say  of  Thomas  Warton  that  in  his  Laureate 
odes  he  succeeded  better  than  many  of  his  predecessors,  or  than  his 
immediate  successor,  than  Tate  or  Cibber,  than  Whitehead  or  I^e ;  but  it 
is  s  dreary  task  to  read  them,  and  it  is  amusing  to  contrast  his  earnest 
asBeverations  that  the  flattery  of  kinp  is  distasteful  to  him  with  the 
glowing  panegyrics  which  he  heaps  upon  his  "  sacred  sovereign  "  George  III. 
Nothing  could  well  be  more  false  than  the  following  lines,  since  this  highly 
respectable  monarch,  as  all  the  world  knows,  cared  as  little  for  the  arts, 
wad  did  as  little  to  promote  them,  as  William  III. : — 

'Tis  his  to  bid  neglected  genius  glow. 
And  teach  the  royal  bounty  how  to  flow. 
His  tntelary  sceptre's  sway 
The  vindicated  arts  obey, 
And  bail  their  patron  king. 

With  equal  absurdity  he  declares,  as  if  with  a  noble  love  of  independence, 
that  he  spurns  Diyden's  "  panegyric  strings,"  and  then  adds,  that  if 
Diyden  had  lived  in  his  day — that  is  to  say,  under  tiie  blessed  sway  of 
George  III. — flattery  would  have  been  impossible  :— 

The  tnneful  Dryden  had  not  flattered  here ; 

His  lyre  had  blameless  been,  his  tribute  all  sincere. 

This,  however,  was  the  style  of  the  day ;  and  of  Warton  it  may  be  said 
that,  in  hii  capacity  of  l4uireate,  he  did  tolerably  what  nobody  eould  do 
WfO.    When  Warton  died,  Ladpr  Hesk^tb  wished  to  get  the  Lanreatethip 
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for  Cowpor,  but  the  Obey  poot  declmed  the  offer.  "  Umtm  ganti  WJ 
brains,"  be  vrrote,  "  from  the  wreatb  you  mentloQ,  whaierer  fnwft 
beside  may  bereafler  adorn  tbem.  It  would  be  a  leaden  extiogoiiher 
clapped  on  all  the  fire  of  my  gonins,  and  I  should  never  more  prodnM  t 
line  worth  reading."  Cowper's  words,  true  enongh  in  his  day,  u4 
especially  true  as  coming  from  a  man  of  his  sensitive  dispoaitioo,  will 
not  apply  now.  Thomns  Warton  is  considered  by  Hallnm  a  v*ry  eom- 
peteut  judge  of  Latin  poetry.  His  Latin  poems  are  wTitt«D  with 
elegance,  and  the  like  praise  may  be  fairly  given  to  his  English  poewi', 
but  elegance  is  the  result  of  culture  and  scholarship  rather  than  of  giuuof. 
During  the  time  that  Warton  was  winning  reputation  as  a  man  of  letten 
and  as  a  poet,  there  lived  a  peasant  in  Scotland,  unknown  or  nncarod  kt 
apparently  by  the  Oxford  Professor,  who  gave  higher  proofs  of  poetieil 
genius  in  a  single  song  than  Warton  in  all  the  verse  he  ever  prodaeed. 
The  fruit  of  high  culture  may  be  found  in  the  poetry  of  TboBuu 
Warton;  the  fruit,  how  far  more  delightful  and  refreshing  we  need  Dot 
say,  of  genuine  poetical  inspiration  is  given  to  us  in  tho  poctiy  of 
Bums. 

Tho  Sonnet  was  not  in  favour  among  the  poetical  critics  of  tt( 
eighteenth  century.  Dr.  Johnson  was  incapable  of  seeing  anj  b^aoiy  a 
the  noble  sonnets  of  Milton  ;  George  Steevens,  who  took  high  nuik  ia  0» 
last  century  among  the  commentators  of  Shakspcare,  declared  that 
nobody  would  ever  read  Sbakspeare's  sonnets  unless  forced  to  do  w  fc^ 
Act  of  Parliament.  Bishop  Mant  was  the  cojitemporary  of  Johnson  lad 
Steevens,  and  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  he  should  show  a  Sk» 
contempt  for  this  species  of  poetry,  which,  he  observes,  is  fnr--  —  •■  '.ht 
genius  of  tho  English  language.     Of  Warton's  eonneta,  hu  r  ,i{ 

they  arc  as  good  as  sonnets  gcncrolly  arc,  by  which  he  :  ■  cuone 

that  they  are  not  good  for  much.    The  truth  is,  however,  ;_  ..  ..    '.'.irlrin'i 
memory  as  a  poet  bo  preserved  at  all,  it  will  be  duo  to  two  < 
of  the  sonnets  his  biographer  and  critic  despises.     One  ■  '    '  wrJitu 

on   a  blank   leaf  of  Dngdale's  ^loniutieon,  has   been  toi  'JhadM 

Lamb  of  first-rate  exoellenoo,  and  of  others  Coleridge  hac  upokco  ia 
warm  commendation. 

Warton  lived  at  Oxford  the  idle-bnsy  life  of  a  literary  ditetinttU,  and  \iu 
chief  variations  from  the  suiootli  ti-nor  of  his  llniTi  -nx  sppasr  l# 

have  been  little  country  excurtiions  and  visits  to  his  L.  - '.  WinrtirtiliT 

To  judge  from  the  following  anecdote  he  was  ever  a  boy  at  heart,  aad  bed 
none  of  the  "bockxam"  which  he  detected  and  disliked  M  motb  k 
the  poet  Mason  : — 

"  During  his  residence  at  Winchester  he  wna  f  ig  with 

his  brother's  scholars;  tDdccd,  ho  entered  so  ':  -  -rti 

and  employments  as  to  have  bi'tn  nccnsionallv  i  in 

incidents.     I  (hem  in  la,  aaA 

alarmed  by  t!  ,,        u  of  Dr.  \ _ .wn 'ai 

ooDcoal  hiraHcIf  in  »om«  dark  eom«r,  and  has  Iwea  drawn  oni 
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hiding-place  to  the  no  small  astonisliment  and  amnsement  of  the  Doctor, 
vrho  had  taken  him  for  some  great  boy.  He  vonld  assist  the  bojs  in  making 
their  exenases,  generally  contriving  to  accommodate  his  composition  to  the 
capacity  of  him  whom  he  was  assisting.  '  How  many  fanlts  ? '  was  a  qnestion 
the  answer  to  which  regulated  him ;  and  a  boy  was  perhaps  as  likely  to  be 
flogged  for  the  verses  of  Mr.  Warton  as  for  his  own."  Then  we  are 
told  that  on  one  occasion  Dr.  Warton,  suspecting  his  brother's  hand  in 
some  exercise,  asked  him  if  he  did  not  consider  it  worth  half-a-crown. 
Thomas  Warton  assented.  " '  Well,  then,  you  shall  ^ve  the  boy  one.' 
Onr  anther  accordingly  paid  the  half-crown  for  his  own  verses,  and  the 
Doctor  enjoyed  the  joke."  There  is  little  more  to  be  said  about  Thomas 
Warton.  except  to  add  the  very  pleasing  fact,  recorded  by  an  acquaintance 
of  more  than  forty  years,  that  he  had  never,  during  the  whole  of  that 
time,  seen  him  out  of  humour ;  that  he  spent  a  great  part  of  his  income 
in  charitable  acts ;  that  he  loved  children,  and  was  hnmane  to  the  bmte 
creation ;  and  that  his  conduct  was  uniformly  marked  by  gentleness  and 
humility.  He  grew  fat  as  he  advanced  in  years,  thanks,  perhaps,  to  his 
beloved  Oxford  ale,  and  Johnson  declared  that  his  manner  of  speaking 
resembled  the  gobble  of  a  turkey-cock ;  bnt  Johnson,  be  it  remembered, 
said  very  ill-natured  things  sometimes,  even  of  his  friends,  and  it  is 
possible  this  was  said  when  his  friendship  for  Warton  had  reached 
the  freezing  point.  In  the  University,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  some 
qualities  which  belong,  or  are  supposed  to  belong,  to  the  character  of  an 
Oxford  Professor,  he  appears  to  have  gained  the  esteem  of  his  colleagnes ; 
and  when  he  died,  in  1790,  his  funeral  was  attended,  not  only  by  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  college,  but  by  the  yice-Cbancellor,  Heads  of  Houses, 
and  Proctors  at  their  own  particular  request. 

The  learned  brothers,  as  we  have  intimated  before,  cannot  be  properly 
estimated  without  a  knowledge  of  the  literary  atmosphere  that  surrounded 
them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  they  helped  forward  the  work  so  nobly 
accomplished  by  the  great  poets  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  Joseph  Warton,  while  doing  justice  to  the  brilliant  genius  of 
Pope,  proved  clearly,  what  no  critic  in  onr  time  would  dream  of  question- 
ing, that  Pope's  place  is  not  in  the  front  rank  of  onr  poets.  Thomas 
Warton,  by  his  comments  on  Spenser  and  Milton,  did  his  uttermost  to 
lead  back  the  eighteenth-century  reader  to  those  great  masters  of  poetry, 
aud,  by  the  publication  of  his  History,  showed  the  student  how  much  there 
is  worthy  of  patient  study  to  be  found  in  early  English  literature.  These 
vere  no  light  labours,  and  were  of  inestimable  service  at  a  time  when, 
with  one  or  two  illustrious  exceptions,  onr  poets  or  versemen  were  content 
to  utter  jingling  platitudes  in  carefully  measured  lines. 

J.  D. 
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That  China  is  Rtoreotypod,  is  what  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  wonli)  cull  a 
"  stock  phrase ;  "  nud,  as  onr  laureate  has  embalmed  it  id  his  melodiooi 
Terse,  we  fear  the  stock  phrase  itself  is  securely  gtereotjped  in  En^iih 
literature.  "  Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay,"  d(Ml 
not  indeed  assert  any  incomparable  superiority  for  onr  western  cCDilill 
of  life,  when  we  happen  to  bo  familiar  with  the  Chinese  cycle  of 
prose,  a  definite  period  of  just  half  a  centnry  plus  ten  years.  The  pMt, 
however,  could  not  be  expected  to  know  that  the  dwellers  in  far  CUiisy 
were  civilised  enough  to  employ  an  astronomical  cycle  of  sixty  jtut  u 
an  ordinary  method  of  dating  their  letters  and  documents.  No  doabt  ht 
meant  to  laud  the  constant  progress  of  onr  western  world,  spinning  aloof 
grooves  of  change  with  an  ever-widening  purpose,  by  contrasting  with  A 
the  proverbial  stagnation  of  a  phlegmatic  race,  which,  if  it  moves  at  il, 
moves  in  a  narrow  circle,  aptly  typiGod  by  their  own  heavy  bnfiUiW 
slowly  trampling  round  their  sugar-mills  in  their  old  hoof-marks.  Botk 
it  the  fact  that  the  inventive  capacity  of  the  Chinese  is  so  dall,  and  iU 
admiration  of  the  past  so  profound,  that  for  three  or  four  tbonnaod  JMR 
they  have  done  nothing  but  hash  up  the  broken  fragments  of  primevil 
ideas,  and  reproduce  the  forms  of  their  earliest  national  life  7  This  moeli 
of  justification  we  must  allow  for  the  stereotyped  notion  that  the  r»te  of 
progress  in  China  has  not  been  so  rapid  as  in  Enrope,  and  that  Hi 
development  has  been  more  coniinnons,  never  breaking  away  so  com'- 
pletely  from  the  old,  nor  entering  npon  such  entire  novelty  of  eoodilioH 
as  we  are  familiar  with  in   European   history.      Tlie   T  -f  A^. 

memnon,  the  Europe  of  Augustus,  and  the  Europe  of  1  [tresMt 

to  our  ^'iew  such  immense  difiTerences,  both  of  superficial  aspeci  uii 
deep  down  in  the  roots  of  national  and  individual  life,  that  it  is  difioX 
to  realise  that  three  such  distinct  eras  are  actually  merely  dilToront  rtigw 
of  development  of  the  same  common  humanity.  To  as  the  limM  ot  \b» 
Tudors  appear  distant  antiquity ;  the  dark  ages  ore  the  ehaotie  hirlh-dn 
of  onr  modem  nationalities.  As  for  all  anterior  history,  it  hanllj  ttrxa 
to  belong  to  the  same  race.  We  cannot  say  the  same  of  China.  Tkoe 
no  glacial  period  estaljlished  a  marked  break  bctwoco  any  twn  portioiu  it 
its  history.  China  bos  known  her  cataclysms,  bat  DOOa  of  lh«m  scpanta* 
between  b«r  past  and  her  present  as  the  irmption  of  Iha  barfaanan*  i 
the  Roman  Empire  separates  mndom  Eiuopo  from  the  *fft  o( 
Antonines.     The-  'i  tloldf  of  GioT 

nnd   tbnnd(*ri<d  at  ,.  atn«  liTti*  fir#r._ 
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^'bclmed  iho  Chinese  Empire,  and  founded  a  new  dynasty  in  its  capiUl. 
Bat  llie  force  of  the  waves  of  barbaric  invasion  which  rolled  over  China 
once  and  again  was  never  powerful  enoagh  to  nproot  the  foundations  of 
ntioual  life;  and  when  the  floods  subsided,  the  people  oontinned  to 
1        1  on  the  old  lines. 

In  comparing  the  rate  of  progress  in  Europe  and  China,  we  have  to  take 
into  account  another  important  distinction.  Our  development  ia  the  result  of 
the  interfusion  of  diverse  types  of  civilisation.  Wo  inherit  the  intellectual 
wealth,  the  accumulated  experience,  of  Judtea,  Greece,  and  Borne,  besides 
tboM  of  the  more  remote  civilisations  of  Wostom  Asia  and  Egypt.  China 
baa  been  comparatively  a  stranger  to  the  Intermixture  of  nations  and  of 
races.  Her  development  is  almost  entirely  of  home  growth  ;  and,  there- 
fore, no  wonder  if  the  rate  of  progress  has  not  been  so  rapid,  nor  its  fruits  so 
rith,  as  those  that  we  have  gathered  from  a  hundred  shores.      Yet  for  all 

at  wo  make  such  apologies  for  China,  we  are  not  about  to  plead  guilty 

her  behalf  to  the  charge  of  beinc;  storeotyped.    The  real  ground  of  that 

ge  is  not  her  stagnation,  but  our  ignorance.    A  notion  has  got  abroad 

atiu  the  far  East,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  so  it  is  now  ;  that  the  China 
of  Mr.  Wade  is  almost  identical  with  the  China  of  Marco  Polo,  and  that 
tbe  China  of  Marco  Polo  was  equally  similar  to  that  of  Confucius.  Such 
a  notion  implies  not  only  ignorance  but  want  of  reflection ;  for,  before  inves- 
tigation, it  is  quite  incredible  that  a  great  nation  should  exist  for  thre^ 
milloniums  learning  nothing,  altering  nothing,  losing  nothing.  Bat  in 
tmtli  if  that  venerable  Chinese  sage  could  now  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the 
noon,  and  vNandcr  among  the  scenes  of  his  former  life,  bo  would  probably 

1  Ikimself  as  utterly  bewUdored  by  tbe  new  aspect  of  affairs  aa  would 

ter  tho  Great  among  ourselves.  We  have  mentally  assumed  that  the 
Ihineso  men  always  wore  pig-tails,  that  their  women  always  squeezed  np 
tr  pretty  feet,  and  then  been  astonisbcd  ut  tbe  amazing  persistency  of 
£a^ou  in  China,  being  ignorant  that  both  these  queer  customs  are  of  a 
date  which  is  modern  compared  with  the  length  of  Chinese  history.  Wo 
admire  or  ridicule  the  system  of  making  Government  appointments  the 
rewards  of  successful  competition  in  literary  examinations,  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  has  been  an  established  practice  from  time  immemorial, 
although  the  ancient  sages  and  rulers  of  China  never  conceived  the 
Dotion  of  such  u  proceeding,  the  scheme  having  been  first  introduced 
under  the  T'ang  dynasty  during  the  later  half  of  Chinese  history.  We 
Bkouli]  not  accuse  the  Chinese  of  stagnation  in  religious  thought  if  we  were 
iwaro  that    ithin  historical  times  new  religions  have  sprung  np  at  home 

d  boen  introduced  from  abroad,  and  that  they  passed  through  centuries 
nf  bitter  controversy  and  fierce  persecution  before  their  jealous  rivalry 
calmed  down  to  the  recent  latitudinarian  mutual  tolerance.  In  philo- 
sophy it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  they  have  made  no  advances  while  the 
great  name  of  Choo  He  has  hardly  been  heard  of  in  tho  West.  In  poetry 
Ia  t'ac  peh  and  So  tnng  peb  are  as  far  removed  from  the  Claseio  of 
Ancient  Poetry  as  Horacd  and  Anocreoa  from  Ennins  and  Homer.    We 
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canDot  assort  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  literarr  criticism,  when  ^^^1 
tingaished  scholar  of  the  Han  Lin  College,  in  a  work  onlj  pabtimlH 
few  jears  back,  ia  found  disputing  the  ancient  and  ahnost  sacred  traiitidH 
that  Confucius  composed  the  Ch'nn  Ts'ew.      As  for  political  revolatioaH 
wars,   invasions,  rebellions,   changes  of  dynasties,  the  history  of  Cho^ 
tt'enis  with  them  ;  and  the  people  themselves,  so  far  from  being  awnre  of 
their  stereotyped  condition,  are  at  the  present  time  living  in  continual  «• 
pectation  of  another  turn  of  the  political  kaleidoscope.     Chiuft  will  reetnh 
stereotyped  to  our  popular  imagination  only  so  long  as  we  preserve  oor 
profound  ignorance  of  the  vast  amount  of  internal  activity  which  bn«  b«a 
at  work  within  her  borders  for  ages. 

A  concise  but  graphic  history  of  China  is  a  desideratum.    Tii^  h  N 

in  the  way  is  the  immense  amount  of  material  extant  in  a  langiiij  •  [•■  ■• : 

j  liarly  diflBcult  of  acquisition,  and  out  of  the  ordinary  route  of  or;,  nt : 
Some  thousands  of  volumes  must  be  explored,  sifted,  and  arrangtd  L.ui'jxe 
any  one  could  make  a  decent  pretence  at  compomng  a  general  history  of 
the  Chinese  empire.  Sinologues  are  paving  the  way  for  the  great  under- 
taking ;  and  recently  a  splendid  contribution  to  the  work  has  been  miwU  I 
a  translation  into  Englit>h  of  the  most  important  and  interesting,  hista 
cally  considered,  of  the  classical,  quasi-sacred,  books  of  ancient  Ch 
This  book*  gives  us  the  text  and  translation  of  the  Ch'on  Ts'ew, 

I  larly  attributed  to  Confucius,  and  of  the  Tso  Chuen,  or  notes  and  snj 
ments,  from  the  hand  of  one  of  his  followers.  In  this  compilation 
possess  the  beginning  of  contemporary  history  in  China,  extending  fitWB 
n.c.  721  to  468  ;  and  we  have  adopted  a  suggestion  of  the  learned  tnuM- 
later  by  calling  the  period  to  which  it  relates  the  feudol  ago  of  OUot. 
One  must  not  press  the  phrase  too  hard,  as  we  have  no  distinct  acooant  ot 
the  tenure  on  which  the  great  nobles  held  their  domains  ;  but  the  r«Mai- 
blauce  between  the  condition  of  China  at  that  time,  parcelled  out  into  lea 
or  a  dozen  large  principalities,  and  an  unascertniued  number  of  etaaOtr 
baronies,  and  the  pohtical  state  of  feudal  Europe  in  the  middle  agea,  M 
quite  sufficient  to  justify  our  distinguishing  it  as  feudal  Chins.  It  biiofi 
prominently  forward  the  fact  that  China  was  not  th('-  1  anlty 

and  absolute  monarchy  which  it  afterwards  became,  -m.  iboagfa 

not  without  interruptions,  from  that  day  to  this.  Of  this  period  of  CtuiM'< 
history  the  Ch'un  Ts'ew  covers  two  centuries  and  a  half,  anterior  to  llrt 
Poloponnesian  war,  and  the  conquest  of  Yeii  by  tho  Romaca  ;  and  of  lUf 
far-away  age  we  read  here  accounts  so  abundant,  so  minntd,  io  ntid  ii 
incident  and  rich  in  colouring,  that  one  might  almost  imagine  spscr*'  •*"''■ 
respondents  were  abroad  in  thoso  days,  and  that  our  historian  ha' 

I    prcK     "'  "  •  ,,crf,    Ono tD»y %uUl:i 

say,  iteriah  in  hand  te a 

history  of  Ohma,  probably  more  complete  and  reliable  Ihao  can  b«  ctfl 
Btrneted  out  of  existing  memorials  of  any  other  nation  in  tl  ' !  d|^H 
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tbe  samo  poriod.  Wc  do  not  owe  this  boon  to  Confueins.  His  portion,  if 
indeed  it  was  in  any  sense  his,  congists  merely  of  a  bnre  transcript  of,  or 
excerpts  from,  the  public  archives  of  his  native  state.  Loo,  and  is  no  better 
than  the  naked  skeleton  of  history.  Each  of  the  feudal  states  maintained 
its  official  historiographer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  chronicle  the  great  events 
of  each  month  of  the  year.  A  lino  or  a  line  and  a  half  sufficed,  notinfj  down 
tbo  date  of  a  coronation,  a  marriage,  a  treaty,  or  a  battle.  It  was  the 
commentator  Tso  who  took  these  dry  bones  and  clothed  them  with  the 
flesh  and  Mood  of  hnmottr,  thought,  and  action,  and  decked  them  out,  like 
another  Froissart,  in  all  the  elaborate  attire  and  ceremonial  of  the  time, 
nnti!  they  pass  in  a  life-like  drama  before  onr  eyes.  His  chronicles,  too, 
perfectly  trustworthy.  Mistakes  there  may  be,  and,  for  aught  we  know, 
iiere  and  there  are  occasional  misrepresentations  ;  but  no  one  can  peruse 
the  whole  work  without  feeling  satisfied  of  its  substantial  accuracy  and 
fidelity. 

Under  penalty  of  being  accused  of  harping  too  long  on  one  string,  we 
must  just  recur  to  our  opening  remarks  by  noticing  the  striking  dissimilarity 
between  the  China  of  the  Ch'uu  Ts'ew  and  the  China  known  to  us  through 
British  merchants  and  diplomatists.  For  one  thing,  no  one  could  turn 
OTcr  these  pages  without  being  inclined  to  exclaim,  "  What  a  fighting  set 
fhose  ancient  Chinese  were  I  "  We  have  been  nsed  to  regard  the  Chinese, 
paly  with  more  reason,  with  Napoleon's  contempt  for  a  nation  of  shop- 
pers. In  addition  to  a  keenness  for  gain  and  shrewdness  at  a  bargain, 
ich  might  teach  something  to  the  Jew  and  the  Yankee,  we  give  them 
credit  for  a  pedantic  scholarship  and  a  fussy  formal  politeness,  more 
{>  'O  than  admirable.  Wc  are  candid  enough  to  admit  they  possess 

t)  -  of  domestic  afl'ection,  sobriety,  and  plodding  industry.     But 

who  wonJd  dream  of  encountering  the  heroic  nrtues  of  a  military  race 
among  these  bow-nnd-arrow  warriors  ?  Without  staying  now  to  discuss 
how  far  the  popular  impression  of  Chinese  cowardice  is  true,  and  how 
much  of  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  disparity  of  weapons  and  discipline 
in  their  encounters  with  our  red-coats  and  bluo-jackots,  we  may  observe 
that  the  contempt  wo  bestow  upon  their  want  of  courage  they  themselves 
Are  inclined  to  bestow  upon  the  military  art  and  its  professors.  In 
tnodem  China  the  military  officer  must  yield  the  precedence  to  the 
civilian.  Literature  and  philosophy  confer  a  glory  not  to  be  acquired  in 
the  pursuit  of  arms. 

Tn  tbe  Ch'nn  Ts'ew  period  all  this  is  reversed.      Captain  Sword  then 
■It  place,  and  Captain  Pen  had  to  wait  a  thousand  years  for  the 

...; :..  a  competitive  examination  shonld  deliver  the  government  of  the 

empire  into  his  hands.     These  feudal  princes  of  Chow  were  almost  always  • 
r  with  one  another,  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  with  their 
'  :<'ign.      Let  us  take  at  haphazard  a  year's  record  in  the  annals  before 
U,     H  is  the  fifth  year  of  Duke  Hwan,  n.c.  70t): — "  1.  In  the  Duke's 

Y<i.i  , ;..    „-:--   jjj  jjjg  g,.g[  month,  Paou,  Marquis  of  Ch'in,  died.     2. 

>  ]ais  of  Ts'e  and  the  Earl  of  Ch'ing  went  to  Ke.    8. 
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Tho  King  Bont  the  son  of  Jiug  Bhnb  to  Loo  >Tith  Criendly  iaquiiui. 
i.  There  was  the  burial  of  Dake  Hwan  of  Ch'mg.  5.  Wo  wtlW 
Chnh-Kow.  6.  In  antamn,  an  army  of  Ts'ae,  an  army  of  Wei,  and  an  umj 
of  Ch'in  followed  the  ffing  and  iuvaded  Ch'ing,  7.  There  was  a  grand 
saeriGco  for  rain.  8.  There  were  locnsts.  9.  In  winter,  the  Dnke  of 
Chow  went  to  Ts'aou."  We  have  happened  npon  a  year  rather  below  tkt 
average  in  military  expeditions.  True,  there  was  more  fighting  than  ow 
would  infer  from  the  text,  for  our  commentator  Tso  tella  aa  that  tho  third 
entrj'  refers  to  an  attempt  which  was  made  to  surprise  the  city  of  Ea. 
This  attempt  alarmed  Loo,  we  are  told,  and  led  to  the  fortification  of  tht 
city  recorded  in  the  fifth  entry.  So  that  three  records  out  of  Dine  m 
warlike.     But  in  many  years  every  other  line  is  a  battle  or  a  siege. 

Tso  gives  an  interesting  description  of  the  gallant  straggle  of  the  Gttld 
earldom  of  Ch'ing  against  the  royal  forces  and  their  allies.  The  Mrl  ditm 
up  his  men  in  squares,  as  our  great  duke  did  at  Waterloo.  Each  sqnar* 
contained  twenty -five  chariots,  ouch  chariot  supported  by  five  files  of  li*o 
men  each.  The  square  tbcroforo  consisted  of  fourteen  hondred  and  fiih 
men.  Tho  total  of  Cb'ing's  army  is  not  given,  a  piece  of  information  gene- 
rally  omitted  in  these  narratives.  But  the  army  was  marshalled  in  th« 
orthodox  way,  having  a  centre  and  right  and  left  wings.  The  earl  Btiidl} 
charged  his  squares  not  to  move  until  they  saw  his  flag  wave,  and  then  to 
<advanco  with  drums  beating  and  fall  upon  the  foe.  The  moment  camv, 
and  the  Ch'ingites  charged  the  king's  allies,  who  could  not  stiuid  tlw 
shock,  but  broke  and  fled.  Tho  three  divisions  then  made  a  combiBtd 
attack  on  the  royal  army,  which  received  a  great  defeat ;  the  king  hiasiif 
being  wounded  by  au  arrow  in  the  shoulder.  The  carl  waa  overAwei  hj 
his  own  success,  and  stopped  the  pursuit,  for  reverence  for  tfas  rojll 
dignity  was  still  sb-ong  enough  to  make  him  shrink  from  the  repntatioa  wl 
having  not  only  defeated,  but  captured  or  slain,  his  liege  lonl.  This  Bii> 
rative  is  brief;  but  some  of  Tt>o's  descriptions  of  battles  cover  two  or  UiM* 
pages,  and  we  find  abundant  indications  that  the  states  of  th«  Chow 
dynasty  were  no  novices  in  tho  (irt  of  war.  Yet  tho  primitivo  ngt  of  «v 
in    which  tho  personal  prowess  of  the  individual  v  iTiosit  M 

efiective  in  deciding  tho  battle  as  the  skill  of  the  y,<.  '•  whiollf 

gone  by.  We  read  again  and  again  of  the  exploits  of  doughty  ehieflaiH 
who  signalised  their  strength  and  valour  in  many  b  tonj.:!'  ---"-  -*.  Ot$ 
incident  is  peculiarly  interesting  because  the  hero  was  ij  iiac  tkt 

father  of  the  groat  sage  Confucius.  Bhnh  Leaug  Iloih  was  oac  of  a  btad 
which  attempted  to  surprise  a  strongly  fortified  ptnre,  by  tbo  eonBUB 
expedient  of  getting  the  gate  opened  to  admit  a  woi^n-lnad  of  pronsiou. 
But,  once  in,  tie  nttfli' ■  ;•  found  thr       '  '      '  nt 

men   were  ready    in    1  i    behind  „' 

lowered.     Heih,  who  wan  poNsessed  of  extraonlinor^r 
and  held  ap  the  portcullis  with  both  hands,  keepuii^  uii  j  .»■ 

storming  party  was  b&Co  ontf^ide.  fl 

Tba  war-chariots  give  quito  mi  Iloaerie  rtaronr  to  these  t  -JM 
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CftTidry  appear  nover  to  have  been  employed,  bnt  the  chiefs  led  their  htin- 
ds  or  thonsands  of  chariots,  drawn  by  fonr  borseB  abreast,  to  the  field, 
of  which  carried  three  men — the  charioteer  in  the  centre,  a  bowman 
on  his  left,  and  a  spearman  on  his  right.  When  two  armies  wore 
encamped  opposite  to  each  other,  hesitating  to  begin  the  decisive  battle, 
•omctimcs  a  chariot  went  out  to  flout  the  enemy,  and  provoke  him  to  the 
fniy.  On  one  occasion  throe  gallant  warriors  drove  np  to  the  camp  of 
Tsiii ;  the  archer  shot  an  arrow  into  the  camp,  the  spearman  entered,  slow 
hifl  man,  and  cnt  off  his  ear  as  a  trophy,  carried  another  bodily  away, 
while  the  charioteer  coolly  dusted  his  horses  and  arranged  the  harness. 
The  soldiers  of  Tsin  could  not  stand  this  insolence,  and  their  chariots  were 
qnickly  in  porsait  in  two  divisions.  Yoh  Feb,  the  archer,  kept  them  in 
check  by  shooUog  horses  and  drivers  right  and  left,  until  he  had  but  one 
arrow  lofl.  At  that  moment  a  stag  bounded  np  from  the  forest,  and 
crossed  right  before  his  chariot.  Yoh  Peh  shot  the  animal  with  his  last 
arrow,  and  the  spearman,  Sheh  Shah,  descended  from  the  chariot,  look  np 
the  venison,  and  politely  offered  it  to  the  foremost  pursoer,  with  the 
remark,  "  It  is  out  of  season,  but  I  venture  to  present  this  to  feast  yonr 
followers."  Paon  Kwei,  of  Tsin,  was  struck  by  the  cool  gallantry  of  the 
deed,  and  stopped  the  pursuit ;  so  the  chariot  returned  in  safety.  There 
^ns  DO  lack  of  courage  among  these  buff-coated  warriors.  Here  is  an 
^Htocount  of  a  desperate  fight  between  Tsin  and  Ts'e.  The  signal  to  advance 
WHS  given  by  beating  a  drum  in  the  commander-in-chief's  chariot,  which 
also  bore  his  flag.  Early  in  the  fight  the  general  of  Tsin  was  wounded  by 
an  arrow,  bat  he  continued  beating  the  drum  till  the  blood  ran  down  his 
shoes,  when  he  began  to  waver.  His  charioteer  said,  "  I  have  had  one 
arrow  through  my  hand,  and  another  through  my  arm  ;  but  while  one  of 
OS  three  is  alive  to  hold  the  reins  this  chariot  must  go  forward.  The  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  army  are  on  onr  fla^  and  drum."  He  then  held  the  reins 
to  his  left  hand  and  beat  the  drum  with  his  right.  The  well-trained 
steeds  rushed  on,  and  that  day  the  Tsinites  gained  a  great  victory. 
^^  There  was  a  chivalry  about  these  old  soldiers,  a  boldness  of  speech  and 
HBdality  to  their  word,  which  contrast  strongly  with  our  idea  of  the  modem 
^TJhinaman.  The  Marquis  of  Tsin  was  for  long  a  refugee  in  Ts'oo,  until  at 
last  there  seemed  an  opening  for  his  return.  Tsin  and  Ts'oo  were  rivals 
contending  for  the  supremacy  which  was  dropping  from  the  feeble  hands 
of  the  royal  house  of  Chow.  Some  advised  the  \isconnt  of  Ts'oo  not  to 
permit  the  marquis  to  return,  lest  it  should  be  the  worse  for  Ts'oo,  when 
mo  able  a  man  governed  the  rival  state.  •  The  viscount  invited  the  exiled 
marquis  to  a  banquet,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation,  asked,  "  Suppose 
jou  were  seated  on  your  tincestral  throne,  and  war  broke  out  between  Tsin 
j»'     ■"■  ildyoudo?"     The  other  rephed,  "  If  onr  forces  were 

f .u  I '  array,  in  remembrance  of  your  kind  hospitality,  and 

pcirmitticg  mo  to  regain  my  rights,  I  would  retire  before  you  for  three 
marches.  If  after  that  yon  persisted  in  yonr  wish  to  mana'uvre  with  me, 
1  would  not  refoae  to  submit  to  yonr  commands."    The  plain  English  of 
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this  polite  plirftse  is,  "  If  yon  want  to  fight,  I'll  be  ready  for  you."  nH 
after,  when  the  qaondam  exile  was  a  mighty  prince,  war  arose  behlS 
Tain  and  Ts'oo.  The  marquis  did  not  forget  his  promise.  Thrice  he  re- 
tired before  his  enemy.  Ts'oo  pressed  on,  and  then  tl  lis  timad 
and  inflicted  on  his  old  host  a  crashing  defeat.  This  i  ic  mnoi^ 
many  instances  of  the  display  of  a  lofty  nobility  of  spirit  among  the  tarn- 
tors  of  the  arrogant  but  pusillanimons  Chinese  whom  we  know. 

In  the  Ch'un  Ts'ew  period  fighting  was  the  scrioas  basiness  of  lift  bt 
the  noble  and  his  retainers  at  least,  bnt  the  wearer  of  the  peaecfol  (qgi 
sometimes  attained  a  worthier  fame  than  any  captain  renowned  in 
The  civil  government  was  evidently  regarded  with  great  eerionsneaB, 
reverence,  as  a  sacred  office  in  which  the  welfare  of  tli- 
bo  the  first  object.      Those  dakes  and  earls  were  most  <•  Is 

and  crael-  tyrants,  and  frequently  they  fonnd  prime  ministers  who  pliyed 
jackal  to  their  masters'  tiger,  hat  it  was  not  always  so.  Among  flw 
civil  magistrates  there  were  those  who  displayed  a  calm  coitrgga  ia 
rebuking  or  remonstrating  with  their  despotic  masters  and  a  heroic  rekSi- 
noss  to  die  for  their  principles,  which  outvie  the  rude  vaJonr  of  the  wvtior 
tribe.  We  read  in  this  book  very  little  about  the  divine  right  of  kin^,  tboagh 
that  was  an  article  of  their  creed  ;  but  much  about  the  di-  •  -f  ktogl. 

Some  of  those  councillors  dared  to  tell  their  lords  of  the;  la  fUa 

speech.  Others  lay  in  wait  for  a  suitable  opportunity.  Bncb  an  eoe  «M 
Gan-tszo  of  Ts'e.  He  was  a  tmsty  servant  to  the  Pnko  of  Ts'e,  and  oob 
day  the  duke  said  to  him,  "  Your  house  is  too  near  the  market.  Tfce 
noise  and  dust  must  annoy  }'ou.  Besides,  it  is  too  small.  I  wUI  bniU 
you  a  better  one."  Gantsze  declined  the  ofter  on  the  plea  thht  what 
was  good  enough  for  his  father  was  good  enough  for  him  ;  "  beaidee,'*  aiai 
ho,  "  it  is  so  convenient  to  live  near  the  market,  I  can  always  get  what  I  wnt 
easily."  The  duke  laughingly  rejoined,  "  Of  course  yon  know  the  pncM 
of  things,  then.  Tell  me  what  is  cheap  and  what  is  dear."  Gaa-lHi 
replied,  "  Shoes  for  people  whoso  toes  have  been  cut  off  are  (kar,  bnt  kAk 
shoes  are  cheap."  Cutting  off  the  toes  was  one  of  the  forma  of  fmai^ 
ment  in  Ts'e,  and  this  dnke  was  so  severe  in  inflicting  it  that  there  wmt 
persons  who  sold  shoes  specially  made  for  the  tocloss. 

Gan-tsze's   reply  set  the   dnke  thinking,   and  from   that 
diminished  the  severity  of  his  jadgments.     Afterwards,  1 
advantage  of  Gan-tsr.e's  absence  on  an  embassy  to  ereiL 
for  him,  to  make  room  for  \rhiob  he  pulled  down  soon  hooaes  of  Ihi 

common  people,  and  of  course  without  r'    "  "^ '    the  (bmality  tt 

getting  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed,  and  |  penaatioii  forth* 

ericted  proprietors.     Gan-ts/e  camr.  back,  nn  -vhat   waa  douL 

IIo  went  to  court,  reported  Iub  mission,  ain. i  tfa&nki  for  Ika 

dacal  favour  in  presenting  him  with  so  splendid  aa  abod«.    II«  then  wdI 
ho^       "     "   ihe  new  bouse  rased  in  ■'  '  ^g 

whii  uiod  on  the  6ite,  and  re.  ? 

character  was  Gan-tsze,  and  one  feels  ineliniMr- tA  aliakfl  hiatda  w\< 


time  ha 
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across  the  ages,  and  tell  him  how  much  we  admire  him.  Tsze-chan, 
whom  we  mentioned  in  a  former  nnmber  as  the  bntt  of  Leih-tsze's  wit, 
was  one  of  the  noblest  of  these  npright  ministers ;  bat  his  stoi;  woald 
take  too  long. 

Many  interesting  particolars  of  old  Chinese  life  may  bo  gathered 
£rom  these  pages.  Borne  features  of  society  then  were  repnlsively  cmel. 
PanishmentB  were  barbarons.  The  practice  of  interring  living  persons 
with  the  dead  at  the  funerals  of  great  men  was  not  unknown,  though  it 
seems  not  to  have  been  common.  We  find  no  traces  of  idolatry,  but  a 
simple  form  of  monotheism,  combined  with  the  worship  of  the  spirits  of 
nature  and  of  deceased  ancestors,  prevailed.  Details  of  their  daily  life 
ar«  abundant.  We  learn  that  they  were  fond  of  music  and  of  chess. 
Then  is  qnite  a  detailed  account  of  the  formation  of  a  fire-brigade  in  one 
oify— periiaps  the  earliest  organised  precaution  against  fire  ever  under- 
taken. And,  strange  to  say,  amid  this  medley  of  fighting  lords  and 
barons,  an  enthusiastic  precursor  of  the  Peace  Society  started  an  attempt 
to  pat  down  war,  and  efieet  nniversal  peace,  by  the  establishment  of 
a  eongreas  and  court  of  appeal  for  all  the  states ;  and  he  met  with  much 
eaeoaragement  too  in  high  quarters,  and  gained  a  great  though  short- 
lived fione.  We  promise  any  one  who  is  daring  enough  to  Hue  the 
fonnidable-looking  Chinese  characters  arrayed  in  solid  columns  in  the 
text,  and  scattered  up  and  down  in  the  notes  of  Dr.  Leggo's  translation, 
and  patient  enough  to  thread  the  story  from  page  to  page,  that  he  will 
find  an  abundant  reward  in  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  with  a 
sew  and  most  interesting  chapter  of  the  world's  history. 

F.  S.  T 
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2" be  Storji  of  u  |lflu  OTalttioniair  Drporttt. 


On  April  28,  1871,  tho  Gommnnal  insurrection  of  Paris  had  b«ea  iMtist 
one  month  and  ten    days ;  and    on    tho    night  of  that  28th  »  bighlM 
artillery  combat  took  pluco,  which  resnlted  in  the  defeat  of  the  iDanrgEBta^ 
and  was  the  first  signal  of  their  final  overthrow,  which  cane  Ui  poai  fav 
weeks  later.     At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  tho  battories  ecUblnbid  If 
the  Versailles  troops  on  the  heights  of  Mendon,  the  Plateta  of  Chalflki^ 
and  the  Moolin  de  Pierre  opened  a  raking  fire  on  Porta  Issj  Kod  Vaam 
and  the  bastions  at  the  city  gates  of  Yanves  and  Vangirard.     It  «m  lib 
a  deluge  of  flame  and  iron  which  fell  on  ihose  doomed  points.     Tba  n- 
sistanco   offered  by   a  rabble   soldiery,   ill-officered,  ir 
mostly  the  worst  for  wine,  was  at  first  wild,  and  by-;' 
hopelessly,    then   ceased.     At  midnight  Fort  YaoTes    was  redaMd  It 
silence  ;  and  Fort  Issy,  become  a  heap  of  ming,  was  precipitately  ab«a- 
doned  by  its  garrison,  headed  by  the  notorious  Mog_v.  The  rebel  wtilkt;- 
men,  infantry,  and   the  men  employed  as  sappen  to  dig  tr«iMhfl*,l«i 
in  disorder,  leaving  their  guns,  and  throwing  away  rifles,  shovels,  pidr- 
axes,  and  ammunition,  to  run  the  faster.     Most  of  them  ba-wlcd  that  thfv 
had  been  betrayed  ;  and  the  valour  of  their  commandf  r,  who  WM  git- 
loping  away  on  a  gre,y  horse,  unheeding  his  men,  and   eoncemoil  colv 
about  his  own  safety,  was  not  calculated  to  dispel  that  notion.     Mifjym 
a  convict  who  bad  been  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  nador  tfa 
Empire,  for  having  murdered  n  police  detective,  but  had  b«en  reloiel 
after  tho  Revolution  of  September  4.     He  was  as  qncer  a  chaiaelor  •* 
any  to  be  found  in  the  herd  of  self-seeking  mountebank''  "'-■-  -■--'  •>•••• 

flannting  the  banner  of  social  regeneration  in  Paris. 

Meanwhile,  the  success  of  the  Yersailles  artillery  flDaLUkl  GuMiraUiU 
Cissey  and  Faron  to  make  n  double  attack  at  daybrealc  on  tha  F&na  of 
Bonnemy  and  the  Park  of  Issy,  which  the  dismantled  forts  had  pi 
Conducted  with  great  spirit,  the  tv.       "     ' 
semy,  the  rebels,  dislodged   nt  tho   . 
officers  killed  and  70  mudc  prisouum  ;  at  Issy  on   i 
better  of  2,000  Ckimmunalists,  who  lost  800  L......  i,,*  |.,..- 

pieces  of  artillery-,  4  wagnn- loads  of  stores,  and  8  homes.     A' 
tb<  rifled  pell  bmog  mixrd  with  anothrr,  abJ 

thi  making  no  .  ^  Ajux  maa  or  Mulrol  iVm.    h 

sncb  plight,  by  sqaada  of  ten  and  twaoly,  eiiiauDteJ,  f 
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matinous,  the  defeated  trudged  bomewardii  tbroagh  the  gates  of  Vanves 
and  Vangirard,  where  a  great  crowd  of  women,  stroot-boya,  and  dosoltory 
vigLt-seers,  alarmed  by  the  night's  cannonading,  bad  collected  to  stare  ut 
ihem.  It  was  not  a  martial  sight,  for  the  dusty  and  scarified  vanquished 
looked  far  from  heroic.  But  on  crossing  the  gates,  behind  which  they  were 
for  the  present  safe,  the  bombast  inseparable  from  Parisian  nature  re- 
turned to  most  of  them,  and  they  began  to  brag  aloud  of  having  been 
pitted  against  overwhelming  odds — of  having  inflicted  enormous  losses 
on  the  enemy,  and  uf  having  been  forced  to  retreat  only  through  the 
incompetency  of  their  chiefs.  Some  declined  to  admit  that  they  were 
retreating,  and  crowed  victory — all  which  drew  cries  of  admiration  and 
CAudolouce  from  the  women  and  ijumina  who  had  relatives  engaged 
in  the  insurrection  ;  and  murmurs  of  sympathy  from  those  who,  without 
nctoally  siding  with  the  Commune,  were  yet  growing  to  feel  that  involan- 
Ui<  st   which   ends   by  moving  oil  witnesses   of  a  prolonged  and 

6i  L-ravo  struggle.     Now,  among  the  spectators  who  tlms  poured 

oat  chantablo  worda  from  the  superfluity  of  good,  but  foolish,  hearts 
were  one  M.  Marron  and  liis  daughter  Agathe. 

M.  Marron  wns  about  sixty- two  years  old,  and  measured  five  feet  two, 
not  counting  his  hat,  which  was  taller  and  had  a  broader  brim  than  the 
abortness  of  his  stature  warruutcd.  IIo  was  dressed  in  a  brown  coat, 
battuned  up  to  his  chin,  wore  grey  doeskin  gloves  mended  at  the  finger- 
tipa,  and  carried  a  thick  bamboo  cane  with  an  ebony  knob,  chipped  by 
thirtj  years'  use.  Every  now  and  then,  whether  it  were  hot  or  cold, 
H.  Marron  removed  his  hat  to  mop  his  forehead  with  a  check  handker- 
chief, and  at  such  moments  he  revealed  a  head  bald  as  an  ostrich-egg, 
bat  decked  at  the  base  with  a  fringing  of  white  hair  which  joined  itself 
ovar  Ilia  ears  to  a  pair  of  bushy  grey  whiskers  running  all  under  his  double 
chin.  His  npper  lip  was  carefully  shaved,  his  checks  were  pink  and 
podgy,  his  eyes  prying  but  unintelligent,  and  he  looked  on  the  whole  like 
on  honest  garrulous  Kimpleton — one  of  those  born  hadaiuh  who  must  needs 
atop  to  see  a  dog  run  over,  a  drunkard  picked  np,  or  a  placard  pasted  on 
a  hoarding,  and  who  will  always  £all  into  conversation  with  bystanders 
about  the  novel  incident. 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  however,  that  common  sights  should 
aseita  gntat  cariosity  in  M.  Marron,  for  Le  had  spent  forty  years  of  his 
lift  oopyiog  letters  in  a  Government  offi.oe,  where  sights  of  any  sort  are 
nre.  From  ten  o'clock  till  four  on  three  hundred  days  in  every  one  of 
thoao  Corir  roars  M.  Marron  had  sat  writing  in  a  hand  like  copperplate 
that  hia  Excellency  Monsieur  8o-and-8o  (the  name  of  the  Excellency 
ehaaited  every  six  months  in  times  of  order,  every  six  weeks  in  periods 
of  Ilepoblicanism)  declined  to  interfere  in  this  or  that  matter.  M. 
Matron  hod  nothing  to  do  with  the  letters  in  which  his  Excellency  ogreed 
to  intorforc.  Uo  belonged  to  the  negative  branch  of  his  department ;  and, 
by  diat  of  answering  "  No  "  indiscriminately  to  all  sorts  of  reasonable  and 
VBTMaouUe  applications,  bo   bad  gnvdnally  acquired  the  notion  that 
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Government  was  an  institution  which  politely,  but  fin  -.^W 

I  do  its  duty  under  any  circumstances  whatever.      This  ^ 

diminished  his  respect  for  Government — ratker  the  contnu-j ;   asii  tat 

loyalty  reached  on  acute  pitch  when,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  ho  was  su|Kk 

auunated  on  a  pension  of  1,200  francs.  I 

This  pension  had   fallen  to  him  shortly  before  the  Fraitco-GtraJ 

War.     M.  Marron  had  tliou  for  some  years  past  boon  a  widower,  ul 

I  lived  on  a  third  floor  in  the  ancient  Rue  de  Flcnms,  with  hla  du|ktv 

Agathe  and  an  old  maid-of-all-work.     Ho  had  economised  on  lua  taloT 

as  a  clerk,  and  his  savings,  added  to  his  pension  and  to  a  small  'wamt 

drawn  from  the  dower  of  his  wife,  afforded  him  in  all  about  200^  a-yeu, 

and  placed  him  on  a  snug  footing  among  the  brother  clerks  with  *ka 

I  he  had  been  iu  the  habit  of  playing  dominoes  regularly  e\ory  ni^t  tt 

the  Cafe  do  Fleurus.  If  peace  had  continued,  or  if  France  Itad 

Germany,  M.  Marron  would  have  settled  down  into  tbo  homdnim 

I  ence  of  the  small  French  reiuier,  and  would  have  btien  a  Imppj 

summer  he  would  hare  taken  his  daughter  to  see  the  t       '      '  \xj  iX 

in  the  Luxembourg;  in  winter  ho  would  have  gone  ^\  i^i)  taaaiti 

1  all  the   museums  and   gratis   amusements.     Polities,   other  tltui  IkoM 

1  derived  from  that  most  conservative  organ,  the  ConttUutiottntl,  wmU 

I  have  remained  to  him  a  sealed  book ;  and  he  would  Iiato  8«t  hi<  «b« 

[  ambition  on  marrying  his  Agathe  to  some  well-behaved  young  tq«a  vbi 

I  would  have  relieved  him  of  half  his  200/.,  but  have  hImu  hliu  In 

a  dinner  every  Sunday. 

Unfortunately  the  war  broke  out,  and  uio  iUrrmg  mcjaenis 

lowed  laid  M.  Marron  under  a  strain  of  excitement  gre&ter  than  his  haat 

spun  mind  could  bear.     A  revolution,  the  siege  of  Paris,  th«  otttery  d 

clubs,  the  ravings  of  newspapers,  and  that  "great  voice,  of  the  pMfii* " 

which  was  launching  the  accusation  of  treason  against  every  toaa  wbo  hM 

a  prominent  post — all  these  things  uuL  beUoCs  which  had  fnU 

the  even  tenor  of  the  clerk's  ways.     Ul-  i  feel  reTsreoiially  lowafii 

I  the  powers  who  had  employed  and  pensioned  him ;  he  doabted  wbedwrfait 

own  merits  had  received  justice  at  their  hands  ;  and  by  the  tloM  Um  Gob- 

muno  supervened  the  irou  of  perplexity  bad  so  rntered  his  soul  thai  it 

had  become  as  a  ploughed  field,  open  to  all  th«  needs  of  diocoBttnt  i»i 

folly  which  ignorant  or  mischiovons  hands  were  p-'>''f>r,'r.a  Ittxtadeast. 

Yet  M.  Marron  did  not  at  first  approve  the  L  und  it  wa»  oaif 

r  by  imperceptible  degrees  that  he  came  to  (• ''  uiucii  l«sa  hapfiy  h» 

had  been  in  times  past  than  he  had  all  ui  ,^ht.   For  a  whSa  M 

battled  against  tho  dawning  conviction,  for  the  Roa  da  Flanrus  was  iM 

well  swept  under  the  Commiiue,  and  the  '  ■  .     .  ^  !aaBl|M 

1  bugles  awoke  him  at  uigLtH,  which  was  un^.  lutu  IMJM 

i«aaurod  that  tho  streets  would  be  well  8wc[  laai^^H 

vailed;  and  when  some  c»fo  enthusiasts  daii^.^..  -  '"'l^^l 

of  a  general  righting  uf  hoinan  griovanccB,  M.  '  ji^^H 

that  perhaps  hia  pension  might  bo  doubled.    SotmA  uu  mS/^ 
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presents  itself  to  indiTidaals  under  some  snch  form  as  this;  and  M. 
Marion  was  not  the  only  man  by  many  who  fancied  that  two  armies  of 
100,000  men  were  arrayed  against  each  other  that  he  might  draw  2,400 
francs  a  year  instead  of  1,200. 

So  on  the  morning  of  April  28,  having  qnaked  in  his  bed  all  night 
throngh  the  horrible  din  of  artillery,  M.  Marron  stood  at  the  Yangirard 
gate,  mopping  his  brow  with  his  check,  handkerchief,  and  uttering  audible 
comments  as  the  routed  soldiery  hurried  by  him.  After  his  wont,  he  talka- 
tirely  apostrophised  the  person  nearest  him — a  vinous  citizen,  in  a  soiled 
htpi  and  uniform,  who  had  evidently  taken  no  part  in  the  fighting,  but 
tras  now  leaning  against  a  post,  smoking  a.  short  pipe,  and  watching  the 
runaway  procession  with  a  sneer. 

"The  cannonading  this  night  was  the  fiercest  I  have  heard,"  said 
M.  Marron,  affably,  to  this  person.  "  I  counted  thirty-three  discharges 
in  one  minute,  and  neither  my  daughter  nor  I  nor  our  servant  could 
obtun  a  wbk  of  sleep,  could  we,  Agathe  ?  "  . 

Mdlle.  Agathe  made  a  little  pout,  because  of  the  tobocco-smoka  which 
the  dusky  citizen  was  blowing  near  her  pretty  face,  and,  without  replying, 
ahe  nestled  close  to  her  father. 

"  No,  not  a  wink  of  sleep,"  continued  M.  Marron,  restoring  his  check 
Juwdkerchief  to  his  tail-pocket.  "  At  three  o'clock  this  morning  Aglae — 
tbat  is,  our  servant — observed  that  there  had  been  enough  powder  wasted 
to  keep  a  hundred  families  comfortably  for  a  year,  and  to  buiy  a  hundred 
others  in  a  first-class  style.    That's  what  Aglae  said." 

"Yet  it  wasn't  much  of  a  fight,"  hiccoughed  the  vinous  citizen, 
sliding  a  mistrustful  glance  on  M.  Marron,  because  of  the  latter 's  gloves, 
and  also  because  of  the  word  "  servant,"  which  rang  ill  in  Bepublican 
ears.  "I  don't  know  what  may  be  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
servants,"  added  he,  with  a  shrug,  "  but  the  people,  who  are  accustomed 
to  do  their  work  for  themselves,  and  to  do  it  well,  will  ask  for  an  account 
of  last  night's  treason,  or  else  I'm  mistaken." 

"Last  night's  treason  I  You  surprise  me,"  exclaimed  M.  Marron, 
mneh  interested.  "  Now,  hearing  all  those  discharges  of  artillery,  I  made 
up  my  mind  those  poor  fellows  were  being  led  to  certain  glory ;  and  I 
greatly  pitied  them,  though  they  did  rob  me  of  my  night's  rest." 

"  Whenever  the  people  are  beaten,  there  is  treason  at  the  bottom  of 
it,"  declaimed  tha  tipsy  citizen,  sententiously.  "  There  are  men  who  have 
an  interest  in  keeping  the  people  from  being  victorious,  and  it  always 
vill  be  so,  until  true  patriots  elect  proper  chiefs ;  but " — he  broke  off, 
as  if  modesty  prevented  him  from  saying  what  were  the  kind  of  men  who 
should  lead  true  patriots — "  but  I  know  what  I  think,  and  that's 
enough." 

M.  Matron  would  have  much  liked  to  prolong  a  conversation  so 
instmetiTe,  but  .^;athe,  who  was  not  prepossessed  in  the  citizen's  favour, 
tagged  gently,  at  her  father's  arm,  and  tried  to  draw  him  away.  Perhaps 
M.  Mainm  mi^t  bare  resisted  the  tngt  but  Agathe  suddenly  fgaenlated, 
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"  Oh,  papa,  do  look  at  tLat  poor  youog  miui  t   WluU  lims  ha  d«M  7  Th^ 
will  be  kilUug  him  !  " 

The  poor  yoong  man  in  qaoBtion  vas  a  Fm^eral  Colou^  who  Iu4  jaat 
galloped  throngh  the  gate  on  a  white  horse  reekiog  with  blood  aad  Imb. 
He  wore  a  smart  black  and  scarlet  oniform,  with  gold  epanlets  and  Liee,  i 
red  ulk  sash,  and  varnished  kneo-boote,  and  the  morning  ma  linlim «■ 
all  this  finery  made  it  glitter  with  theatrical  effect.  The  jocmf  nna, 
however,  wu  wildly  excited,  and  he  tinly  seemed  in  danger  of  bis  lil«,  fixr, 
in  dashing  over  the  moat  bridge,  ho  Lad  shonted  to  Iba  fogUivos  «k« 
were  obstiucling  Lim,  "  Oat  of  the  way,  pack  of  cowards!  Too  bm^ 
faster  than  that  when  the  enemy  were  opposite  yoa  t  " 

"  Cowards  1 "  yelled  a  few  insurgents,  turning  round  as  if  whiptxO. 

"  Yes,  cowards,  poltrons  1  hare-footed  braggarts  1 "  sang  oot  the  (  ■ 
and  as  he  imprudently  repeated  his  insults  as  fast  as  Ihitj  coi 
to  his  tongue,   and  endeavoored  to  spur  his   horse   through  au'. 
the  mob,  an  uproar  ensued.    'Women  rushed  up,  brandishing  their  ftsta; 
insurgent  soldiers,  delighted  to  show  insuboidination  which  could  han 
no  danger  when  they  were  several  dozens  to  one,  clubbed  their  riflss  oad 
gnashed  oaths ;  and  the  small  buys,  still  more  gratified  to  pelt  a  man  witk 
so  much  gold  lace  about  him,  caught  up  handfals  of  mud  and  comm-  '^i-J 
throwing  at  random.     Amidst  all  this  M.  Marrou'slate  interloeuti  : 
have  been  seen  pocketing  his  pipe  with  alacrity  and  hastenis'.' 
fray.     *'  That's  one  of  the  traitors,"  he  mumbled;  "one  v 
substance  of  the  People !     Pull  him  oil'  his  horeo  I  " 

This  feat  was  already  being  attempted.  Several  ronj;h  iiuu  .^  ,. : 
been  laid  on  the  horse's  bridlo,  and  the  animal  was  i/liiugiu.;.  T:.-- 
Colonel  kicked  out  to  right  and  left  of  him,  and,  being  unable  to  )^-r>i ;  - 
his  sword,  plied  his  fist  impartiollj-  on  the  nearest  heads ;  but  a  t-u  '. 
blow  on  the  nostrils  caused  the  horse  to  rear ;  a  doxon  women  and  »/ >! .1  ^  i-i 
thereon  clutched  the  Colonel  by  the  legs,  arms,  and  bell,  drntrpin/  L  -. 
from  the  saddle,  and  he  fell  heavily  to  the  ground,  omidst  a  hulUI  u  !  ■ 
trinmph. 

At  that  moment  he  stood  a  good  chance  of  being  trampled  to  <.^..:^. 
but  luckily  the  maddened  plunges  of  his  horse  saved  him,  by  oi>U[;i:<i 
his  molesters  to  looseu  their  hold.  In  niomenturily  r«4rMUuig  thi-y  inirK 
him  time  to  spring  to  his  legs  and  to  draw  his  sword,  which  h«!  whlitki 
round  his  head,  keeping  the  whole  mob  at  bay.  '•  Back,  yon  tU*  hnxll 
One  of  you  lias  stolen  my  watch  !  " 

"It  was  one  you  had  filched  yonrsel/,"  retorted  a  ilcrcn  vnlrrt  wi'.i 
ready  repartee ;  and  the  rest  of  the  mob,  among  whom  tl 
was  loudest  in  his  vociferations,  contbued  to  ehoat,  "  huiuk:   u-.ii 
coward  I  "  but  without  approaching  within  reach  of  xho  awocJ^ 

"Ah,  it's  1  who  am  a  coward,  U  it!  "  eti'l 
who  seemed  more  tlittu  half-delirions  ;  "I — I,  v  .  _  _ 

capture  a  battery,  if  you  had  not  raced  away  liku  dogi  tha  i 
«BOny  opeoed  fire ;  and  they  w«r«  not  a  third  as  DiuavrooA  nc  «•  I 
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rm  a  coward  I  Look  at  this  1 "  and  tearing  open  his  tonic,  ho  exposed  a 
bleeding  gash  on  his  chest.  "  Look  at  that  wound  I  received  fighting  for 
yoa  I  If  there's  one  among  you  who  can  show  anything  like  it,  let  him 
come  forward,  and  he  shall  hare  mj  sword  I " 

The  wound  was  a  mero  scratch,  bnt  the  oratorical  gesture  with  which 
the  young  man  laid  his  hands  on  his  bleeding  flesh  was  fine.  The  mob's 
shouts  subsided  into  half- abashed  growls,  and  the  impressiTeness  of  the 
acene  was  heightened  when  the  young  man,  who  had  been  hurt  by  the  £ei1I 
from  his  horse,  and  was,  besides,  faint  from  loss  of  blood  and  excitement, 
clasped  a  hand  to  his  forehead,  staggered,  and  dropped  swooning.  The 
crowd  quickly  circled  round  him ;  some  women  knelt  over  his  prostrate 
form,  and  it  was  soon  seen  that  these  good  Samaritans  were  relieving  him 
of  his  golden  epaulets,  his  silk  scarf  and  sword,  and  even  of  his  varnished 
boots,  under  pretext  that  this  would  help  to  revive  him.  One  of  them 
then  declared  that  the  tunic  should  be  removed  too.  Three  or  four  others 
sBsisted  her  in  the  friendly  job,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  the  Colonel  had 
been  stripped  of  everything  but  his  shirt  and  his  buckskin  breeches.  His 
■oeeourers  then  vanished,  taking  away  his  spoils  and  his  horse,  and  a  score 
or  80  of  bystanders  were  all  that  remained  to  gaze  at  him,  and  advise  that 
water  should  be  got  to  bathe  his  head — though  no  one  volunteered  to 
procure  this  restorative. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  M.  Marron  and  his  daughter  broke  through 
the  ring,  and  Agathe,  pale  and  clasping  her  hands,  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  papa, 
be  will  die  if  he  is  left  there  1     Could  we  not  take  him  to  his  home  ?  " 

"  There's  nothing  to  show  where  he  lives,"  replied  an  onlooker  in  deep 
disgust ;  "  his  breeches-pockets  arc  empty." 

Then  M.  Marron  spoke,  clearing  his  throat :  "  I  will  give  forty  sons 
to  anyone  who  helps  me  to  carry  that  young  man  to  my  residence  in  the 
Bae  de  Fleums." 

II. 

Three  hours  after  this  scene  the  Communist  Colonel  awoko  in  M. 
Uanon's  bedroom.  It  was  a  chamber  furnished  with  faded  yellow  velvet 
of  Utrecht,  the  chairs  being  stiff  and  straight,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
CoDsnlate  and  Empire.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  brass  binding  about 
the  bed  and  the  chest  of  drawers,  on  which  figured,  as  a  centre-piece,  a 
glass  shade  covering  the  bridal  wreath  which  the  late  Mdme.  Marron  had 
worn  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before.  The  bed  and  window 
eurtuns  were  of  red  chintz  bordered  with  yellow  hems ;  and  both  the 
midowB  overlooked  what  had  been  a  stable-yard  when  the  Bne  de 
nemnfl  housed  richer  folk  than  it  does  at  present.  Of  late  years  the  yard 
had  been  ^ven  over  to  a  printing-shop,  established  in  the  old  stables 
ud  oouh*hoase ;  and  it  was  filled  all  day  by  printer's  devils,  who  came 
out  there  to  wet  their  paper  for  printing,  to  dry  ink-rollers,  or  to  break 
vp  type.  At  the  window  farthest  from  the  bed  sat  Agathe  Marron 
■bntlly  woridog. 

VOL.  JM3U—m.  170.  ^. 
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The  wounded  man,  alitor  noiaelostdy  tnnuiiij  luuuii.  ojjviaca  tm  oj<f, 
aud  stared  at  Ler.  She  was  then  seventeen,  and  u-.-.r-i  thst  iiir  ol  »ifp» 
graeo  which  is  never  found  with  snch  8Vi^e«l  piM '  ik 

girls  who  have  been  brought  up  in  entire  igui,. -. _.    lia 

eyes — Ifirge,   hazel  eyes — had  a  deep  wondering  exptesaion,   ui  fati 
theruselvos  on  those  who  spoke  to  her  with  a  quiu:  '  >  ffu»,  oud- 

picioos  of  deceit.     Her  chesnut  hair,  to  which  u  >  .  ok«  ««•  U- 

tachod,  was  plainly  combed  down  in  bands,  such  u  oiui  &Ma  m  th«  pnali 
of  twenty  years  ago  ;  and  she  had  on  a  black  merino  dress,  vrith  iMii  vhili 
collar  aud  cuffij.  While  working  Hhe  lifted  her  eyes  now  aad  then  toanli 
the  bed,  and  in  so  doing,  a  few  moments  after  the  pati<itiL  had  btfimli 
scrutinize  her,  perceived  that  he  had  become  conscions.  Tbea  he  hai  m 
opportunity  of  hearing  her  voice,  which  was  ioft  uud  innocent  aa  k  chtfn 
"  You  are  awake,  sir  ?  "  said  she,  rising  and  approa«biiig  Um  b«L 
"  Yes,  but  where  am  I  ?  "  asked  the  Colonel,  propping  himself  in& 
astonishment  on  one  elbow,  without  cuusing  to  stare  at  Ler. 

"  You  are  in  the  lodgings  of  Monsieur  Marroo,"  aaswand  a^ptar, 
reddening  a  little  at  the  intentness  of  his  gaze.  '!  Yoa  ware  braoi^  ■ 
wounded,  but  the  doctor  says  you  are  not  iojurvd,  and  will  Im  ahia  W 
move  to-morrow,  if  you  lie  quiet  to-day." 

"Ah,  yes,  I  think  I  remember.    There  was  a  bottle,  «m  tLere  sdt  f " 
And  the  insurgent  passed  an  apprehensive  hand  oror  bis  linila. 
not  feel  hurt — perhaps  I  could  get  up  now  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sir,  not  to  day !  "  pleaded  Agathe.  "  You  spoke  wbco  joa  mm 
brought  here,  but  your  mind  was  wandering  ;  and  th/o  doetor  Auam  M 
you  must  rest  till  to-morrow.     I  will  call  my  falher." 

M.  Murrun,  however,  having  heard  voices,  •  :  tba.; 

room,  for  he  was  on  very  tenter-hooks  to  ascn :_. _..,  _..4  qi 

of  his  guest.     On  his  heels  followed  a  tall,  sonr-visaged  servant,  tk» 
to  whom  M.  Marron  had  alluded  at  the  Yau' '      '  She  had 

over  the  ex-clerk's  household  before  Agnlh^  u,  and  was 

those  valuable  persons  whose  devotion  is  good  to  read  of  in  beok<,  M 
a  trifle  less  pleasant  in  real  lif«.  It  was  she  who  first  spak«  bj  agbi 
shrilly — 

"  There's  no  need  to  make  any  fusx,  mum'cclJc,  The  doeldr  mid 
Monsieur's  MOund  was  nothing,  but  that  he  wautrd  i)xtt«t,  and  qaiU  ht 
must  hare.  Besides,  he's  unablo  to  go  borne,  for  lia  bos  no  coat  at 
boots,  aud  a  man  can't  walk  out  without  theiii 

*'  WTiat  has  become   of  my  cout  unl  L  :tK 

silting  up  and  glancing  about  bim  with  somcwhai  of  aaxi<^. 
watch,  too,  and  a  pockclbool;  •  ""■'  ^'^cn  there  wai  my 
boon  seen  to  ?  " 

"  The  people  at 
answered  Agatbc,  wii 

bare  known  your  nnmp,  and  tbat  jon  may  i 
borne." 
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The  Colonel  gave  a  iarae  French  shnig :  "  I  think  there  is  little  danger 
of  that,  mademoiselle,"  rejoined  he  \?ith  a  slightly  bitter  smile.  "  How- 
ever, the  loss  is  not  great — ^there  are  more  where  those  things  came 
from."  . 

"  Be  assured,  sir,  that  mj  whole  wardrobe  is  at  your  disposal," 
interpoaed  M.  Marron,  obseqoionsly,  and  evidently  impressed  by  the  cool 
WSJ  in  which  his  gaest  treated  the  purloining  of  his  property.  "  If  it  be 
not  inSscreet,  might  I  inquire  the  name  of  the  distinguished  officer  whom 
I  haTe  the  honour  to  house  ?  " 

"  ICy  name  is  Victor  de  Helot,  Colonel  of  the  200th  Legion,  and  I 
lodge  at  the  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,"  answered  the  patient, 
uttering  his  name  and  title  not  uncomplacently.  "  If  yon  send  to  the 
palaoe,  an  orderly  will  come  up  and  bring  mo  another  uniform  and  things." 

**.  We'll  send  when  you're  fit  to  siir,  not  before,"  replied  old  Aglae, 
sharj^y.  "  We  had  enough  waking  last  night,  and  are  not  going  to  have 
a  lot  of  soldiers  making  free  with  our  rooms  this  evening — that  is,"  added 
she,  half-relenting,  "  unless  you've  a  wife  or  mother,  who  is  likely  to  be 
aoziooB  at  not  hearing  from  you  ?  " 

Was  it  the  play  of  the  sunlight  through  the  window-blinds  that  made 
it  seam  as  if  Agathe  Marron  changed  colour  while  she  waited  for  the 
wonnded  man  to  answer  Aglae's  question  ?  Her  face  was  partly  tamed  away 
from  the  bed,  and  her  hands  appeared  to  sort  the  reels  in  her  workbox. 

"  I  have  no  wife  or  mother,"  replied  the  insurgent,  in  a  careless  voice. 

Again  the  sunlight  seemed  to  come  into  play,  and  Agathe  turned  her 
&ee  wholly  away.  At  the  same  time  tbe  wounded  man  sank  back  on  his 
pillow,  while  M.  Marron  installed  himself  at  his  bedside. 

m. 

lector  de  Fiebt  passed  a  quiet  night  under  M.  Marron's  roof,  and  in 
the  moising  the  doctor  declared  him  able  to  move.  But  somehow  the 
patient  dissented  from  this  opinion,  and  begged  for  another  day  and 
night's  rest.  He  had  spent  the  previous  afternoon  in  conversation  with 
M.  Marron,  and  in  frequent  glances  towards  the  window,  where  Agathe  sat 
with  her  head  placidly  bent  over  work ;  and  at  dinner-time  the  table  had 
been  diawn  near  his  bedside,  so  that — by  his  particular  request — his  host 
and  Agathe  might  dine  with  bim.  Aglae  suggested,  with  her  customary 
tartnen,  that  it  was  all  this  chatting  that  had  retarded  the  patient's  cure  ; 
bat  he  protested,  alleging  that  he  felt  almost  well,  only  that  he  longed  for 
H  few  more  hours  of  the  domestic  peace  from  which  he  had  been  so  many 
months  severed. 

IL.MaiTon  concurred  in  the  prudence  of  his  guest's  resolve,  and  was 
prond  of  it,  though  the  prolonged  stay  would  oblige  him  to  sleep  a 
■eeoiiil  night  on  a  sofa-bed.  But  in  succouring  the  Communist  chief  the 
eK*eltek  had  not  obeyed  the  dictates  solely  of  charity.  He  had  rapidly 
rwflnsWrl  tint  if  there  ever  was  a  chance  of  getting  his  pension  increased 
it  mmUfmtdj  be  enhaneed  by  secoring  the  fiiendship  of  one  of  tha  0»s>.- 
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munist  leaders ;  and  in  addition  to  this  he  hoped  he  shonld  be  lUe  (e 
worm  oat  of  his  gaest  what  the  prospects  of  the  iDsarreettoo  ikfiaiUit 
were.  The  longer  the  Colonel  remained  with  him  the  greater  waaU  b«  tb* 
latter's  indebtedness,  and  the  greater,  too,  in  all  probability,  hia  tflodaujlt 
be  commnnicatire. 

So  M.  Marron  sent  ont  Aglao  to  parcba:se  soma  diunltes  for  bmkfial; 
and  when  the  doctor's  visit  was  over  the  Colonel  got  up,  \\  '  Liaistf  k 

M.  Marron's  simlli-cashmcro  dressing-gown,  and  camo  t>-  >]iMria{- 

room,  which  was  fornishod  in  bine  Utrecht  velvet,  faded  liko  thai  of  Am 
bedroom,  and  ornamented  with  an  alabaster  clock  and  chimnej-TMn 
filled  with  old  paper  roses.  On  the  walls  were  two  portraits  in  nil  ol  IL 
Marron  in  his  youth  and  of  Mdme.  Marron,  with  corkscrew  ringI«faL  II 
was  an  honest  sort  of  room  in  its  cheap  fiaerj ;  and  that  old  Agloe  pojaenJ 
great  respect  for  it  was  shown  by  her  never  entering  without  dniii^ 
something — a  rather  superfluous  precaution,  for  she  bestowed  an  faoat'i 
uninterrupted  labour  on  it  every  morniug,  till  tho  mahogany  bods  of  tti 
chairs  and  the  polished  oak  floor  glistened  like  mirrors. 

In  this  room,  then,  Victor  de  Fielot  sat  all  day,  except  mt  repAst-tiiae, 
watching  Agatbe  work,  and  listening  absently  to  the  ceaselem  babble  tiat 
flowed  from  M.  MaiTon.  Throughout  the  morning  and  aflcraooo  lb 
rumble  of  artillory-carriages  resounded  in  the  street  below,  with  tnunpiag 
of  infantry  and  peals  of  those  eternal  bngles,  for  troops  were  being  miiw^ 
at  the  Yaugirai'd  gate,  and  there  was  talk  of  a  general  sortie.  AO  i^ 
stimulated  tho  talkative  verve  of  M.  Marron  to  tho  utmost ;  and  then  then 
was  his  neighbour  the  printer  downstairs,  who  stmck  off  two  Commauiit 
newspapers,  so  that  M.  Marron  obtained  earlier  copies  than  tho  rest  of  th* 
world,  and  was  enabled  to  supply  his  guest  with  the  freshest  news.  B* 
told  him  how  the  Commune  bad  decreed  the  arrest  of  General  Cloaeitt  ia 
connection  with  the  afiair  of  the  28tb  ;  and  how,  ou  the  otb«r  hand,  K. 
Rochefort's  Mot  d'Ordre  was  celebrating  tliat  aJSair  as  a  hrilliani  rittary. 
He  read  tho  decree  dividing  Paris  into  two  rr'''^"    ''■'"'■  indertb 

command  of  a  pair  of  Poles,  Dombrowski  and  ..  .leraport 

of  the  sitting  uf  tho  Commune,  at  which  a  member  had  moTed  tbtt  <iiB- 
mary  execution  of  all  nuns,  priests,  and  hostages.  Th«r«  was  farther  a 
decree  appointing  "  General  "  Eudes  Cbaneellor  of  Uut  LcK>on  of  Hoooar, 
and  a  paragraph  relating  how,  a  few  hours  after  his  ■       '  1iM 

character  bod  been  picked  up  drunk  in  tho  Ituo    :  ifl 

two  aides-de-camp.  ■ 

M.  Marron  read  tho  decree  aloud,  but  i^ 

naturally  sedulous  to  cay  nothing  that  ni.  -^ 

the  insurgent  oiGcor.     To  this  end  he  from  tint  JfUff 

over  his  tongue,  approved  by  a  simper  but  i  n". ;.-« 

— and  very  rough  criticisms  they  were,  only  II 

very  roughneM  might  bo  a  trap — which  tbo  C'  IM 

aonu  of  the  Commaniat  eolobriticc;  and  ht  buij  ^I 

that  cros8-griun«d  Aglao,  who  wua  by  do  aaeans  partial  to  aoeial  n^gV7» 
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iion,  Bhotild  speak  out  her  thonghts  with  more  truth  than  caution.  It  bo 
ehano«J  that  Aglae  did  speak  out  her  thonghts,  and  no  later  than  daring 
breakfast ;  fur  as  the  party  were  taking  their  scats  at  the  table,  which 
was  docked  %vith  a  show  of  pink  radishes,  pats  of  swinuning  bntter, 
nlrcry  sardines,  and  golden.crusted  rolls,  she  remarked — 

"  Monsieur  le  Colonel  will  find  the  rolls  new ;  and  it's  a  mercy,  for  we're 
had  to  put  off  our  breakfast-hour  because  of  that  Tomfool's  edict  about 
night- baking. •  If  monsieur  has  any  inflnence  over  our  governors  he  will 
do  well  to  tell  them  not  to  behave  like  children." 

"  The  edict  was  an  absurd  one,  but  I  have  not  influence  enough  over 
the  Commune  to  prevent  their  doing  absurdities, "  laughed  the  Colonel, 
good-naturedly. 

"  Perhaps,  though,  you've  power  enough  to  prevent  them  turning  our 
chorchos  bto  pig-styes,  "continued  Aglae,  with  intrepidity.  "If  I  were  b 
eolouel,  wilh  soldiers  under  mo,  I  wouldn't  stand  such  things.  There's 
that  Church  of  St.  Eustache,  which  has  become  a  club  where  a  woman 
called  Louise  Michel  preaches  blasphemy  and  vice,  so  that  I  marvel  she 
doesn't  fenr  the  fire  of  heaven  will  fall  and  bum  her  witch's  tongue  out  1  " 

"Hush,  Aglae  ;  go  and  see  to  the  steaks,"  stammered  M.  Marron,  in 

t  alarm.  "  Colonel,  lot  me  help  you  to  some  of  this  omelette ;  my 
;hter,  Agathe,  beat  up  the  eggs  for  it  herself." 

"  The  steaks  shan't  prevent  my  saying  what  I  think  is  right,"  grumbled 
A^ae,  making  a  clatter  with  some  plates  as  she  moved  towards  the  door, 
and  disregarding  the  beseeching  glances  which  Agathe  was  throwing  at  her. 
"  Who'd  ever  have  thought  I  should  have  lived  to  see  poor  priests  hunted 
about  like  vermin,  and  Mademoiselle  Agathe  there  kept  from  going  to 
cborch,  because  a  parcel  of  good-for-noughts  don't  believe  in  the  God  who 
made  them  ?" 

"  I  am  very  sorry  that  the  churches  have  been  interfered  with,"  said 
the  Colonel,  gently,  to  M.  Marron,  when  Aglae  had  disappeared  ;  "  but  there 
are  many  other  acts  of  the  Commune  which  I  disapprove,  and  I  only  hope 
things  will  come  back  to  their  old  condition  after  the  civil  war." 

It  seemed  a  wonder  that  this  insurgent  should  submit  so  peaceably  to 
attacks  on  the  cause  for  which  he  bad  been  risking  his  life  ;  but  as  the 
honn  wore  on  he  appeared  to  be  as  anxious  to  ingratiate  himself  with  M. 
Marron  as  his  host  was  to  get  into  his  own  good  books.  The  two  passed 
the  day  in  mntual  attempts  to  dole  out  honey  to  each  other.  M.  Marron 
soon  noticed,  however,  that  all  allusions,  even  flattering,  to  the  Commune 
were  growing  distasteful  to  his  guest.  The  Colonel  vouchsafed  no  explana- 
tion as  to  why  he  had  joined  the  insurrection,  nor  what  he  had  hoped  of  it, 
nor  did  ho  say  what  he  had  been  before  the  war,  nor  who  were  his  friends. 
Only  once,  when  Agathe  remarked  innocently  that  she  liked  the  sight  of 
a  Kgimunt  drawn  up  on  parade,  the  insurgent's  eyes  kindled,  and  he 

*  The  03niniano  luul  prohibited  night-baking,  in  the  interest  of  the  journeymen 
halun,  who  had  memorialised  agaiDSt  "a  practice  prejadicial  to  health  and  domestic 
ttspptecaa"    P«opl«  who  breakfatted  earlr  under  the  Oimmune  ate  atale  bread. 
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offered  to  exhibit  himself  to  her  riding  at  the  heai  of  liis  le{^  in  ^^ 
courtyard  of  the  Carrousel.  But  this  flash  of  ranity  Lad  no  soqaul ;  it^t 
for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  the  Colonel  conversed  with  Agathd  iIn^I 
her  own  occupations,  little  jojs,  and  small  worries.  It  reqiilrcfl  nn  ot&tt^M 
power  of  homely  fascination  to  make  a  well-bred  yoiin^  Freoeh  ^  ^1 
course  about  herself;  but  presumably   Victor  de  V  '<:sea8ed  Ikf 

fascination,  for  Agathe  gradually  was  led  to  prattle  ii:  u>  hha  aboyt 

her  Echool-daye,  the  death  of  her  mother,  her  efforts  to  leara  houaekeepfaig, 
and  the  Sunday  excursions  on  which  she  was  accustomed  to  go  wiUi  i^m 
father  during  summer-time  in  the  environs  of  Paris.     I-'rom  U\in  coDTtnH 
tion,  to  which  the  Colonel  hstcned  with  all  his  cars,  JI.  .-.-«•  not 

excluded,  for,  whatever  were  the  topic,  he  found  means  c  ^ :^  oad 

a  luminous  observation  ;  but  by-and-by  things  took  a  tnrtt  which  lefi  bin 
out,  and  the  young  people  enjoyed  each  other's  S'    '  'iitlin. 

It  came  about  by  Victor  asking  A^'athe  whether  she  «  u  ■OBiit' 

thing.     There  was  an  old  piano  in  the  drawing-room  ;  and  afier  diDDiri 

when  the  two  men  had  smoked  a  cigarette  near  the  rr '~^ow,  |fc» 

curtains  were  drawn,  the  lamp  was  lighted,  and  Victor  :  .  Agntta 

that  he  had  elicited  from  her  that  she  cool'l  sing. 

She  had  become  pretty  intimate  with  him  by  this  time,  and  perenTiif 
him  to  be  so  gentle  and  appreciative,  was  beginning,  witbthn 
coquetry  of  her  sex  and  nation,  to  assert  her  ascendency  over  him. 
"  I  know  no  battle-songs.  Colonel,"  said  she,  archly.  i 

"  I  do  not  want  a  battle-song,"  he  replied,  as  a  gloomy  loolc  flitid 
quickly  over  his  face.  The  distant  booming  of  cannon  bad  bfieu  ^niTW* 
all  day,  and  one  could  not  hearken  a  moment  without  reoolIeetiDg  ike 
sinister  struggle  that  was  raging  outeiJe.    "  Not  a  ba* '  '^pnla! 

almost  plaintively;  "  sing  me  something  about  fi^  Mniiajf 

of  birds,  peasant  villages,  and — church  bells." 

"  Church  bells  1  "  she  echoed,  bending  a  r  ' 
but  it  was  with  a  softened  manner  that  she  \m 
her  fingers  over  the  keys.  Quietly  and  with  religious  feeling  aha  prelaU 
a  pastoral  by  an  imitation  of  those  simple  steeple  chime-  -i-;'  rttmoM 
men  to  thank  the  Author  of  all  good  gifts,  and  to  pray  I  :,■  liwii 

brotherhood  with  one  another. 

Now,  music  had  the  property  of  ialliog  M.  Marroo  ialo  •  »oollnBg 
sleep,  so  that  when  it  became  a  question  of  piano  bo  rotind  into  a  daik 
corner  and  spread  a  iw  '  '    '  "  '    '     ■.« 

going  to  listen  attentr.  -«d 

his  eyes,  and  ut  the  second  he  nodded.  Hoon  a  boimi  ciC  ciuiaoa  toad* 
than  usual  roused  him  wiO  •  •'■■•'  :  but  remembering  *'  -*  '  ■'  -  HtJ 
under  a  ivy/Hic  of  i»ocial  r<  i,  ho  dozed  uff  afn:  .ad 

a  few  dcronds  Inter  w: 

How  long  he   situ;:  _  i^ 

was  bashed.    The  piano  liad  long  ceased  phjing,  a  i  i^ 

Agatha  woro.ccatcd  at  Uui  tabl*  cooTaning  olioMt  in  whtr^jurj  uiiU  um* 
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ing  aV*r  Ibe  letrcB  of  nn  album.  They  'n-ere  nestled  close  togetUer,  and 
the  khade  of  the  1         "  ''lit  over  tliera  framed  both  their  heads 

in  ftO  anrcola  of  i  -  fair,  bLo  dark.     His  hair  and  slight 

mouelacbo  voro  of  blonde  colour,  his  eyes  blao,  and  his  pink  complexion 
had  iincs  of  roekless  daring  Blrungely  blenckd  with  the  characteristics  of 
a  weak  dreamy  nature.  She,  in  her  innoceut  viracity,  had  all  the 
streDglh  of  svcot  goodness,  and,  side  by^atd0,  they  undoubtedly  made  a 
eamielj  pictorp.  >-  • 

The  olbam  which  they  were  examining,  with  long  pauses  for  talk 
between  each  page,  wixs  full  of  dried  fiofirers  which  Agnthe  had  collected 
vhilo  botanising  in  her  siunmer  excarsians.  She  explained  when  and  where 
she  had  cnllcd  each  flower  ;  and  when  M.  Marron  awoke  she  was  so  much 
eogruaiiiAd  in  a  narratire  about  soiAo  fargetisae-nots,  that  neither  she  nor 
Yiet/ir  noticed  JI.  Marron  sit  up  and  rob  hia  eyes,  yawning.  "  They  are 
rv  iiiclih  I  picked  up  in  the  park  of  St.  Cloud  before  that  cruel 

-  Agftthc,  with  a  little  sigb^ 

"  And  do  you  know  what  the  emblem  means  ?  "  asked  Victor,  lowering 

tid  essaying  to  take  her  hand,     "  Will  you  allow  me  to  keep 

.  mbranoe  of  yon  ?  "  abided  he  ;  and  murmuring  this,  he  with  his 

xparu  liand  unfastened  one  of  the  bttlo  .flowers  and  carrie<I  it  to  his  lips. 

At  this  moment  Agntbo;  glancing' towards  hor  father,  perceived  that 

had  been  n  somnolent  witness  of- tho  scene.     It  was  a  very  harmless 

soenQ,  but  it  wan  also  the  fu'st  such  in  her  life.    Bho  rose,  blushing  like  a 

etrnation,  and  faltered  oat,   "  Papa,  Monsieur  le  Colonel  would  probably 

lilu'somo  tea — I  will  see  to  it ;  "  rand  hereon  fled  from  the  room. 

— 'lo  Colonel  had  another  good  night's  rest;  and  there  is  no 

ha^  lie  might  not  have  in^-ited  himself  to  remain  a  third  day, 

t»  M.  Marron's  guest,  had  not  circumstances  occurred  which  made  a 
fbrtber  stay  impossible.  Ab  soon  as  the  Colonel  was  np  on  this  second 
aiortiicg,  M.  MeiTon  knocked  at  the  door  and  bustled  in,  flourishing  a 
nvWtipaper.  "  There  are  iu<|uij-ie8  about  you  here,  Colonel — two  inquiries 
— e«o."     And  h<i  pointed  iirit  to  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  The  persoos  who  rescued.  Colonel  Victor  de  Fielot  at  the  Vangirard 

C~     aa'  '    '  Hijgted  kludly  to  communicate  the  address  where 

Ik  >  itoyenno  Loontino  Fovard,  Palace  of  the  Legion 

of  Honour,  as  the  Culonel's  friends  are  anxious  about  him.  A  reward 
HlU  be  given  to  anyone  who  shall  hnng  news  of  the  Colonel's  where- 
pMats ;  or,  if  the  information  bo  eeut  by  letter,  the  writer  need  not  pay 
the  poctngo." 

Till'  (ilbcr  notice  wae  from  an  official  source : — 

>ra  of  any  ambulance  in  which  the  Citizen  de  Fielot,  Colonel 
I-:  '  ivo  been  conveyed  are  requested   to  make 

Vi  Ucr  the  said  Citizen  be  alive  or  dead — this 

wttit  anew  that  the  20tHh  Legion  may  elect  a  successor,  should  he  be 
doc«asMl." 

Vic'.or  de  Fielol  read  the  first  paragraph  with  a  frown  mS  an  impatient 
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shrng,  bat  at  tho  socood  he  declared  he  mnst  go,  and  asked  vhethtr  t 
commiBgioiinaire  conld  bo  fetohod,  that  he  might  seed  bim  to  the  FalaM 
vith  a  note.  There  were  no  oommissionn&ires  ondor  the  Coomume,  bat, 
like  many  other  institationa  that  are  supposed  to  Tanlsh  after  reroinlioin, 
the  thing  remained  thoogb  the  title  was  extinct,  and  an  indtpeodol 
citizen  was  found  who  for  a  consideration  agreed  to  go  to  the  Qoaj  d'Omj. 
He  was  brought  np  by  Aglae,  and  the  Colonel  remitted  him.  not  oa«  notik 
but  two,  closing  the  door,  however,  so  that  he  might  give  him  inBtmetiaM 
in  private.  This  naturally  aroused  the  curiosity  of  Aglae,  who  fooad  it 
expedient  to  dust  tho  lower  panels  of  tho  door,  laying  her  ear  lIosc  tn  lie 
keyhole,  and  so  overheard  the  Communist  officer  say — 

"  You  will  give  the  first  of  these  not^js  to  my  orderly,  ^ 
to  drive  up  bore  at  once  in  a  cab,  and  alone,  with  my  b«st  onit.^ :  „ . 
and  boots.    This  second  note  yon  will  give  to  the  Citoycnne  For- 
self;  and  mind  you  impress  upon  her  that  she  is  not  to  come  np  Lci>.-,  m, 
I  am  in  a  private  house.     Bay  I  shall  join  her  immediately  on  leaving 
this.     My  orderly  will  give  yon  twenty  francs.     See  that  you  ezecate  tkii 
commission  without  blundering." 

The  independent  citizen  went,  but  when  he  was  gone  Victor  de  FiaM 
appeared  to  be  fiJgetty.  His  dreamy  languor  of  the  previous  eveoing  had 
given  place  to  nervous  energy,  as  if  the  fear  of  losing  his  poit  had 
whipped  bis  blood.  Wrapped  once  more  in  M.  Marron's  dressing-gown,  be 
passed  into  the  drawing-room,  politely  saluting  Agathe,  and  paced  abMi 
rather  feverishly  from  the  heartlmig  to  the  window,  whilst  his  boat  I*- 
tailed  to  him  the  morning's  news — the  apprehension  of  Clnstiret,  Uie  |ai| 
sortie,  with  conflicting  accounts  as  to  its  bebg  a  defeat  and  a  vtctaij— 
and  a  stormy  sitting  of  the  Commune,  owing  to  an  obsooro  wKirW 
named  Puget  having  offered  his  resignation,  which  his  coUeagnM  tttmti 
to  accept,  on  the  ground,  as  usual,  that  he  most  be  a  traitor.  Tho  OolaMl 
listened  with  a  show  of  interest,  and  did  not  try  to  change  tho  mmMi.  m 
he  had  done  the  day  before ;  on  tho  contrary,  when  M.  Mamm  kal 
gabbled  out  all  he  knew  the  Colonel  much  gratified  him  by  tnq^iirin 
whether  a  certain  newspaper  which  he  mentioncil  conM  be  porehaaad  ia 
that  quarter.  Perhaps  he  foresaw  that  M.  Marrou  would  obliginglj  nA 
out  to  buy  it  himself,  and  that  bo  should  then  be  left  (or  a  littl*  whill 
alone  with  Agathe. 

They  were  left  alone,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  an  ombanaoB^ 
silence  prevailed.  Agathe  was  not  tho  same  as  she  had  ba«n  two  (kjv 
ago — it  takes  so  little  time  to  turn  the  ourront  of  a  girl's  Efc  '  '■'^  --« 
an  air  of  happiness  mingled  with  anxiety;  her  cyos  w<r»  bri,  ff 

features  W(to  a  little  pale,  and  hor  manners  we»  nVttrod, 
that  the  Colonel  was  going  away,  but  she  had  not  ireen  tlm 
which  snmmoned  him,  for  Victor  had  pocketed  the  papar 
after  reading  its  oonlents,  and  M.  Marron  h-i' 
fnim  allndiug  in  her  presouoo   to  the  Citoyeci. 
break  tUo  ftileflco,  Victor  now  repeated  thai  be  irat  ft»a^  b*e 
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wanted  in  h!s  regiment.  He  said  nothing  abont  other  people  wanting  him  ; 
and  it  mast  hare  been  still  fresh  in^gathe's  mind  how  he  had  declared  two 
days  before  that  ho  had  no  wife  or  mother.  And  yet,  with  that  feminine 
slyness,  the  first  dispky  of  which  must  always  bo  noted  as  a  significant 
symptom  in  young  girls,  Agathe  remarked,  "  Your  friends  will  bo  very 
glad  to  see  yon." 

"  I  have  no  friends,"  answered  the  Colonel,  monmfnlly. 

"  No  friends  ? "  echoed  Agathe,  with  compassion,  bat  also  with  a 
gleam  in  her  eyes  that  belied  the  tone  of  her  voice. 

"  No  friends  that  I  care  for,"  replied  the  Communist,  in  a  forlorn  way  ; 
"  but,  oh  I  Mademoiselle  Agathe,  I  have  been  so  happy  here  these  two  days  I 
It  was  like  a  glimpse  of  my  childhood,  when  I  had  a  home  and  a  mother, 
and  never  guessed  I  should  be  drawing  the  sword  against  my  own  country- 
men. If  I  live  will  you  allow  me  to  coU  again  at  times,  when  there  are 
no  battles — when  the  war  is  over  ?  " 

"  My  father  will  always  be  pleased  to  see  yon,  I  am  sure,"  murmured 
Agathe  ;  and,  with  downcast  eyes,  sho  added,  "But  why  talk  uf  battles  ? 
Must  you  always  fight  in  them  ?  " 

*'  Well,  wo  are  in  the  midst  of  a  struggle  which  must  end  soon,  one 
way  or  the  other ;  and  those  who  are  beaten  will  have  to  pay  a  heavy 
reckoning,"  answered  the  Communist,  with  sombre  agitation.  "  But,  made- 
moiselle, promise  me  this  " — and  he  looked  very  besoechingly  into  her  face 
as  he  held  out  a  hand  to  her — "  you  may  hear  many  things  abont  me — 
do  not  believe  them  all.  Remember  that  we  often  yield  to  temptations 
which  would  not  have  got  the  better  of  us  could  we  have  been  stopped  in 
time  by  a  loving  baud — a  hand  like  yonrs." 

There  were  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  said  this,  and  her  own  face  was 
blanched  of  all  its  colour ;  but  she  had  no  time  to  answer,  for  a  cab 
trundled  up  to  the  entrance  below  and  some  steps  were  heard  on  the 
staircase.  When  the  door  opened  M.  Marron  marched  in,  followed  by  a 
red-nosed  Communist  soldier,  laden  with  a  valise,  a  sword,  and  a  pair  of 
booia  with  gilt  spurs. 

"  Here  is  the  newspaper  you  wanted.  Colonel,  and  here  is  your 
orderly,"  pompously  shouted  M.  Marron.  "  The  brave  fellow  rode  up  just 
as  1  arrived,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  afraid  you  were  dead." 

The  Colonel  cast  a  quick  startled  glance  over  the  shoulder  of  the  brave 
fallow  to  see  that  there  was  nobody  behind  him,  and,  perceiving  that  he 
was  alone,  appeared  relieved.  But  his  satisfaction  was  shortlived,  for 
almost  immediately  a  boll  tinkled  ;  and  on  Aglae  going  to  answer  the  call, 
a  handsome,  over-dressed  woman  flustered  by,  entered  the  drawing- 
room  without  pausing,  and  flaw  straij^ht  to  Victor,  throwing  her  arms 
round  hia  nock  and  kiseiDg  him  on  both  cheeks  with  extravagant  demon- 
atnUioua  of  joy. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  social  rank  of  this  person.  Frenchwomen 
CAD  nevnr  dreea  wholly  with  bad  taste  ;  but  this  one  had  a  style  of  wearing 
hor  inlkfen  attire  which  proved  her  to  be  not  yet  inured  to  tha  tkSA  cA. 

^1— ^ 
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finely ;  and  lier  manners  had  that  impnlsire  aban'lon  of  the  womm  who 
goes  no  sin  in  anything,  and  has  no  care  to  concerJ  her  impresoons,  good 
or  evil. 

"  Ah!  I've  found  yon  at  last,  my  poor  Victor,"  she  exclaimed,  kiaaias 
him  again  and  again,  and  then  placing  her  hands  on  his  shouldcrv  tai 
pushing  him  back  a  little,  the  better  to  survey  him.  "Well,  yon  eaa 
plume  yourself  on  having  thrown  us  all  into  a  fine  state.  Some  said  yoa 
had  been  killed ;  others  that  yoa  had  decamped,  and  sold  yonrself  (et 
twenty  sous  to  the  Versaillais.  And  then  there  was  that  noodle  whom  yoa 
sent  this  morning,  and  who  told  mo  so  mysteriously  not  to  come  her», 
that  I  instantly  put  on  my  bonnet  and  followed  him — smelling  a  rat.  I 
was  saying  to  myself  all  the  way  that  ho  must  have  been  sent  for  to 
embalm  you  at  least.     But  you  don't  seem  happy  to  see  mo." 

Victor  in  truth  did  not  seem  happy  to  see  her :  his  face  bad  chaagid 
to  a  leaden  bne. 

"  You  ought  not  to  have  come  here,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  trcmblisj 
with  confusion  and  anger,  and  thrusting  her  aside  roughly. 

"What!  I've  no  right  to  come  to  j'on  when  you're  ill  ?  "  ^  i.  ^y.i-n- 
lated,  astonished.  "  WTiy,  who  is  to  nurse  you,  then?"  SLe  i nrn.d 
round  sharply,  noticed  Agathe,  and  stopped  shoit,  sweeping  the  \oiu;.^ 
girl  from  head  to  foot  with  one  of  those  lightning  glances  by  which  wi  oion 
scathe  a  suspected  rival.  "  Ah,  I  see  t  "  she  remarked,  pnckcrioi;  nfi  her 
lips.  "I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  mailcmoisellc,  for  nursing  r 
but  for  the  future,  my  darling,"  and  she  turned  to  Victor  a^  '\x 

will  have  no  other  nurse  but  me.  Now,  come,  and  let  ma  help  yoa  to 
put  on  your  uniform.  Yon  must  make  yonrself  smart,  (or  there  is  a 
spread  this  morning  in  old  Protot's  rooms  at  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  and 
I  have  promised  you  ahall  be  there.  It  seems  somebody  hat  nnearthcd 
twelve  dozens  of  champagne  from  Madame  da  Gi>n;f.!'«  bouse,  and 
there'll  be  some  Johannisberg  from  Thiera's  cellars." 

Victor  hung  his  head,  and  cast  nn  ashamed  look  !  loathe,  mha 

stood  as  if  pL'lrificd,  the  quivering  of  her  lips  alone  i  ■  that  there 

was  life  in  her.    She  remained  motionless  till  the  door  olo«rd 
couple,  and  till  a  peal  of  the  bold  woman's  l.n    ' '  -  --RowDUfu    n  ua 
adjoining  room.     Then  she  stretched  out  her  L.  .>iio  >>»nH,M^  ui 

tottered  to  her  own  chamber  n'ith  fecblu  steps.  Her  ikthsr  ilood  bj  wUk 
month  agape,  feeling  that  something  strange  was  hapj**?''""  »■■'*  ""^ 
undarstanding  what. 

Half  an   hour  afterwards,   when   the   Oommssix'  <  ;;  i 
in  bis  resplendent  uniform,  and  with  the  Ciioreniki  I.  <  i.'..i:. 
bis  arm,  ho  slipped  n  few  gold  piocos  into  Aglao's  palm,  and  abo«.k  bacMb 
with  M.  Marrou,  thanking  him  for  hut  iir,-- ''''--      ''  ^  *- ;  did  net  ssk 
to  take  leave  of  Agathe — and  he  did  well,  :  q  rcaehiaf 

bar  room  bad  faintod  on  th«  floor. 
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IV. 

I  said  that  tno  days  had  sufficed  to  work  a  great  change  in 
be  Marron ;  they  wcro  also  enough  to  Iransform  Victor  Fielot.     Ho 
oaiered  the  ex-clerk's  house  without  havbg  elaborated  any  definite 
flans  as  to  Iho  time  vrhen  he  shoald  throw  away  his  sword  and  moke  oS 
fth  his  money ;  he  left  it  pinbg  to  be  quit  at  once  of  the  larid  atmos- 
in  vhich  he  lived,  and  to  settle  into  peaceful  domestic  life.     The 
lib  is  ho  was  iu  luve  with  Agathe  Marron.     Her  iouocenco  and  beauty 
charmed  him.     Since  first  seeing  her  ho  had  roflooted  very  yearningly 
sweet  his  life  might  become  with  such  a  companion  ;  and  the  tranquil 
steuce  which  he  had  led  for  two  days  in  her  society  had  aroused  all  the 
instincts  of  his  nature,  and  thrilled  those  fibres  which  tie  every 
a's  inmost  heart  to  thoughts  of  home. 

Let  it  be  here  remarked  that  Victor  Fielut  was  not  innately  bad — not 
el  or  Ticious  for  the  lovo  of  the  thing.     Ho  was  one  of  those  men 
society  should  exterminate  without  quarter,  for  they  are  ten  times 
ore    dangerous   than  ordinary  malefactors ;  but  onco  in  possession  of 
Bonoy,  he  might  have  been  trusted  to  use  it  well,  and  to  develop  into  an 
honest  man  in  the   current  sense  of  that  term.      Furthermore,  Fielot 
I  his  ill-gotten  gains  very  easily  with  his  couscienco.     Like  the 
i:   ^  f  Frenchmen,  he  had  no  religious  scruples ;  and  being  cognizant 

of  BO  many  men  in  high  station  who  had  made  money  by  illicit  means* 
and   enjoyed   universal   consideration,    he   thought — and   too   shrewdly, 
— that  all  morality  consists  in  not  being  found  out.     Ho  cveu  flattered 
himself  that  his  money  had  been  much  more  honestly  amassed  than  that 
of  many  financiers  and  politicians  who  had  grown  rich  by  joint-stock 
fiwindlus    or    by   rigging   the   stock-market,    and    here,   again,    he  was 
^nt  wholly  wrong.       His    160,000   francs,  as  he  argued,  had  belonged 
HB._9omcbody   who   was   in   all  probability   now   dead,    and    his    daily 
^■BlBBlements  of  pay   bad   been   freely  surrendered   him  for   servioes 
^raeit'd.     If  ho  could  inetal  himself  in  some  snug  conntry-honse  in 
Bwitzeiland  or  Belgium  with  Agatho,  he  would  never  more  care  to  defrancl 
a  sottl,  and  by  the  honest  use  he  mode  of  his  fortune  he  would  speedily 
^tonc,  in  his  ovn  eyes,  for  tlie  irregular  way  in  which  he  had  acquired  it. 
But  first  he  must  marry  Agathe,  and  how  could  he  do  that  after  the 
Beandal  which  L^ontine  Fovard's  presence  and  behavioar  must  have  caused  '/ 
m      Ihis  was  the  question  he  asked  of  himself,  and  he  racked  his  head 
B[T«r  it  as  he  drove  away  from  the  Rue  de   Flenrns  with  his  mistress, 
■yH|H|   .''  '   '  ^  with   all  the  jealous   intuition    of  women   what  was 
^^^^^giii  >I.     Bbe,  too,  had  not  a  few  good  qualities  underlying 

Her  proSigacy,  fur  certain  forms  uf  vice  which  seem  to  obUterate  evety 
^raoo  of  aelf-reapect  iu   English   women   do   not  operate   in  the  same 
way  among  the  French,     Leontioe  was  very  deeply  attached  to  Victor 
Fialol,  vlut   WAS    bin-    only   lover.     She   would   have  stooped   to    any 
imnuiU  nt  erimu   for  his  sake,   bat  nhe   did   not  like   crime ;  and  «^ 
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cherished  a  secret  hope — which  was  the  dream  and  tho  anxiety  of  aO  her 
hoars — that  -when  the  war  was  over  they  might  both  fly  together,  and  tliat 
a  marriage  might  consecrate  their  onion.  Therefore  her  discoTeiy  Hut 
Tictor  was  in  lore  with  Agathe  filled  her  with  a  sadden  despair  and  a  fury  far 
greater  than  she  dai'ed  outwardly  reveal.  She  sat  beside  her  companidc, 
and  watched  his  knitted  brow,  with  a  sinking  at  the  heart  that  abnoit 
robbed  her  of  strength ;  and  when  abruptly  Victor  tamed  rooad 
upbraided  her  with  passionate  wrath  for  having  soiled  an  honMt 
with  her  presence,  she  quailed.  Bat  she  was  not  a  woman  to  qoail 
nor  to  let  her  chances  of  happiness  be  torn  from  her  withoat  "i^Mwy 
desperate  straggle  to  save  them.  Victor  refused  to  go  at  onoe  to 
breakfast  at  the  Ministry  of  Justice ;  he  told  the  coachman  to  drive  to  fha 
Quay  d'Orsay,  and  when  he  had  reached  the  Pabtee  he  mounted  y*w^gM 
to  his  own  room  and  locked  himself  in.  Leontine,  with  feverad  hnm, 
repaired  to  another  chamber  that  opened  on  the  staircase,  and  «hei>c« 
she  could  follow  all  Victor's  movements  if  he  came  out.  Thera  ake 
watched. 

She  had  not  to  watch  long,  for  Victor  had  taken  his  resolation.  Ha 
was  no  sooner  alone  than  ho  sat  down  to  write  to  Agathe  one  of  tluM 
burning  letters  in  which  a  lover  who  has  sinned  poors  out  his  whol^  tiwl 
in  protestations  of  tenderness  and  entreaties  for  forgiveness.  He  did  not 
pause  to  read  what  he  wrote.  His  pen  flew  straight  over  the  paper ; 
he  filled  sheet  after  sheet  with  assurances  of  the  devotion  bo  would  bastov 
on  Agathe  if  she  would  link  her  fate  to  his,  and  in  so  doing  be  fk^^toKH 
ont  a  fall  plan  fur  his  escape  from  Paris.  At  the  end  of  an  boor  te 
finished  his  letter ;  sealed  it,  then  nnlocked  the  door,  and  rang  the  b«U 
for  his  servant. 

Leontine  saw  this  red-nosed  man  go  in  and  come  cmt,  and  when  ha  «•■ 
passing  the  door  behind  which  she  lurked  she  beokonisd  to  bini  to  ootM  >■- 
The  red-nosed  man  had  no  particular  reason  to  feel  devoted  to  his  mtakntM 
Colonel.  A  piece  of  gold  was  more  than  enough  to  make  him  sonvaM 
the  letter ;  only  he  asked  for  something  else  whifh  ha  might  cany  U 
tho  Rue  de  Fleuras,  in  order  to  be  able  to  givo  latisiJACtoiy  rapliM  if  FioM 
should  question  him  as  to  who  had  received  the  nuaaive.  ^-''-irtiJ 
nodded,  and  appeared  struck  by  an  idea.  A  vindiotiTo  flaah  ikM 
through  her  e3'es,  and  she  at  once  sat  down,  dashing  off  a  note,  wkiek  iH 
«inclosed  in  the  envelope  that  Victor  had  used.  Defore  saalicg  the  MWl 
however,  she  folt  in  her  parse  for  a  bank-note  aod  inserted  it  ia  tfeJ 
envelope.    The  man  then  walked  off  >'  --iUi  hia  sew  paiteM 

There  was  always    wine   in   the  cin  i'i«e  ComauMt  IbH 

80  after  throwing  open  the  window,  to  seo  that  the  mesaaiiger  wia  flfl 
on  his  way  down  the  street,  T>ontine  took  a  bottle  of  dmnp^H 
off  a  shelf,  struck  off  thi;  nrck  with  a  knife,  and  poiir«d  half  tkftCflfl 
tents  into  a  1  ul  beofi  » 

UBUch   water,  u_^      _         ..„ :  >r,    .->>►-• 

MW  aat  to  read  ber  Virtor'a  lore-letter,    i^ht  Ihu  etv:  aj 
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lioar,  poring  over  the  lines  with  eyeballs  aglare  and  limbs  shirering  as  in 

agno.  Twice  she  re-road  the  letter ;  then  with  cheeks  flashed  and  eyes 
ild,  bat  demeanonr  apparently  calmed,  she  ascended  to  Victor's  room  and 
knocked.  It  was  a  noble  room,  which  bad  formerly  been  the  study  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Le^on  of  Honour— a  place  where  many  a  Frenchman 
had  come  in  Imperial  days  to  beg  for  the  magic  red-ribbon.  The 
Colonel  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  mantelshelf  and  smoking. 
He  had  spent  so  much  excitement  in  writing  his  tows  and  prayers 
to  Agathe,  that  now  a  reaction  had  set  in,  and  ho  was  moody.  The 
Bght  of  L^ontine,  however,  aroused  his  smouldering  anger,  and  ho  said 
eoitly,  "  I  shall  not  go  to  that  breakfast  at  Protof  s — and  to-night  I  shall 
change  my  lodging.  I  find  arrears  of  work  here,  and  a  man  cannot 
think  or  write  witli  soldiers  rioting  in  that  courtyard."  Sajring  which  he 
waved  his  hand  towards  the  window,  whence  one  could  descry  a  mob  of 
shabby  soldiers  playing  pitch  and  toss,  and  chaffing  one  another. 

"  Very  well !  "  answered  Leontine,  calmly.  "  I  will  pack  up  our  things 
and  bo  ready." 

•'Yon  need  not  give  yourself  the  trouble — Jean  will  see  to  my  traps, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  you  shonld  move." 

"  Yon  mean,  then,  that  I  am  not  to  go  with  yon  ?  "  she  said,  making 
an  effort  to  contain  herself. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  he  replied,  impatiently.  "  After  what  occurred  this 
morning  the  sooner  we  part  the  better." 

Leontine  rapidly  advanced  towards  him  and  brought  her  face  close 
to  his.  It  was  a  handsome  face,  but  its  expression  was  so  menacing 
that  the  cigar  which  was  on  its  way  to  the  Colonel's  lips  stopped  short, 
and  Fielot  felt  a  sensation  of  passing  cold  in  the  limbs. 

"  Lo«k  here,  Victor,"  muttered  Leontine,  dnrelling  on  each  of  her 

trda  with  trembling  force ;  "you  and  I  never  part  so  long  as  we  both  are 
re.  Crime  has  united  us.  I  have  given  up  my  life  to  yoa — I  love 
yon.  Ask  me  to  grovel  in  the  mud  that  you  may  have  a  meal,  or  to 
fling  myself  on  a  bayonet  that  you  may  escape  a  scratch,  and  I  will 
obey  yon.  But  I  would  sooner  kill  yon  with  my  own  hands,  aye,  or 
have  you  killed  by  others,  than  see  you  the  husband  of  another  woman." 
"  Queer  love  1 "  said  Victor,  with  a  stinging  laugh. 
"  It's  love  according  to  my  own  notions,"  she  answered,  with  a 
reckless  gesture.     "  I  can't  give  you  any  other." 

"  You're  intoxicated  !  "  retorted  Victor,  brutally  pushing  her  back  us 
she  tried  ta  clutch  at  him,  half  for  support,  half  in  supplication. 

"I'm  more  than  that — I  feel  mad,"  sobbed  she,  seizing  his  arms,  and 
this  time  with  such  strength  that  he  could  not  cast  her  off.  "  Don't 
ileff  me,  Victor ;  it  would  be  the  worse  for  both  of  ns.  You  can  only 
Ige  of  the  extent  of  the  harm  I  should  do  yon  by  the  depth  of  my  love 
id  demotion  if  you  let  me  remain  with  you  as  before.  You  will,  won't 
yon,  li^ctor  ?  You  know  bow  meek  and  good  I  have  always  been  with 
Yon  won't  drive  me  away  ?  ' 
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Sho  had  gnnk  to  her  knees,  and  seeing  her  so  wild  nad  ilccpairio^  ha 
thought  it  prudent  to  nppcaso  her,  fur  hn  knew  of  what  acts  uf  voo- 
gconco  women  are  capable  if  pushed  to  IcugthB.  Accordingly,  kfler  » 
moment's  inward  combat,  during  wliich  si:  '  "  '' tuait 

if  sho  feared  to  be  torn  from  him  by  Li      _  ,  vith't 

hollow  laugh,  "  Why,  all  this  is  nouseuae,  Tttiae ;  who  ever  manbl  yuu  I* 
toko  my  words  so  seriously?  That  Uttlc  girl  in  the  Ruo  de  (loimi 
had  money,  which  I  wauled  to  got  from  her,  and  I  was  nagty  with  jw 
for  spoiling  my  game — that's  all." 

Base  as  ho  was,  he  loathed  himself  for  this  falsehood,  whieb  «■! 
a  slime  of  unworthy  motives  on  his  love  for  Agathe ;  bat  ha  woald 
have  loathed  himself  stiU  more  could  he  have  guessed  tlmt  Liii  btkr 
to  Agatho  was  in  Lt'ontino's  pocket,  and  that  she  knew  hid  wonk  «a« 
untraths,  only  intended  to  quiet  her  resentment  until  be  coald  fioitf 
opportunity  for  deserting  her, 

V. 

The  letter  which  the  Commnnist  soldier  took  to  the  Rne  d6  Floors 
in  Colonel  Fielot's  nomo  was  addressed  to  Agatho  hcr?etf,  and  na  a 
this  wise : — 

"  Mademoiselle, — My  husband  finds  himself  a  littlo  unwell  oa  rach- 
ing  home,  but  ho  bogs  me  to  write  and  renew  his  thanks  for  the  Itoipi' 
tality  yon  so  amiably  afforded  him  during  three  days.  As  that  bofl|iitaElT 
probably  put  you  to  some  expense,  ho  directs  me  to  enetoeo  joa  a  buk- 
note  for  a  hundred  francs. 

"  Kcceive  the  assurances  of  my  pcrsoDol  gratitude  and  est««tQ. 

'■  LfoxnxB  PottOT." 

To  say  that  this  iufamon^  letter  rnishcd  all  tljut  had  reii::  > 

sion  in  Agatho's  heart  after  Victor's  departure  is  t.i  »:\y  toi^  Ic  ._  joi 

day  the  poor  child,  who  had  never  endured  or  suspected  evil  %i  tbo  haail 
of  any  living  soul,  was  made  to  fathom  the  wholo  abyss  of  humaa  tai^ 
ness.  Slie  felt  so  stunned  that  sho  returned  the  bank-note  in  sn  csTwisii 
without  a  word  of  writing  ;  and  ahe  refruiued  from  '  M 

sho  had  received  the  letter.  This  reticence  she  cuu...  --.  .^..,  1^.0*^ 
if  anyone  had  asked  her  the  reason.  Bat  doabtleu  the  cause  roold  baft 
been  det«cted  in  cue  of  those  iu>  .uesit*  of  lore  wbkh  tsakm 

it  impossible  for  an  innocent  worn.:  ^         holly  a  maa  to  wiiom  ihA  hM 

reposed  her  trusU'ul  affection  evon  for  a  day,  and  whieh  mak«a  it  oocpMk- 
ably  bitter  to  her  to  see  that  mai;   '  '        '  :       -•  ■      ••      '  '  ml 

see  or  hear  nf  Vict/ir  for  four  \t 

gathered  thii  I  over  the  lusurgti 

110  need  to  i.^.. Uoro  tho  dofc«f«  ">  ...    .,...:.,  »_^ 

saui(!uiiinry  prcdiotiouH,  th«  terror  oti  loiialiou  .^ 

ail''  ....:,.  .  .l;,J  u...  .  Jm>  «litiui' 

ot  .  '.!if  tt;*njiiipi  .'■  Lilli,; 

fiot  rtad  U»m  to  Iter  aiilti«ri  for  be  noticed — ^riihon' 
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onraTel  the  mjataj — that  from  the  day  of  Colonel  de  Fielot's  departore 
she  had  began  to  droop.  There  were  bine  rims  round  each  of  her  eyes ; 
her  step  had  become  slow,  her  voice  plaintively  soft,  and  she  only  spoke 
when  addressed.  The  old  servant,  Aglae,  more  perspicnons  than  M. 
Manron,  probably  saw  through  the  whole  matter;  bat  she  kept  her 
own  eoansel,  which  is  the  most  charitable  way  of  offering  comfort  in  cir- 
enmstances  where  no  solace  can  avail.  Thus  Agathe  was  kept  in  ignorance 
that  the  Commone  were  being  defeated.  She  heard  the  firing  of  cannon 
aatisaal,  bat  she  had  become  oSed  to  it ;  there  had  been  so  many  months 
of  cannonading,  first  by  Germans,  then  by  Frenchmen  completing  their 
country's  rain,  that  she  had  lapsed  into  a  sort  of  belief  that  the  war  would 
last  for  ever. 

One  morning,  however — one  memorable  morning — the  report  was 
spread  that  the  Versailles  troops  had  entered  Paris  daring  the  night.  It 
was  on  a  Monday,  and  old  Aglae  brought  the  news  when  she  returned 
from  fetching  the  milk.  "  At  last  this  ungodly  Commnno  is  defeated," 
grumbled  she,  with  visible  satisfaction  ;  "  and  not  too  soon  either." 

"  Bless  my  soul  1"  exclaimed  M.  Marron,  who  was  having  his  coat- 
eollar  brushed  for  him  by  Agathe.  "  You  don't  mean  to  say  the  Yer- 
saillais  are  already  masters  of  the  city  ?  "  and  he  made  a  move  towards 
the  door  as  if  he  already  wished  to  be  in  the  street. 

"  Not  masters  yet,  and  there'll  be  a  few  days'  barricading,  I  dare  say  ; 
but  these  unshriv^  ragamuffins  can't  hold  out  long.  Meanwhile  the 
orders  are  to  ,'open  all  the  shutters  and  dose  the  windows,  so  don't  go 
opening  a  window  to  pat  your  head  out — do  you  hear.  Monsieur  Marron  ?" 

<<  I  think  I'll  take  a  turn,  though,  to  see  the  look  of  matters,"  said 
M.  Marron,  as  if  his  feet  itched  to  go  gadding. 

"  Yes,  take  a  tarn  and  get  some  bullets  put  into  your  curious  head," 
retorted  Aglae,  shrilly.  "  What  you'll  do  is  to  stay  at  home  tUl  all  this 
is  over,  for  I'm  not  going  to  have  you  brought  home  on  a  stretcher  to 
frighten  mademoiselle  oat  of  her  senses.  If  you  try  to  stir  oat  I'll  call 
np  the  neighbours  to  tie  you  down  in  bed." 

M.  Marron  was  miserable  at  having  to  stay  at  home.  He  groaned 
peevishly,  and  for  an  hour  he  ran  to  and  fro  like  a  caged  animal,  flattening 
bia  nose  against  the  window-panes  and  watching  the  people  and  stray 
soldiers  who  rushed  hurriedly  down  the  street  like  shadows. 

As  for  Agathe  she  sank  down  into  a  chair  speechless ;  but  her 
temples  throbbed  violently,  for  suddenly  a  great  alarm  had  fallen 
upon  her.  So  long  as  the  Ck>mmune  had  held  Paris  she  had  not 
paid  mnch  attention  to  the  fighting,  nor  had  she  ever  entered  into 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  struggle.  But  now  the  whole  trnth  broke 
npon  her  with  a  flash.  It  was  not  an  ordinary  war  in  which  Victor  de 
Fielot  was  engaged.  He  was  not  a  soldier  in  arms  against  a  foreign 
enemy,  but  an  insurgent  who  had  rebelled  against  the  Government  of  his 
conntij;  and  if  he  was  caught  what  woold  tlxe^  do  mXk^xml  ks.'C&i& 
qatetioa  loomed  op  bekxa  her,  she  tremUed  from  Yi««.&.  lo  %oo\..   "^  n^'caX 
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sbo  would  she  could  not  feel  indifferent  to  the  Communist  Colooei'i  bit, 
Bhe  had  endearoured  to  put  away  his  image  from  her  mind.  Tknogk 
sleepleBS  nights  and  weary  days  she  had  told  herself  that  he  i 
worthy  to  occupy  her  thoaghta,  but  at  the  certainty  that  he  was  ia 
all  her  interest  in  him  revived,  and  she  remembered  only  the  maa 
had  clasped  her  hand  and  looked  on  her  with  tearful  eyes,  begging  ka 
not  to  misjudge  him,  but  to  recollect  what  temptations  be  hod  taSmtL 
^Vhen  the  recollection  of  these  words  came  back  to  her  they  dispaiU 
every  vestige  of  her  resentment.  Abruptly  she  rose,  flod  to  her  room  $ai 
put  on  her  bonnet.  Then  she  hastened  out  towards  the  door,  but  nt 
stopped  in  the  passage  by  Aglae. 

"Aglae,"  sfiid  she,  impetuously,  "I  must  go  out." 

"  Go  out  1 "  cried  the  servant,  who  was  carrying  a  pile  of  plfttts  m  ht 
arms.     "  Why,  have  yon  turned  crazy  too  ?  " 

"  Please  let  me  pass,  or  I  shall  be  too  late,"  faltered  Agathe,  in  a  no- 
dering  way.  "  I  will  try  to  be  back  soon,  but  I  cannot  stay  here  jot 
now — I  want  to  know  something." 

Aglae,  in  surprise,  set  down  her  plates  and  pushed  the  girl  back,  Id 
with  not  unkind  force,  into  her  room.  Then  Agathe  sut  down  on  ha  b*l 
and  burst  into  tears, 

"  Cry,  my  pet,  relieve  your  heart ;  it  will  do  yon  good,"  satti  ihe  M 
servant,  with  motherly  soUcitnde.  "  I  know  what's  grieving  yon,  bat  jn 
may  set  your  mind  at  rest.  Those  men  can  always  take  care  of  thcmsehiH ; 
and  besides,  you  could  be  of  no  use  to  him  amid  all  this  trouble." 

Agathe  knew  that  she  could  be  of  no  use,  and  it  was  •  passing  iSf 
that  had  impelled  her  to  go  out.  But  she  cried  pit«oaslj,  and  by-ul- 
by,  with  the  tears  running  from  her  eyes,  she  went  to  look  tiiitn^ 
the  closed  windows  of  the  drawing-room  with  her  Cathar.  TW 
tidings  of  the  besiegers'  entry  into  Paris  had  by  this  tune  rnarhni 
to  all  the  quarters  of  the  city,  and  the  distant  echoes  of  boghi 
and  alarm-drums  could  be  heard  calling  tneargent  battaltoos  I* 
muster.  Soon  companies  of  troops  filed  down  the  streeta  in  hmtj 
marching  order,  their  knapsacks  on  their  baeks,  Ihair  tin  wat0> 
buttles  by  their  sides,  but  their  tunics  open  at  the  throat  for  greater  ece- 
vcnience  in  fighting.  There  were  National  Guards,  in  red  and  black;  tlu 
Vengours  de  Flourens,  in  white  caps  and  trowsers ;  the  Toreos  of  tha  Gob- 
mune,  in  costumes  of  light  blue  and  scarlet ;  and  all  these  man  ahowsdiiBH 
of  fatigue,  having  either  been  np  all  night  or  awakened  too  early.  Uif 
tramped  over  the  paving-stones,  they  trudged,  they  passed  onwards,  iii|^ 


by  the  shouts  of  their   mounted  commanders,  and 
direction  where  tlioy  ha<l  vunished  came  reports  <■■■■ 

shots,  then  continuous  disr?-' i.  ,...;..  ,  ...,  ^  ,5,. 

people  in  the  honnofl  were  ;  -  u .  r 

the  panes  fi 
eoold  be  hem  _  _ 


before  loRi?  fran  ths 

rStsil 

:.:..:.,      ....    ..        All 

I.L'ir   '» irtiivri,  t.i  f 
■t!|QM;... 
.jIIt  ►.ntl.i' 


rhistliog  along  a  roof,  would  ehrod  away  half-a-do^on  nUivn 
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bem  down  with  a  clatter  into  the  street.  After  a  whUe  these  bnllets 
'arrirod  more  freqneutly  and  in  vollejed  numbers.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  comhatnDts  were  approaching,  and  as  though  shots  were  being 
fired  through  the  windows  of  upper  storcjs.  One  could  distinguish  the 
diilereut  hissing  noises  made  by  thu  bnllets  of  Chassepot,  Remmgton, 
and  percussion  rifles — the  first  a  short  whi»h-h,  the  second  more  tre- 
mulous, the  third  a  prolonged  whistle,  as  of  silk  being  torn.  Towards 
mid-day  the  first  shell  from  a  battery  established  at  Mont  Pamasse  flew 
over  the  streets  with  that  peculiar  screech  like  a  hawk's.  Others  suc- 
ooeded  ;  reports  came  faster  and  faster,  and  suddenly  an  ill-sped  shell  fell 
into  the  courtyard  of  one  of  the  houses,  exploding  with  a  loud  bang, 
and  being  followed  by  terrific  riot  of  shrieks,  broken  glass,  and  falling 
stones.  There  was  not  a  soul  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  now.  People 
had  intrenched  themselves  in  their  lodgings,  and  scared  faces  peeped 
behind  windows,  exchanging  by  dumb  finger-show  questions  with  others 
over  the  way,  and  deriving  little  comfort  from  the  conversation.  From 
time  to  time  a  deserting  rebel  could  be  seen  bounding  through  the  street 
without  arms  or  head-dress,  having  recoiled  at  the  last  moment  from  risk- 
ing his  life  for  the  cause  in  which  he  had  been  enrolled,  probably  against 
his  will.  But  the  firing  and  carnage  proceeded  ;  and  all  this  while  the 
son  shone  in  all  the  glory  of  a  worm  May-day.  The  heavens  were  blue, 
the  sun  shot  golden  rays  on  to  the  white  fai;ades  of  the  houses ;  and  in 
the  recesses  of  doorways  large  shadows  appeared  to  offer  cool  peaceful 
shelters. 

The  &at;icidal  battle  raged  all  day,  and  at  nightfall  gathered  rather 
than  diminished  in  intensity.  By  this  time  the  sky  was  clouded  by  huge 
oolumns  of  smoke,  and  here  and  there  long  forked  streaks  of  purple  told 
of  houses  that  were  burning.  The  fight  was  drawing  nearer,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  Communists  were  losing  ground.  Whole  companies  of 
them,  grimy  with  powder,  footsore,  and  with  many  of  the  men  limping, 
began  to  surge  through  the  streets  in  routed  disorder.  But  others  hurried 
np  from  contrary  directions,  fierce,  flushed,  and  heated  with  drink,  so 
that  there  was  no  telling  for  certain  with  what  hazards  the  warfare  was 
being  carried  on.  The  combatants  seemed  to  disappear  into  a  yawnbg 
caTcm  of  tumult  and  flame. 

When  night  arrived,  however,  Agathe's  anguish  culminated  in  a  revival 
of  excitement,  and  she  again  talked  deliriously  about  going  out.  As  for  M. 
Marrun,  he  broiled  with  impatience  to  get  news  of  some  sort.  Never  since 
biii  boyhood  had  he  passed  twelve  mortal  hours  without  opening  a  news- 
paper ;  and  thinking  that  Agathe's  agitation  was  due  to  the  same  causes 
as  his,  he  moaned  sympathisingly  with  her,  and  exclaimed  that  it  was  n 
fill  thing  to  bo  a  whole  day  without  knowing  what  was  going  on  in  one's 
jeity.  At  nine  o'clock  the  prospect  of  having  to  spend  the  night  in 
att«r  ignorance  of  who  were  the  winners  crept  like  spasms  over  his  mind, 

proved  too  much  for  him.  There  was  another  Itounjeois  of  his  own 
DttistiTe  sort  who  lived  opposite  him,  and  &[.  Marron  bethought  him  that 
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under  cover  of  the  Juek  ho  could  jnst  run  acroas  the  way  an  '       i  ■  'IS 
notes  with  this  fcUow-sufforcr  for  n  brief  quarter  of  no  honr.  -J^ 

impart  his  plan  to  Aglae,  bat  rasbod  oat  without  warning  and  > 
for  the  servant  had  locked  up  his  hat,     Aglae,  who  heard   bis  r>  > 
feet  scamper  dovru  the  staircase,  isAuod  after  him  with  a  broom,  bu 
caught  sight  of  his  coat-tails  flattcnng  apart  as  he  pelted  avaj  tvo  >i«p« 
at  a  time. 

She  turned  back  with  a  vratliful  shrag,  bat  immediately  iJl  Iter 
strength  was  in  request  to  resbain  Agnthc,  who,  as  sooa  aa  her  latW 
had  departed,  seemed  to  lose  all  control  over  hor  etin>c9.  Her  faoo  «m 
haggard,  her  hands  burned  with  fever,  and  she  came  to  th«  door, 
entreating  :  "  Aglae,  I  implore  jon  to  lot  mo  go  out.  It  is  dark  now] 
nobody  can  see  me." 

"  Do  j'Ou  thiuk  the  bullets  want  eyes  to  flj  through  ll 

cried  Aglae,  with  rough  eloquence,  as  she  barred  llie  way.     •     ..  _  . 

too  the  house — it's  all  in  a  tremor  from  the  noise,  and  shells  may  botst  in 
the  streets  at  any  minute." 

"  I  conjure  you  to  let  mo  go ! "  pleaded  Agathc,  making  a  Ceebl*  dart 
to  pass  by,  "  I  shall  die  this  night  if  yon  do  not  listoo  to  uie.  My  had 
is  in  a  whirl  with  pain." 

"  You  are  beside  yourself,  that's  it,"  cried  the    seiraiit,  forsiUt 
shutting  the  door,  and  keeping  Agatho  back.     "  Go  and  lie  down  ■ 
room,  mademoiselle.     How  can  you  hope  to  find  that  man  in  the  —r—  ■ 
He  must  have  left  his  house  long  ago,  and  be  fighting  now,  or  imL 
Dcsides,  if  he  were  lying  wounded  in  the  street,  and  by  ri  -U 

you  could  save  him,  1  wouldn't  let  you,     You'tu  no  li  A 

I've  got  to  look  after  you." 

But  Agatho  was  not  rebuffed.    Women  moved  b"'  *'■ "  ''' 
come   heroines,   and   for  the  first  time  Agalho's  i^ 
rebellion  ;   her  eyes  flashed,  luid  her  sm.'\ll  bands  were  dciiobed.     "i 
insist  on  going  out — do  you  hear  ?  "  hho  broke  out,  with  n.-i  liv.i, ,;..  -iL 
and  advanced  once  more.    But  Aghte,  witlNut  replying,  c 
the  arms  like  a  child,  lifted  her  from  thu  floor,  and  ran 
drawing-room,  where  she  deposited  her  on  a  sofa.     > 
crossed  the  threshold,  however,  than  the  bell  on  the  binding  <i(  tbi)  : 
palled,  and  asAgathe  was  struggling  the  servant  qniclcly  disentfagod  uns^.i 
and  ran  to  open  the  door,  thinking  it  must  be  M.  Mormo  who  bftd  rant. 
and  that  the  presence  of  her  fatlicr  would  make  AgAtho  Lear  rooF 
she  turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  a  beard«d  moit  brnhbp.l  linrr.i,,^^^ 
her  and  passed  into  the  drawing-room.    Bat  it  was  '  "^^^1 

Agatho  uttered  a  scream,  for  the  4^^^| 

and  tJirowu  himself  in  one  rutth  at  :  ^^^^H 

cinlian's  dress.     Lie  was  covered  with  d<  'l^^^l 

spiration,  and  as  he  curercd  her  troniM'""  ii^^^H 

"  I  could  not  com«  before.    I  iiavo  "^^H 

id]  my  footatepfi  bare  been  Ai^t^  by  iiu,i  wt<iUAu.  -^^H 
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letter  what  a  harpy  eho  was,  bnt  I  added  that  I  should  come  to  yon  soon 
or  late,  whatever  happened ;  and  here  I  am." 

"  What  letter  ?"  faltered  Agathe,  who  had  no  strength  to  withdraw 
her  hands,  nor  indeed  to  do  anything  save  ask  this  qnestion. 

"  Why,  did  yon  not  get  my  letter  ? "  exclaimed  Victor,  starting. 
"  I  wrote  on  the  very  day  I  left  here  to  tell  yon  I  loved  yon — to  ask 
yonr  forgiveness — to  swenr  that  as  soon  as  I  eonld  desert  that  accorsed 
oaoso  I  would  come  and  pray  yonr  father  to  give  me  your  hand,  and 
that  we  might  go  away  and  live  in  some  foreign  land,  forgetting  all  this. 
Say,  Agathe,  did  you  not  receive  that  letter  ?" 

"  I  received  no  letter,"  murmured  Agathe ;  for,  divining  now  that  the 
other  letter  must  have  been  sent  her,  unknown  to  Victor,  by  the  woman 
who  had  signed  herself  Leontine,  she  was  too  generous  to  make  allusion 
to  it.  An  emotion  full  of  joy,  yet  of  lingering  doubt,  was  ronning  through 
her  heart.  Victor  was  opposite  her,  bending  a  yearning  glance  into  her 
eyes,  and  her  hands  were  still  warm  with  his  kisses.  "  No ;  I  received  no 
letter,"  she  repeated  faintly. 

"  Ah  1  that  woman  mnst  have  intercepted  it,"  he  cried,  clasping  his 
forehead,  and  muttering  a  curse.  "  Bnt  no  matter,  I  am  here,  Agathe.  I 
have  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  in  bank-notes  sewn  about  me. 
Hide  me  somewhere,  in  a  cupboard,  a  cellar,  anywhere,  till  the  battle  is 
over,  and  then  I  will  leave  Paris  by  St.  Denis,  where  the  Prussians  are. 
I  have  a  passport,  and  yon  can  join  me  in  England.  But  quick,  my  own 
child,  for  the  Versaillais  are  already  in  this  quarter,  and  before  long  they 
will  be  searching  all  the  houses  for  refugees.  They  have  done  that  in  all 
the  other  quarters  they  have  invaded." 

Victor  did  not  ask  Agathe  whether  she  accepted  his  love ;  he  probably 
saw  by  her  blushes  and  troubled  glances  that  she  did.  Agathe  rose  when 
he  had  mentioned  the  instant  imminence  of  danger,  and  made  an  appealing 
gestnre  to  Aglae,  who  had  been  standing  jdumbstricken  in  the  room  since 
Victor's  entry.  Aglae  was  not  evilly- disposed  towards  the  Communist 
Colonel,  for  he  had  bestowed  on  her  those  gold  pieces  the  last  time  he 
was  there ;  and  now  his  confession  of  having  10,0002.  about  him  gave  him 
an  eminently  respectable  standing — outlaw  thongh  he  was.  "  There  is 
a  deep  cupboard  in  my  room,"  said  she,  after  a  moment's  puzzled  scrutiny 
of  the  insurgent.  "  I  can  mask  it  with  my  bod,  and  nobody  will  suspect 
its  existence ;  but  it's  not  sure  that  anyone  will  search  either." 

"  They  will  search,"  ejaculated  Victor,  passbg  a  handkerchief  over  his 
reeking  brow ;  "  they  are  searching  everywhere  for  arms  and  men  in  uni- 
form.    When  they  come  don't  mention  that  you've  over  seen  me." 

"  No  danger,"  grumbled  A^lae ;  "  we  don't  want  our  throats  cut  for 
yonr  sake.    Bnt  what's  that  noise  ?  " 

The  qnestion  was  evoked  by  a  sudden  and  loud  altercation  that  was 
resounding  on  the  staircase.  M.  Marron's  tongue  was  protesting  in  terms 
of  fright  and  indignation,  and  an  angiy  woman  was  replying  to  him.  Both 
yieiat  and  Agathe  recc^nioed  the  tones  of  the  woman's  voice  as  Leontine 
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Fovard's;  and  before  another  half-minate  had  elapsed  L^ontina  Bt^c<d 
before  them,  glaring  fury  and  jealoas  vengeance. 

"  Victor  I "  she  cried,  as  Agathe  clutched  to  her  lover  in  itaat, 
*'  Victor,  yon  swear  now  before  me,  and  in  the  presence  of  that  womaa, 
that  you'll  never  more  forsake  me,  or  yonr  minutes  and  hers  are  Dim- 
bored.     The  Versaillais  are  at  the  end  of  the  street  I  " 

Bho  was  standing  in  the  doorway,  in  a  black  silk  dress  and  a  long 
cloak,  and  her  hair,  disordered  by  emotion  or  by  her  mad  ramble  tfaioagfa 
Paris,  fell  over  her  brow  and  shoulders,  giving  her  the  look  of  an  escaped 
maniac.  Victor,  who  had  turned  livid  at  the  fiist  sound  of  her  Toie*, 
now  drew  a  revolver  from  his  pocket,  and  strode  towards  her  with  la 
exasperated  gesture. 

"  See  here,  Li^ontinc,  I  havo  firearms ;  and  if  it  were  uot  that  hj 
killing  you  I  should  render  myself  a  murderer  in  the  sight  of  this  angaii 
to  whoso  purity  your  presence  is  an  insult,  I  should  shoot  yoa  doad  iX  b«r 
feet.  And  I  should  have  shot  you  if  I  had  bees  aloue  with  joa  in  ikt 
street — I  should  have  shot  you  if  I  could  have  thought  this  moroiog  (kU 
you  would  gness  my  btention  of  coming  here.  It  mast  have  beea  Jtaa 
who  betrayed  me — the  double-dyed  scoundrel  I  Now,  consider  that  mjr 
affianced  bride  has  saved  your  life,  and  begone." 

"  That  is  your  last  word?  "  gasped  Li'ontine,  and  there  was  nothiag 
cartlily  in  tho  hoarse  tone  in  which  she  put  this  question. 

"  It  is  my  last  word.  Begone  I  "  And  as  if  he  feared  to  tnut  him- 
self with  the  revolver,  Victor  threw  it  awny  from  him  on  the  sofa. 

"  I  will  begone,"  said  Ltontine  implacably,  "  but  you  have  not  mta 
the  last  of  me;"  exclaiming  which  she  darted  the  glance  of  a  wcmixM 
tigress  on  Agathe ;  and,  wrapping  her  cloak  qnickly  ronod  her,  tanai 
and  fled  down  tho  staircase. 

"  I  am  lost  1  "  exclaimed  Victor,  after  standing  for  an  tnstaat  motioD- 
less.  "  Concealment  is  of  no  use,  Agathe ;  let  me  fly,  for  if  thej  firanl 
me  hero  you  and  your  father  might  suffer." 

"  Yes,  for  God's  sake  fly,  and  at  oncel "  shouted  M.  Marron,  who  h*! 
been  an  awestricken  witness  of  the  foregoing  scene,  bnt  now  fitlt  hii 
knees  shiver  at  tho  thought  of  being  held  responsible  (or  fcarboimiiK  la 
insurgent.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  Commtmo  had  scnsiblj  deeUaed  no* 
that  that  institution  was  on  its  last  legs.  "Yes,  fur  Ood't  aaln  fljl" 
he  repeated,     "  Agathe,  are  you  mad  7    Let  go  monsienr'a  mtm  I  " 

But  Agathe  clung  to  Victor  with  the  desperation  of  death.  "  Tka* 
is  a  trapdoor  leading  to  the  roof  I  "  she  cried  in  broken  ftccoata.  "Bt 
can  escape  through  there,  and  go  over  the  leads  to  semo  other  htaat  t " 

"The  trapdoor  is  locked,  and  I  don't  know  wlu.re  the  Udder  iff" 
shrieked  M.  Marron,  with  a  kind  nf  panic-etrickoa  galp. 

"Besides,  it's  too  late!"    exclaimed  AglM,   ninsiaf  towaidj  Uu 
yriftdow,  white  AS  a  sheet.     "Tli>'    '    *'    '  — laa  akootiag pu'    ' 
Wmt  soldiers."      Then  the  Cou  ito  » 

lips  oeaaod  to  qoivor,  bat  bia  bctt  was  tike  a  statoa'a. 
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'<  Good-bye,  darling,"  he  said,  clasping  Agathe  in  his  arms.  "After 
all,  I  was  not  worthy  to  possess  yon.  One  kiss — it  shall  be  my  absolution ; 
and  by-and-by  try  to  think  forgivingly  of  me." 

Stooping  over  her,  he  pressed  a  boming  kiss  on  her  lips ;  then  with 
s  force  greater  than  her  own  freed  himself  from  her  embrace  and  ran 
ont.  Agathe  raised  a  heart-rending  ciy  and  endeavoured  to  follow  him, 
but  her  father  and  Aglae  held  her  back  by  sheer  force.  There  was  a 
hideous  struggle  of  a  minute's  duration,  and  then  Agathe,  baffled,  and 
locked  into  the  drawing-room,  sprang  from  Aglae's  arms  like  a  young  cat, 
flew  to  the  window,  wrenched  it  open,  and  looked  into  the  street. 

It  was  pitch-dark,  for  the  gas-lamps  had  not  been  lit  that  night,  but  the 
rays  of  two  lanterns  held  aloft  by  men  with  drawn  swords  threw  a  lurid 
gleam  on  some  hundred  bayonets.  The  pavement  on  both  sides  of  the 
way  appeared  to  be  covered  with  soldiers,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
was  a  group  from  out  of  which  rose  clear  into  the  night  words  which  fell 
like  flakes  of  searing  fire  on  Agathe's  ears.  A  woman's  voice  was  ciying, 
"  That  is  the  notorious  Colonel  Fielot — he  has  250,000  francs  about  him, 
the  fruits  of  plunder  I " 

"It's  true  I"  answered  Fielot's  voice.  "Let  me  stand  against  the 
wall,  and  make  an  end  of  me  quickly.    I  have  nothing  to  say." 

There,  was  an  instant's  deliberation,  then  the  group  opened;  and 
shadows  seemed  to  flutter  on  the  wall.  A  clump  of  men  stood  out  clear 
in  the  glow  of  the  lanterns,  and  in  the  luminous  circle  formed  some 
dozen  barrels  uprose.  Then  something  wild  and  terrible  was  enacted ;  for, 
just  before  the  report  of  the  rifles  rang  in  the  night-au-,  a  second  shadow 
rushed  forward  and  blended  itself  with  the  first.  A  struggle  ensued,  and 
one  shadow  seemed  to  repel  the  other,  but  suddenly  both  dropped  to  the 
earth  together,  the  woman  embracing  the  man,  and  raving :  "  Oh,  Victor, 
forgive  me  I     .     .     .    ." 

VI. 

There  was,  until  latelyi  in  New  Caledonia  a  woman  whose  inscription 
on  the  register  of  the  penal  colony  ran  as  follows :  "  No.  808,001 : 
Agathe  Marron.  Sentenced  to  transportation  for  life  for  firing  six  barrels 
of  a  revolver  at  soldiers  who  had  executed  her  paramour,  Victor  Fielot. 
This  convict  is  an  orphan.  Her  father,  Adolphe  Marron,  and  a  servant 
named  Aglae  Dubois,  who  lived  with  them,  were  both  shot  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  accomplices  in  the  girl's  act  of  vengeance.  Agathe 
herself  was  not  executed,  owing  to  her  extreme  youth  ;  hence  her  arrest. 
She  has  refused  to  answer  any  questions ;  but  her  behaviour  has  shown 
resignation." 

One  day  Agathe  Marron  disappeared  from  the  convict  settlement ;  but 
whether  she  had  escaped,  or  been  drowned  in  the  water  between  the 
Island  of  Pines  and  the  Presqu'ile  Ducos  has  never  been  ascertained. 
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"To  Miinster  in  Westpliitlia ?  "  said  an  acqaainUnce  of  ours   to  wboo 
we  meutioned  car  design  of  visiting  that  place  as  a  seqnol  to  an  EuUr 
toar  in  Holland ;  "  what  an  odd  place  to  go  to !    I  can  eoneeiTc  of  na 
motive  sufKcientto  attract  anyone  there — except,  indeed,  one,  and  thatii 
the  interest  connected  with  the  Princess  Galitzin."     "  Oar  verr  reswo." 
we  replied.     We  had,  in  fact,  a  fancy  for  realising  the  haaDt.<: 
a   somewhat   remarkable   coterie    of    thoughtful   and    pious    ,.^. 
pursued  the  tenour  of  their  livea  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  just 
period   when   the  ideas  of  bettering  society,   auJ  ginng  fri  • 
reason,  and   promoting  sound  education,  were  kindling  the   .~ 
best  sovereigns,  statesmen,  and  philosophers — of  Frederick  and  JosepL  U , 
of  Turgot,  of  Peter  Leopold,  and  the  "  Utopisti "  of  Italy  ;  according  to 
a  onrious  fact  not  seldom  traceable  in  human  alfiiirs,  tho  conspicnotH 
advance   of  improvement  just  before   some  revolutionary   erJHis 
whether  for  outweighing  good  or  e\i\,  precipitates  the  process  iiv._  .. 
nneipected  quarter. 

Among  the  beneficent  rulers  who  tlius,  to  a  cert:i' 
the  rough  teachings  of  tlie  French  Revolution,  none  ■ 
better,  for  the  good  they  aimed  at  or  effected,  than  Fnvoz  Baroo  xm 
Fiirstenberg,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Maximilian  Fri.  '  '  '     '"  '         '"'  ' 
of  Cologne  and  Miinster.     It  was  on  account  of  FUr- 
eduoational  reformer,  that  tho  Princess  Galitzin,  tho  ipi'i 
Russian  Ambassador  at  the  Hague,  took  up  her  rcMdec.:. 
phaUan  capital  in  1779,  and  became  the  centre  of  a  social  spb 
touched  externally   on   many   varieties   of   life 
sympathetic  interest  of  Gotbe,  a  thinker  as  i! 
general  tendencies  and  creeds,  from  the  mild  mystics  of  UUnatcr ' 
whom  he  loved  occasionally  to  associate. 

In  a  former  article  (November,  187U  we  enkrff*d  i>n  th«  Prtofi 
her  personal  historj-,  and  took   inci ' 

wont  to  call  "the  great  man,"  and _ 

bounded  roToronco.    Wo  propose  presently  to  sai 

ceruing    Fiirstenberg    and    !  ■         "    "  ■  i 

would  doubtlL'ss  have  ensuii 

has  done  in  Qerman  hixtory,  had  not  tlio  eonvi 

the  conditions  of  national  life  so  rapidly  onil  rDiujiiuu  ly  nci 

mat4  results  could  be  worked  out. 

Bat,  coming  to  Miia»t«r  with  th«  m«moru«  of  Um  I 
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and  Fiirste&berg  in  onr  head,  we  were  attracted  to  the  contemplation  of 
other  episodes  in  the  historic  life  of  the  qnaint  old  city.  We  thonght  of 
the  Vehmflerieht,  the  mysterious  .tribunal  of  Lynch-Iaw  justice  thronghout 
"  Munsterland  "  in  the  early  Middle  Ages — a  subject  too  abstruse,  bow- 
ever,  for  chance  discussion — of  the  Anabaptists,  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia, 
of  Bishop  Galen,  the  Prince  Bomba  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and,  as  we 
mentally  glanced  at  the  various  aspects  of  the  past,  we  experienced  a  sort 
of  pleasure  in  the  reflection  that  the  place  had  not  been  made  too  common 
%  present  touring-ground  through  the  seductions  of  Murray  and  Bradshaw. 

For,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  few  travellers  of  the  ordinary  class  make 
Munster  a  part  of  their  expeditionary  programme.  It  does  not  lie  in  the 
highway  to  anything.  You  must  break  your  railway  journey  in  order  to 
i^^oach  it  either  from  Holland,  or  from  Hanover,  or  from  the  Rhine. 
We  made  onr  way  to  it  from  Utrecht,  changing  carriages  at  Amheim,  and 
again  at  a  place  within  the  German  border.  There  is  no  charm  of  beauty 
•boat  the  surrounding  country  that  people  should  care  to  visit  it  for  its 
own  sake.  The  plains  of  Westphalia,  amid  which  Miinster  is  situated, 
are  flat  and  monotonous.  There  is  wood,  there  is  pasture,  there  is  arable 
land,  there  is  a  belt  of  mountams  in  the  far  distance,  there  are  small 
river-courses,  there  are  numerous  windmills,  there  are  Westphalion  pigs  ; 
bat,  as  your  engine  pniTs  and  grinds  along  the  continuous  level  from 
Holland,  there  is  nothing  externally  to  arrest  the  attention  till  you  come 
within  sight  of  the  city  itself. 

And  here,  having  in  onr  igaoracco  expected  nothing  but  dulucss  in 
the  ontward  aspect  of  things,  our  expectations  were  most  agreeably  disap- 
pointed. Miinster  presents  a  very  striking  memorial  of  the  Middle  Age 
and  Renaissance  periods  of  German  street-architecture,  and  has  much  of 
the  picturesque  effect  attaching  to  Niirembcrg.  In  the  chief  street,  or 
Principnl  Maikt,  the  white  houses  are  built  over  arcades,  and  have 
corionsly  graduated  and  ornamented  gables.  Their  dates,  carved  outside, 
becur  interesting  testimony  to  the  vicissitudes  through  which  the  life  of 
Miinster  has  been  carried  on.  Next  to  a  house  bearing  the  year  1G12  on 
its  frontage,  stands  another  proclaiming  1G50  as  its  period  of  erection. 
Between  these  two  lies  the  whole  interval  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War,  when 
many  honses  in  Germany  were  thrown  don-n,  but  few  built  up.  At  first 
right  their  style  of  presentment  seems  much  the  same  ;  but  look  nearer,  and 
we  see  in  the  debased  rococo  of  the  later  edifice  an  unworthy  imitation 
of  the  more  solid  columns  and  graceful  outlines  which  mark  the  earlier. 
Opposite  to  these  dwellbgs  stands  the  Rnth-haus,  with  its  very  picturesque 
ontside  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century.  One  of  its  chambers,  the 
Fritdm  Saal,  takes  its  name  from  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  which  was 
tiiere  signed  and  sealed  in  1648,  and  contains  numerous  portraits  and 
other  memorials  connected  with  that  event.  Another  chamber,  the  Bath- 
Juttu  8aal,  has  been  fashioned  and  decorated  within  recent  times,  and  on 
ite  walk  are  painted  the  figures  of  various  worthies  conspicuous  in  the 
nauJa  of  Miinster.    There  may  be  seen  the  minister  Yon  Fiirstenberg, 
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and  bis  friend  the  more  famous  minister  Von  Stein,  who  rMidod  (I 
Miinster  as  Provincial  President  when  Westphalia  first  became  Praaiitt; 
Ovorberg,  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  Clement  Aagustnc  von  Droetc- 
Viachcring,  Vicar-Gcuerol,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  wboN 
name  was  noted  in  Prassian  church  affairs  some  five -aud- thirty  vtan 
ago.  Among  the  local  glories  of  the  Renaissance  a  ploee  mut  bt 
assigned  to  tlie  I'tiidikelhr,  where  once  the  wine  stores  of  tho  eitj  vol 
deposited,  and  which  is  now  nsod  for  tho  colloctiona  of  the  Art  UotOB. 
The  Sidnde-haus,  situated  in  the  Cathedral  close,  haa  been  ricUy  k- 
modelled  in  modem  Gothic,  before  which  process  it  bod  aeired  ai  Q» 
residence  of  Fiirstenberg,  and  other  loading  men  of  Miinster. 

In  tho  eighteenth  contory  a  great  passion  for  handsoma  town  nodom* 
seems  to  have  beset  the  minds  of  the  Westphalian  nobility.  Oar  carif 
Uanoverian  style  is  imposingly  represented  in  the  red  brick  imminM. 
with  stone  facings  and  high- slated  roofs,  which  are  known  as  the  Marraldtir 
Uof,  the  Erbdrosteu  Uof,  the  Ceverforder  Eof,  also  in  the  bishop's  r«i' 
deuce  in  the  Dom  Uof. 

Bat  to  most  persons  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  will  seem  to  eonatitiiii 
the  chief  glory  of  the  ancient  ilniKnteiium.  Tho  doable  towered  eathednl 
was  originally  bailt  at  tho  period  of  transition  from  the  Romanesque  to  tbt 
Gothic  style  of  architecture.  It  has  two  short  pyramidal  spires,  donbb 
Irnnsepts,  low  side  aisles,  a  wide,  heavy  nave  with  broad  spanned  areh<i; 
nud  a  curious  "  Paradise,"  so  culled,  at  the  soathem  porch,  adoined  ii3h 
Byzantine  pillai's  and  sculptures.  Nest  in  interest  to  tho  cathodral  in 
the  Liebfratifn  or  Vcht^neamer  Kirchf,  tho  Lud'jeri  Kiiehe,  and  the  £»«!• 
berti  Kirche.  The  latter  occupies  a  fine  position  at  tho  bead  of  the  I'nn- 
cipitl  Markt,  and  is  in  the  best  Gothic  style  of  the  fborteonth  ceotmy. 
Its  tower,  which  bends  visibly  out  of  the  perpendicular,  is  Bormonnltt!  hjr 
a  graceful  spire.  But  as  we  gaze  at  it,  we  pause ;  what  are  thoM  BBiil 
objects,  pendant  from  tho  spire  like  nests  ?  We  tarn  to  oar  ($aide-book 
inventory,  and  we  learn  n-ith  something  of  a  start  and  a  shudder — br  i 
brings  the  facts  of  a  savage  post  time  into  weird  jaitapoaition  with  thi 
calm  investigations  of  the  moment — that  those  are  tho  id«DUeal  ino 
baskets  or  cages  in  which,  more  than  three  centuries  affo,  mra  (n- 
pended  the  bodies  of  John  of  Leyden  and  i      "  lulhai! 

and  Krechting,  who  for  two  years  held  .'  ,1  nij* 

against  the  beleaguering  forces  of  the  Bishop  and  the  Empire. 

For  two  yeai-s — from  1533  to  1583 — this  Monster,  now  U. 
ground  of  PruBsion  barrack  otUccrs  and  buroauorats,   claimed  i      : 
Ivingdom  of  tSiou,  the  New  Jerusalem  ;  and  Jau  Bockclaoo,  the  ianaue 
tailor  of  Leydon,  was  its  ^ronarch.      It  was  a  wild  tniDenSam  that  he 
presided  over.     All  goods  in  common  ;  polygamy  in  Sloniioaiie  oxcom; 
conflugratiou  of  all  bi"  '  '  ~  '!t«ik  destraetion  nf 

ecclesiastical  images  an' I  'v>  )<5Vitni<l  to  jfai* 

cannon,  wherewith,   and   with  woll-constncted  fo.  ^^H 

efQcicnt  dofenoo  wa«  io  fact  carried  out.     Th«r«  wore  wiiu  ^>ii  '^u^aPI^P 
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tlie  streets  of  MiiDstor  in  those  days  :  bacchanalian  lovo-foastH,  the 
king  "  nnd  his  favourite  wife,  Divara,  dispensing  the  bread  and  wine. 
Women  flocked  to  the  polygamous  city ;  and  nans,  throwing  off  their 
TOWS)  were  especially  profligate  and  conspicuous.  But  at  last  there  came 
Bcarcily.  Friends  from  without — front  Holland  especially,  where  the 
Anabsiptists  were  strong — tried  to  bring  relief  to  the  besieged ;  bat  Scho- 
maker  and  his  Frieslanders  were  met  and  crashed  by  on  Imperial  officer ; 
thirty  shiploads  of  sympathisers  crossiugtbe  Zu}-derZoe  were  overtaken  and 
luridly  drowned  ;  an  intendud  band  of  saccoar  from  Amsterdam  was  quelled 
Lj  its  fellow-citizens  on  the  uvo  of  its  intended  departure  for  the  oppressed 
ZioD.  And  so  Munster  grew  more  and  more  hungi^.  Useless  crowds 
dismissed  from  its  gates  ;  but  John  refused  to  hear  of  surrender,  and 
t  off  the  head  of  one  of  his  wives  who  ventured  to  counsel  it — the  sword 
is  still  preserved  in  the  It<ith-liaii.i  with  which  he  committed  the  bloody 
deed.  When  treachery  at  last  brought  in  the  besieging  forces,  the  re- 
prisals were  awful.  John  and  his  principal  lieutenants  were  tortured  with 
red-hot  pincers,  then  executod  ;  then  hung  up  in  those  iron  cages  which 
we  just  now  saw  hanging  from  St.  Lambert's  spire.  A  strong  mihtary 
rule  was  introduced ;  two  forts  were  built  to  hold  rebellious  spirits  in 
check ;  an  ecclesiastical  reaction  set  in,  and  Munster,  under  its  Prince 
Bishops,  became  one  of  the  most  rigidly  Catholic  cities  in  the  Empire.  But 
the  energies  of  civic  independence  were  not  killed,  and  twenty  years  after 
the  fall  of  the  Anabaptists  the  inhabitants  regained  their  old  privileges  and 
liberties  from  Bishop  Franz  von  Waldeck,  and  gradually  advanced  in 
-wealth  and  strength  till  the  Thirty  Years'  War  brought  its  desolations. 

After  the  Thirty  Years'  War  it  was  the  special  object  of  the  petty 
princes  of  the  Empire  to  stifle  civic  independence  and  to  estabUsh  their 
local  despotism  a  la  Louis  Quatorzo — a  task  in  which  they  were  willingly 
Moondod  by  the  august  potentate  whom  with  one  consent  they  made 
their  model,  and  who  was  well  aware  that  if  his  influence  increased 
German  nationality  must  decrease  ;  and  not  only  German  nationality, 
but  the  personal  aathority  of  the  German  Emperor,  his  most  formidable 
rival  on  the  theatre  of  European  politics.  And  so,  from  his  ox-like 
dignity,  Louis  XIV.  was  well  content  tu  behold  the  imitation  frogs  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  river  inflating  themselves  with  French  ideas  and 
■pibitions.  The  tou-n  councils  and  guilds  of  the  Imperial  cities  meanwhile 
|lang  jealously  to  the  privileges  they  claimed  to  inherit,  till  the  forces  of 
Ihc  lime  grew  too  strong  for  them.  In  the  history  of  Bishop  von  Galen 
ami  his  strife  with  Munster,  we  have  these  tendencies  of  the  seventeenth 
eeotary  represented.  Let  us,  while  the  spires  and  towers  of  the  city 
■nstcr  finely  iu  3-ouder  snnset  glow,  contemplate  for  a  few  minutes  the 
Burmy  events  of  which  it  was  then  the  scene. 

I  Beinhard  von  Galon,  treasurer  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter  of  Mi'mater, 
mu,  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  of  Bavaria  (1050),  appointed  Prince 
^inhoii  of  that  city,  separately  from  the  Electorate  of  Cologne,  which  the 
lAt«  ruler  had  held  with  it.  It  was  thought  that  the  appointment  of  a 
_      TOI^  XZX.— RO.  170.  ^%. 
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working  member  of  the  Chapter,  and  liia  appoibtmeui  ui  luo  bm  f 
Miinstcr  alone,  wonld  benefit  the  city,  inasmuch  as  it»  former  bi«lia|w, 
holding  other  dignities  and  domnins,  had  been  nbsentocs,  and  had  bM& 
tomptod  to  postpone  the  interests  of  MQnstcr  to  Electonii  anil  other  elaiaa. 
But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  Town  Council  of  Miinstcr  and  their  onr 
prelate  had  "views"  reaching   beyond  the  exigencies   of  i"  uL 

Each  side  wished  to  establish  ils  authority  as  against  Uio  i    ..  '.ki 

territory  which  the  unsettled  circumstanoea  of  the  lime  had  left  ( 
Von  Galen  was  a  man  of  iudomitablo  energy.  He  sot  to  work  at  ohm  I 
bring  order  into  the  state  of  local  aOairs,  confused  aa  it  was  bj  lb* 
long  devastating  war  that  hatl  only  just  come  to  au  end  in  tba  Phm 
Chamber  of  Miinster.  In  parsuing  this  aim,  be  paid  little  lieed  ta  Ut 
constitutional  rights  of  the  burghers  and  oivio  oflieiala  ;  and  the  im- 
content  ho  thereby  aroused  was  assiduously  fostered  by  Malingkroi,  Dna 
of  the  Cathedral,  and  a  disappointed  candidate  for  the  biahopit. 
Exasperated  by  the  agitation,  and  aware  of  its  principal  agent,  the  Biibaf 
resolved  to  arrest  2tIalingkrot,  and  issued  an  "  order  "  to  the  laagiatiitM 
not  to  interfere  with  its  execution.  Now,  constitutionnlly  speokiaif,  the 
word  "  order  "  was  not  one  for  the  Bishop  of  Miluster  to  nso — he  migltt 
only  "  entreat "  the  municipal  fiiuclionariea  of  his  capital ;  and  so  huhof 
Galen  was  reminded,  not  a  little  to  his  anger.  For  the  mooaeol,  horn- 
ever,  ho  stifled  his  pride,  nnd  got  the  authorities  to  i°'  '  '  ■  caB* 
promise,  and  to  let  his  soldiers  keep  watch  and  ward  over  .  <  .t.  fiat 
the  factious  dean  gave  his  jailors  the  slip,  and  the  townspeople  beeUH 
excited  on  his  side ;  and  finally  the  Bishop  summoned  the  maf  or  Jol 
councillors  to  come  to  him  at  Coesfeld,  twenty  miles  off.  and  pre  acttoal 
of  the  uproar, 

Manifestoes  were  now  issued  on  both  sides,  and  public  attention,  bejmd 
the  borders  of  Mimsterlaud,  began  to  be  fixed  on  the  nffalr.  Miieimti^ 
Von  Galen  set  to  work  to  organise  a  military  forc«  to  serve  Lim  u  h7/Mii« 
ratio.  Ue  did  more,  he  concluded  a  so-called  '*allianeo  of  the  iUtiae" 
with  the  Electors  of  Mayence,  Cologne,  and  Trt^res,  and  the  bvke  Pabliat 
of  Neubnrg,  for  common  defence  agabst  "possible  attacks  from  withoal,  $ai 
distiubanccs  within."  The  magistrates  on  their  sido  opeoed  nfjnliitim 
with  the  Swedes  and  the  Dutch  liepnblic.     Tb  tried  lo  golpw- 

session  of  the  city  by  stratagem  ;  but  as  yet  lu  ^    r.j  nishtsl  fij  i 

open  rupture,  and  the  "  Treaty  of  Scbunfliet "  (F«b.  ZaStd)  ui 
there  should  be  amnesty  for  the  past  ^    '  'of  aubaahJo  luaiu 

between  the  pastor  and  his  tlock  ;  on!  bewamcd  giniaK 

within  the  city  to  " kc<'p  th<i  peace"  lor  them  or  b<twc«a  ihsn;  andis 
this  stipulation  lay  the  kernel  of  bitter  antagoniam.  Tu  •«>'"•"  •^'^njd  da 
garrison  bold  primary  allegiance  ?  to  the  Bishop  or  lo  tL  .luaed/ 

In  technical  ' 
appertain  ? 
deputation  to  the  Emperor  and  getting  his  sanction  ; 
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K  iLe  matim  dlvidi  el  inipaa,  saw  its  advantage  ia  keeping  both  sidos  iu 

Bkta(«ofiii  1  postpouing  as  long  H8  pos&iblo  the /iff/,  the  autici- 

■ition  of  M  .'ii  and  Town  Council  in  a  state  of  wholesome  sub- 

WA-ieDce  to  ita  saperior  authority.     A  commission  appointed  to  inquire 

pito  UiD  Mtinstcr  business,  afler  eight  weeks'  discuBsion,  referred  its  report 

pgain  to  the  Emperor.     And  in  December,  1050,  Ferdinand's  answer  was 

that  the  city  was  to  show  further  cause  and  advance  better  proof  of  its  i 

rights,  if  EucL  it  possessed,  within  six  months ;  the  Scbunlliet  compact  to 

be  observed  meanwhile.     Thns  all  was  thrown  bock  in  »tatu,  quo ;  no 

decision  given,  though  each  side  interpreted  the  ambignous  reply  in  its 

own  favour,  and  proceeded  to  issue  orders  iu  direct  mutual  opposition.   The  ' 

sitaation  was  a  dead  lock.     AlliauccB  were  sought  for.     Miioster  desired 

incorporation  in  the  Ilanse  Bund,  and  endeavoured  earnestly  to  secure  for 

herself  the  support  of  Holland.    The  astute  statesmen  of  the  Hague  dallied 

both  with  citizens  and  Bishop.   The  provincial  nobility  of  Westphalia  tried 

mediate.     But  things  bad  now  gone  too  fur.     On  Sunday,  August  19, 

67|  U  was  rumoured  in  the  city  that  the  Bishop  and  his  allies  were  in 

march  towards  the  walls.      A  few  days  later  the  Christian  shepherd's 

bombs  were  fulllDg  remorselessly  among  the  homesteads  of  his  flock.  Now 

op  Ton  Galen  was  a  master  in  the  newly-invented  art  of  bombardlog. 

.ter  in  his  life,  when  he  fought  the  wars  of  Tjouis  XIY.  io  Holland  as  a 

ercenarY,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  achievements  in  this  line,  and 

ha  niinr/iuf  of  "  der  Bombeniiirst."     On  the  present  occasion 

id  some  choice  elegances  of  his  art.     "  One  night  in  October," 

;ys  a  contemporary  record,  "  the  so-called  '  stinking  hedgehog '  was  thrown 

to  the  city ;  u  firework  composed  of  thick  tow  or  knitted  rope  in  the  form  of 

beehives,  with  thick  iron  rings  and  nails  inside,  glued  together  with  pitch." 

shell  from  this  monster,  wo  ore  told  with  curious  particularity,  fell  at  | 

idtiight  into  the  Ijorrainor  Convent,  and  smashed  to  pieces  a  Franciscan 

bservantine  brother,  besides  taking  of}'  the  aims  and  legs  of  a  Dominican. 

nolher  contemporary  writes  :  "  Inside  and  outside  the  city  one  heard  and 

w  nothing  but  smoke  and  steam,  horrible  thundering  from  the  cannons  ' 

d  mortars.     The  cannon-balls  and  bullets,  shells  and  bombs,  flew  like 

aU  sbont  the  city,  and  shattered everjlbing  in  their  way,  so  that,  be- 

the  two  churches  of  St.  Lambert  and  St.  Martin,  upwards  of  a 

id  dwelling-houses  were  laid  in  ashes,  and  many  persons,  in  trying  to 

iab  the  fires,  were  either  shot  dead  or  grievously  injured."     The 

renders,  however,  contrived  to  inflict  considerable  injury  on  the  ranks  of 

bcBtegers ;    and  when,  after  two  months  of  reciprocal  cannonading,  . 

odgotiations  brought  the  content  to  a  standstill,  the  victory  was  by  no  ' 

noaos  nncondiUonally  on  the  side  of  Von  Galen.    There  was  to  bo  amnesty 

for  tho  putt.     The  garxison  admitted  into  the  city  was  to  swear  allegiance 

both  to  Biihop   and    Town   Council   until    the   ju.i  prenidn    should  be 

delenaiiwd  at  the  Imperial  Couit.      Mutual    promises  passed  between 

Ko  two  parties  as  to  right  of  entty  and  obscrranco  of  privileges  ;  and  in 
D  beginning  of  December,  1U07,  Von  Galen  nude  bis  formitl  entrance 
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into  the  city  witU  his  bodygixard  of  200  horsemen  acJ  luO  foot,  "  !  .. 
chetnut-brown  livery,  in  splendid  order,  and  well  armed,  with  his  ....■.••■ 
drammers  and  six  ti'iunpcters  riding  before  them  and  making  loud  mase." 
The  naive  desci'ibcr  relates  other  formalities  of  the  Bishop's  rdcepiion,  bat 
adds :  "  Nevertheless  there  was  no  one  who  would  bare  his  baad  bdbn 
the  Bishop  as  he  sat  in  his  coach,  or  ntter  a  shout  of  weleomo,  Um 
spectators  heroin  showing  the  true  Wcstph&lian  nature,  ^vhicli  nerer  eu 
make  a  pretence  of  what  it  does  not  feel."  Accordingly,  thoagb  tiuU 
were  held,  and  the  prelute  was  bland,  and  all  "  went  merry  as  a  mirritgi 
bell,"  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  remark  of  You  Owen's  own  hiateiiB 
Alpen,  that  "  bis  reverence  did  not  abide  long  in  the  city,  forasmoch  u 
the  citizens  wore  not  disposed  exactly  na  be  could  have  wished." 

In    fact,  having  in  the  winter  convened  a  diet  to  meet  within  it' 
factious  walls,  which  had  not  been  so  honoured  fur  many  years,  a  i 
contention  soon  appeared  in  the  matter  of  the  garrison,  which  thi.  :...... 

Council  complained  of  as  too  large  and  bnrdensome  :  the  redoctioBf 
absented  to  by  the  Bishop  wcie  declared  insufficient.  Then  Bombard  fid- 
minated  a  reply  to  the  burghca-s,  stern  and  decided.  The  city  pritilrrrs. 
he  said,  had  to  square  themselves  to  the  rights  of  the  Prinee,  ::  ' 
rights  of  the  Prbce  to  the  piivilegcs  of  the  citixeus.  The  Peace  of  >><;:• 
phalia  had  secured  the  rights  of  the  Prince.  To  him  it  appertiuoed  to 
decide  whether  danger  existed  to  render  a  gurnson  ueedfol,  tad  b 
what  degree.  True,  the  Town  Councillors  mi^ht  be  bean],  and  gn* 
their  opinion  and  advice  ;  but  to  advise  was  one  thing,  to  dcciiio  wu 
another ;  and  this  last  was  no  business  for  the  Council.  Ue  tbea  ai* 
journed  the  diet  from  Miinster  to  Coesfeld.  Tuus  it  was  eridflDt  thM 
the  Provisorium  was  not  likely  to  keep  things  long  together,  the  Biihoy 
being  violent,  ambitious,  bating  the  civic  authorities  ;  the  Town  Cooad 
being  mainly  under  the  influence  of  the  guilds,  whose  obstinate  twaU4«y 
on  their  commimal  privileges  was  by  no  means  always  meosond  bj  ika 
legality  of  those  privileges. 

The  death  of  Ferdinand  IV.  caused  an  Intorregnmn  in  Iha  Empire, 
during  which  the  Electors  assembled  at  Frankfort.  The  occaaioB  ma 
taken  to  renew  and  extend  the  "  alliance  of  the  Rhino  ;  "  bat  the  admi*- 
sion  of  liouis  XIV.  as  one  of  its  members  proved  a  ttumbtitig- block  ta 
some  of  the  bolder  or  more  patriotic  spirits,  and   r —  "•■  -  Gakn  li^M 

back  for  a  time  from  joining  it  in  its  altered  form.     1 wu  elMtKl 

Emperor  in  July,  1G58.  A  year  afterwards  the  loDg-iic«inKl  dvcisicm  «ai 
given  by  the  Impexial  Court  in  the  affiiir  of  Miluater.  Itprored  ualiTtKir- 
able  to  the  city,  which,  it  was  said,  bad  failed  to  pruvo  ita  UU«  to  tbe  j«» 
jirmdii ;  the  command  over  the  <  '  Inxiropnw* 

gftUve  of  the  Bishop.     In  vain  .  i.tti.tic  lcj«I 

obslttcleM  and  delays  to  the  fulClment  of  the  decrtw.     lo  Tain  t . 

then*  eudeavottrs  tu  obtain  the  promise  of  help  from  tbr  

General.     "  If  the  oppressed  citi/cns  could  get  n«  he«ri 
cacdaimt'd  one  of  its  agents  at  tb     ' ' 
Of  tu  any  other   nnaiVit  v.V;A?.(y.  ■ 
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Turk  or  nnder  tbe  Devil  himself  than  nnder  the  Bishop.  Religion  should 
be  no  obstacle  to  thorn."  The  States  proposed  a  compromise,  a  "  sortabel 
aecommodement,"  as  it  was  called  in  the  diplomatic  language  of  the  time, 
by  vbich  the  jiu  presidii  shonld  still  be  left  practically  an  open  qnestion 
between  Bishop  and  town  for  twenty-five  years,  afterwards  a  new  Im- 
perial decision  to  be  taken  as  definitive ;  bat  the  general  provisions  of  the 
proposed  arrangement  were  unfavourable  to  the  city,  and  the  Council  wrote 
back  grandiloquently  that  the  men  of  MUnster  would  rather  lose  all  their 
priTilegeg,  their  possessions,  aye  and  life  itself,  like  the  Nnmantians  of 
old,  than  willingly  submit  to  so  shameful  a  decision,  since  they  were 
neither  convinced  nor  conquered — non  convictoi  nee  devicto*. 

The  Bishop  made  his  preparations  for  renewed  war.  The  Emperor 
tried  to  bar  his  violent  proceedings  ;  but  Yon  Galen  well  knew  that  his 
promise  to  aid  bis  Majesty  with  2,000  men  against  the  Turks  was  Ba£Scient 
safeguard  against  dangerous  displeasure  from  that  quarter.  To  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  States-General  he  replied  that  "  he  did  not  trouble 
hitauelf  about  the  doings  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  and  the  Republic  need 
not  trouble  itself  about  his."  But  ho  now  saw  fit  to  overcome  his  scruples 
aa  to  joining  the  remodelled  Rhine  alliance,  and  allowed  its  new  and 
dsngerons  member,  Louis  XIY.,  to  send  him  military  aid  under  the 
Mareohal  de  Fabert.  His  operations  against  the  city  began  in  July,  1660. 
This  time  he  sought  to  reduce  it,  not  by  bombardment,  but  by  blockade. 
The  process  proved  effectual.  As  winter  came  on,  scarcity  was  felt  in 
the  city,  and  with  the  scarcity  came  storm  and  tempest.  Such  a  con- 
▼olsion  of  the  elements  had  never  been  witnessed  in  Munsterland  as  took 
place  on  December  18,  when  the  biggest  trees  were  uprooted,  houses 
unroofed,  and  the  streets  deluged  with  the  overflow  of  the  river.  On 
New  Year's  Day,  1C61,  a  deputation  was  sent  out  to  sue  for  peace.  It 
was  of  no  use  now  to  stickle  for  terms.  The  spirit  of  the  Miinsterians 
was  fairly  beaten,  and  they  accepted  all  the  Bishop's  conditions,  amount- 
ing to  nnreserved  surrender  on  their  part.  Thus,  in  Alpen's  words, 
"  was  the  authority  of  the  Prince  confirmed,  the  Cathedral  Chapter  and 
knightly  order  exalted,  the  citizens  humbled."  And  henceforth  MUnster 
lost  its  importance  as  a  fionrishing  Felf-.snpporting  Commune,  and  be- 
came nothing  more  than  a  provincial  capital.  Bishop  von  Galen,  to 
make  things  sure  for  the  future,  erected  a  citadel  and  strong  fortifications. 
His  own  career  continued  to  bo  martial.  He  assisted  Louis  XIV.  with 
a  large  mercenary  force  in  that  monarch's  war  against  the  Dutch,  and 
enhanced  his  sinister  fame  as  the  Prince  of  Bombarders.  But  in  justice 
to  him  it  must  be  said  that  he  really  sought  to  benefit  the  condition  of 
his  people  of  Mi'nsterland,  and  in  particular  extended  and  improved  the 
system  of  education,  taking  care  that  the  teachers  should  be  well  paid 
by  the  State,  and  that  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  should  have  Uieir 
learning  given  them  gratuitously.  Yon  Galen  died  in  1678.  His  monn- 
nent,  a  kneeling  figure  in  a  perruqne,  with  hands  raised  as  though 
For  put  offcnres  to  atone. 
By  saying  endlcgg  pmjers  in  stone, 
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is  to  bo  Been  in  iLo  cbapel  beliind  the  high  altar  in  the  Cathetlral,  «ith 
the  apt  epithet  inscribed,  "  hoxlium  terror." 

A  hundred  years  pass  away.  Other  times,  other  m*n.  To  tfa*  era  <! 
Louis  XIY.  has  succeeded  tlio  era  of  Frederic  II.  Frouz  von  F>lrrt«ntmfg 
roles  MUnster  as  Friiuo  Minister  for  the  Prince  Bishop  Elector  of  Goiogu; 
an  enlightened  man  in  an  age  of  awakening  philanthropy.  As  Galea  bai 
succeeded  to  the  heritage  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  so  Furttoobarg  me> 
oeeded  to  that  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  which  came  to  a  close  Jail  aa  lii< 
ministry  was  commencing.  The  devastation  occasioned  in  Westphaiia  iff 
the  contest  had  been  enormous.  The  public  debt  had  iuoreas«<l  by  two^thirdt 
and  more  ;  large  contributions  had  boon  exacted  from  ' "  ■<  h;  tiut 

contending  armies  ;  the  city  of  Miinster,  thanks  to  Bi-     _  •<tM&a- 

tions,  had  been  repeatedly  besieged  —  large  parts  of  it  were  laid  in  aalwa. 
One  of  Flirstenberg'silrst  acts — carrj-ing  oat  the  stipolatioo  maul*  by  lb* 
Provincial  States  with  Bishop  Majumilian  Friedrich  on  his  election — «ai 
to  demolish  the  citadel  and  other  works,  which  had  been  only  provoeatm 
of  attack   and  military  occupation.     This  measure,  besiiles  reUevir."  t|i< 
city  of  a  large  sum  for  keeping  up  the  defence,  threw  into  tlie  h.i 
Government,  grounds  and  materials  for  the  extension  and  r 
the  city.      The  citadel  was  eventually  transformed  inl'j 
Schloss  Garten,  and  pleasant  promenades  replaced  the  fusses  and  r,v 
of  the  previous  century.     A  residence-castle  was  built  for  the  I' 
whose  habitual  absenteeism  had  hitherto  found  an  excuse  in  the  . 
any  dwelling-place  fit  to  receive  them  in  their  Wcstphaiian  cupil»l.    To 
restore  order  into  the  condition  of  the  iinanccs  was  an  ardaooa  uniler- 
takiug.    In  nothing  were  the  resolution  and  insight  uf  FUrstcnbarg  nnr* 
conspicuous.     He  instituted  a  fund  for  the  liquidation  of  the  publi<:  d«U, 
based  upon   a  graduated  capitation  tax,  carrying  out  hifl  project  ia  tlu 
tooth  of  vohcmcLt  opposition  from  the  secondary  clergy.     By  th*  sal«  ef 
waste  lands  he  assisted  towards  the  liquidation  of  the  ilebta  eontra«(cd 
by  separate  corporations ;  for  scarcely  a  townghip  or  n  benefice  waa  wiiboui 
its  burdens  contracted  during  the  w^or.    He  considered  tb      ■  ly 

of  the  country  rested  more  on  the  ready  circulation  of  ui.-  ., ,  _  ui 

actual  amount,  and  accordingly  encouraged  by  Government  premiums  anrj 
outlay  on  the  part  of  capitalists  for  th    buildin      '  ' 
land,  or  promotion  of  ti'ade.     Ills  ctrorta  to  r^  - 
so  successful  that  in  a  short  time  it  was  said  monoy  cooUl  be 
lower  rate  of  interest  in  the  diocese  uf  Miinster  thnu    '      -- 
boaring  territory'.     To  agriculture  and  to  the  liuon  u^: 
country  I'lirstetiboriL'  poid  aCKidi  The  Sat  Ux  i 

phuUa  had  been  allowed  in  a  ,:  Vo  iio  <i4MK)laU 

energy,  enterpriee,  and,  above  all,  of  paaoa.    The  ri^ail*  Wf 
dangerous,  and  fcomo  n .'         '' 
the  ground,  unless  rou' 
the  weather  1    Now  Yu 


tiioi)  uf 
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chief  ootiet  for  Weitphalian  prodnoe ;  and  for  tke  rest  he  thon^i  fhe 
Westphalians  were  more  likely  to  be  safe,  whether  from  invasion  or  foreign 
oormption,  the  more  difficolt  of  access  their  eoontry  was.  Still  he  readily 
promoted  what  he  considered  needful  schemes  for  facilitatmg  internal 
eommonieation.  He  had  a  more  radical  reform  in  view  when  he  enter- 
tuned  the  project  of  abolishing  the  whole  system  of  serfage,  which  held 
the  laboniing  popolation  of  the  conntry  in  degradation  and  ignorance.  Of 
this  benevolent  project  he  was  only  able  to  effect  a  part ;  bnt  all  the  de- 
pendants on  the  chorch  estate  were  made  free  men ;  and,  where  ser&ge 
oontinaed  to  exist,  provisions  were  introduced  by  a  new  law,  greaUy 
modifying  the  absolute  power  of  the  masters  over  their  dependants. 
While  promoting  the  arts  and  interests  of  peace,  there  was  no  public  con- 
eerm  of  his  country  into  which  Fiirstenberg  threw  himself  with  more 
hearty  zeal  than  into  that  of  its  military  organisation.  He  had  not  thrown 
down  Bishop  Galen's  fortifications  from  any  romantic  idea  that  peace 
would  be  seonred  by  the  sight  of  unarmed  confidence  in  the  goodwill  of 
mankind.  The  best  defence  of  every  nation  bethought  was  in  its  men ;  a 
population  trained  to  the  use  of  arms  and  to  patriotic  feeling,  oonstitnted 
better  panoply  than  stone  walls.  He  laid  down  the  principle  that  every 
num  in  the  country  was  liable  for  its  military  defence ;  he  has,  in  fact,  the 
merit  of  having  been  the  original  deviser  of  that  Landwehr  system  which 
was  afterwards  taken  up  and  so  vigorously  carried  out  by  U>e  Prussian 
Qovernment.  In  connection  with  these  military  ideas  he  fostared  the 
cultivation  of  bodily  gymnastics,  and  founded  a  military  academy  which 
it  was  one  of  his  greatest  amusements  to  inspect.  Another  of  Fiirsten- 
berg's  institutions  was  a  medical  academy ;  for  the  bad  condition  of  the 
healing  art  attracted  his  many-sided  attention,  and  made  him  eager  to 
check  the  prevalence  of  quackery  and  superstition.  At  the  head  of  this 
establishment  he  placed  Dr.  Hoffmann,  a  physician  of  considerable  cele- 
brity in  bis  time.  We  pass  over  his  reforms  in  the  administration  of 
jnstiee,  and  others  of  his  beneficent  deeds,  to  bestow  a  few  words  on  what 
was  the  greatest,  or  at  least  proved  personally  the  most  enduring,  of  his 
agencies — his  service  to  the  cause  of  education. 

Popular  or  primary  instruction,  at  the  time  Fiirstenberg  entered  on  his 
ministry,  required  net  so  much  extending  as  methodising.  There  were 
numerous  village  schools  throughout  the  province,  partly  supported  by 
local  rates,  partly  voluntary.  He  desired  to  combine  and  to  economise. 
Fewer  schools,  better  arranged  and  with  bettor  paid  teachers,  not  excln- 
sivcly  ecclesiastics ;  a  normal  school  from  whence  the  teachers  should  be 
taken ;  these  were  objects  to  be  aimed  at.  To  carry  out  his  system  of 
school  inspection  and  to  preside  over  his  training  institution,  he  was  for- 
tonate  in  secoring  the  services  of  Bemhard  Overberg,  a  parish  priest  of 
Everswinkel,  near  Miioster,  a  man  of  enlightened  piety  and  nnsparing 
seal ;  to  whom  it  was  chiefly  owing  that  in  Uie  subsequent  times  of  con- 
tinental WW  and  revolution,  when  primary  educational  institutions  were 
gsnarally  ae^eeied  or  overthrown,  those  of  llfinster  held  np  their  head 
■hwMt  alone.    Every  year  during  those  tronbloua  times  «z)KGai&»io!cnA'««t% 
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held  thronghoat  the  province,  and  vacancies  fiUed  ap ;  Orerberg  pr«jd|^| 
and  controlling  all  discordant  elements  bj  his  patient  wisdom.  ^| 

The  Gymnafiiam  of  Miinstcr  was  considered  by  Fiirstcnberg  u  Om 
foundation-stone  of  all  the  higher-class  education.  He  found  thin  imtitn- 
tion  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  and  tied  np  to  their  formal  iiiid 
conventional  system  of  instruction.  The  German  language  was  enlmlT 
neglected ;  mathematics  and  psychology,  history  and  geography,  eewedj 
less  so  ;  grammar  and  rhetoric  were  taught  on  vicioos  principles.  Now 
Filrstenberg  had,  with  all  the  stirring  spirits  of  bis  time,  imbibed  th« 
awakening  interest  in  a  national  literature  and  in  scientific  truth.  He 
put  it  to  the  Jesuit  authorities  of  the  Gymnasium  that  they  tnnst  eitbw 
adopt  new  methods  of  instmction  or  give  up  their  institution  into  otfa«r 
hands.  As  it  happened,  this  was  the  moment  when  the  Jesnits  ntn 
tottering  to  their  fall ;  and  the  Bull  of  Pope  Clement  XIV.  issued  in  Jalj, 
1773,  soon  relieved  the  minister  from  any  embarrassment  that  might  havt 
been  caused  by  their  educational  superintendence,  beddes  potting  »t  hit 
disposal  large  funds  for  working  out  his  reforming  designs.  Filratenheqt 
called  the  remodelled  Gymnasium  his  "  own  child  " ;  and  the  elabonto 
programme  which  he  drew  up  for  its  management,  though  framed  with 
the  concurrent  advice  of  Sprickmann  and  other  competent  consaellon, 
reflected  in  a  notable  manner  the  character  and  principles  of  its  thd 
author.  At  a  time  when  the  subject  of  education  was  making  a  consider- 
able stir  in  the  world,  and  many  schools  were  being  founded  or  reorganittd, 
the  Gymnasium  of  Miinster  excelled  all  others  in  the  completeoew!  and 
sagacity  of  its  constitutional  legislation  :  in  fact,  it  may  be  coQsider»d  M 
the  model  result  of  educational  effort  in  Germany  in  the  eighteenth  etn- 
tnry.  Wide  as  were  the  minister's  aims  for  all  sorts  of  cnltnro,  he  mad* 
religious  training  the  cardinal  point  of  his  system  ;  but  it  was  to  bo  rdi. 
gious  training  on  the  basis  of  conscience  and  tolerance.  lie  desirwl  Ikat 
young  men  should  be  brought  up  as  "  reasonable  "  Cbristiaus  ;  neither  u 
heathenish  philosophers  nor  as  superstitious  children.  He  \raa  fainMwlf  t 
loyal  Catholic  ;  bnt  he  tolerated  and  loved  good  men  of  all  persnaBOMk 
and  desired  that,  in  view  of  the  encroaching  scepticism  of  the  SKe,  b* 
lievers  in  llevelation  should  be  able  to  render  un  iutnlligent  reason  of  Ik* 
iiiith  that  was  in  them.  In  his  aiTectionate  and  earnest  exhoriatioo  U 
make  the  sense  of  reUgious  responsibility  and  the  feeling  of  lovo  Ui  Ooi 
the  incentives  to  all  moral  and  intellectual  effort,  we  arc  reminded  forciUt 
of  the  spirit  and  example  of  our  great  English  pedagoj^o. 

Another  of  his  acliievemcnts  in  the  canse  of  edacation  wmi  Uw  t** 
organisation  of  the  Mitnster  University.  The  idea  of  axtendinf  tUt 
institution — hitherto  devoted,  under  .Jesnit  tnm  .   ,    ,.    <      .,       / 

Theology  and  Philosophy  only— so  as  to  make  ii 
on  the  most  hberul  modem  principles,  Filrst. 
entertain.     The  warlike  Yun  Gnli-n   had  rhii.....  !    . 
Fdrstenberc  looked  about  for  means  wherewith  to  prooe- 
in    '  '.ho  prop«" 

till;',  '..-h.    The  ' 
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plan  was  openuJ  in  Ibo  year  1780.  Furstonbcrg  conlinned  to  be  its 
"  Curator"  till  tbo  year  1805,  when  ho  laid  down  Lis  office  on  account  of 
bis  advanced  age.  The  University  then  underwent  new  modifications 
nnder  Prussian  mio,  to  meet  the  altered  requirements  of  the  times.  With 
the  mention  of  the  Seminary  for  priests  which  he  also  instituted  in 
MUnster  on  improved  principles,  we  close  the  catalogna  of  FUrstonberg's 
principal  achievements  in  the  cause  of  education.  Ho  was  himself  not 
merely  a  legislator  from  ontside.  He  loved  learning  for  its  own  sake. 
He  was  an  adept  in  mathematics  and  in  military  science,  a  skilled 
Latinist,  a  lover  of  history,  and  a  sagacious  inquirer  into  its  phenomena. 
He  loved  to  attend  the  classes  in  the  Gymnasium,  examining  the  answers 
and  exercises  of  the  students,  suggesting  themes,  dispensing  praise  or 
blame.  Amusing  stories  used  to  be  told  of  the  good  minister's  absorption 
in  the  prevailing  interest  of  the  moment.  Sometimes  he  would  toke  the 
book  from  tJie  teacher's  hand,  and  give  the  lesson  himself;  and  perhaps 
enlarge  npon  it  with  snch  entire  forgetfnlness  of  anything  but  the  subject 
itself,  that  he  would  commend  the  progress  of  the  class  when  it  was  over, 
while  really  no  voice  had  been  heard  but  his  own  I  If  he  happened  to  be 
present  during  the  delivery  of  tbo  religious  lesson,  he  would  often  feel  and 
vpe&k  BO  earnestly  that  his  hearers  were  moved  to  tears. 

The  great  disappointment  of  Fiirstenberg's  life,  and  the  canse  of  indig- 
nation to  his  friends,  was  his  failure  to  get  appointed  coadjutor,  and 
therefore  effectively  successor,  to  the  Prince  Bishop  Maximilian  Friodrich 
in  1780.  The  superior  interest  of  the  House  of  Austria  carried  the 
election  in  favour  of  the  Hapsburg  Archduke,  Maximilian  Francis.  But 
the  new  ruler  was  virtuous  and  enlightened,  and  appreciated  Fiirstenberg's 
rare  merits  and  capacities ;  and  the  late  Prime  Jlinister,  though  he  could 
no  longer  hold  the  post  which  the  indolence  and  infirmities  of  Maximilian 
Friedrich  bad  made  one  of  almost  absolute  power  in  his  hands,  was  too 
magnanimous  to  retire  in  disgust  from  the  afl'airs  of  the  diocese.  The 
office  of  Vicar-General  was  still  left  him,  together  with  the  direction  of 
edncational  affairs ;  and  for  the  rest  of  his  working  Ufe  he  devoted  him- 
self, only  with  the  more  undivided  zeal,  to  that  department  which  had 
already  engaged  his  keenest  interest.  In  conjunction  with  Overberg, 
be  spared  no  pains  to  energise  and  improve  the  schools  and  their  adminis- 
tration ;  and  he  would  often  make  journeys  to  other  parts  of  Germany,  to 
extend  his  experience  by  varied  observation. 

In  those  journeys  he  was  wont  to  be  accompanied  by  the  Princess 
Gftlitzin  and  her  cnrte'ric.  The  fast  friendship  which  had  sprang  up 
between  the  "  Christian  Aspasia  "  and  the  TVestphalian  statesman  was  by 
no  means  influential  on  one  mind  only.  Furstonberg,  receptive  as  well 
ns  dogmatic,  learnt  much  from  the  cultivated  female  disciple  of  Hemster- 
boys,  and  moreover  was  brought  by  her  into  connection  rith  many 
tluniers  of  divergent  views  and  opinions,  who  would  scarcely  have  crossed 
bis  path  otherwise.  If  often  abrupt  and  positive  in  his  intercourse  with 
Pnem,  none  the  \rss  was  ho  loved  and  reverenced  by  i^U  who  came  wlihiu 
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hia  sphere ;  and  when  he  finished  his  long  life  on  September  16,  1810,  in 
his  eighty-second  year,  the  regret  felt  at  Muast«r  was  deep  aad  generaL 

And  now  let  us  for  a  brief  moment  record  that  pleasant  April  evta«  ■ 
ing,  when,  intent  on  reviving  the  memories  of  Amelia  von  Galitzin,  we  drofal 
to  the  village  of  Angelinodde,  situated  aboat  three  miles  to  the  south- ea&t  1 
of  the  city,  first  along  a  solid  causeway  raised  above  the  fiat  cnlliTatei  ' 
land,   then  through  byovvays  of  such  encumbering  sand  that  the  diivcr 
could  ouly  get  on  at  a  foot's  pace.    An  honr's  leisurely  proeesaion  Uroo^kt 
us  to  the  church,  an  old  but  unimprcssivo  cdilioe,  on  tho  white  sioecoed 
south  wall  of  which  wo  found  the  Btooo  monument  erected  to  tbo  PrisMM 
by  her  friend  and  confessor  Overborg.     Inquiring  at  the  '■'"'     '     talry 
hard  by,  the  farm-house  was  pointed  out  to  us  where  tli  at  to 

spend  tho  summer  mouths  in  her  hired  apartments ;  and  lliitfaw  «rt 
strolled  across  a  couple  of  fields.  It  is  on  old  building,  and  bears  oitf 
the  back  entrance  the  arms  and  inscription  of  the  Count  de  M«rveldt,  to 
whom  it  belonged.    The  bock  spaces  of  the  house  are  occuj  'Ailed 

cattle;  the  front  looks  out  on  tbo  little  river 'SVerse,  v,:,.  ,  Jiaaat 
garden  between,  and  the  meadows  along  which  tbo  Princess  and  HftniiVtr- 
hiiys  used  to  walk,  discussing  Flatouic  problems,  and  fumi?':':  '  :  todal 
for  the  philosophical  "Dialogues,"  which  the  sage  oftheUu,  .oi^ 

put  into  litoraiy  form. 

During  the  rest  of  our  short  stay  ia  Milaster,  we  were  mach  oooa* 
pied  in  identifying  tho  Princess's  town  residence.  We  found  her  meiaoiy 
fresh  in  the  city,  but  the  directions  as  to  her  former  whereabouts  were  al 
first  difiicult  of  comprehension.  Tho  "friihe  AschebergorHof"  is  in  oae  ol 
the  least  attractive  streets  of  the  city — the  Griine  Ga*ie ;  but  Uio'PrisceM 
loved  to  dwell  among  her  poor,  one  of  our  informants  told  us.  It  is  ofiv 
divided  into  throe  dwelling- houses,  tho  central  compartment  being  oeco- 
piod  by  one  Woli)',  a  baker.  Once  it  was  the  residence  of  a  noble  West- 
phalian  family,  who  afterwards  migrated  to  a  bettor  spot.  At  the  back 
lies  u  spacious  garden-ground,  now  in  tho  hands  of  a  Jesuit  eslAliIiahmMtt 
whose  modern  chapel  stands  over  a  part  of  it.     V  '\i  of  TTaiwim, 

the  "Magus  of  the  North,"  and  the  nocturnal  I  bis  remains,  in 

1783,  at  which  Fi  rstcnberg  assisted,  and  which  scoBdulisod  tba  p«o^  uf 
Mit'ister,  to  whom  the  scutiuientiil  mysticism  of  the  Princean  nu  a 
conundrum. 

And  we  visited  the  cemetery  of  the  fW/^i uaxKn-  Kii cA.-,  to  called,  Uw 
cemetery  which  lies  outside  tho  JNVu  Thor,  where  rest  most  mosbers  of 
the  Muaster  coterie,  excepting  the  Princess  herself— Hanxaaa,  nmoni 
^om  thrt  garden  of  !'  l'  pUee,  Ovac- 

Hl»crt;,  Katerciimp,  Sj  snater  hiniMUl 

un  whoso  monument,  situated  nenr  no  exalted  crucifix  iu  the  eealnM 
the  cemetery,  we  read,  "  Ilier  lir  '  -  '  -  f'  -  >  ■-  '.reottjIaM 
R>inor  nud  unaer  aller  tiinxigor  H  -a<le*4^fl 

!<'  tnd.  Franx  Frii'ilhob  Wiibeitu,  frc^bur  v<  t)|^H 
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"  If,"  said  the  GaraU  in  that  priesUj  scrntiny  of  the  library  of  the  Cavalier 
of  La  Hancha,  *'  I  find  here  Arioato  speaking  in  any  other  tongue  than 
hia  own,  I  shall  treat  him  with  no  respect  whatever ;  bat  if  he  speaks  in 
his  own  language,  I  shall  set  him  on  my  head." 

«  I've  got  him  in  Italian,"  quoth  the  Barber,  "  bat  I  don't  understand 
him." 

"  Nor  woald  it  be  well,  my  son,  that  you  should,"  replied  his  spiritual 
&ther ;  "  and  we  onrselves  would  not  have  found  fault  with  the  Captain 
if  he  had  never  brought  him  to  Spain,  and  turned  him  into  a  Castilian, 
for  he  has  deprived  him  of  much  of  his  natural  excellence  by  so  doing." 

How  much  of  his  natural  excellence  Cervantes  has  been  deprived  of 
by  his  own  particular  "  Captain,"  the  worthy  John  Stevens,  and  others 
who  have  brought  him  to  England,  it  would  present  a  tedious  problem  in 
addition  to  determine.  He  has  been  treated  worse  by  his  exegetists  than 
ever  his  hero  was  by  those  desalmados  Yanguhtt,  and  he  gained  more 
honour  in  the  huts  of  the  goatherds  than  he  has  since  in  any  English  har- 
bour. Enlarged,  contracted,  altered,  abridged,  adapted,  mntilated,  or,  as 
the  slang  goes,  "  expurgated,"  this  second  Theseus  or  Hercules  of  a  more 
modem  world  is  turned  into  a  contemptible  dwarf  or  drivellbg  idiot.  Seen 
through  the  dark  glass  of  translation,  often  doubly  dark,  as  the  adapta- 
tion in  English  of  an  adaptation  in  French,  Don  Quixote  is  Doti  Quixote  no 
more.  Perhaps,  as  Voltaire  said  of  Hudibras,  the  book  is  introduiiible, 
and  his  translators  hare  aimed  at  the  impossible.  At  any  rate,  Don 
Quixote  suffered  no  hardships  so  cruel  as  he  has  undergone  at  the  hands 
of  the  majority  of  those,  about  whom  it  is  too  often  a  question  whether 
they  know  less  of  the  Spanish  tongue  or  of  their  own.  He  was  uncon- 
cerned in  the  memorable  sally  on  the  mill-stream ;  he  remained  unmoved 
in  sight  of  the  flonry  faces  of  those  many  demon-millers ;  but  would  he 
remain  so,  could  he  now  see  himself  in  the  sentences  of  Mottenx  ?  He 
suffered,  not  for  his  own  fault,  but  through  the  envy  and  deceit  of  evil 
magicians,  enchantment  in  that  cage  where  he  was  mocked  by  the  world, 
because  he  came  on  earth  too  late,  after  Astraa,  the  last  of  the  gentile 
aogels,  had  left  it  for  heaven ;  but  could  all  the  Magi  of  Persia,  the  Brah- 
mans  of  India,  and  the  Gymnosophista  of  Ethiopia  change  him  as  he 
has  been  changed  by  Jarvis  ?  Cervantes  made  the  book  of  the  soi-disant 
Avellsneda  the  diversion  of  devils  in  hell.  To  what  purpose  would  he 
have  devoted  the  highly  original  histories  of  Smollett  and  of  Smirke  ?  In 
flM  TOj  newest  cloth  woven  out  of  that  old  story  of  the  maimeid  hero  of 
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Lepanto,  idleness  nr  inCBpacily  has  left  nnwghtly  knots  where  U  bu  wP 
loft  lesB  nnsighlly  holes,  as  in  that  fabric  produced  nndcr  the  aoKpemel 
Mr.  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  in  which  the  perhaps  inimitablo  tirade  of  Altid- 
dora  against  the  unfortunate  Cavalier  has  been,  without  anv  dofaag^r 
explanation,  entirely  omitted.  ^^^| 

"  My  book,"  said  Cervantes,  "  is  so  easy  that  none  can  una  aoy^^| 
culty  in  it ;  it  is  thumbed  by  children,  understood  by  men,  and  celcbnUcd^l 
the  old."  Cervantes  credited  his  readers  with  too  much  knowledge — eran 
those  of  his  own  country  and  of  his  own  time.  How  much  those  of  another 
land  and  a  fur  later  period  stand  in  need  of  assistance,  it  will  be  OMdliM 
to  explain  to  anyone  who  has  made  the  "  Ingenioso  Hidalgo  "  an  object  of 
any  study,  I^Iany  men,  more  or  less  able,  hare  offered  their  aid — tha 
learned  Vicente  de  los  Rios,  the  laborioos  John  Bowie,  the  ingeoioai 
Antonio  Pellicer.  Take  as  an  example  of  the  careful  minuteness  of  tli« 
Inst  his  criticism  of  the  title,  tho  second  word  of  the  title,  ••  Ingenic)so, ' 
which,  he  says,  should  not  bo  applied  to  the  Hidalgo,  bat  to  the  booL 
It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  epigraphs  of  the  second  chapter  ui 
of  the  sixteenth,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  second  part,  that  the  anthtir 
intended  tho  term  "  Ingenioso  "  to  be  applied  to  his  hero.  "  Bat,"  taivi 
Clemcncin,  himself  an  ingenious  critic,  "  '  Ingenioso  '  seems  Ecaroely  tb« 
correct  word  to  apply  to  a  madmnn,  and  if  it  applies  to  the  book,  it  argoM 
ill  of  the  modesty  of  the  author." 

Whether  or  not  "  la  longua  Castellana  es  una  lengua  mnerta,"  m  th* 
Spanish  writers  de  la  I'ieille  roche  afi&rm,  and  therefore  tho  propt; 
ligence  of  such  men  as  Garcilaso,  Cervantes,  Calderon  be  n  8tni)>  »•." 
that  of  tho  classics,  it  seems  still  certain  that  there  are  maov  formi  of 
speech,  especially  proverbial,  oecnrring  in  the  subject  of  this  article  wbieb 
cannot  be  understood  by  the  scholar  in  modem  Spanish  alon(>.  r>nt 
for  the  explanation  of  which  recourse  mnst  be  had  to  the  »f- 
of  Horozco  y  Covarruvias ;  not  to  mention  those  words  which,  like  Uia 
Astnrian  "argado,"  mo  provincialisms. 

Don  Juan  and  the  chaste  Lady  Adeline  Amnndeville 

.  .  .  atnilied  Spanioh 
To  rend  J)<m  Qui'sole  in  the  origiiuLl — 
A  filpniiire  before  which  nil  others  »iini»h. 

But  if  their  studies  were  attended  n-ith  any  8ne«e88,  whioh  U  •air<Qid 
doubtful,  seeing  that  Veuus  rather  than  Saturn  was  domiiuttor  ori 
desires,  and  that  even  almighty  love  is  bat  of  little  asaistonee  in  lean;i:^i 
those  irregular  verbs,  they  must  have  consulted  other  lesieognuftben  Ikui 
Baretti,  Higgins,  and  Pineda. 

We  take  a  einglfl  instance  of  what  has  ^>cfn  miM  P,ir>,..^tj^g  (nnali- 
tiouB  in  the  mouth  of  one  or  two  witnesscK 

"  Dnolos  y  quebrantoa"  ^  at  tint  Uginniag  irf  ik* 

work,  by  which  Cerraatei  d.  rood  oa  Satuniaya,  j^^ul 

ac«ording  to  the  Dictionary  of  the  Hpaai»h  Aoadamj,  a  eonpo^^^^l 
0ggi  and  brains,  rr  ovii  cfrrhriqu»  mfd<iU/5  fntu*  orhimlMt ;  bnt,  wSKm* 
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ing  to  that  of  Caballero  and  the  eommentary  of  Glemencin,  a  kind  of  olla 
made  of  broken  bones  and  the  remains  of  cattle  which  had  died  in  the 
manoer  natnre  intended,  eaten  in  La  Mancha  on  Saturdays,  because  no 
other  kind  of  meat  was  then  allowed — duelos,  to  indicate  the  grief  of  the 
owner  of  the  dead  beast,  and  gufbrantot  to  signify  the  condition  of  its 
boneg.  This  custom  of  abstaining  from  other  flesh  on  Saturdays  originated, 
we  are  told,  with  the  Triunfo  de  la  Santa  Cruz  in  1212,  and  was  abolished 
towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Pope  Benedict  the  Four- 
toenth. 

Now  let  ns  look  at  the  various  interpretations  given  of  this  phrase, 
where  it  is  not  wholly  left  out,  by  some  of  the  numerous  "  translators  " 
of  Cervantes'  immortal  work. 

First,  it  is  deemed  by  an  enterprising  but  reckless  Dutchman  to  mean 
"een  stokviseh."  Thomas  Shelton,  who  translated  the  whole  of  Don 
Quixote  "  in  the  space  of  fortis  dayes,  through  the  importunitie  of  a  very 
deare  friend  that  was  desirous  to  understand  the  subject,"  gives  us  "  col- 
lopa  and  egges."  Next  the  worthy  Captain  Stevens,  who  satisfies  himself 
in  his  preface  with  "  being  beforehand  in  railing  at  those  that  should 
make  bold  to  rail  at  him,"  copying  Shelton,  as  he  usually  does,  gives  like- 
wise "  eollops  and  eggs."  Peter  Mottenx  presents  "  scraps  and  penance  " 
without  any  note  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  extraordinary  collation. 
Jarvis,  tbe  author  of  that  deathless  rendering  of  1/0  trompogelai,  "  and  I 
tear  on,"  says  "  an  omiet."  But  ami  la  cola  falta  jtor  desoUar.  Dr. 
Smollett  is  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  gives  "gripes  and  grumblings," 
with  a  note  conceived  in  the  style  of  refined  wit  which  distinguished  that 
reverend  prelate.  Lastly,  in  Cassell's  magnificent  edition  of  Dords  plates, 
we  have  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  "  griefs  and  groans,"  again  pro- 
bably the  very  worst  attempt  at  translation  of  them  all,  presenting  neither 
the  sense  of  the  author  nor,  as  far  as  ordinaiy  intelligence  can  soar,  any 
sense  at  all. 

Instances  might  be  given,  filling  two  or  three  volumes  of  this  magazine, 
of  these  melancholy  mistakes.  But  enough  has  been  said ;  other  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new  await  ns.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  transla- 
tions, appearing,  too  often,  like  the  devil  and  St.  Elmo,  only  to  give  plea- 
sure to  those  who  have  not  seen  them,  if  this  essay  serves  no  other  purpose, 
it  will,  at  least,  save  a  vast  amount  of  reading,  which  \\Titers  who  aim  at 
exactitude  are  unwilling  to  forego,  and  of  which  often  their  only  profit  is 
the  unhappy  knowledge  of  its  uselessness. 

There  are  readers  of  Don  Quixote,  as  of  the  Book  of  Job,  who  deny 
the  proposition  (which  one  would  imagine  was  almost  an  axiom)  that 
it  is  of  very  little  use  to  read  what  we  do  not  understand.  For  them 
it  would  be  idle  to  explain  that  tbe  "  parting  of  the  sun,  "  which  oc- 
emnred  in  that  monstrous  and  unequal  battle  between  him  of  La  Mancha 
■nd  the  lackey  Tosilos,  in  the  defence  of  the  daughter  of  the  Dueua 
Don*  Bodriguez,  was  a  universal  practice,  according  to  Bt.  Palaye  and 
other  initm  on  the  History  of  the  Chivahry,  to  prevent  one  puty  oh- 
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taining  nn  noiair  advantage.  Eqaally  frnitleas  woold  it  be  to  shttw 
that  when  Djn  Qnitote  l«d  the  Pachcsj'a  paltry  by  the  bridln  <1t  pm^ 
cortes  y  conu-d'ulo,  he  was  but  following  the  knightly  exu;  llonrT  of 

Castilla  in  the  case  of  his  sister,  the  Infanta  Isabela,  and  ...  :„  ....  oSmo 
del  Qaitam'wnto  of  Cervantes'  own  time,  who  held  by  cords  of  mby  oik  tai 
gold  the  naniea  (hackney)  of  Margaret  of  Austria,  the  Qii'  '    "tL, 

when  she  made  her  public  entry  into  Valencia.     Somo  ;  d, 

of  another  sort  woald  be  glad  to  learn  that  Milan  is  introdiutd  ky 
Cervantes,  as  the  mart  of  fashion  in  his  time,  into  the  story  of  th«  -eaplm 
who  went  thither  from  Genoa  to  famish  himself  with  (in«  clotiuM— a 
(mlas  lie  soldado.  We  know  from  this  that  Lombardy'a  capita) ; 
France  as  the  court  and  emporium  of  fashiou. 

Even  the  object  of  Cervantes'  satire  has  been  mlsondcrstood.  Mid  it  iai 
been  declared  that  he  intended  to  put  an  end,  not  to  thi'  '  '  < nmuM 
written  about  it,  but  to  knight-errantry  itself,  a  thing  v,  •  ,  vxpnd, 

as  Mr.  Ford  aays,  a  century  before  his  birth.  The  esoteric  object  of  bii 
work  was,  doubtless,  to  show  that  the  deeper,  the  truer,  the  lo8s  coana 
and  the  more  pure  a  nature  is,  so  much  the  more  will  it  become  tha  jitf 
and  butt  of  this  world  of  ours.  Thus  Charles  Lamb  has  truly  said  tkl 
readers  who  sec  nothing  more  than  a  burlesque  in  Jhm  Quixote  har*  Vtt 
a  shallow  appreciation  of  that  immortal  work.  Was  not  Byron,  too,  id 
opinion  that  the  "  too  trae  tale  "  was  intended  to  show  the  hrtptl«M  A- 
surdity  of  all  efforts  to  redress  ^^Tongs  and  preTont  rather  than  poniih 
crime — 

Of  all  tnles  'lie  the  saddeat,  and  more  lad 
Bccanee  it  mnkes  lu  smile. 

Vulgar  readers  see  only  a  book  productive  of  merriment  and  UngblarB 
that  which  is  also  a  profound  and  luminous  treatise  on  morality.  Ill 
hero  wages  war  against  windmills,  but  cqanUy  agaiiMt  th«  iiiiiioi1iii» 
of  mankind  ;  he  is  as  indignant  against  the  in'  '  ^ocietjr  aa  agoifit 

the  soldier  puppets  of  Maese  Pedro.     A  path.  ra  it  ehowBUS'/ 

the  result  of  the  endeavours  of  a  good  man  to  ameliorate  the  <- 
of  humanity.  Bat  philosophers  might,  as  it  has  been  said,  witli  or.  j  &-." 
great  truth,  as  well  attempt  to  stop  tlio  fall  of  the  waters  of  Niagara,  <iatfe 
ground  of  impropriety  in  the  nolae  of  the  cataract,  aa  to  make  otbefsiMtl* 
Cavalier  of  the  LionR,  xh-nipyf  r'n;,-.*  »  fnni^iliJi  ,  wifli  on.ii  r,vrt  m 
theirs. 

^Mien  Ct'ivantts  '  .^m 

than  an  attack  on  thi  idH 

in  his  preface: — "  Vncstra  cscritnra  no  mira  a  maa  <, 
autoridad  y  cabida,  qito  un  cl  nnmdo,  y  ««n  el  vnlgn  ti< 
cavallorias »  dorrilmr  Ift   inaqtrina   if- 

err  librog    n' 

3'L     -  ;       .,  Corrnntci  - ..,  .,  :„..     ....  _ 

isareely  have  applied  them.     But  bo  loon  begun  to  t.  tH 

and  no  offeeb'oa  for  the  childm  of  his  nedtntandios— thk^  Lr««. 
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ight  against  the  Turks  at  Lepanto,  the  mutilated  slave  of  AlgierSi 
^adis,  Esplandian,  and  Platir,  whose  resplendent  motto  was  ever 

rhonnonr,  et  los  dames,"  to  portray  the  character  of  a  good  man, 
ieavonrs,  at  his  own  expense,  to  subjagatevice  and  exalt  virtue ;  apart 
bich  idle  day-dream,  he  speaks  "  well  enongh,"  as  Sancho  says, 
parson."     So  the  new  character,  Sanson  Carrasco,  in  the  second 

but  theincredolous  sceptic  who  laughs  at  everything,  and  has  little 
ith  the  original  conception  of  the  purpose  of  the  story. 

must  look  behind  the  veil  of  entertaining  fiction  with  which 
tes  proposed  to  correct,  and  indeed  succeeded  in  correcting,  the 
able  affection  for  los  libros  cavallercscos  which  in  his  time  wa£ 
.  in  his  country,  if  we  would  understand  his  subject  rightly. 
u  to  judge  of  the  fabric  of  the  veil,  wo  must  transport  ourselves 
Me  ages  of  semi-barbarism  and  obscurity  in  which  security,  the 
ad  of  human  society,  was  unknown.  The  feudal  vassals  of  those 
lid  times  levied  black  mail  on  the  inoffensive  wayfarers  who 
ed  unfortunately  to  pass  by  their  fortresses,  and  maintaining  with 
vord  the  maxim  that  might  is  right,  carried  with  them  wherever 
mt  crime,  ruin,  and  confusion.  The  famous  Tregua  de  Dios  was 
esiastical  attempt  at  reform,  which  contented  itself  at  first  with 
hibition  of  violence  on  Sundays,  and  afterwards  included  by  degrees 
liar  sisters.  By  this  was  the  duel  admitted,  among  other  more  or 
isord  legal  evidences,  in  which  the  sword  of  the  oppressor  was 
)d  by  justice  to  supplement  the  desperate  deficiencies  in  his  suit, 
ras  evidently  an  attempt  to  reconcile  might  and  right,  too  often 
ased  as  fire  and  water.  By  this  was  determined  in  Toledo,  in  the 
h  century,  the  precedence  between  the  Romish  and  Mozarabio 
tmended  by  San  Isidor.  The  Mozarabes — probably  a  corruption  of 
mbes — were  the  Christians  who  lived  anciently  amongst  the  Moors 
in.  Their  ritual  is  still  observed  in  a  chapel  of  the  cathedral 
ido.  The  Fartidas,  or  seven  parts  of  the  law  of  Alfonso  the  Wise, 
id  the  "  duel "  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Even  the 
at  were  of  advantage  to  social  reforms ;  not  that  cruelty,  robbery, 
irder  were  by  these  lessened,  but  they  were  directed  elsewhere.  After 
bhe  foundation  of  universities,  the  invention  of  paper,  of  powder, 
mariner's  compass,  and  of  printing,  facilitated  and  multiplied  social 
18,  and  macadamized  the  way  for  the  civilisation  of  Europe, 
that  time,  therefore,  in  which  defenceless  and  oppressed  innocence 
only  receive  succour  from  private  endeavours,  how  seductive  is  the 
t  of  a  person  consecrating  himself  to  the  alleviation  of  unmerited 
,  wandering  about  the  world  at  his  own  horse's  own  sweet  will 
this  consists  the  spirit  of  adventure),  armed  with  lance  and  buckler, 
on  all  occasions  to  show  his  prowess  and  shed  his  blood  on  behalf 

waak  and  nnjKrotected  I  Such  is  the  foundation  of  the  interest 
L  hy  books  of  knight-errantry,  built  on  those  feelings  of  humanity 
iloaa  eoD  inspire  a  lasting  interest.    If  the  knight-errant  sneceedod 
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ia  destroying  Iboso  robbers  who  infested  the  higbways,  thoM  giiBta  is 
their  macbicolated  towers,  those  spectres  of  the  dusky  cavern  or  tkt 
uncultiTatod  field ;  if  he  managed  to  free  maidens  from  disboDOor,  ft* 
guiltless  from  punishment,  the  prisoner  from  chains  ;  if  be  eoold  npkft 
princes  and  princesses  nnjastly  deprived  of  their  aoeettral  tbmi, 
chastise  the  U8uri)er8,  and  fill  the  world  with  his  fame,  enrely  ncfa  a 
meeting  of  fortune  and  merit  might  well  deserve  common  approraL  AU. 
to  all  this  his  private  qualities  of  justice,  generosity.  B«naibility,  enctiaft 
of  death,  lore  of  glory,  loyalty,  and  above  all  good  looks,  and  ire  kat»  &t 
lieau  ideal  of  that  CahaUero  Andante  who  served  as  a  type  to  so  luof 
ancient  chroniclers. 

The  subject,  taken,  as  we  have  said,  from  the  meeting  of  tlia  lu^ 
feudal  anarchy  and  the  mom  of  modern  civilisation,  was  a  goad  iti 
interesting  one,  but  it  was  spoilt  by  the  ignorance  and  bad  taste  oif  tkM 
who  treated  it.  They  might  have  consulted  the  records  of  chivalry  ra  tt» 
middle  ages,  passing  over  the  somewhat  faint  border-Line  whi 
history  fi-om  romance,  and  made  their  heroes  sam  prur  rt  *iihm  i 
those  of  that  time  ;  they  might  have  taken  from  these  their  dcsci 
arms,  jousts,  festivals,  dresses  and  customs,  touched  on  thr 
fimor,  in  which  gallantry  and  sentiment  arose,  and  senlit 
was  mixed  with  the  sensuality  of  love — the  troabodoitn, 
grimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  They  did  nothing  of  Ihta  ; 
contrary,  they  invented  everything,  as  the  Germans  sar, 
their 
other 

tedious  repetitions  of  the  same  joaraey  or  advcntnre,  with  bat  tb«  i 
of  the  actors  altered  ;  gross  errors  in  history,  geography,  and  tlte  i 
customs  of  the  ages  and  the  nations  they  professed  to  delineate ; 
blows,  incredible  exploits  ;  events  disconnected  and  improbabU,  a  i 
mass  of  immorality  and  superstition — such  is  the  bill  of  fare  < 
those  writings  of  chivalrous  emprise  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  i 
They  sprinkled  with  such  want  of  discretion  enchanters  and 
that  they  dulled  the  palate  they  had  proposed  to  please.     The  yontk< 
period  accustomed  to  such  higb-seasonod  and  savonry  food  regatdell 
supreme  disgust  the  brown   bread,  somewhat  stale  perhaps,  with  i 
education  so  plentifully  supplies  the  tableei  of  adolescent  hns^. 
while  this  high-seasoned  meat  of  histories  baked  in  tba  OTeo  of  a  1 
imaginatiou   destroyed   its   istellectaal,  delicate  cates  of    adoltarr  i 
by  no  means  coldly- coBOOcted   smoars  interfered  sadly  with  lia 
digestion.     Thus,  t«  quote  the  irascible  Captain,  the  - 
chivalry  "  debauched  youth,"  if  thny  diil  not  infnt-.iil.. 
impossible  impertinenceR. 

Good  men,  however,  v. 
Oracian  and PV.  Luisi  dc  C) :  ,   i., 

this  endemic  pest  of  Spain.     Pon  Carlos  in  lain  matlii  a  lav 
histories  being  printed  or  sold,     fiat,  in  spite  of  law«  uid 


inner    consciousness,    while    each    eudeaviiared    to    eietedi 
in   exaggeration,   marvel,    impossibility.      Battles   npoa 
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the  pest  was  not  a  \rhit  abated.  With  that  nsnal  variance  between  precept 
and  example,  Don  Carlos,  at  the  time  of  prohibiting  such  books,  delighted 
himself,  we  are  informed,  with  perhaps  the  most  monstrous  of  them,  D. 
Belianis  de  Grecia.  These  prodigies  were  composed  at  first  by  proletariat 
hacks,  bat  very  soon,  provoked  by  pnblic  favonr,  prouder  competitors  de- 
soended  into  the  arena.  Geronimo  de  Hnerta,  the  translator  of  Pliny, 
pnsented  his  Fhranda  de  Castilla,  and  Don  Juan  de  Silva  y  Toledo  his 
CkronieUn  of  Prince  Polkisne  de  Boecia,  a  work  not  to  be  ontdone  in 
abmirdities  by  any  of  its  predecessors. 

Snch  was  the  state  0/  affairs  when  Cervantes  conceived  the  idea  of 
banishing  knights-errant  from  the  literature  of  his  land.  Ridiatltitn  acri 
fortius  ac  meliiu  plerumgue  sccat  res.  What  Fr.  Lnis  de  Granada  had  not 
nceeeded  in  doing  with  his  sermons,  nor  the  Emperor  Carlos  with  the 
■ererest  laws,  Cervantes  did  with  the  dust  of  a  little  well-timed  satire. 
Bat  eirenmstances  were  in  his  favour.  The  names  of  Pulci,  Boyardo,  and 
Ariosto  had  become  known.  The  last  had  been  once  or  twice  dressed 
in  Castilian.  The  argument  of  the  poet  of  Ferrara  was  continued  by 
Lois  Barahona  in  the  "  Tears  "  and  by  Lope  de  Vega  in  the  "  Beauty  of 
Angelica."  Both  of  these  in  different  degrees  succeeded  in  reproducing 
the  defects,  but  neither  reflected  the  richness,  of  their  original.  In  the 
eonrse  of  time  the  Muses  of  Castillo  became  aweary  of  the  French 
Paladin,  and  inspired  Quevedo  with  his  parody,  the  Orlando  Burleico. 
Again,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  powerful  rival  was 
bom — the  Bucolic  literature,  of  which  the  Italian  Sanazzar  gave  the  first 
modem  example  in  his  Arcadia.  The  Portuguese  Jorge  de  Montemayor 
introduced  this  taste  by  his  Diana  into  Spain.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Alonso  P^rez,  Oil  Polo,  and  Suarez  de  Figueroa,  who,  substituting 
rivers  and  meadows  of  flowers  for  rapine  and  murder,  still  preserved  in 
their  stories  the  presence  of  love  which  imparts  ever  new  interest  to  tte 
a£GBetion  of  the  reader,  as  it  contributes  ever  new  colours  to  the  fancy  of 
the  artist,  and  to  which  all  who  wish  to  be  free  of  the  great  band  of  writers 
must  offer  the  accustomed  dues.  Lastly,  the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio 
ffkre  oeeasion  to  tales  of  romance,  as  the  Patrmmth  of  Juan  de  Timoneda 
■ad  the  StVoa  de  Aventwas  of  Geronimo  de  Contreras,  or  of  wit,  as  La:a- 
rftto  de  Tormes  and  Gimnan  de  Alfarache.  All  these  publications,  satirical, 
jMstoral,  and  romantic,  were  so  many  breaches  in  the  strong  wall  which 
eneireled  that  old  affection  for  errant  cavaliers.  The  strong  wall  was  finally 
zased  to  the  ground  by  a  caricature  of  the  company  of  Belianis  in  Don  Qui- 
xote, and  of  those  who  worshipped  that  company  in  Sancho  Panza.  The 
amnsed  reader  forgets  all  that  was  generous  and  good  in  the  subject  of 
Cervantes'  satire,  and  sees  but  the  impertinent  exaggerations  of  love  and 
Talonr,  the  dangers  attendant  on  their  exercise,  and  their  incompatibility 
with  modem  civilisation. 

The  triumph  of  La  Mancha's  Knight,  who  appeared  in  1605,  was 
complete.  None  other  entered  the  field  after  him.  D.  Polieitne  de 
BoteUi,  printed  in  1602,  was  the  last  book  of  the  kind  in  Spain.    His 
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and  M  liUta 

it  ia  a  ileek 

ies  igaanL 

v-ork  of  0th 


brotliers  lie  no  longer  in  tUo  silken  laps  of  ladles,  but  adn*  uqU  kj 
collect  dust  undisturbed  on  the  lofty  and  rarely  visited  shalres  of  atxitat 
libraries. 

Bpain  in  tbo  meantime  spent  hours  of  LappinesH  over  the  pagti  of 
this  incomparable  parody,  as  fields  enjoy  the  fertile  iufla«nc«s  of  tunilusi, 
rain,  and  dew,  without  any  utterance  of  gratitude  t  ^  •  ar.     To  tkii 

indifference  in  the  commcDcement  of  the  eighteci;  --y  snoettiM, 

as  extremes  succeed,  the  csprossion  of  anboondud  admiratioa.  Viatoll 
de  los  Rios  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  exponent  of  this  tardy  tetopi- 
tion,  in  his  analysis  which  prefaces  the  edition  of  the  Spanish  AeaAamj 
in  1780. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  essay  to  attempt  any  enlogtum  on  A** 
Quixote.  Nor  would  the  writer,  were  that  his  object,  imitate  the  atrk  «f 
that  enthusiast  who  asks  "  AVho  has  not  road  it  ?  who  doed  not  know  it  bf 
heart  ?  "  Such  observations  as  these  appear,  to  use  no  stronger  a  ttraii 
injudicious.  It  is  praised  sufficiently  to  those  who  have  read  it  b^  og^ 
ing,  "It  is  Uc.n  Qu(>i>rc ;"  to  those  who  Lave  not  read  it — probably  I 
very  vast  number — it  would  seem  suflicient  to  say,  "  Inqiure  aboal  il </ 
those  who  know  it  well." 

There  is  no  book,  except  perhaps  the  Bible,  so  much 
known.  It  is  rarely  studied  and  more  rarely  understood  ; 
subject  for  quotation ;  its  errors  are  overlooked,  i' 
Written  in  a  popular  stylo  and  of  a  leg«jndary  nut 
vantes  very  early  became  with  tbo  Catechism  and  the  Lives  of  tbo  'StkdH 
an  integrant  part  of  the  intellectual  household  furniture  of  Castille.  Bol 
as  soon  as  it  was  generally  understood  that  it  had  bneonus  the  faaiiiea 
oven  for  the  higher  classes  to  praise  him,  that  "  glory  and  shame  of  Spain" 
soared  above  the  range  of  criticism,  and  became  apothoosLzcd  fir<'>n<.-  ?.»  !>« 
Josl-  Mor  de  Fuentes,  whose  panegyrical  preface  in  Baudry'si-.:  '\ 

begins  with  Virgil's  "  Deus  ecce  Dens  "  and  end  ■  "'■iigCcrrajjlti  •*«! 

ilustrador  del  linage  humane.     Iguoraseelparui  h  ceoizas."    Om 

would  have  imagined  a  jiriori  that  the  various  versions  publtsbed  at  dtf' 
forent  times  underthe  title  of  translations  (traditori  tradi  •■  -  -  iiUhaie 
removed  the  divine  halo  from  the  head  of  Cervantct)  as  .  a  thi 

birth  of  Christ  is  said  to  have  discrowned  Pun,  and  aighing  Ik* 

partbg  Pagan  genius  affrighted,  from  haunted  epr;_o .j  •!■   nt-t-r  |» 

return.     The  fact  that  they  have  not  done  so  is  a  fiiir  proof*  '4 

credulity  which,  perhaps  pin     ■'■■''  "  ls» 

opinion  of  others  who  are  i.  -^ 

The  force  of  faith   has   sastained,  nutwithxtuuding  all 
shocks  of  interpretation,  the  primitive  opinion  as  to  the  u> 
divine  exoellonco  of  the  work,  and  the  prevent  wi'iter  is  well 
be  ^tuli'S  a  slnuige  ami  v  opiniim  wht-.u  ho  vaotares  t 

nil  humility,  that  to  uu  ;   Don  t^uixotn  a  ptimarv  rn- 

undurrtaod  the  language  in  which  Lkiu  Quiwote  is  Dr 
^Its  two  most  noUilila  ileCttcta,  aaja  the  f;i«it  8{Hunhii  t-sUhL  c  J.-nvmciu, 
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are  the  three  sallies  of  the  hero,  which  had  been  better  one,  and  the 
tnunt  of  connection  between  the  two  parta  into  which  the  fable  is  divided. 
Nothing,  he  thinks,  remains  in  the  first  part  to  bo  explained  in,  and  so 
eurj  on  the  cnriosity  of  the  reader  to  the  second.  Another  defect  of  less 
magnitode  is  the  absence  of  link  between  the  episodes  and  the  principal 
■eUon.  Publio  censure  remedied  this  in  the  second  part,  published  ten  years 
after.  Bat  Cervantes  appears  to  have  retained  his  own  opinion  about 
the  matter.  In  the  field  of  his  fancy  we  find  vrild  flowers  in  abundance, 
bot  we  look  in  vain  for  the  exact  and  scientifically  arranged  parterre. 
Again,  the  chronology  of  Cervantes  is  a  little  confused ;  but  how  far  was 
he  from  supposing  that  anyone  would  take  the  trouble  to  compute  the 
namber  of  the  days  of  the  wanderings  of  his  protagonist,  and  find  them 
to  be  exactly  165  days  I  Events  of  the  reigns  of  Philip  II.  and  Philip  III. 
an  made  coetaneous ;  the  book  mentions  the  expulsion  of  tho  Mores- 
eoes  in  1610,  and  the  publication  of  the  Qaijote  of  Avellaneda  in  1614  ; 
and  yet  this  very  book  claims  to  be  a  translation  from  an  Arabic  old 
parchment,  already  almost  destroyed  by  tho  hands  of  Time,  tho  devourer 
and  consumer  of  all  things — a  parchment  found  in  a  leaden  chest  among 
the  ruins  of  some  ancient  buildings.  Anachronisms  destroy  truth  in  his- 
tory and  probability  in  fable.  As  Cervantes  himself  said,  ' '  So  much  better 
is  a  lie  tho  nearer  it  resembles  truth,"  and  the  perfection  of  writing  con- 
sists in  verisimilitude.  In  defence  of  these  errors.  Dido  of  the  .Uneid 
has  been  exhibited,  but  there  a  great  lapse  of  time  inter>-eued  ;  and  in 
other  respects  the  anachronisms  of  Cervantes  are  not  to  bo  compared  with 
the  anachronisms  of  Yirgil.  The  geographical  diiiicultics  are  many,  but 
ci  trifling  importance. 

The  severe  criticisms  of  Clemencin  seem  but  the  reaction  against  such 
hyperboles  as  those  of  Mor  de  Fuentes,  who  concluded  the  preface  before 
alluded  to  by  calling  Cervantes  "  el  ilustrador  del  gonero  humane."  Such 
a  title  might  perhaps  be  applied  to  Homer  or  Yalmiki,  the  traditional  robber- 
aathor  of  the  Eamayana.  When  the  poet  was  the  hierophant  of  humanity, 
such  a  panegyric  might  have  been  perhaps  attached  to  such  names  as 
these.  But  in  the  seventeenth  century — ^the  century  of  Newton,  Copernicus, 
Leibnitz  and  Descartes,  the  expression  seems  to  verge  on  the  hyperboU- 
cal.  Clemencin  loved  Don  QuLcote  much,  but  he  loved  syntax  more  ;  he 
has  dismembered  him  as  the  Bacchantes  dismembered  Orpheus.  Ho  has 
gazed  on  the  Venus  of  Milo  through  a  powerful  double  convex  lens,  and 
monming  over  the  roughness  of  the  marble,  has  given  his  preference  to  a 
polished  porcelain  doll.  Analysis  and  grammar  are  tho  Muses  who  inspire 
his  commentary.  When  La  Dolorida  speaks  of  Bootes  as  one  according 
to  report  of  the  steeds  of  the  sun,  Clemencin  utters  a  piercing  cry.  But 
Gervadtes  has  been  proved  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  tho  classics, 
notwithstanding  his  allusion  to  Bootes  as  one  of  tho  hordes  of  tho  sun, 
and  his  citation  of  Horace  under  the  name  of  Yirgil,  or  vice  rend,  by  a 
wealth  of  learned  quotation  which  reminds  us  not  remotely  of  tliat  Uncle 
Thomas  of  the  Barber  in  Gil  Blai,  to  whose  keen  genias  aivd  \\n.-««>'«.TA>^ 
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research  we  are  indebted  for  the  information  that  in  Atlienx  kftbiea  we}t 
when  their  mothers  whipped  them. 

The  lofirning  of  Cervantes,  snys  John  Bowie — to  whose  critidoi 
Bludcnts  of  I'on  Quixote  owe  more  perhaps  than  to  any  other  siitgb 
commentator — is  apparent  from  several  points  of  view — from  biii  meatim 
of  that  nfj«  </M<f  IiiiUjj  Alexaiiiho  en  los  itrtjiojoi  tie  Darin,  which  tb4  ^H 
of  013'mpia  deputed  to  guard  the  works  of  the  poet  Homer,  and  ^nK 
the  Carate  introduces  in  the  scene  of  the  library,  when  he  sars  that  aih 
other  chest  like  it  should  bo  made  for  Palma  de  Ingolaterra.  This  ehHt 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  a  casket  enriched  with  gems  and  peorit,  a 
which  the  Shah  was  woiit  to  keep  his  precious  oiutments. 

In  that  lecture  which  the  Hidalgo  gave  to  Sancho  on  the  lore  of  ikaM, 
on  bis  way  to  visit  his  lady  Balcinea,  be  mentions  tlie  B-wimmiag  tl 
Horatins  Codes  across  the  river  Tiber  in  his  armour,  a  story  whii& 
Cervantes  seems  to  have  taken  from  Floras  or  Livy.  His  qnoUtian 
on  the  same  occasion  of  Ciesar  passing  the  Rubicon  in  spite  of  the  omist 
has  been  referred  to  that  of  Buetoniur — "  Eatnr  quo  Deomm  o«teata  «l 
inimicorum  iniqnitas  vocat.  Jacta  alea  est ; "  bat  the  expression,  "  eonin 
todos  los  agneros  "  hardly  agrees  with  this.  Cervantes  anit«d  to  >  n< 
markable  conception  almost  equally  remarkable  carelessness,  like  bii  botii 
wandering  at  will  over  hill  and  dale,  content  with  any  adventiire  fiti 
destiny  allotted  to  him.  He  seems  to  have  copied  without  method  nfi 
without  consideration  all  the  fertile  suggestions  of  his  fancy,  irrespeetiTsrf 
nnitios  of  place  or  time — never  waitbg  to  read  again  what  he  bad  com 
written  ;  never  staying  to  examine  an  incorrect  expression,  or  to  »• 
model  a  manifest  error.  He  worked  less  by  reflection  than  by  instmet 
He  created  a  style  of  composition.  Of  him  that  is  true  which  Vollfjni 
Paterculus  applied  to  Homer — that  he  found  no  one  to  copy,  and  no  nit 
to  copy  him.  The  most  famous  works  of  antiquity  preceded  instraetii* 
art ;  the  precepts  of  Aristotle  were  posterior  to  the  poems  of  the  Atciasa 
sage,  and  the  institutions  of  Qaintilian  to  the  rhi'torio  of  thit  Rooms 
lawyer. 

The  work  of  Cervantes  prcpents  a  fair  mirror  of  knight-errni*"  ''< 
he  has  not  in  all  places  attended  to  its  laws.  For  iniitanRo,  / 
Pariidns,  before  mentioned,  whose  oodificatiim  was  tompktod  ia  tt« 
time  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  and  commenced  in  that  of  his  fiither,  PWmafe 
the  Holy,  which  were  mode  xi>f«  for  the  exeellenl  imsod  that  Ih 
seven  letters  iu  the  name  of  Alfonso,  among  som«  two  dosen  re]^i..u;>uu 
respecting  knights,  says  they  cannot  be  created  by  one  yiho  is  bM  i 
knight,  or  by  any  clergyman  ;  which,  nf  ronrce,  sayit  a  Mgftcioos  erJk, 
militates  against  Don  (Quixote's  creation  by  the  inpJc  •"-.• 

But  such  instances  are  few  compared  to  those  <  to  eiuh  Is**, 

or  copied  f-  In-;    ns  v"  ~^ 

master's  01. >:  of  the  fui     ,.  9. 

oooNcqiience  two  strokes  on  the  sbonldors,  which 
that  at  which  they  v/ifxt  aimed,  wotjjd  bam  (ztti  um  i'<?i  ^-r  c^f:  ""» 
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paying  Buy  salary  tmless  to  Panza's  heirs,  the  Cavalier  urges  ib  apology 
of  his  conduct  a  sentence  taken  word  for  word  from  Carlo  Magno,  "  Los 
primeros  monmientos  no  son  en  mano  del  hombre."  An  apology  which  he 
repeats  on  another  occasion,  when  Sancho's  indignation  was  roused  at  his 
maater's  hesitating  to  marry  that  high  princess,  Micomicona ;  and  he 
spoke  certain  blasphemies  thereupon  in  reference  to  the  peerless  Dulcinea, 
for  which  ho  was  incontinently  knocked  down. 

Again,  on  that  hunting  day  when  the  Duke  gave  Sancho  a  green 
honting-shirt  of  the  finest  cloth,  which  that  servant  took,  intending  to  sell 
it  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  which  was  afterwards  torn  in  his  frantic 
endeavours  to  escape  from  the  tusked  wild  boar — on  that  occasion  Sancho 
Bays  that  kings  and  princes  ought  not  to  set  about  killing  an  animal  which 
had  done  nothing  wrong.  The  Duke's  reply  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Partida*  of  Alfonso  above  mentioned,  in  which  we  are  told  that  hunt- 
ing is  more  fit  for  a  king  than  other  men,  for  these  reasons — first,  to 
lengthen  his  life ;  secondly,  because  the  chase  is  a  kind  of  imitation  of  a 
ynx. 

The  challenge  of  Diego  Ordo&ez  de  Lara,  mentioned  in  Don  Quixote's 
harangue  to  the  Braying  party,  who  the  knight  said  went  too  far  in  chal- 
lenging the  dead,  the  bread,  the  waters  and  the  unborn,  and  other  trifles 
of  that  sort,  is  taken  almost  word  for  word  from  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid 
Buy  Diaz.  It  is  the  eicam  of  this  Campeador,  which  the  Chronicle  tells 
US  he  gained  in  Valencia,  which  he  used  at  dinner  and  for  a  bed,  and 
whieh  was  covered  with  the  richest  cloth  of  gold,  that  the  Duchess  says 
Sancho  is  worthy  of,  in  the  notable  conversation  which  took  place 
between  them ;  and  ia  the  same  Chronicle  it  is  told  how  Alfonso  VI.  gave 
the  palace  of  Galiana  to  the  Cid  for  his  place  of  residence  in  Toledo — 
%  statement  which  explains  Sancho's  wish  that  his  master  had  fallen  into 
the  pit  instead  of  himself,  since  the  former  "  tuviera  estas  profundidades, 
J  nuumorras  por  jardines  fioridos,  y  por  palacios  de  GaUana." 

The  master-key  to  the  work  of  Cervantes  is  Covarmvias,  whom  Bowie 
qnotes  with  the  remark : — "  Parvum  est  profiteri  per  quem  profeceris." 
His  assistance,  as  a  contemporary  of  Cervantes,  to  a  translator  is  scarcely 
to  be  over-estimated ;  yet  the  translators  seem  in  few  instances  to  have 
cared  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  In  that  passage,  for  one  instance  out  of 
many,  where  Thomas  Cecial's  noso  is  said  to  be  de  color  amoratado  como  de 
berengena — of  a  mulberry  colour  like  a  mad- apple — the  lexicographer 
gives  a  learned  explanation  of  berengena,  more  frequently  pronounced 
verertgena,  according  to  the  proverb,  Hispanis  vivere  eat  hibere.  The 
word  is  connected  with  the  Milanese  melangcna,  a  corruption  of  mala  imana. 
After  telling  us  that  the  fruit  is  called  love-apple,  not  from  its  beauty,  for 
it  has  none,  but  from  its  effects,  he  adds  that  one  who  eats  much  of  it 
is  not  only  troubled  with  these,  but  also  its  naughty  quality  shows  itself 
in  his  fiue,  which  becomes  of  a  livid  and  dark  green  colour.  After  this 
axplanation,  eaqr  to  seek  and  find,  let  ns  regard  the  passage  in  the  light 
of  our  tnHudttiflois.    Shelton  interprets  badly  the  first  portion  of  the  sen- 
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lenco ;  but  honestly,  if  n  little  obscurely,  tbe  seconil.  He  »y» : — "Ofi 
darkish  groeu  colour,  like  a  Bcroagene."  Captain  John  SUirerai  letTM 
out  the  passage  altogether — hia  never-lailiiig  r«8oaree  in  a  iiSkokj. 
He  is  followed  in  so  doing  by  many  others.  Th«  edition  of  Ur.  J.  W. 
Clark,  M.A.,  has  "  tawny  as  a  russet  pippin,"  whicii  iogaiuoQily  into- 
duces  two  mistakes  into  as  many  words ;  while  Jarria — tli«  gtiaenlr- 
honest  Jarvis — contents  himself  with  a  translation  of  Iha  former  part  cf 
the  sentence  only,  leaving  the  emphatic  word  withoat  mnj  rvpnRDtt' 
tive. 

One  or  two  errata  in  editions  in  the  original  langaage  Iuto  octmSoati 
curious  results.  A  variation  of  eautillo  for  coM'dla  has  giron  ns,  iHtllJ 
of  "  he  set  spurs  to  the  side  of  his  mule,"  Sholton's  "  heset8}>un  tolkii 
castle  his  mule ;  "  and  may  be  assigned  as  a  cause  perhaps  of  the  reouui- 
able  rendering  in  the  edition  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  *'  cUj^wd  kii 
heels  to  tlie  overgrown  mnle'a  flanks."  So  the  raliant  <ie  Trrantft 
phrase  like  d  btumo  de  Sancho — is  metamorphosed  into  DetrianU,  in  tbt 
account  of  his  fight  with  the  mastiff. 

Homer  sometimes  nods,  and  where  so  many  beauties  shia«,  none  t<iil 
severe  critics  will  be  offended  with  a  few  spots,  the  result  of  earel«ma 
or  the  human  nature  of  Cervantes.  Such  are  those  of  his  plaeingSiofk 
on  his  dapple,  soon  after  he  had  told  ns  the  beast  was  stolen  by  G'om  it 
Pasamonte,  and  the  misnomer  of  Sancho's  wife,  whom  he  A 

Gutierrez  in  the  seventh  chapter,  and  a  very  few  lines  after  _ .wa 

in  the  fifty-second  chapter  he  calls  her  Juana  Panv^  "  ino  <ksi  g«  Iknan. 
Pineda  has  here  substituted  Teresa  in  his  edition  of  tbo  text,  hot  witknst 
any  authority. 

Faults,  however,  detected  by  one  critic  have  been  by  aaotlier  ftat- 
gyrised  ns  beauties.  Sometimes  Cervantes  has  not  been  nndenitouil,  <r. 
worse,  misuudersiood.  In  many  cases  irony  has  been  mistaken  for  tnth, 
and  in  many  more,  the  great  majority  of  ctises,  confusion  has  ariaia  ban 
the  primitive  typography  of  the  earher  editions.  It  is  dilFicalt  to  UJ  t" 
what  extent  alteration  in  this  paitical&r  sboald  ba  permitted  ;  but  if  of 
is  lawful,  it  seems  no  excess  to  go  so  far  as  to  trunxpoee  %  eanaa  ■ 
semicolon,  where  a  passage  is  thereby  rendered  uatural  and  smtaUc  I*  lk» 
context  from  being,  if  not  unintelligible,  obscure.    Kor  doo«  tbe  nd^iliOL. 

sobfititntion,  or  change  of  a  letter  seem  of  miif'-  " -■>    -■  '  ••'»  •-  ■■'• 

once  divided  the  Christian  world.     But  phiici 

species  of  doctors  professing  to  botch  np  tbo  bodiuii  oi  auUiors,     l'»  e^ 

Ibey  add  a  nose,  to  another  teeth,  oy«s,  arms,  Ugf :  )'iit  thu  nont  ••'  .' 

is  they  are  not  contented  with  thia,  but  nmiiit  : 

hands,  on  the  p!i  '        '  4H| 

tbcm  like  their   .  4^ 

reetive  erilicitms  of  Aristotle  on  Uomer  are  ol  iuiplher  uid  a  Ti^  iii^tSi 

school. 

Wo  have  said  irony  has  keen  mistaken  for  tmti 
we  have  on  incUuice  in  tli<i  ailventuni  of  tfaa  fnUing  uuila,  ijtu- 
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before  which  great  exploit  Sancho  detennineB,  in  his  fear,  not  to  leave  his 
master  tiil  the  oonclnsion  of  the  enterprise.  From  this  honourable  deter- 
mination, says  the  text,  the  author  of  the  history  concludes  him  to  haVe 
been  well  bom  and  at  least  a  cristinno  viejo.  This  appears  to  CIcmencin, 
who  never  himself  rows  one  way  and  looks  another,  a  very  improper 
phrue  in  the  mouth  of  the  Mahommcdan  Cide  Hamete  Benengeli. 
Bat  the  passage  is  to  be  understood  ironically,  or  it  may  be  interpreted 
«  nothing  less  than  a  cristiano  viejo."  The  commentator  here  reminds 
one  of  Panza,  when  he  hears  the  Devil  swear  en  Dios  y  en  mi  conciencia, 
"  Donbtless,"  says  Sancho,  "  this  demon  must  be  a  good  man  and  a  good 
Chiiatian,  otherwise  he  wouldn't  swear  thus.  Therefore  it  is  plain  there 
an  good  folks  even  in  hell." 

In  that  passago  where  Cardenio  alludes  to  a  certain  impropriety  that 
paaed,  as  he  affirms,  between  the  Queen  Madasima  and  the  cnrer  of  souls 
and  bodies,  Maestro  Elisabad,  Clemencin  gives  a  long  note,  showing  that 
both  Cardenio  and  Don  Quixote  mistook  Mad&sima,  who  never  had  any 
relation  with  Elisabad,  for  the  Infanta  Grasinda,  niece  of  King  Tafinor  of 
Bohemia,  and  lady  of  a  city  on  the  sea-coast  called  Sadiana,  information 
fcr.which  he  is  ondebted  to  the  second  part  of  the  Chronicles  of  Amadis 
da  Ckeeia.  "  But,"  adds  Clemencin,  "  this  mistake  is  the  loss  to  be 
voodered  at,  seeing  that  both  the  interlocutors  were  mad."  The  great 
commentator  ma;  be  taken  as  a  tj-pe  of  those  who  are  perpetually  seeing 
references  to  works  of  chivalry.  On  hearing  the  valorous  resolve  of  his 
master  about  tho  fulling  mills,  Sancho  weeps — a  very  natural  thing  for 
him  to  do.  But  Clemencin  cannot  let  this  sorrow  pass  without  citing 
liow  Ardian,  the  dwarf  of  Amadis,  wept  and  tore  his  hair  and  beat  his 
head  against  the  walls,  when  his  master  was  for  fighting  with  the  End- 
riago ;  the  squire  Gandalin  is  also  quoted,  who  went  and  did  likewise. 
Nor  are  the  prayers  and  tears  of  Lelicio  forgotten,  when  Florambel  de 
Lncea  went  in  the  boat  which  the  lady  of  Fondovalle  hnd  sent  him 
to  the  island  of  Sumida,  which  was  girt  about  with  a  thick  cloud  and 
■moke,  as  of  a  furnace,  from  which  lightning  burst  continually.  But  this 
greatest  of  Cervantes'  critics  concludes  that,  notwithstanding  the  defcclox 
noloiloi  of  grammar  and. of  stylo,  of  inconsequence,  contradiction,  distrac- 
tion, and  obscurity,  and  innumerable  others,  the  book  "astounds,  enchains, 
and  enchants  readers  who  do  not  perceive  them  or  scarcely  perceive 
them. 

The  abundance  of  merit  in  the  invention  and  treatment  of  this  admir- 
able &ble  likens  it  to  those  famous  pictures  which,  in  spite  of  their  faults, 
ve  cannot  fail  to  praise.  In  some  of  those  passages  which  have  been 
obelized  by  Clemencin — we  speak  only  of  Spanish  critics ;  to  speak  of 
others  eio  teria  nunca  acabar — Cervantes  might  be  easily  justified  if  the 
■pace  of  this  article  permitted  it.  Those  difficulties  which  remain, 
admitting  apparently  of  no  defence,  are  but  the  spots  on  the  sun,  and 
mi^  be  exensed  by  that  al  irtpiityUut  ^6aus  ^xirra  imSaftu  of  the  minister 
<rf  fhe  Queen  of  Fals^.    That  which  is  everywhere  accurate  runs  a 
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chance  of  being  the  reverse  of  sublime,  which  seems  to  rci^uuo  uc< 
degree  of  carelessness.  Sublimity  with  a  few  faolts  is  man  elbetive  (ha 
mediocrity  with  none.  The  average  talent,  never  soaring  myhi^,  it  la 
likely  to  become  giddy  and  to  full.  Nor  ate  the  faults  of  *  gn*l  niiB 
easily  forgotten,  left,  as  the  Spaniards  say  in  the  inkdtand.  Hie  meaM/ 
of  vices  remains,  while  that  of  virtues  fades  ;  and  one  vill  moiemSh 
learn  to  remember  the  ridiculous  than  that  which  is  worthy  of  revertacc 
It  is  the  nature  of  mankind  to  observe  the  seasons  of  etortn  tad  tompHl, 
nud  pass  unnoticed  all  the  smiling  seasons  of  the  year.  The  bettoticxf 
Cervantes,  who  shall  tell  them  ?  Thongh,  as  Longiuas  said,  the  ftjiet' 
the  poet  ApoUoniuB  be  without  error,  SirTuroi,  yet  who  would  not  nUlserbe 
Homer  than  ApoUonius?  "The  Kiirione  of  Enittietlienee,"  atji  tht 
master  of  Porphyry,  "  is  vrithout  blemish,  and  Archilochas  in  dieonlael 
preposterous,  from  the  working  of  that  divine  spirit,  not  easily  subiBiUinf 
itself  to  human  laws  ;  but  was  the  former  for  this  reasoo  the  gTMtcr 
man  ?  "  Among  the  Lyricists  was  Bacchylides,  he  who  wrote  the  \rvnit 
of  a  god,  preferable  to  Pindar ;  and  Ion  of  Chios,  called  by  Ari&tophieM 
the  Eastern  Star,  among  the  writers  of  tragedy,  to  the  supreme  SopborlMf 
Yet  Ion  and  Bacchylides  were  remarkable  for  the  elegance  and  corritetnta 
of  their  compositions,  while  Sophocles  and  Pindar  are  here  foil  oC&nui 
there  cold  as  snow.  "  Yet  no  sensible  man,"  says  Zeoobia's  anfbrtnnatt 
minister,  "  would  presume  to  compare  all  Ion  ever  wrote  with  one  lisfik 
legend  of  Sophocles — the  UCdipiis." 

Its  very  faults  make  Don  QiiLrote  natural.  It  is  like  the  an  ■ 
heaven  on  a  cloudy  day,  clear  at  intervals. 

Laboured  accuracy  is  nut  a  desirable  attainment.  CompontiMf 
should  rather  resemble  wealthy  houses,  where  certain  trifling  expeoMsm 
cousiJered  unworthy  of  notice  : — 

Exilis  domna  eat  ubi  non  ct  multA  inpennni 
^b  Qua  doniinum  fklluot  et  praoant  furibfli. 

"  A  few  instances  of  inaccuracy  or  modioezitj,"  ujs  QoUmM^ 
' '  can  never  derogate  (rom  the  superlative  merit  of  Homer  nai  Xbgk 
whose  poems  are  the  great  magazines,  repWle  with  rrrrr  rptnw  '' 
beauty  and  magnificence."  It  has  also  been  urgeii 
it  is  destitute  of  plot.  It  certainly  has  none  of  the  ...>.ii....iii  luuii.^.-.*  .- 
u  modem  novel,  whiuh  too  often  suburdiuatu  the  proper  deliglit  et  tk» 
present  page  to  a  moibid  curiosity  conr  '  at  vhieh  is  to  follf*. 

Itat  it  seems  none  the  less  excellent  for  lb  :   uw  Ibc  abmuir^  (iT\^:n 

li^ht  dishes  of  love  or  dissii)atioa  which  it  has  beeone  the  fx 
Ktituto  for  the  poor  and  homely  entertainment  of  •  life  aDU;iiiuie'<i.'°'^ 
except  by  wisdom  and  by  virtue. 

An  I'iiSuy  might  be  writti-n  on  Cor»*ttUlc 
uaci,  desnudo  mo  hallo,"  rt'iieats  Saucho, 
of  him  from  whose  mouth  these  words  r 
Apostrophe  to  his  aB8  when  bo  gAve  him,  miUi  U«u  ia  liii  i>yc>,  ibe  Lm 
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of  peace  upon  his  forehead.  "  Ah,  dear  companion  of  mjr  labonrs, 
when  I  had  no  other  care  than  that  of  feeding  your  little  carcase,  happy 
ware  mj  hours,  my  days,  my  years  ;  bat  now  since  I  have  begnn  to  scale 
ike  towers  of  ambition  and  pride,  a  thonsand  sorrows,  a  thousand  toils, 
«nd  fonr  thonsand  pains  have  pierced  my  soul."  No  less  excellent  is  the 
zemark  on  that  love  in  yonng  men  which  is  "  for  the  most  part  nothing 
Init  appetite,  which  having  for  its  end  delight,  in  obtaining  this  ceases ; 
while  real  love  has  no  such  ending."  To  the  practical  philosopher  in  the 
school  of  adversity  are  we  indebted  for  such  moral  maxims  as  these : — 
"  Seldom  or  never  comes  good  pure  and  simple,  but  it  is  joined  or 
fbllowed  by  some  evil  which  disturbs  or  exceeds  it";  "Misfortunes  ever 
track  talent";  "Happy  is  he  to  whom  Heaven  hath  given  a  piece  of 
bread,  without  the  obligation  of  thanking  any  other  than  Heaven  itself." 
The  hypocrisy  of  monks  is  well  hit  off  in  that  question  of  Sancho's, 
"  Do  hermits  keep  hens  ?  "  These  moths  of  the  people,  and  sometimes 
worse,  as  the  virtue-cloaked  Don  Rafael  and  Ambrosio  Lamela  of  Gil  Bias, 
were  indeed  but  little  resembling  those  of  "  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  who 
dressed  in  palm  leaves  and  lived  on  roots."  Sancho's  wife,  that  woman 
of  many  names,  utters  a  philippic  against  pride,  as  displayed  in 
hidalgos,  which  reminds  us  of  the  "  Baron  "  of  Moratin.  "  They  think 
because  they're  fine  ladies  the  wind  mustn't  touch  them,  and  go  to 
church  as  if  they  were  queens,  and  take  it  to  be  beneath  them  even  to 
look  on  a  poor  labouring  woman."  In  death  we  are  all  equal,  for  "  the 
prince  goes  thither  by  as  narrow  a  path  as  the  day-labourer,  and  the 
body  of  the  Pope  takes  no  more  room  in  earth  than  that  of  the  sexton ; 
we  shrink  willy-nilly  at  the  pit's  mouth  to  one  proper  size,  and,  good- 
night! "  The  whole  foundation  of  the  famous  medical  system  of  Le  Roy 
is  contained  in  "  Dine  on  little  and  sup  on  less,  for  the  health  of  all  the 
body  is  forged  in  the  foundry  of  the  stomach." 

"  Sorrow  was  made,  not  for  beasts,  but  for  men  ;  but  if  men  give  much 
way  to  it,  they  become  beasts."  This  sentence,  which,  though  somewhat 
of  a  riddle,  seems  to  discourage  the  practice  of  lookmg  at  ills  through 
a  magnifying-glass,  and  recommends  a  man  to  stand  the  hazard  of  a  leap 
oat  of  window  as  a  last  resource  when  his  house  is  on  fire,  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  advice  of  Krishna  to  A]juna  in  the  Bhagavad  Gita — "  There 
is  nothing  better  for  a  man  than  lawful  war,"  i.e.  against  distress. 

Speaking  of  that  vexed  social  question  of  the  public  and  its  plays, 
Cervantes  says,  in  the  mouth  of  his  protagonist,  "  The  fault  is  not  in  the 
former  for  asking  absurdities,  but  in  those  who  represent  nothing  else." 
"  It  is  not  necessary,"  he  continues,  "  to  speak  as  a  fool  to  be  understood 
by  the  vulgar; "  and  he  thought  with  Yriarte  that  though,  if  you  give 
the  people  straw  it  would  eat  straw,  yet  if  you  provide  it  with  grain,  it 
pronld  eat  grain.  "  An  author's  work  who  looks  to  money  is  the  coat  of 
a  tailor  who  works  late  on  the  vespers  of  Easter  Sunday — made  in  a 
dany  and  seldom  of  much  good."  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  "  sin  provecho 
no  vale  no  onatrin  la  bnena  fama." 

TOL.  nx.— HO.  179.  29. 
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In  the  ndTicotu  Siincbo  oubis  taking  in  hand  t! 
Don  Quixote  provides  for  the  case  of  a  Phryno  L.  , 
jndgment-seat  by  another  Hyperides  of  Barataria — '•  If  any 
seeks  for  justice,  abstract  thy  eyes  from  her  tears  and  thy  i.^^ 
lamentations,  unless  thou  wouldst  hare  thy  reason  dioviMd  m  itt 
mourning,  and  thy  morality  in  her  sighs."  What  an  L-zeelleot 
cunning  is  this ! — "  Some  wise  man  was  of  opinion  that  there  ww 
good  woman  in  the  world,  and  advised  every  marriod  man  to  think  it 
was  his  own,  that  so  he  might  live  well  content." 

Don  Quixote  is  at  first  simply  a  madman.  Sancfao,  »  eoatae  pemit 
seconding,  sometimes  through  simplicity,  far  more  freqtienlly  Uiroafi 
self-interest,  the  extravagant  sallies  of  his  8efior.  Soon,  Lowevcr,  as  «« 
have  said,  Cervantes  clothes  Lis  heroes  with  the  raiment  of  hif  •« 
reason  and  intelligence,  bestowing  on  the  master  that  '  ' 
charity  which  is  the  child  of  reflection,  on  the  servant  tLu 
sure  common  sense  which  most  men  inherit  as  the  appanage  of 
Poetry  and  prose  are  contrasted  in  Ihu  Cavalier  of  the  Sad  Coaatii 
and  the  Father  of  Proverbs. 

Like  other  reformers  wise  and  virtuous,  Don  Quixnto  passes  in  oon^ 
and  vicious  society  for  a  fool ;  he  dreams  of  the  possibility  of  obIi:.'"ii!v' 
lust,  extinguishing  anger,  wiping  out  ambition,  of  doing  good  wii 
hope  of  reward — that  pure  morality  of  the  £[anna-Yog»  ayEtem  ol  LuLi 
philosophy — of  refraining  from  cruelty  and  wrong,  nninflnenoed  by  tk 
fear  of  retribution.  In  short,  ho  is  a  madman,  and  this  his  moiuiMiaBifc 
In  other  respects  he  is  like  other  men.  Hanoho  gradnoUy  dmli|l 
from  the  idle  rustic,  whose  day-dream  it  was  to  enrich  hlm«ilf  nHk  t 
few  maravedis,  into  the  clever  knave.  A  brave  sight  it  ia  to  Mi 
these  two,  inseparable  as  th^  body  and  the  soul,  joined  to  iriuBt 
the  Caballero  del  Yerdo  tiaban,  the  representative  of  Um  ohk 
forms  a  perfect  Trinity.  Sancho  Panza,  seldom  nnmindfal  of  bi 
saddle-bags ;  Don  Quixote,  always  soaring  into  the  sublime  id«al,  • 
noble  madman  doing  wisely  deeds  of  consummate  folly  ;  tb«  oa*  * 
follower  of  the  Stoio  Zeno,  the  other  of  the  Cyrenatc  Ari>ti]ip« 
Especially  appear  these  traits  in  the  second  part,  superior  ii  aij 
be  in  the  judgment  of  the  author  to  tho  first ;  but  not  so  well  neind, 
from  it«  want  of  ridiculous  aklventiire,  by  the  rabblo,  wboM  irrv  tf 
continually  "  Panem  et  Circenses  I "  Retaining  only  as  madi  of  : 
of  knight-ernintry  as  is  sufficient  to  bind  it  tr.  "^  '  •  it  is  a  treawiio  -j 
practical  philosophy,  a  collection  of  maxims,  i:  <  trne,  goana^M 

the  guise  of  parable,  wliich  a  wide  expeii  i;.      i  be  tlu  fstf 

generally  attractivu,  a  judicious  and  sweet  aaUw  u  . 

The  name  of  Don  Qaixote  has  be«n  In  later 

Vii .  .     course  !•'  nUlflnrjTr.-^tl  ^l• 

So  Diderot  was  the  Don  Quixoto  of  phih 

Foamier  calls  himself  the  Don  Quixoto  ui  uuiuiu  umu.     i>u> 
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bAsthls  eonsoUtion.  Don  QaixotiBin  is  becoming  rare  ;  for  Belf-deTotion, 
ftitb,  Mid  delicacy  wane  day  by  day.  No  ten  tlioasand  g^rords  leap  now 
from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look  which  threatens  a  woman 
with  iuBull.  She  pursues  her  remedy  at  NUi  Frius.  The  ago  of  chivalry 
is  gone. 

The  historian  Thncydides  only  mentions  women  once  in  the  coorie  of 
his  work,  and  then  to  observe  that  it  is  their  proper  glory  to  be  least  spoken 
of  among  men,  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  We  have  followed  this  illnstri- 
OU8  example  in  not  conunenting  on  any  of  the  female  figures  with  which 
our  author  has  enriched  his  canvas,  yut  it  is  diliicult  to  avoid  making  an 
nCMptioD  in  favour  of  the  foul  Maritomes,  who,  with  a  woman's  charity, 
vImii  she  sees  Saneho  bathed  in  sweair  after  the  trouble  of  the  blanketing 
of  those  needle-makers  and  others,  gives  him  a  cup  of  wine,  paid  for  out 
of  her  own  poor  purse,  and  offers  her  humble  prayer  that  his  mad  master 
Boay  be  restored  to  his  right  mind.  Such  a  touch  of  humanity  is 
pMsented  to  us  in  Sancho  himself,  whom  it  seems  not  well  to  suppose 
•ntiraty  self-interested.  Not  for  the  island  only  does  Sancho  follow  his 
lord.  Doubts  about  this  island  abound  in  Sancho ;  yet  when  his 
naaater  proposes  a  separation,  be  says  he  has  eaten  of  his  bread  and 
eomes  of  no  ungrateful  race,  that  he  is  loyal  and  faithful,  and  that 
nothing  but  the  shovel  and  spado  shall  ever  part  them. 

The  general  tone  of  the  work  is  not  loss  characteristic  than  its  concep- 
tion. Bismonde  da  Sismondi  thinks  its  style  inimitable.  "  It  is  written," 
njs  Montesquieu,  "  to  prove  all  others  useless."  It  is  full  of  profound 
meaning,  set  in  the  most  sparkling  and  seductive  words.  It  would 
be  idle  to  refer  any  reader  of  this  article  to  such  well-known  examples 
of  rhetoric  as  the  oration  of  Don  Quixote  to  the  goatherds  about  the 
golden  age — that  oration  which  he  commenced  with  his  stomach  well 
satisfied  and  a  handful  of  acorns  in  his  hand,  speaking  of  that  happy 
timo  as  Chrysostom  speaks  of  heaven,  "  Ubi  non  est  meum  ac  tuum 
^■"■'nm  illud  verbum."  It  were  all  one  to  remind  him  of  how  Sanoho 
<1  by  the  occasion  in  his  frequent  visits  to  the  skin  which  was  hung 
itom  a  cork-tree  in  the  hot  summer  uoon  to  cool.  On  all  the  language 
of  the  Cavalier  of  the  Lions  is  graven  the  Hall-stamp  of  old  chivalric 
gravity,  in  all  his  words  we  hear  the  rattling  of  the  sword  and  the 
glittering  spear  and  shield,  and  smell  the  battle  afar  off,  but  in  those  of 
Sancho  we  smell  only  the  wallet's  savour  and  the  odour  of  the  skin  of  wine. 

Many  translators,  save  the  mark  1  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  Don 
witty  after  their  own  conception  of  wit.  They  have  succeeded  in  turning 
him  into  a  boflbon.  They  look  upon  Cervantes'  work  as  a  comedy, 
igDoring,  not  perceiving  probably,  the  intense  sorrow  of  the  tragedy 
bcocatb  tho  surface.  They  are  hke  a  child  which,  pleased  with  gathering 
•nmmer  flowers  in  some  country  churchyard,  cares  little,  or  has  not  yet 
l«ara8<l  to  think,  of  that  which  sleeps  so  deep  and  dark  and  silent  below. 
Bjr  eliminating  this  element  they  ingenioasly  manage  also  to  rid  ihe  story 
of  that  eontrsfit  of  sadness  of  language  and  ladicrousness  of  situation  which 
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is  perhaps  its  most  endnring  charm.  Our  readers  are  well  Kwire  On 
Cervantos'  protagouist  was  as  partial  to  time-honoured  terms  aa  Rw*nM^ 
to  houquins  d«  haute  graUse,  but  how  seldom  are  we  reminded  of  Hoi 
keynote  by  the  voices  of  his  exegetists  1  His  wit  and  words  are  mod<niixt4 
alike.  Their  Don  Quixote  is  the  Don  Quixote  of  the  comic  opera,  in  ihnt 
acts,  of  Barbier  and  Carre,  which  was  represented  a  few  yean  ago  at  (ha 
Theiitre  Lyriqne  in  Paris.  Like  the  girl  who  disenchanted  her  lorer  nii 
frogs  and  toads  leaping  from  her  lips,  so  Don  Quixote  somehow  Iom«  all 
his  seriousness  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  sing.  Ho  takes.  -  '  '  tb«  om 
step  between  the   sublime  and   the  ridiculous.     The    i  .j>.  <:>r  hit 

voice  are  intricate,  but  his  conduct  is  inexplicable.  MM.  Bariiir  isi 
Carrd  have  bound  him  to  his  clavileTio  as  firmly  as  evor  Meacotiai 
fastened  the  living  to  tlie  dead. 

The  episodes  have  been,  as  we  have  already  observed,  conaiJerwlby 
some  critics  as  useless  hon-d'amire.  With  the  single  exception,  Lov<Ttr, 
of  the  "  CurioBO  Impertinente,"  although  not  strictly  necesBary  (bow  to; 
little  of  any  work  is  strictly  necessary  I)  they  are  yet  Ultimately  raoatdii 
with  the  general  action.  With  this  sole  exception,  the  charming  biitaj 
of  the  shepherdess  Marcela,  of  Dorothea,  and  of  the  nuptials  of  GauaaelA 
rise  out  of  the  story  and  make  us  well  content  to  linger  with  their  bMOtfi 
especially  in  a  work  whose  interest  is  kept  up  by  no  nnforeseen  d^ati- 
mclit,  of  which  a  lady's  impatience  would  in  vain  consult  the  end  to  ul'liii 
in  a  few  sentences  the  essence  of  the  whole,  but  which  one  opens  ixti 
and  there  as  one  opens  the  Bible,  with  a  rare  epieorean  delight.  Ena 
supposing  these  episodes  to  be  digressive,  would  any  who  has  ttaA  tiwB 
wUlingly  let  them  go  ? 

There  are,  of  course,  many  imitations  of  Dun  (iuLcote,  more  or  Ita 
bad.  We  shall  only  notice  two — that  under  the  name  of  "  AvcUaaeda,"  asJ 
the  Spiritual  Quixote.  This  Alfonso  or  Fernandez  de  Amllased*  if 
without  doubt  a  pseudon^iin.  Most  of  the  biographers,  fbUowing  en 
another  with  the  touching  enthusiasm  of  the  sheep  of  Paom)^,  sornsf 
up  for  ever  the  same  cold  meat,  give  quite  a  ploasaat  UUle  hi- 
Avellaneda,  as  of  one  who  really  existed,  and  inspirod  bjr  a  devii  mur 
him  a  native  of  Tordesillas,  the  Torris  Syllaua  of  the  Rodmbs.  Bat  oaa* 
and  country  ore  alil:e  supposititious.  The  authorship  of  tfaa  work  vknli 
was  published  between  the  parts  of  that  of  Cerrantea  has  lie*-"  «!'Ti"Vut..5 
to  four  persons ;  to  Andre  Perez,  the  Dominican  author  of  Lu 
///Id,  under  the  title  Fr.  Lcfia  lie   I'  '-jll  W <'  '• 

de  la   Paz,    also   a   Dominican,  a   c'  cajititih: 

thirdly,  to  Bartolume  de  Argensola,  suniamed  thtt  bislnriaa  nf  An^ ', 
and,  lastly,  to  Luis  Aliaga,  father- con  feasor  of  Philip  III.,  and  a  &r-  -" 
of  the  Due  de  Lerma, 

This  \vork  of  the  soi-di 
tion  and  improvement  by  Ll 
Sanoho  is  bettor  snstainod  there  than  ia  tho  orit^^ 
says,  "i$  alwa^  SaocUo."      Ho  goes  so  Cv  w   lu  aiiu,  Lii\!m-" 
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Saneho  "  veat  Bonrent  fiiure  le  plaiaant,  et  ne  Test  pas ;  celni  de  Avellaneda 
Test  preaqne  tonjonrs  sans  vonloir  I'etre." 

This  family  of  Avelloneda,  of  whom  the  unknown  anthor  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  Don  Quixote  assumed  the  name,  was  not  without  celebrity 
in  Old  CastOe.  Ochoa  de  Avellaneda  was  a  principal  member.  "  Ochoa  " 
is  said  in  Biseayan  to  signify  "  wolf;  "  and  a  pair  of  these  animals  are 
{he  armorial  bearings  of  the  family. 

The  prologne  contains  the  bitterest  envy  of  Cervantes,  clearly  shown 
in  a  charge  of  envy  against  him,  interlarded  with  quotations  from  the 
Saints  Thomas,  Gregory,  and  Panl,  with  onboonded  admiration  of  Lope 
de  Yega.  It  bears  coarse  omel  reference  to  the  maimed  hand  of  the 
soldier  of  Lepanto,  who  has,  he  says,  more  tongne  than  hands.  Cer- 
vantes' work  is  fall  of  anger  and  impatience,  the  restdt  of  composition  in 
gaol.  "  I,"  says  the  anthor  of  a  preface  meno»  eacareado,  "  am  of  a  very 
different  hnmoor  " — he  might  have  added,  without  fear  of  contradiction — 
"  and  of  very  different  brains."  The  body  of  the  work  is  but  a  poor  travestie 
of  the  material  and  realistie  portion  of  that  of  Cervantes.  His  Don 
Quixote  is  degraded  firom  the  character  of  a  dreamer  lost  in  the  land  far 
fiurer  than  any  of  this  world  is  allowed  to  know,  into  that  of  an  un- 
dignified and  helpless  idiot,  whom  the  author  very  properly  conducts  to 
the  hospital  of  Toledo.  Saneho  becomes  an  utter  blockhead,  who  con- 
founds grossness  with  simplicity,  and  that  which  is  vile  with  that  which  is 
natural ;  whose  attempts  at  pleasantry  sometimes  excite  compassion,  but 
more  frequently  disgust.  The  whole  work  is  but  a  faint,  feeble 
shadow  of  the  great  original  in  a  sickly  sun,  the  original  without  which 
it  had  long  ago  been  lost,  and  without  which  it  would,  of  course,  never 
have  been  composed. 

It  may  be  added,  however,  that  Cervantes  was  not  behind  the  soi-disant 
Avallaneda  in  abuse,  and  that  the  latter  was  to  a  certain  extent  justified 
of  hia  ehild.  Cervantes  had  concluded  his  work  with  the  verse  borrowed 
from  the  Orlando : — 

Fone  altri  canteri  con  miglior  plcttro. 

That  other  presented  himself  after  a  lapse  of  nine  years,  and  Cervantes 
received  him  in  high  dudgeon.  On  many  occasions  he  neglects  the 
interest  of  his  work  to  satisfy  his  spleen  with  diatribes  against  Avellaneda. 
For  instance,  in  his  conversation  at  the  inn  at  Zaragoza,  which  Don 
Quixote  did  not  take  for  a  castle,  between  Don  Geronimo  and  Don  Juan. 
"  Why  are  you  for  reading  these  follies  ?  "  asks  Don  Geronimo,  apropos 
of  the  book  of  Avellaneda.  "  Whoever  has  read  the  first  part  of  the 
Hilton/  of  Don  Quixote  cannot  possibly  have  any  pleasure  in  reading  the 
seeond."  *'  With  all  that,"  replies  Don  Juan,  "  it  would  be  well  to  read 
it,  for  there  is  no  book  so  bad  as  not  to  contain  something  good."  Again, 
in  his  visit  to  the  printing-house  at  Barcelona,  Don  Quixote  sees  this 
obnosiona  volume,  and  wonders  that  it  has  not  been  burnt  to  cinders 
beoanse  of  its  impertinence,  and  ends  with  "  mas  a  eada  puerco  llegara  an 
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B.  Martin."    And  whciD  Altisidorn  recounts  ber  experknecs  of  t]»  miiiui™ 
ments  of  Hell,  she  mentions  the  devils  playing  at  hall  vritL  books  itaibd 
with  ^ind  and  butter.     One  of  those,  new  and  well  bound.  receiTed  i 
kick  that  tore  out  its  bowels.     '-What  is  that  book?"    B»id  one  d««L 
of  another ;  who  answered,  "  The  second   part  of   the  HtMUrif  ^  ilfl 
Quixote  de  la  Miinclia,  composed  by  an  Aragonose,  ytho  declares  hinulH 
a  native  of  Tordesillas."     "  Away  with  it,"  howls  the  first  devil,  "  dai^ 
to  the  abysses  of  hell,  that  my  eyes  may  see  it  no  more."     "  If  it  » 
very  bad,  then  ?  "  asked  the  other.     "  So  bad,  that  if  I  myself  wtaduJ 
to  make  it  worse,  I  should  not  succeed."     Bad  as  it  was,  Cervaat«8  Brxv 
than   once   imitated   it.     Clemencin  has  noted  two  or  three  instaaeai; 
there  are  others.     The  adventure  of  the  Cmlet  dn  la  MuerU  was  preedti 
by  that  of  the  group  of  comedians  in  Chapter  xxvi.  of  Avelhuieda.     It 
Chapter  xxvii.  of  the  same  book  Don  Quixote  assists  at  a  reprasflatitin 
of  a  play  of  the  celebrated  Lope  de  Vega  Carpio.     Here  a  bob,  {■«•• 
sessed  by  a  devil,  in  order  to  obtain  revenge  for  the  queen,  his  mother'i, 
refusal  of  a  certain  horse,  accuses  her  of  hamg,  during  the  king'i  tb- 
sence,  committed  adultery  with  one  of  his  retinae.     Tbo  womno  «1m 
plays  the  port  of  the  queen  appears  deeply  affected  by  this  £&ls«  witOMK. 
Then  Don  Quixote,  seeing  that  there  were  noue  on  her  side,  risot  in  tf- 
treme  wrath,  crying  "  It  is  a  villauons  wickedness,"  &«.,  nnil  rusha  an 
the  actors  who  bore  false  witness,  as  Cervantes  makes  him  nuh  um  tlic 
puppets  of  Maese  Pedro.     It  may  be  eaid  that  the  story  of  AveQuve^  it 
more  natural  than  that  of  Cen-antcs  ;  it  is,  however,  a  qnestioo  BliribuT 
it  is  more  entertaining.     The  sweet  chord  of  literary  revenge  eebotd  lo 
the  last.     "Item" — thus  runs  the  lost  paragraph  of  the  will  of  Aleon 
Quijano  the  Good,  no  more  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha — "  Item.     '  ' 
seech  the  said  gentlemen  (the  Curate  and  Bachelor  Sanson  CArra-Si 
executors,  that  if  haply  they  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  taliwr 
who  they  say  composed  a  history  which  goes  aboat  with  the  title  of  Tit* 
Second  Part  of  the  Achiaietnenit  of  Don  Qiiuoto,  that  thejr  will  oc  fflj 
part,  as  kindly  as  they  arc  able,  beg  bun  to  pardon  me  for  haring  bMO 
the  innocout  occasion  of  his  writing  so  many  and  monstrooa  «]MWiiili|tt 
as  he  has  therein  written,  for  I  quit  this  life  with  boom  seniple  at  e^| 
science  arising  from  that  consideration."  ^M 

The  so-called  translation  of  Le  Sage  by  no  means  ^;r«<i  an  mart  i^| 
of  the  originuJ,  attributed  to  Avclloneda,  and  the  on!  :  LnualAtlH 

that  the  writer  is  acquainted  with,  by  Mr.  liukcr,  pul.,.c^.. -,  ..4  IH6,  «jff 
curious  cuts,  being  advertised  as  "  traualatud  ttom  tbe  vrisiaal  Spaoiikt" 
is,  of  course,   a  bad  \  <«^IH| 

no  more  a  translation  <.',  ^^^1 

lution  of  £1  diohlo   Cojutlo  of  Onevara.     To  giit  in  -^^| 

Quisok',  according  lo  I     '^-  —  '    "  .  heaa  mw.  n  bnl^l 

baUcits  by  an  enraged  f  two  iiTniitrpd  Bl^| 

from  Argomasilla,  whii  i  M^H 

like  AhMuera*,  he  fibu.  .. ^^H 

bfl  the  author  intended  by  this  lUnoimrnt  to  chow  ^^^H 
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world  was  not  mad.  Folly  armed,  monnted  on  the  much-endnring 
Bozinante,  La  Mancha's  knight  enters,  and  the  door  closes  on  the  imitator 
of  AmaAia  de  Gaola  and  his  grinning  companions  in  distress. 

The  only  other  imitation  of  Don  Quixote  to  which  we  can  here  allude  is 
the  Spiritual  Quixote  of  Bichard  Grayes,  rector  of  Claverton.  This  repre- 
sentation of  a  Bommer's  ramble  of  Mr.  Geofiry  Wildgoose,  its  hero,  with 
a  thick-set  little  crazy  cobbler  for  bis  squire,  Jeremiah  Tugwell  or  Tag- 
well  or  Tackwell  (for  learning  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  the  fiftmily,  and  the 
orthography  is  somewhat  dubious,  and  there  were  some  who  declared  it 
should  be  Tugwool  by  synecdoche  for  Tag-mutton),  was,  at  the  time  of  its 
production  about  a  century  ago,  extremely  popular.  It  is  a  satire  on 
Methodism  and  a  certain  Mr.  Whitfield  supposed  to  have  invented  it. 
When  WUdgoose  lamented  the  sad  decay  of  Christian  piety,  Jeremiah 
sadly  shook  his  head,  and  when  his  master  asserted  the  preference  of  £uth 
over  works,  "Yes,  yes,"  cried  Jerry,  "faith's  all;  our  good  works  are 
no  better  than  '  filthy  rags '  in  the  sight  of  God."  Jerty  has  a  wife 
Dorothy,  who  "  wears  that  emblem  of  sovereignty  the  breeches,"  and  the 
two  meet  with  adventures  conceived  in  a  style  approaching,  iongo  intervallo, 
that  of  Cervantes.  The  object  of  the  work  seems  to  have  been  to  extin- 
guish, if  possible,  those  idle  itinerant  preachers  who,  having  in  view  the 
pleasing  of  old  women  and  the  filling  of  their  pockets,  did  then  as  now 
their  ignorant  best  to  bring  what  is  called  religion  into  contempt. 

Even  Sancho  has  found  one  to  chronicle  his  farther  adventures  after 
the  death  of  his  liege — Jacinto  Maria  Delgado,  who  wrote  a  volume 
modestly  entitled,  Adidonea  A  la  historia  del  Ingeuioso  Hidalgo  Don 
QuLtote  de  la  Mancha;  but  the  composition  only  proves  that  Sancho 
Panza's  ass  was  not  a  beast  for  everyone  to  ride. 

The  writer  of  an  episode  in  the  Mahabharata,  that  great  epic  of  India, 
says  that  as  waters  in  a  tank  may  be  used  for  drinking,  washing,  cooking, 
bathing,  and  many  other  purposes,  so  the  texts  of  Scripture  can  be  con- 
verted by  priests  in  many  ways  to  their  own  interests.  This  wresting  of 
signification  has  obtained  as  well  in  all  famous  pictures  as  in  all  famous 
books,  and  Don  Quixote  is  not  without  it.  No  matter  how  diverse  the 
stories,  from  the  Bible  and  Dante's  Divine  Comedy  to  the  most  lamentable 
tragedy  mixed  full  of  pleasant  mirth  of  Dame  Durden  and  her  dog,  alle- 
gories have  been  detected  by  the  ingenious ;  therefore  also  Don  Quixote 
has  been  supposed  to  be  an  allegory.  Cervantes  has  been  treated  as 
Homer  was  treated  by  Democritus  of  Abdera,  or  Dante  in  modem  days 
by  Ozanam  and  King  John  of  Saxony  ;  but  the  Greek  Minerva  was  bom 
mature  from  the  brain  of  Homer  and  the  Italian  from  that  of  Dante, 
while  the  Spanish  Minerva  was  already  almost  adult  when  Cervantes  wrote. 
Compared  to  Lope  and  Calderon,  Cervantes  was  but  a  lay  gent. 

There  are  who,  not  without  many  and  learned  arguments,  have  sup- 
posed Cervantes  meant  to  represent  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  by  his  hero ; 
while  John  Bowie,  who  deserves  so  much  and  has  received  so  little  for  his 
labours,  thinks  Ignacio  Loyola  might  have  been  pitched  upon.  Loyola  in 
youth  was  certainly  much  addicted  to  books  of  knight-errantiy,  and  pass- 
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ing  over  that  narro^r  and  indeterminate  border  line  bet«rees  romance  ufl 
religion,  transferred  his  affections  snbseqnentlj  to  the  Flo*  Santxonajfk 
resolving  to  imitate  what  he  there  read.     Like  Don  Quixote,  this  MTBlirr 
of  Christ  is  said  to  have  watched  his  new  arms  a  whole  night  long,  putij 
on  foot,  partly  on  his  knees  before  the  image  of  Our  Lady  of  K(on8«in:«. 
There  are  those  who  see  in  the  carrier  lover  of  Maritomos  a  townsmui  rif 
Art'volo,  because  a  townsman  of  Arevalo  had  once  done  Cerruntes  as  iD 
torn.     Cide  Uametc  Benengcli  is  called  "  autor  arAbigo  j  manchego,"  u  a 
nipping  taunt  of  the  people  of  La  Moncha  for  their  mixed  blood.     The 
Licentiate  Alonso  Perez  de  Alcobendns  is  Blanco  do  Paz  anagramnutiMd. 
Dulcinoa  is  a  lady  of  Tobosa  named  Ana  Zarco  do  Morales.     Don  O    -  : 
himself  is  a  certain  Quijada   de    Salazar,  who  bad  opposed  Cer^  .i.  > 
marriage  with  Dona  Catalina  Palacios,  aud  Saneho  is  discovered  to  be  Tnj 
Luis  de  Aliaga,  probably  on  the  liic^im  a  non  lucendo  principle,  from  '' — 
being  no  conceivable  connection  between  them.     Those  who  ind  ; 
these  fantasies  are  like  that  beetle  which,  carefully  avoiding  rose  \>  . 
eeds  on  dung.     They  search  for  allusions,  ridiculous  or  morally  evi!    : 
none,  or  very  few,  venture  to  find  an  original  for  such  noble  ehar.. : 
as  the  Caballero  del  Verde  Gaban,  "  el  primer  santo  4  la  gincta."     Jvuca 
venture  to  say  to  whom  Cervantes  alludes  in  the  figures   of  Canieoio, 
Luseinda,  or  Dorothea,  and  to  what  circumstance  he  owes  tkit  delicate  and 
pure  love  of  Don  Luis  and  Dona  Clara— a  picture  as  fair  as  that  of  P»nl 
and  Virginia,  or  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  which  might  detain  ou  his  miaiaD 
from  Paradise  an  angel,  if  angels  are  now  sent,  as  the  Mrrciful  Majtsfy  oow 
sent  Raphael  to  Tobit  and  the  daughter  of  Rnguel.     Tbo  same  mf^***^ 
which  inspired  Don  Quixote  in  the  braving  of  the  warriors  of  those  anMC* 
which  turned  out,  after  all,  no  other  warriors  than  these  have  tamed 
out,  mere  sheep,  this  madness  seems  to  have  ins-pired  those  subtle  ones 
who  have  detected  cavaliers  of  the  court  of  Philip  IIL  in  Alifonforon  i!« 
la  Trapobana,  Brandabarbaran,  Micocolcmbo,  and  Pontnpolin  of  the  loclud- 
up  sleeve.     An  ingenious  commentator,  under  this  point  of  view, 
the  hero  the  lUiko  de  Lerma,  principally  relying  on  a  supposed 
blance  between  the  traits  of  the  Cavalier  of  La  Mancha  and  thoM  of  Ifce 
minister  of  Philip  III.     It  would  be   diflionlt  to  disprure  thia  likeatM 
at  the  present  day,  but  those  who  have  thought  the  conceit  wortlij  tt 
their  confutation  have  reminded  as  that  Cervantes  received  a  p«n<Q0O  btm 
this  Duke's  friend,  the  Count  de  Lemos,  imd  Ihiit  ho  v..  \  Mtti* 

the  second  portion  of  his  work  to  him  whose  avowed  : . ...jtidi' 

coled  in  the  (ati.     But  there  is  some  trifling  point  of  resemblance,  and 
this  is  enough.     Those  who  delight  in  the''  '■■'k  arc  as  (uuilj  aati*- 

fied  as  Dorothea,  who,  when  Don  Quixote  v..  (o  oodrMS  hinw !f  to 

afford  her  ocular  evidence  of  his  Itearing  the  mole,  the  ctamp 
verer,  about  the  exact  situation  of  which  some  doahl  waa  i:  •  - 
to  extricate  herself  from  this  emergency,  "  Whether  il  be 
or  the  backbone  or  elsewhere  is  of  little  eonsoiacDM.    It  ia  cuiiugh  i 
vou  hare  a  uuilc," 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

Doubts  Arisk  :  DouiiTS  Vaxisd. 

ATHSHEBA  underwent  the 
enlargement  of  her  bus- 
band's  absence  from  hours 
to  days  with  a  slight  feeling 
of  surprise,  and  a  slight 
feeling  of  relief;  yet  neither 
sensation  rose  at  any  time 
fur  above  the  level  commonly 
designated  as  indifference. 
She  belonged  to  him  :  the 
i-rrtainties  of  that  position 
\  were  so  well  defined,  and 
tlio  reasonable  probabilities 
<  i\'  its  issue  so  bounded,  that 
she  could  not  speculate  on 
contingencies.  Taking  no 
lurther  interest  in  herself 
;<^  a  splfodid  woman,  she 
lu-'iuired  the  indifferent 
ft-eliogs  of  an  outsider  in 
Iteoipliilitig  her  probdble  laio  us  uu  interesting  wretch  ;  fur  Bathsheba 
w  herself  and  her  future  in  colours  that  no  reality  could  exceed 
darkness.  Her  original  vigorous  pride  of  youth  had  sickened,  and 
h  it  bad  declined  all  her  aoxieties  about  coming  years,  since  anxiety 
oguiEes  a  better  and  a  worse  alternative,  and  Bathsheba  had  made 
Ler  mind  that  alternatives  on  any  noteworthy  scale  had  ceased  for 
%  Soon,  or  later — and  that  not  very  late — her  husband  would  bo 
pae  again.  And  then  the  days  of  their  tenancy  of  the  Upper  Farm 
be  numbered.  There  had  originally  been  shown  by  the  agent 
estate  some  distrust  of  Bathsheba's  tenure  as  James  Everdene'a 
Bsor,  on  the  score  of  her  sex,  and  her  yoath,  and  her  beauty ; 
be  peculiar  nature  of  her  uncle's  will,  his  own  frequent  testi- 
before  his  death  to  her  cleverness  in  such  a  pursuit,  and  her 
BUB  marshalling  of  the  numerous  flocks  and  herds  which  came 
alj  into  her  hands  before  negotiations  were  concluded,  bad  won 
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confidence  In  her  powers,  and  no  further  objections  had  been  raised. 
had  latterly  been  in  great  doubt  as  to  what  the  legal  effects  uf  b<ir  m:inugt 
would  be  upon  her  position  ;  but  no  notice  had  been  tnkon  as  yet  of  ha 
change  of  name,  and  only  one  point  was  clear,  that  in  the  event  i*"  '•• 
own  or  of  her  husband's  inability  lo  meet  the  agent  at  the  fortli 
January  rent-day  very  little  consideration  would  bo  shown,  and,  for  U->t 
mutter,  veiy  little  would  be  deserved.  Once  out  of  the  form,  the  apprruu^ 
of  poverty  would  be  sure. 

Hence  Bathsheba  lived  in  a  perception  that  her  purposos  were  broken 
ofi'.  She  was  not  a  woman  who  could  hope  on  mthoui  good  mstcrial*  tnr 
the  process,  differing  thus  from  the  less  farsighted  and  onergetie,  :' 

more  petted  ones  of  the  sex,  with  whom  hope  goes  on  as  n  sort  or  . 

work  which  the  merest  food  and  shelter  arc  suilieieut  to  wind  np  ;  asi 
perceiving  clearly  that  her  mistake  had  been  a  fatal  ono,  she  accepted  btr 
position,  and  waited  coldly  for  the  end. 

The  first  Saturday  after  Troy's  departure  she  went  lo  Caatr: 
alone,  a  journey  she  had  not  before  taken  since  her  marriage.     0. 
Saturday  Bathsheba  was  passing  slowly  on  foot  through  the  crowd 
business-men  gntherod  as  usual  in  front  of '' 
gazed  upon  by  the  burghers  with  feelings   i 

dearly  paid  for  by  the  lack  of  possible  aldermanship,  whea  a  man,  <riM 
had  apparently  been  following  her,  said  some  words  to  another  on  ber  hA 
hand.  Bathsheba's  ears  were  keen  us  those  of  any  wild  anuuai,  and  tW 
distinctly  heard  what  the  epcakor  said,  though  her  back  waaUmanI*  La. 

"  I  am  looking  for  Mrs.  Troy.     Is  that  she  there?  " 

"  Yes  ;  that's  the  young  lady,  I  behove,"  said  the  ptursoa  addriHitrd. 


she  iiaid  and   haui 

"  -'        tbered  owr 

.  orwbehaed 


"  I  have  some  awkward  news  to  brt'' 

As   if  endowed   with  the  spirit  nl    _ 
"  Oh,  it  is  not  true' ;  it  cannot  he  true  I  "    Then 
no  more.     The  ice  of  self-command  which  hn  ' 
her  was  broken,  and  the  currents  burst  forth 
her.     A  darkness  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  fell. 

But  not  to  the  ground.  A  gloomy  man,  who  had  been  obauniug 
her  from  under  the  portico  of  the  old  oom-exchongti  when  she  fumi 
through  the  gronp  without,  stepped  quickly  to  bar  side  at  Iha  moiaaiil  <d 
her  exclamation,  and  caught  bur  in  his  arms  as  she  sank  down. 

"  What  is  it  7  "  said  Boldwood,  looking  up  at  the  liringer  of  Um  h>|C 
news  as  he  supported  bor. 

"  Her  husband  was  drowned  this  week  while  bathing  in  Carrow  Co**. 
A  coastgnard^man  found  his  clothes  and  brimgbt  tboa  iota  Badmantfa 
yesterday." 

:  Thereupon  n  Ktraoge  iiro  lighted  up  Boldwood's  «jt,  and  ba  fiM 
flasheii   with   the   snppressod   r-.  of    un    u' 

Etctj' body's   glance   wjvs  now  c.  ..ju   him   . 

Bath«hoba.     Ho  liftud  her  bodily  oti  thn  gronnd,  tuii 
folds  of  bor  dress  as  a  child  mi^ht  hari'  takim  a  stui 
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mnged  its  raffled  plnmes,  and  bore  her  along  the  pavement  to  the 
'hree  Choughs  Inn.  Here  he  passed  with  her  under  the  arohway  into  a 
rivate  room,  and  by  the  time  he  had  deposited — so  lothlj — the  precious 
inrden  npon  a  sofa,  Bathsheba  had  opened  her  eyes,  and  remembering 
Jl  that  had  occurred,  mnrmnred  "I  want  to  go  home  1  " 

Boldwood  left  the  room.  He  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  passage  to 
ecover  his  senses.  The  experience  had  been  too  mnch  for  his  conscions- 
lees  to  keep  np  with,  and  now  that  he  had  grasped  it  it  had  gone  again, 
''or  those  few  heavenly  golden  moments  she  had  been  in  his  arms.  What 
id  it  matter  about  her  not  knowing  it  ?  She  had  been  close  to  his 
ireast ;  he  had  been  close  to  hers. 

He  started  onward  again,  and  sending  a  wonum  to  her,  went  oat  to 
aoertain  all  the  &cts  of  the  case.  These  appeared  to  be  limited  to  what 
le  had  already  heard.  He  then  ordered  her  horse  to  be  put  into  the 
jig,  and  when  all  was  ready  returned  to  inform  her.  He  found  that 
hough  still  pale  and  unwell,  she  had  in  the  meantime  sent  for  the  Bud- 
aooth  man  who  brought  the  tidings,  and  learnt  from  him  all  there  was  to 
now. 

Being  hardly  in  a  condition  to  drive  home  as  she  had  driven  to  town, 
ioldwood,  with  every  delicacy  of  manner  and  feeling,  offered  to  get  her  a 
bdrer,  or  to  give  her  a  seat  in  his  phaeton,  which  was  more  comfortable 
han  her  own  conveyance.  These  proposals  Bathsheba  gently  declined, 
ad  the  farmer  at  once  departed.  About  half  an  hour  later  she  invigo- 
aied  herself  by  an  effort,  and  took  her  seat  and  the  reins  as  usual — ^in 
ixtemal  appearance  much  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  She  went  out  of 
he  town  by  a  tortaous  back  street,  and  drove  slowly  along,  onconscious 
if  the  road  and  the  scene.  The  first  shades  of  evening  were  showing 
bemselves  when  Bathsheba  reached  home,  when,  silently  alighting  and 
Mving  the  horse  in  the  hands  of  the  boy,  she  proceeded  at  once  upstairs. 
iiddy  met  her  on  the  landing.  The  news  had  preceded  Bathsheba  to 
VJeatherbury  by  half  an  hour,  and  Liddy  looked  inquiringly  into  her 
oifltress's  face.    Bathsheba  had  nothing  to  say. 

She  entered  her  bedroom  and  sat  by  the  window,  and  thought  and 
bought  till  night  enveloped  her,  and  the  extreme  lines  only  of  her  shape 
rare  visible.     Somebody  came  to  the  door,  knocked,  and  opened  it. 

"  Well,  what  is  it,  Liddy  ?  "  she  said. 

"  I  was  thinking  there  must  be  something  got  for  you  to  wear,"  said 
iiddy,  with  hesitation. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

<«  Mourning." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  said  Bathsheba,  hurriedly. 

'*  But  I  suppose  there  must  be  something  done  for  poor " 

"  Not  at  present,  I  think.    It  is  not  necessary." 

•' Why  not,  ma'am  ?  " 

"Because  he's  still  alive." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  "  said  Liddy,  amazed. 
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"  I  don't  know  it.  Bat  wouldn't  it  have  been  different,  or  shooUn't 
I  have  heard  more,  or  wouldn't  they  have  found  him,  Liddj  ? — or — ^I 
don't  know  how  it  is,  but  death  would  have  been  different  from  how  this 
is.     I  am  full  of  a  feeling  that  he  is  still  alive  !  " 

Bathsheba  remained  firm  in  this  opinion  till  Monday,  when  iwd 
circumstances  conjoined  to  shake  it.  The  first  was  a  short  paragraph  in 
the  local  newspaper,  which,  beyond  making  by  a  methodizing  pea 
formidable  presumptive  evidence  of  Troy's  death  by  drowning,  contmnad 
the  important  testimony  of  a  young  Mr.  Barker,  M.D.,  of  Badmoath,  who 
spoke  to  being  an  eye-witness  of  the  accident,  in  a  letter  to  the  ' 
In  this  he  stated  that  he  was  passing  over  the  cliff  on  the  remoter  - 
the  cove  just  as  the  sun  was  setting.  At  that  time  he  saw  a  batbor 
carried  along  in  the  current  outside  the  mouth  of  the  cove,  and  goesacd 
in  an  instant  that  there  was  but  a  poor  chance  for  him  unless  he  should 
be  possessed  of  unusual  muscular  powers.  Ue  drifted  behind  a  projectica 
of  the  coast,  and  Mr.  Barker  followed  along  the  shore  in  the  taat 
direction.  But  by  the  time  that  he  could  reach  an  elevation  saffidanilj 
great  to  command  a  view  of  the  sea  beyond,  dusk  had  Bet  in,  and  notiung 
further  was  to  be  seen. 

The  other  circumstance  was  the  arrival  of  his  clothes,  when  it  hManv 
necessary  for  her  to  examine  and  identify  them — though  this  had  virtoallj' 
been  done  long  before  by  those  who  inspected  the  letters  in  his  pockebi. 
It  was  80  evident  to  her  in  tho  midst  of  her  agitation  that  Troy  had 
undressed  in  the  full  conviction  of  dressing  again  almost  immediatdj, 
that  the  notion  that  anything  but  death  could  have  prevented  bim  «ai 
never  entertained. 

Then  Bathsheba  said  to  herself  that  others  were  assured  in  tkar 
opinion,  and  why  should  not  she  be  ?  A  stntnge  reflection  oceorred  16 
her,  causing  her  face  to  flush.  Troy  had  left  her,  and  followed  Fanoj 
into  another  world.  Had  ho  done  this  intentionally,  yet  oontriTvd  to 
make  his  death  appear  like  an  accident  ?  Oddly  enongh,  this  thoughi  af 
how  the  apparent  might  difi'er  from  the  real — made  vind  by  her  bjgm* 
jealousy  of  Fanny,  and  the  remorse  he  had  shown  that  night — bUodad 
her  to  the  perception  of  any  other  possible  difference,  less  tragie,  bat  to 
herself  far  more  terrible. 

\Mien  alone  late  that  evening  beside  a  small  fire,  and  much  eafanei 
down,  Bathsheba  took  Troy's  watch  into  her  hand,  which  bad  bca 
restored  to  her  with  the  rest  of  the  articles  belonging  to  bim.  Sh»  op<Btd 
the  case  as  be  had  opened  it  before  her  n  week  ago.  Th«r0  waa  tlu  fittb 
coil  of  pale  hair  which  had  been  as  the  fuze  to  this  gr«at  espknoa. 

"  He  was  hers  and  she  was  his,  and  they  are  gone  togoUtcr,"  ihs 
said.     "I  am  nothing  to  either  of  them,  and  why  dioald  I  kc-~~  '^  " 
hair?"    She  took  it  in  her  hand,  and  held  Itorerlht  flio.     "^ 
not  bum  it — I'll  keep  it  in  memoi;  of  h«r,  poor  Uuag!"  aha  adiin^ 
Qtttching  back  her  hand. 
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cqapter  xlix. 

Oak's  Advanceuest:  a  great  Hope. 

Toe  later  autanm  and  the  winter  drew  on  apace,  and  the  leaves  lay  thick 
apon  the  tnrf  of  the  glades  and  the  mosses  of  the  woods.  Bathsheba, 
having  previonsly  been  living  in  a  state  of  suspended  feeling  which  was  not 
snspense,  now  lived  in  a  mood  of  quietade  which  was  not  precisely  peace- 
folncss.  While  she  had  known  bim  to  bo  olive  she  could  have  thought  of 
his  death  with  equanimity  ;  but  now  that  she  believed  she  had  lost  him, 
she  regretted  that  he  was  not  hers  still.  She  kept  the  farm  going,  raked 
in  her  profits  without  caring  keenly  about  them,  and  expended  money  on 
ventures  because  she  had  done  so  in  bygone  days,  which,  though  not 
long  gone  by,  seemed  infinitely  removed  from  her  present.  She  looked 
ba«k  upon  that  past  over  a  great  gulf,  as  if  she  were  now  a  dead  person, 
having  the  faculty  of  meditation  still  left  in  her,  by  means  of  which,  like 
the  mouldering  gentlefolk  of  the  poet's  story,  she  could  sit  and  punder 
rhat  a  gift  life  used  to  be. 

However,  one  excellent  result  of  her  general  apathy  was  the  long- 
red  installation  of  Oak  as  baiUff;  but  he  having  virtually  exercised 
.-.foDclion  for  a  long  time  already,  the  change,  beyond  the  substantial 
of  wages  it  brought,  was  little  more  than  a  nominal  one  ad- 
the  outside  world. 
Boldwood  lived  secluded  and  inactive.     Much  of  his  wheat  and  all 
rley  of  that  season  had  been  spoilt  by  the  rain.     It  sprouted,  grew  i 
rintricate  mats,  and  was  ultimately  thrown  to  the  pigs  in  armfnls. 
be  strange  neglect  which  had  produced  this  ruin  and  waste  became  the 
abject  of  whispered  talk  among  all  the  people  round  ;  and  it  was  elicited 
am  one  of  Boldwood's  men  that  forgetfalness  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  for 
I  bad  been  reminded  of  the  danger  to  bis  com  as  many  times  and  as  per- 
atly  as  inferiors  dared  to  do.     The  sight  of  the  pigs  turning  in  dis- 
om  the  rotten  ears  seemed  to  arouse  Boldwood,  and  he  one  evening 
Tient  for  Oak.     Whether  it  was  suggested  by  Bathsheba's  recent  act  of 
romotion  or  not,  the  farmer  proposed  at  the  interview  that  Gabriel  should 
ftdertako  the  superintendence  of  the  Lower  Farm  as  well  as  of  Bath- 
boba's,  because  of  the  necessity  Boldwood  felt  for  such  aid,  and  the  im- 
ttssibility  of  discovering  a  more  trustworthy  man.     Gabriel's  malignant 
tx  was  nssurtdly  sotting  fast. 

Bathsheba,  nheu  she  learnt  of  this  proposal — for  Oak  was  obliged  to 

asult  her — at  first  languidly  objected.     She  considered  that  the  two 

38  together  were  too  extensive  for  the  observation  of  one  man.     Bold- 

1,  who  was  apparently  determined  by  personal  rather  than  commercial 

rCMons,  suggested  that  Oak  should  be  furnished  with  a  horse  for  his  sole 

when  the  pku  would  present  no  difiiculty,  the  two  farms  lying  side 

'  aidtu    Boldwood  did  not  directly  communicate  with  her  daring  these 

itioBS,  only  speaking  to  Oak,  who  was  the  go-between  throughout. 
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All  was  harmonionsly  arranged  at  last,  acd  wo  now  hoc  Oak  monnted  OB 
a  strong  cob,  and  daily  trotting  tbo  length  and  brcoilth  of  about  tn 
thousand  acres  in  a  cheerful  spirit  of  survMllance,  oa  if  the  eropa  ill 
belonged  to  him, — the  actnal  mistress  of  the  one  hftlf,  and  the  maattf  of 
the  other,  sitting  in  their  respoctive  homos  in  gloomy  anc}  nd  Bcelosioa. 

Out  of  this  there  arose  daring  the  spring  succeeding,  a  talli  is  lh« 
parish  that  Gabriel  Oak  was  feathering  his  nest  fast.  "  Whatever  d'j* 
think,"  said  Susan  Tall,  "  Gable  Oak  is  coming  it  quite  th«  dand.  Ho 
DOW  wears  shining  boots  with  hardly  a  hob  in  'em,  two  or  three  Ikm 
a-week,  and  a  tall  hat  a-Sondays,  and  'a  hardly  knows  the  Dane  it 
smockfrock.  When  I  see  people  stmt  enougli  to  bo  cot  np  into  baataa 
cocks,  I  stand  dormant  with  wonder,  and  says  no  more." 

It  was  eTeatnully  known  that  Gabriel,  thongh  paid  a  fixed  wa^  b; 
Bathsheba  independent  of  the  fluctuations  of  agricultaral  profits,  M 
made  an  engagement  with  Boldwood  by  which  Oak  was  to  receire  a  ikan 
of  the  receipts — a  small  share  certainly,  yet  it  waa  money  of  ft  Ughv 
quality  than  mere  wages,  and  capable  of  expansion  in  a  way  that  ^nfm 
were  not.  Some  were  beginning  to  consider  Oak  a  near  man,  for  tlum^ 
his  condition  had  thus  far  improved,  he  lived  in  no  better  styla  tliu 
before,  occupying  the  same  cottage,  paring  his  own  potatoes,  """^"^ 
his  stockings,  and  sometimes  even  making  his  bed  with  his  own  hairfk 
But  as  Oak  was  not  only  provokiugly  indifferent  to  public  opinion,  bolt 
man  who  clung  persistently  to  old  habits  and  usages,  simply  becaoM 
they  were  old,  there  was  room  for  doubt  as  to  his  motives. 

A  great  hope  had  latterly  germinated  in  Boldwood,  whose  nnreaMoilg 
devotion  to  Bathsheba  could  only  be  characterized  as  a  fond 
which  neither  time  nor  circumstance,  evil  nor  good  report,   coald  ' 
or  destroy.  This  fevered  hope  had  grown  np  again  liko  a  groin  of  mutari- 
seed  during  the  quiet  which  followed  the  universai  belief  that  Troy  «■< 
drowned.     Ho  nourished  it  fearfully,  and  almost  shnnned  the  eonloBipb- 
tion  of  it  in  earnest,  lest  facts  should  reveal  the  wildnen  of  the  dnaa. 
Bathsheba  having  at  last  been  persuaded  to  wear  mouminf^,  her  nfftH- 
ance  as  she  entered  the  church  in  that  guise  was  in  iteolf  a  weekly  addi- 
tion to  his  faith  that  a  time  was  coming — very  far  off  peritapt,  yai  nnlj 
Hearing — when  his  waiting  on  events  should  have  ita  tmmid.     How  kmg 
be  might  have  to  wait  ho  had  not  yet  closely  eaoidand.     What  lis 
would  tiy  to  recognise  wae,  that  the  severe  sohooHng  aha  had  beeo  nb- 
jocted  to  had  made  Bathsheba  much  more  considenkte  than  ahe  hid 
formerly  been  of  the  feelings  of  others,  and  bo  tmatad  that,  iboold  ifte 
be  willing  at  any  time  in  the  futurn  tu  marry  any  man  at  aU,  thai  am 
would  be  himself.     There  was  a  substrat""'  ..*'  .r,.,-,.i  r...t;,.i.  "i.  ^.r■  i^ 
self-reproaeh  for  the  injury  she  bad  tl:< 
depended  upon  now  to  a  much  groni 
and  disappointment.     It  would  be  p" 
of  her  good-nntnro,  and  to  scggost  a  fri 
tweon  them  for  fhlfUment  at  some  tatruc  liuv,  k/'u^iu!^  uh-. 
of  Lifl  desire  e&\ut\j  ouV.  ol\^t  u^\^.    Bucb  waa  Batd< 
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To  the  eyes  of  the  middle-aged,  Bathaheba  was  perhaps  additionally 
charming  jnst  now.  Her  exuberance  of  spirit  was  pruned  down ;  the 
original  phantom  of  delight  had  shown  herself  to  be  not  too  brij^t  fbr 
homan  nature's  daUy  food,  and  she  had  been  able  to  enter  this  second 
poetical  phase  without  losing  much  of  the  first  in  the  process. 

Bathsheba's  return  from  a  two  month's  visit  to  her  old  aunt  at  Nor- 
combe  afforded  the  impassioned  and  yearning  &nner  a  pretext  for  inquiring 
directly  after  her — now  presumably  in  the  ninth  month  of  her  widowhood 
— and  endeavouring  to  get  a  notion  of  her  state  of  mind  regarding  him. 
This  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  haymaking,  and  Boldwood  contnTed 
to  be  near  Liddy,  who  was  assisting  in  the  fields. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  out  of  doors,  Lydia,"  he  said,  pleasantly. 

She  simpered,  and  wondered  in  her  heart  why  he  should  speak  so 
firankly  to  her. 

"  I  hope  Mrs.  Troy  is  quite  well  after  her  long  absence,"  he  continued, 
in  a  manner  expressing  that  the  coldest-hearted  neighbour  could  scarcely 
say  less  about  her. 

"  She  is  quite  well,  sir." 

<<  And  cheerinl,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes,  cheerful" 

"  Fearful,  did  you  say  ?" 

"  O  no.    I  merely  said  she  was  cheerful." 

'<  Tells  you  all  her  afiEairs  ?  " 

«'No,  sir." 

"  Some  of  them  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Mrs.  Troy  puts  much  confidence  in  yon,  Lydia ;  and  very  wisdy 
perhaps." 

"  She  do,  sir.  I've  been  with  her  all  through  her  troubles,  and  was 
with  her  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Troy's  death  and  all.  And  if  she  were  to 
marry  again  I  expect  I  should  bide  with  her." 

"  She  promises  that  yon  shall — quite  natural,"  said  the  strategic  lover, 
throbbing  throughout  him  at  the  presumption  which  Liddy's  words  ap- 
peared to  warrant — that  his  darling  had  thought  of  re-marriage. 

"  No — she  doesn't  promise  it  exactly.  I  merely  judge  on  my  own 
account." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  understand.  When  she  alludes  to  the  possibility  of 
marrying  again,  you  conclude " 

"  She  never  do  allude  to  it,  sir,"  said  Liddy,  thinking  how  very  stupid 
Mr.  Boldwood  was  getting. 

"  Of  course  not,"  he  returned  hastily,  his  hope  falling  again.  "  Yon 
needn't  take  quite  such  long  reaches  with  your  rake,  Lydia — short  and 
quick  ones  are  best.  Well,  perhaps,  as  she  is  absolute  mistress  again  now, 
it  is  wise  of  her  to  resolve  never  to  give  up  her  freedom." 

<<  My  mistress  did  oertainly  once  say,  though  not  seriously,  that  she 
supposed  the  might  many  again  at  the  ead  of  seven  yean  &0iai4aat  year, 
if  she  mshed." 
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"  Ah,  8LX  years  from  the  present  time.  Said  that  sbe  might.  Six 
might  marry  at  once  in  every  reasonable  person's  opinion,  whatevw  th« 
lawyers  may  say  to  the  contrary." 

"  Have  you  been  to  ask  them  ?  "  sud  Liddy,  inoocontly. 

"Not  I!  "  said  Boldwood,  growing  red.  "Liddy,  yoa  needn't  ilij 
here  a  minute  later  than  you  wish,  so  Mr.  Oak  says.  I  am  now  gotagaa 
a  little  further.     Good  afternoon." 

He  went  away  vexed  with  himself  and  ashamed  of  baring  for  this  cm 
time  in  his  life  done  anything  which  could  be  called  underhand.  Poor  Bold- 
wood  had  no  more  skill  in  finesse  than  a  battering-ram,  and  ho  was  uneuj 
with  a  sense  of  having  made  himself  to  appear  stupid  and,  what  «i« 
worse,  mean.  But  he  had,  after  all,  lighted  upon  one  fact  by  way  of  le- 
payment.  It  was  a  singularly  fresh  and  fascinating  fact,  and  Ihouj^fa  oC 
without  its  sadness  it  was  pertinent  and  real.  In  little  more  iLu  a 
years  from  this  time  Bathsheba  might  certainly  marry  him.  Thcrt  nt 
something  definite  in  that  hope,  for  admitting  that  there  might  haTo  b<e 
no  deep  thought  in  her  words  to  Liddy  about  marriage,  they  abowad  <t 
least  her  creed  on  the  matter. 

This  pleasant  notion  was  now  continually  in  bis  mind.  Six  ytm  mat 
a  long  time,  but  how  much  shorter  than  never,  the  idea  be  had  for  m 
long  been  obliged  to  endure  I  Jacob  bad  served  twice  seven  yeut  tm 
Rachel :  what  were  six  for  such  a  woman  as  this  ?  Uo  tried  to  liku  tb 
notion  of  waiting  for  her  better  than  that  of  winning  hor  at  oqco.  B«U- 
wood  felt  his  love  to  be  so  deep  and  strong  and  eternal,  thai  it  was  p«»- 
sible  she  had  never  yet  known  its  full  volame,  and  this  paticnc«  in  tUUy 
would  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  giving  sweet  proof  on  the  point.  Qi 
'would  annihilate  the  six  years  of  his  life  as  if  they  wero  minatM — m 
little  did  he  value  his  time  on  earth  beside  her  love.  Uo  would  Ut  htf 
see,  all  those  six  years  of  intangible  ethereal  courtship,  how  littla  care  k* 
bad  for  anything  but  as  it  boro  upon  the  consi" 

Meanwhile  Uie  early  and  the  late  summer  i  <>and  tho  mA  it 

which  Greenhill  Fair  was  held.  This  fair  was  frequently  Attended  bj  ibt 
folk  of  Weathcrbary. 

•       CHAPTER  L. 

The  Shrep  Faib:  Tboy  touches  his  Wife's  ILuto. 

<jB£ENHrLi.   was   the  Nijnii    Novgorod   of  Wrrsspx ;    and    Um    baM^ 
merriest,  noisiest  day  of  the  whole  stnlate  number  was  tbo  dt*  ii  ^ 
sheep-fair.    This  yearly  gathering  va^  apon  the  Emnmit  of  r  kil 
retained  in  good  preservation  tlio  tcl  '"  -a  ancient  oarthwjr>..    ^ 

sisting  of  a  hu^^u  rumpart  and  (^ulr<  uf  an  oval   form  •<r.cirrLv 

the  top  of  the  hill,  though  somewhat  broken  down  hav  nu:! 
each  of  the  two  chief  openings  on  opposite  sidea  a  w'"!'""  ' 
and  the  level  green  space  of  twenty  or  thirty  acrvti 
was  the  lito  of  tbo  lair.    A  few  permanent  creotioiu  tii>iu4  Um  -: 
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the  majority  of  visitors  pntrouised  canvas  alono  for  rostiog  and  feeding 
nader  during  the  time  of  their  sojoom  here. 

Shepherds  who  attended  with  their  flocks  from  long  distances  started 
trom  home  two  or  three  days,  or  even  a  week,  before  the  fair,  driving 
their  charges  a  few  miles  each  day — not  more  than  ten  or  twelve — and 
resting  them  at  night  in  hired  fields  by  the  wayside  at  previously  chosen 
points,  where  they  fed,  La\-ing  fasted  since  morning.  The  shepherd  of  each 
flock  marched  behind,  a  bundle  containing  his  kit  for  the  week  strapped 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  in  bis  hand  his  crook,  which  he  used  as  the  staff 
of  his  pilgrimage.  Several  of  the  sheep  would  get  worn  and  lame,  and 
oecasionaily  a  lambing  occurred  on  the  road.  To  meet  these  contingencies, 
there  was  frequently  provided,  to  accompany  the  flocks  from  the  remoter 
points,  a  pony  and  waggon  into  which  the  weakly  ones  were  taken  for  the 
remainder  of  the  journey. 

The  Weatherbnry  Farms,  however,  were  no  such  long  distance  from 
the  hill,  and  those  arrangements  were  not  necessary  in  their  case.  But 
the  large  nnited  flocks  of  Bathsheba  and  Farmer  Boldwood  formed  a 
Talaable  and  imposing  multitude  which  demanded  much  attention,  and  on 
this  account  Gabriel,  in  addition  to  Boldwood's  shepherd  and  Cain  Ball, 
accompanied  them  along  the  way — old  George  the  dog  of  course  behind 
them. 

^^^len  the  autumn  sun  slanted  over  Greenhill  this  morning  and  lighted 
the  dewy  flat  upon  its  crest,  nebulous  clouds  of  dust  were  to  be  seen 
floating  between  the  pairs  of  hedges  which  streaked  the  wide  prospects 
around  in  all  directions.  These  gradually  converged  upon  the  base  of  the 
hill,  and  the  flocks  became  individually  visible,  climbing  the  serpentine 
ways  which  led  to  the  top.  Thus,  in  a  slow  procession,  they  entered  the 
openings  to  which  the  roads  wended,  multitude  after  multitude,  homed  and 
hornless — blue  flocks  and  red  flocks,  buflT  flocks  and  brown  flocks,  even 
green  and  salmon-tinted  flocks,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  colonrist 
and  custom  of  the  farm.  Men  wore  shouting,  dogs  were  barking,  with 
greatest  animation,  but  the  thronging  travellers  in  so  long  a  journey  had 
grown  nearly  indifiercnt  to  such  terrors,  though  they  still  bleated  piteously 
at  the  unwontedness  of  their  experiences,  a  tall  shepherd  rising  here  'and 
there  in  the  midst  of  them,  like  a  gigantic  idol  amid  a  crowd  of  prostrate 
deTotees. 

The  great  mass  of  sheep  in  the  fair  consisted  of  South  Downs  and  the 
old  Wesaex  homed  breeds ;  to  the  latter  class  Bathsheba's  and  Farmer 
Boldwood's  mainly  belonged.  These  filed  in  about  nine  o'clock,  their 
vrrmienlated  horns  lopping  gracefully  on  each  side  of  their  cheeks  in^eo- 
metricallr  perfect  spirals,  a  small  pink  and  white  car  nestling  under  each 
horn.  Before  and  behind  came  other  varieties,  perfect  leopards  as  to  the 
fall  rich  substance  of  their  coats,  and  only  lacking  the  spots.  There  were 
also  a  few  of  the  Oxfordshire  breed,  whose  wool  was  beginning  to  curl 
Gko  a  child's  flaxen  hair,  though  surpassed  in  this  respect  by  the  cfl'em- 
isale  Leicester*,  which  were  in  turn  less  curly  than  the  Cotswolds.     Bnt 
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the  most  pictnresqne  by  far  was  a  small  flock  of  Exmoois,  which  dnactd 
to  be  there  this  year.  Their  pied  faces  and  legs,  dark  and  heaty  hoai, 
tresses  of  wool  hanging  round  their  swarthy  foreheads,  qiut«  reliffKd  the 
monotony  of  the  flocks  in  that  qnartcr.  All  these  blciatiug,  pantiof,  ad 
weary  thousands  had  entered  and  were  penned  before  the  montiafi  had  &r 
advanced,  the  dog  belonging  to  each  flock  being  tied  to  th«  comer  ci  tk* 
pen  containing  it.  Alleys  for  pedestrians  intersected  the  pans,  •^alA 
Boon  became  crowded  \nth  buyers  and  sellers  from  far  and  near. 

In  another  part  of  the  hill  an  altogether  diflfereot  scene  began  to  lom 
itself  npon  the  eye  towards  midday.  A  circular  tont,  of  czeeptiual 
newness  and  size,  was  in  course  of  erection  here.  Aa  the  day  drt*  oi^ 
the  flocks  began  to  change  bands,  lightening  the  shepherds'  icsponaibili- 
ties ;  and  they  tnrned  their  attention  to  this  tent,  and  inqoired  of  a  laa 
at  work  there,  whose  soul  seemed  concentrated  on  tying  a  botherioi;  ksl 
in  no  time,  what  was  going  on, 

"  The  Royal  Hippodrome  Performance  of  Tarpin'a  Rido  to  York  tai 
the  Death  of  Clack  Bess,"  replied  the  man  promptly,  without  tnnuB^  Ui 
eyes  or  leaving  oil'  tying. 

As  soon  as  the  tent  was  completed,  tlie  bund  struck  up  highly  ttioB' 
lating  harmonies,  and  the  announcement  was  publicly  mado,  BlacV  T^<a 
standing  in  a  conspicuous  position  on  the  outside,  as  a  liTing  \ 
proof  wore  wanted,  of  the  truth  of  the  oracular  uttcianees  from  the  &u^ 
over  which  the  people  were  to  cuter.  These  were  so  conirinoed  bj  mi 
genuine  appeals  to  heart  and  understanding  both  Ihut  they  sooa  bt^ie  ll 
crowd  in  abundantly,  among  the  foremost  being  visible  Jaa  Cofgui  ui 
Joseph  Poorgrass,  who  were  holiday  keeping  here  to-day. 

"  That's  the  great  ruffin  pushiug  lue  !  "  screamed  a  woman,  is  Ikoil 
of  Jan,  over  her  shoulder  to  him  when  the  rush  was  at  its  AoiMet. 

"  How  can  I  help  pushing  ye  when  the  folk  behind  poab  dm  f  **  aB 
Coggan,  in  a  deprecating  tone,  {.  '  '  '  '  :  .ards  tha  aforeaaid  tft 
as  far  as  he  could  without  turui:i  ta  jammed  as  ia  a  nM. 

There  was  a  silence  ;  then  the  drums  and  trumpets  o^stn  umt  furth  that 
echoing  notes.  The  crowd  was  again  ecstasicd,  and  garo  anotLer  liireb  ta 
which  Coggan  and  Poorgrass  wore  again  thrust  by  those  bahiod  op-m  lb 
women  in  frout. 

*'  0  that  helpless  feymels  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  encb  ivfiut" 
4l>td>inied  one  of  these  ladies  again,  as  she  swnycd  Uln  a  rMd  tfaaktii  b; 
the  wind. 

"  Now,"  said  Coggan,  appealing  in  an  earnest  w*^  l«»  tho  jwJiBe  ii 
large  as  it  stood  clustered  about  hi:ii  sh<>. 

such  a  unreasonable  womun  ns  thul  ?     I  ,.-^  ^j  

I  could  only  get  out  of  tliis  cheese  wring,  Iho  d wim  b4 

show  for  me  1 " 

"  Don't  yo  lose  yer  temper,  Joo  t  "  Unplorad  JoMpb  Poc-tctis?.  fa  j 
whiapw.     "  They  might  get  their  mui  to  murder  u*,  t' 
ahine  of  their  eyes  that  thay  ore  a  Einfaf  f  ^         >  :. 

Jan  held  his  longae,  as  if  he  hud  no  ;  :^.!Jed  U  pi*—* 
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a  friend,  and  ihej  gradually  reached  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  Poorgrass  being 
flattened  like  a  jamping-jack,  and  the  sixpence,  for  admisBion,which  he  had 
got  ready  half  an  hour  earlier,  having  become  bo  reeking  hot  in  the  tight 
squeeze  of  his  excited  hand  that  the  woman  in  spangles,  brazen  rings  set 
irith  glass  diamonds,  and  with  chalked  face  and  shoulders,  who  took  the 
money  of  him,  hastily  dropped  it  again  from  a  fear  that  some  trick  had 
been  played  to  bom  her  fingers.  So  they  all  entered,  and  the  sides  of 
the  tent,  to  the  eyes  of  an  observer  on  the  outside,  became  bnlged  into 
innmnerable  pimples  such  as  we  observe  on  a  sack  of  potatoes,  caused 
by  the  various  human  heads,  backs,  and  elbows  at  high-pressure  within. 

At  the  rear  of  the  large  tent  there  were  two  small  dressing-tents. 
One  of  these,  allotted  to  the  male  performers,  was  partitioned  into  halves 
by  a  cloth ;  and  in  one  of  the  divisions  there  was  sitting  on  the  grass, 
palling  on  a  pair  of  jack-boots,  a  young  man  whom  we  instantly  recognise 
as  Sergeant  Troy. 

Troy's  appearance  in  this  position  may  be  briefly  accounted  for.  The 
brig  aboard  which  he  was  taken  in  Budmouth  Boads  was  about  to  start  on 
a  voyage,  though  somewhat  short  of  hands.  Troy  read  the  articles  and 
joined,  and,  before  they  sailed,  a  boat  was  despatched  across  the  bay  to 
Garrow  Cove ;  but,  as  he  had  half  expected,  his  dothos  were  gone. 
He  ultimately  worked  his  passage  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
made  a  precarious  living  in  various  towns  as  Professor  of  Gymnastics, 
Bword  Exercise,  Fencing,  and  Pugilism.  A  few  months  were  sufficient  to 
give  him  a  distaste  for  this  kind  of  life.  There  was  a  certain  animal  form 
of  refinement  in  his  nature ;  and  however  pleasant  a  strange  condition 
might  bo  whilst  privations  were  easily  warded  o£f,  it  was  disadvantageously 
coarse  when  money  was  short.  There  was  ever  present,  too,  the  idea  that 
he  could  claim  a  home  and  its  comforts  did  ha  but  choose  to  return  to 
England  and  Weatherbury  Farm.  Whether  Bathsheba  thought  him  dead 
was  a  frequent  subject  of  carious  conjecture.  To  England  he  did  return 
at  last ;  but  the  fact  of  drawing  nearer  to  Weatherbury  abstracted  its  fas- 
cinations, and  his  intention  to  enter  his  old  groove  at  that  place  became 
modified.  It  was  with  gloom  he  considered  on  landing  at  Liverpool  that 
if  he  were  to  go  home  his  reception  would  be  of  a  kind  very  uupleasant 
to  contemplate  ;  for  what  Troy  had  in  the  way  of  emotion  was  an  occa- 
sional fitful  sentiment  which  sometimes  caused  him  as  much  inconve- 
nience as  emotion  of  a  strong  and  healthy  kind.  Bathsheba  was  not  a 
woman  to  be  made  a  fool  of,  or  a  woman  to  suffer  in  silence ;  and  how 
conld  he  endure  existence  with  a  spirited  wife  to  whom  at  first  entering 
he  would  be  beholden  for  food  and  lodging  ?  Moreover,  it  was  nut  at  all 
nnlikely  that  his  wife  would  fail  at  her  farming,  if  she  had  not  already 
done  so ;  and  he  would  then  become  liable  for  her  maintenance :  and 
what  a  life  and  future  of  poverty  with  her  would  be,  the  spectre  of  Fanny 
constantly  between  them,  harrowing  his  temper  and  embittering  her 
words  I  Ihos,  for  reascms  touching  on  distaste,  regret,  and  shame  com- 
mingloil,  he  pat  off  his  return  from  day  to  day,  and  would  have  decided  to 
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pnt  it  off  altogether  if  he  eoold  hare  found  anywhere  elso  the  reaJj-maJc 
eBtablishment  which  existed  for  him  there. 

At  this  time — the  July  preceding  the  September  In  which  we  find  tin 
at  Greenhill  Fair — he  fell  in  with  a  travelling  eircna  which  was  perfonniog 
in  the  outskirts  of  a  northern  town.  Troy  introduced  himself  to  ^ 
manager  by  taming  a  restive  horse  of  the  troupe,  hitting  a  saspeadsd 
apple  with  a  pistol-ballet  fired  from  the  animal's  back  when  in  full  gallop, 
and  other  feats.  For  his  merits  in  these — all  more  or  loss  based  npoa 
his  experiences  as  a  dragoon-guardsman — Troy  was  taken  into  the  com- 
pany, and  the  play  of  Turpiu  was  prepared  with  a  view  to  his  personatiaj 
of  the  chief  character.  Troy  was  not  greatly  elated  by  the  sppreciatin 
spirit  in  which  he  was  undoubtedly  treated,  bat  be  thoaght  the  eagfigt- 
mcnt  might  afford  him  a  few  weeks  for  consideration.  It  was  thns  em- 
lessiy,  and  without  having  formed  any  definite  plan  for  the  future,  Hal 
Troy  found  himself  at  Greenhill  Fair  with  the  rest  of  the  composj  « 
this  day. 

And  now  the  mild  autumn  sun  got  lower,  and  in  front  of  the  t'    "' 
the  following   incident  had   taken   place.     Bathshcba — who  wa* 
to  the  fair  that  day  by  her  odd  man  Poorgrass — had,  like  everr  ooe  tkf, 
read  or  heard  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Francis,  the  Great  Cosmopoiiti 
Equestrian  and  Roughrider,  would  enact  the  part  of  Turpin,  and  she  «»i 
not  3'et  too  old  and  careworn  to  be  without  a  little  curiosity  to  see  Iiim. 
This  particular  show  was  by  far  the  largest  and  grandest   in   the  fair,  i 
horde  of  little  shows  grouping  themselves  under  its  shade  like  r. 
around  a  hen.     The  crowd  had  passed  in,  and  Boldwood,  trho  had  c-kl 
watching  all  the  day  for  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her,  BMtag  ktr 
comparatively  isolated,  came  up  to  her  side. 

"I  hope  the  sheep  have  done  well  to-day,  Mrs.  Troy?"h«  abi 
nervously. 

"  0  yes,  thank  yon,"  said  Bathsheba,  colour  springing  np  ia  tt< 
centre  of  her  cheeks.  "  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  sell  them  oU  bcfor*  «* 
got  upon  the  hill,  so  we  hadn't  to  pen  at  all." 

"  And  now  you  are  entirely  at  leisure  ?  " 

"Yes,  except  that  I  have  to  see  one  more  dealer  in  two  honn  tia«r 
otherwise  I  should  be  going  home.  I  was  looking  at  this  Iwgt  Unt  cad 
the  announcement.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  play  of  '  Tinpln's  Rii*  ts 
York  ?  '     Turpin  was  a  real  man,  was  he  not  ?  " 

"0  yes,  perfectly  true — all  of  it.     Indeed,  I  '" ' 
Coggan  say  that  a  relation  of  his  knew  Tom  Tting, 
woU." 

"  Copgon  is  rather  given  to  strange  stories  c^" 
tions,  we  must  remember.     I  hope  thoy  can  all  be 

"  Yes,  yes ;  we  know  Coggan.     Bui  Turpin  i»  IriM  «•■ 
hmo  never  seen  it  played,  I  pupposc  ?  " 

"  Never.    I  was  not  allowed  to  go  bto  thn*  pUeas  wh«r 
yonog.    Hark  1  what 's  that  pranebg  ?    How  tbtj  aluml  t  *' 
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"  Black  Bess  jnst  startbg  off,  I  snpposo.  Am  I  right  in  supposing 
yoa  would  like  to  see  the  performance,  Mrs.  Troy  ?  Please  excuse 
mj  miotake,  if  it  is  one ;  but  if  you  would  like  to,  I'll  get  a  scat  for  yon 
with  pleasure."  Perceiviog  that  she  hesita'ed,  he  added,  "  I  myself  shall 
not  stay  to  see  it :  I've  seen  it  before." 

Now  Bathsheba  did  care  a  Utile  to  see  the  show,  and  had  only  with- 
held her  feet  from  the  ladder  because  she  feared  to  go  in  alone.  She  had 
been  hoping  that  Oak  might  appear,  whose  assistance  in  such  cases  was 
always  accepted  as  an  inalienable  right,  but  Oak  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  ; 
and  hence  it  was  that  she  said,  "  Then  if  yon  will  jnst  look  in  first,  to 
see  if  there's  room,  I  think  I  will  go  in  for  a  minute  or  two." 

And  so  a  short  time  after  this  Bathsheba  appeared  in  the  tent  with 
Boldwood  at  her  elbow,  who,  takbg  her  to  a  "  reserved "  seat,  again 
withdrew. 

This  feature  consisted  of  one  raised  bench  in  a  very  conspicuous  part 
of  the  circle,  covered  with  red  cloth,  and  floored  with  a  piece  of  carpet, 
and  Bathsheba  immediately  found,  to  her  oonfasion,  that  she  was  the  single 
reserved  individual  in  the  tent,  the  rest  of  the  crowded  spectators  one  and 
all  standing  on  their  legs  on  the  borders  of  the  arena,  where  they  got 
twice  as  good  a  view  of  the  performance  for  half  the  money.  Hence  as 
many  eyes  were  turned  npon  her,  enthroned  alone  in  this  place  of  honour, 
against  a  scarlet  background,  as  upon  the  ponies  and  clown  who  were 
engaged  in  preliminary  exploits  in  the  centre,  Tnrpin  not  havbg  yet  ap- 
peared. Once  there,  Bathsheba  was  forced  to  make  the  best  of  it  and 
remain :  she  sat  down,  spreading  her  skirts  with  some  dignity  over  the 
anoccupied  space  on  each  side  of  her,  and  giving  a  new  and  feminine 
aspect  to  the  pavilion.  In  a  few  minutes  she  noticed  the  fat  red  nape  of 
Coggan's  neck  among  those  standing  just  below  her,  and  Joseph 
Poorgrass's  saintly  profile  a  little  further  on. 

The  interior  was  shadowy  with  a  peculiar  shade.  The  strange 
Inminous  semi- opacities  of  fine  autumn  afternoons  and  eves  intensified 
into  Bembrandt  effects  the  few  yellow  sunbeams  which  came  through  holes 
and  divisions  in  the  canvas,  and  spirted  like  jets  of  gold-dust  across  the 
dusky  blue  atmosphere  of  haze  pervading  the  tent,  nntil  they  alighted  on 
inner  snrfaces  of  cloth  opposite,  and  shone  like  little  lamps  suspended  there. 
Troy,  on  peeping  from  his  dressing-tent  through  a  slit  for  a  recon- 
noitre before  entering,  saw  Lis  unconscious  wife  on  high  before  him  as 
described,  sitting  as  queen  of  the  tournament.  He  started  back  in  utter 
confusion,  for  allhough  his  disgaiso  effectually  concealed  his  pe'rsonality, 
he  instantly  felt  that  she  would  be  sure  to -recognise  his  voice.  He  had 
several  times  during  the  day  thought  of  the  possibility  of  some  Woather- 
bury  person  or  other  appearing  and  recognising  him  ;  but  he  had  taken 
'  the  risk  carelessly.  If  they  see  me,  let  them,  he  had  said.  But  here 
was  Bathsheba  in  her  own  person ;  and  the  reality  of  the  scene  was  so 
xaach  infenser  than  any  of  his  prefignrings  that  he  felt  he  had  not  half 
«noagh  eonaidered  the  point.    She  looked  so  charming  and  Cair  that  his 
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cool  mood  about  Weatlierbnry  people  was  changed.  He  had  tun  cxf«tw 
her  to  exercise  tliis  power  over  him  in  the  twiakliug  of  aa  ere.  SboiU 
he  go  on,  and  care  nothing  ?  He  cooM  not  bring  himself  to  do  QiaL 
Beyond  a  politic  wish  to  remain  nnknomi,  there  -•■  '  '  '''■  ■•-— ■  —  '■"• 
now  a  sense  of  shame  at  the  possibUitj  that  his 
who  already  despised  him,  shoald  despise  him  more  Ly  dise«>ventti{$  iiis 
in  60  mean  a  condition  after  so  long  a  time.  He  aetaally  blushed  at  tki 
thought,  and  was  vexed  bej-ond  measure  that  hia  senlimetiUi  of  HiBh 
towards  Weatherbury  should  have  led  him  to  daily  about  the  tcvntrj  u 
this  way.  But  Troy  was  never  more  clever  than  when  alwolatelr  at  til 
wit's  end.  Ho  hastily  thrust  aside  the  curtain  dividing  hit  own  litik 
dressing  space  from  that  of  the  manager  and  proprietor,  who  now  of* 
peared  as  the  individual  called  Tom  King  aa  far  down  as  his  waiil,  lai 
the  aforesaid  respectable  manager  thenca  to  hia  toes. 

"  Here  's  the  d to  pay  I  "  said  TroT. 

"How's  that?" 

"  Why,  there  's  a  good-for-nothing  Bcumii  in  the  tent  I  dou  i  "tu);  i^ 
see,  who'll  discover  me  and  nab  me  as  sore  as  Satan  if  I  op«n  my  moaA, 
What 's  to  be  done  '.'  " 

"  You  must  appear  now,  I  think." 

"  I  can't." 

"  But  the  play  must  proceed." 

''Bo  you  give  out  that  Tui-pin  has  got  a  bad  cold,  and  can't  nxd^ 
his  part,  but  that  he  '11  perform  it  just  the  same  without  speaking 

The  proprietor  shook  his  head. 

"  Anyhow,  play  or  no  play,  I  won't  open  my  month,"  sud  Troy, 
firmly. 

"  Very  well,  then  let  me  see.     I  tell  yon  how  we  '11  manago,"  aii 
the  other,  who  perhaps  felt  it  would  bo  extremely  awkward  U» 
his  leading  man  just  at  this  time.     "  I  won't  tell  i' 
your  keeping  silence  ;  go  on  with  the  piece  and  6u_ 
you  can  by  a  judicious  wink  now  and  then,  and  a  few 
in  the  heroic  places,  you  know.     They'll  never  find  out  iui-.i  .i.i 
are  omitted." 

This  seemed  feasible  enough,  for  Turpin's  vere  not  manr  v 

long,  the  fascination   of  the  piece  lying  entiri   ,   .      .    .   action  •   «iJ  »;- 
oordiugly  the  play  began,  and  at  the  appointed  time  Black  B< 
the  grassy  circle  nmid  the  plaudits  of  the  spectators.     .\i   '.. 
scene,   where   Bess  and  Tnrpiu  arc  hotly  pnrsu«d  ut   i::''  i  '    • 
officers,  and  the  half-awake  gate-keeper  in  his  tatwdli 
that  any  horseman  has  passed,  Coggan  uttered  a  broaJ--. l>  ri.u.      .^ 
done  I  "  which  could  he  hoard  all  over  the  fair  aboro  tha  kk«iia^^| 
PourgraFs   smiled    delightedly  wiUi    u   ni'  4^^H 

between  our  hero,  who  coolly  iuaps  the  ^  ^^^| 

form  of  his  enemies,  who  must  needs  pall  up  ci:  *^^^1 

let  through.    At  the  death  of  To«n  King,  h«  couiu  uiH  ruinun  ui^flH 
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Coggaa  by  the  hand,  and  whispering,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  Of  coarse 
he's  not  really  shot,  Jan — only  seemingly  1 "  And  when  the  last  sad  scene 
came  on,  and  the  body  of  the  gallant  and  faithful  Bess  had  to  be  carried 
out  on  a  shutter  by  twelve  Tolanteers  from  among  the  spectators,  nothing 
eonid  restrain  Foorgrass  from  lending  a  hand,  exclaiming,  as  he  asked 
Jan  to  join  him,  "  'Twill  be  something  to  tell  of  at  Warren's  in  fatore 
jears,  Jan,  and  hand  down  to  onr  children."  For  many  a  year  in 
Weatherbary  Joseph  told,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  had  experiences 
in  his  time,  that  he  touched  with  his  own  hand  the  hoof  of  Bess  as  she 
lay  npon  the  board  upon  his  shoulder.  If,  as  some  thinkers  hold, 
immortality  consists  in  being  enshrined  in  others'  memories,  then  did 
Black  Bess  become  immortal  that  day  if  she  never  had  done  so  before. 

Meanwhile  Troy  had  added  a  few  touches  to  his  ordinary  make-up  for 
the  character,  the  more  e£fectually  to  disguise  himself,  and  though  he  had. 
ielt  faint  qualms  on  first  entering,  the  metamorphosis  effected  byjudi- 
doasly  "lining  "  his  face  with  a  wire  rendered  him  safe  from  the  eyes  of 
Bathsheba  and  her  meii.  Nevertheless,  he  was  relieved  when  it  was  got 
through.  There  was  a  second  performance  in  the  evening,  and  the  tent 
was  lighted  up.  Troy  had  taken  his  part  very  quietly  this  time,  ventur- 
ing to  introduce  a  few  speeches  on  occasion ;  and  was  just  concluding  it 
when,  whilst  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  circle  contiguous  to  the  first 
row  of  spectators,  he  observed  within  a  yard  of  him  the  eye  of  a  man 
darted  keenly  into  his  side  features.  Troy  hastily  shifted  his  position, 
after  having  recognised  in  the  scrutineer  the  knavish  bailiff  Pennyways, 
his  wife's  sworn  enemy,  who  still  hung  about  the  outskirts  of 
Weatherbnry, 

At  first  Troy  resolved  to  take  no  notice  and  abide  by  circumstances. 
That  he  had  been  recognised  by  this  man  was  highly  probable ;  yet  there 
was  room  for  a  doubt.  Then  the  great  objection  he  had  felt  to  allowing 
news  of  his  proximity  to  precede  him  to  Weatherbury  in  the  event  of  his 
return,  based  on  a  feeling  that  knowledge  of  his  present  occupation  would 
discredit  him  still  further  in  his  wife's  eyes,  returned  in  full  force. 
Moreover,  should  he  resolve  not  to  return  at  all,  a  tale  of  his  being  alive 
and  being  in  the  neighbourhood  would  be  awkward ;  and  he  was  anxious 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  his  wife's  temporal  aflairs  before  deciding  which 
to  do. 

In  this  dilemma  Troy  at  once  went  out  to  reconnoitre.  It  occurred 
to  him  that  to  find  Pennyways.'and  make  a  firiend  of  him  if  possible,  would 
be  a  very  wise  act.  He  had  put  on  a  thick  beard  borrowed  from  the 
establishment,  and  in  this  he  wandered  about  the  fair- field.  It  was  now 
almost  dark,  and  respectable  people  were  getting  their  carts  and  gigs 
ready  to  go  home. 

The  largest  refreshment-booth  in  the  fair  was  provided  by  an  iim- 
keeper  from  a  neighbouring  town.  This  was  considered  an  unexception- 
able place  for  obtaining  the  necessary  food  and  rest :  Host  Trencher  (as 
he  was  wittily  called  by  the  local  newspaper)  being  a  substantial  man  of 
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high  ropnte  for  cateriog  Uiroagh  all  the  couuti;  rouod.  The  Ust  vu 
divided  into  &rst  and  second-class  compartments,  and  at  the  eiui  of  tkt 
first-cIasB  division  was  a  yet  further  enclosure  for  the  most  cxdoaTe, 
fenced  off  from  the  body  of  the  teat  by  a  luucheou-bar,  Lebisd  whieh  th* 
host  himself  stood,  bustling  about  in  white  apron  and  shirt  eledvea,  ud 
looking  as  if  he  had  never  lived  anywhere  but  onder  c 
In  these  penetralia  were  chairs  and  a  table,  which,  on  can  . . 
made  qnite  a  cozy  and  luxurious  show,  with  an  om,  aiirer  tea  lai 
coffee  pots,  china  teacups,  and  plum  cakes. 

Troy  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  booth,  where  a  gipsy- woman  m 
frying  pancakes  over  a  Uttle  &so  of  sticks  and  selling  them  at  a  peon 
a  piece,  and  looked  over  the  heads  of  the  people  within.  Ho  eooU 
see  nothing  of  Pennyways,  but  he  soon  discerned  Bathsbeba  through  «b 
opening  into  the  reserved  space  at  the  further  end.  Tr< 
retreated,  went  round  the  tent  into  the  darkness,  and  ii 
could  hear  Bathsheba's  voice  immediately  inside  the  canvas;  she  wu 
conversing  with  a  man.  A  warmth  overspread  his  face  :  Borely  sin 
was  not  so  unprincipled  as  to  flirt  in  a  fair  1  Ho  wondered  if,  tLcs, 
she  reckoned  upon  his  death  as  an  absolute  certainty.  To  get  at  tW 
root  of  the  matter,  Troy  took  a  penknife  from  his  pocket  and 
made  two  little  cuts  crosswise  in  the  cloth,  which,  by  folding  back 
corners,  loft  a  hole  the  size  of  a  wafer.  Close  to  this  be  placed 
face,  withdrawing  it  again  in  a  movement  of  surprise ;  for  bia  eye  bfi 
been  within  twelve  inches  of  tbe  top  of  Bathsheba's  bead.  It  «tf 
too  near  to  be  convenient.  He  made  another  hole  a  little  to  ona  aiJi 
and  lower  down,  in  a  shaded  place  beside  her  chair,  from  which  it  ra 
easy  and  safe  to  survey  her  by  looking  horizontally. 

Troy  took  in  the  scene  completely  now.  She  was  leaning  bae^ 
sipping  a  cup  of  tea  that  she  held  in  her  hand,  and  the  owner  at  (kl 
male  voice  was  Boldwood,  who  had  apparently  just  brought  tbo  eof  li 
her.  Bathsbeba,  being  in  a  negligent  mood,  leant  so  idly  against  tk 
canvas  that  it  was  pressed  to  tbe  shape  of  her  shoulder,  and  sb«  m, 
in  fact,  as  good  as  in  Teoy's  arms ;  and  be  was  obliged  to  kMf  Ui 
breast  carefully  backward  that  she  might  not  feel  its  warmth  thn^^ 
the  cloth  as  he  gazed  in. 

Troy  found  unexpected  chords  of  fiieling  to  be  stirred  again  witliin  his 
as  they  had  been  stirred  earlier  iu  tbe  day.  She  was  bandsonu  aa  arar,  lai 
she  was  bis.  It  was  some  minutes  before  he  could  eonntemct  his  eaddeank 
to  go  in,  and  claim  her.  I'hen  he  thought  bow  the  proud  girl  who  hiA 
always  looked  down  upon  him  evoo  whilst  it  was  to  love  him,  woald  baU  im 
ou  discovering  bun  to  be  a  strolling  player.  Wur«  be  to  make  ^'t^-^T 
known,  that  chapter  of  his  Ufa  must  at  all  risks  be  kept  for  erer  - 
and  from  the  Weathcrbury  people,  or  bis  namo  would  be  a  by«u;i 
throughout  tho  pariah.  He  woald  be  uieknamod  "  I'urpia  "  as  lot^  tt 
be  lived.  Assuredly  before  ho  could  claim  her  these  (a«  post  moathi  c^ 
his  azistonoe  most  bo  ontirotj  blotted  out. 
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"  Shall  I  get  yoa  another  cap  before  yon  start,  ma'am  ?  "  said  Farmer 
Boldwood. 

"  Thank  joa,"  said  Bathsheba.  "Bat  I  mnst  be  going  at  once.  It 
iras  great  neglect  in  that  man  to  keep  me  waiting  here  till  so  late.  I 
shonld  have  gone  two  hours  ago,  if  it  had  not  been  for  him.  I  had  no 
idea  of  coming  in  here ;  bat  there's  nothing  so  refreshing  as  a  cup  of  tea, 
ihoagh  I  should  never  haye  got  one  if  yoa  hadn't  helped  me." 

Troy  scrotiniBsd  her  cheek  as  lit  by  the  candles,  and  watched  each 
Tuying  shade  thereon,  and  the  white  shell- like  sinuosities  of  her  little  ear. 
She  took  out  her  purse  and  was  insisting  to  Boldwood  on  paying  for  her 
tea  for  herself,  when  at  this  moment  Fennyways  entered  the  tent.  Troy 
trembled :  here  was  his  scheme  for  respectability  endangered  at  once.  He 
was  about  to  leave  his  hole  of  espial,  attempt  to  foUow  Pennyways,  and 
find  out  if  the  ex-bailiff  had  recognised  him,  when  he  was  arrested  by  the 
oonvarsation,  and  found  he  was  too  late. 

"  Excuse  me,  ma'am,"  said  Pennyways ;  "  I've  some  private  informa- 
tion for  your  ear  alone." 

•'  I  cannot  hear  it  now,"  she  said,  coldly.  That  Bathsheba  could  not 
endare  this  man  was  evident ;  in  fact,  he  was  continually  coming  to  her 
with  some  tale  or  other,  by.  which  he  might  creep  into  favour  at  the 
expense  of  persons  maligned. 

"  ril  write  it  down,"  said  Pennyways,  confidently.  He  stooped  over 
the  iaUe,  pulled  a  leaf  from  a  warped  pocket-book,  and  wrote  upon  the 
paper,  in  a  round  hand — 

"  Your  htuband  is  here,     Fve  teen  him.     Who't  the  fool  now?  " 

This  he  folded  small,  and  handed  towards  her.  Bathsheba  would  not 
read  it ;  she  would  not  even  put  out  her  hand  to  take  it.  Pennyways, 
then,  with  a  laugh  of  derision,  tossed  it  into  her  lap,  and,  turning  away, 
left  her. 

From  the  words  and  action  of  Pennyways,  Troy,  though  he  had  not 
been  able  to  see  what  the  bailiff  wrote,  had  not  a  moment's  doubt  that 
the  note  referred  to  him.  Nothing  that  he  could  think  of  could  be  done 
to  cheek  the  exposure.  "Curse  my  luck  I  "-he  whispered,  and  added 
imprecations  which  rustled  in  the  gloom  like  a  pestilent  wind.  Mean- 
while Boldwood  said,  taking  up  the  note  from  her  lap — 

"  Don't  you  wish  to  read  it,  Mrs.  Troy  ?    If  not,  I'll  destroy  it." 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Bathsheba,  carelessly,  "  perhaps  it  is  unjust  not  to 
read  it ;  but  I  can  gness  what  it  is  about.  He  wants  me  to  recommend 
him,  or  it  is  to  tell  me  of  some  little  scandal  or  another  connected  with 
my  workpeople.    He's  always  doing  that." 

Bathsheba  held  the  note  in  her  right  hand.  Boldwood  handed  towards 
her  a  plate  of  cut  bread-and-butter ;  when,  in  order  to  take  a  slice,  she 
pat  the  note  into  her  left  hand,  where  she  was  still  holding  the  purse, 
and  then  allowed  her  hand  to  drop  beside  her  close  to  the  canvas.  The 
moment  had  come  for  saving  his  game,  and  Troy  impulsively  felt  that  he 
would  play  the  eard.    For  yet  another  time  he  looked  at  the  f&ir  hand, 
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and  saw  the  pink  finger-tips,  and  the  blue  veins  of  tli. 
by  a  bracelet  of  coral  chippings  which  she  wore  :  how  i,  -m 

to  him  I  ThcD,  with  the  lightning  action  in  which  ho  wm  snch  an  adept, 
he  DoisclesBly  slipped  his  hand  under  the  bottom  of  the  tcnt-clotb,  vhtdb 
was  far  from  being  pinned  tightly  down,  lifted  it  a  little  v/sty.  keeping  iia 
oye  to  the  hole,  snatched  the  note  from  her  fingers,  drot  oiuiiB*, 

and  ran  away  in  the  gloom  towards  the  bank  and  dilc  .  ,^  ai  lfc# 

scream  of  astonishment  whieh  burst  from  her.  Troy  then  slid  down  ea 
the  ontsidc  of  the  rampart,  hastened  roond  in  the  bottom  of  thei  ontmtdi- 
ment  to  n  distance  of  a  hundred  yards,  asccinded  again,  and  cnMtel 
boldly  in  a  slow  walk  towards  the  front  entrance  of  the  tMit.  His  otgMt 
was  now  to  get  to  Pennyways,  and  prevent  a  repetition  of  tha  o&aoasct- 
ment  until  such  time  as  he  should  choose. 

Troy  reached  the  tent  door,  and  standing  among  the  groapc  tiwt 
gathered,  looked  anxiously  for  Pennyways,  evidently  not  itisluog  to  mkt 
himself  prominent  by  inquiring  for  him.     One  or  two  men  w«re  epaJdag 
of  a  daring  attempt  that  had  just  been  made  to  rob  ayoimg  Indy  by  Itfttaf 
the  canvas  of  the  tent  beside  her.     It  was  supposed  that  the  rogtus  bad 
imagined  a  slip  of  paper  which  she  hold  in  her  hand  to  b«  a  bonk-Boti^ 
for  he  had  seized  it,  and  made  ofl'  with  it,  leaving  her  pnrtse  behiod.    Ei* 
chagrin  and  disappointment  at  discovering  its  worthleMoeBs  would  li«  i 
good  joke,  it  was  sold.     However,  the  occnrrenee  seemed  to  have  becomi 
known  to  few,  for  it  had  not  inteirnpted  a  fiddler,  who  had  lat«lv  hcfnt 
playing  by  the  door  of  the  tent,  nor  the  four  bowed  old  men  w-u 
countenances  and  walking-sticks  in   hand,  who   were   dancing    ' 
Malley's  Reel "  to  the  tune.   Behind  these  stood  Pennyways.    Trov 
up  to  him,  beckoned,  and  whispered  a  few  words  ;  and  with   a  muiiul 
glance  of  concurrence  the  two  men  went  into  the  night  together. 


chapter  li. 

Batusiieba  Talks  with  Her  Odtbiobb. 

The  arrangement  for  getting  back  again  to  Weatherbu.-    " 

Oak  should  take  the  place  uf  Poorgruss  in  UAththobaV 

drive  her  home,  it  boiug  discovered  late  in  tho  uftttinooa  Uuu  Jos 

Buffering  from  his  old  complaint,  a  multiplying  eye,  kttd  miit,  tt>«uiu... 

hardly  trustworthy  as  coachman  und  prutoetnr  to  «  lady.     But  Oak  k^ 

found  himself  so  occupied,  and  " 

portions  of  Boldwood's  llocks  th 

witboat  telling  Oak  or  anybody,  rcsolvml  to  drive  kamo  kr 

bad  many  times  done  from  Cfl>  •    '   '  '      ->  ■    >    •        <   ■ 

angel  for  performing  the  jourti<-  • 

Farmer  Boldwood  acci ' 

twit,  she  found  it  imji.  ......    i^  ......  ^u  i.v.i»cx-~ 
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beside  her  as  escort.  It  had  grown  twilight  before  she  was  aware,  bat 
Boldwood  assnred  her  that  there  was  no  cause  for  nneasiness,  as  the 
moon  would  be  np  in  half-an-honr. 

Immediately  after  the  incident  in  the  tent,  she  had  risen  to  go — now 
absolntely  alarmed  and  really  .grateful  for  her  old  lover's  protection — 
though  regretting  Gabriel's  absence,  whose  company  she  would  have 
much  preferred,  as  being  more  proper  as  well  as  more  pleasant,  since  he 
was  her  own  managing-man  and  servant.  This,  however,  could  not  be 
helped ;  she  wonld  not,  on  any  consideration,  treat  Boldwood  harshly, 
having  once  already  ill-used  him,  and  the  moon  having  risen,  and  the  gig 
being  ready,  she  drove  across  the  hill  top  in  the  wending  ways  which  led 
downwards — to  oblivious  obscurity,  as  it  seemed,  for  the  moon  and  the 
hill  it  flooded  with  light  were  in  appearance  on  a  level,  the  rest  of  the 
world  lying  as  a  vast  shady  concave  between  them.  Boldwood  mounted 
his  horse,  and  followed  in  close  attendance  behind.  Thus  they  descended 
into  the  lowlands,  and  the  sounds  of  those  left  on  the  hill  came  like 
voices  from  the  sky,  and  the  lights  were  as  those  of  a  camp  in  heaven. 
They  soon  passed  the  merry  stragglers  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
hill,  and  got  upon  the  high  road. 

The  keen  instincts  of  Bathsheba  had  perceived  that  the  farmer's 
staunch  devotion  to  herself  was  still  undiminished,  and  she  sympathised 
deeply.  The  sight  had  quite  depressed  her  this  evening  ;  had  reminded 
her  of  her  folly  ;  she  wished  anew,  as  she  bad  wished  many  months  ago, 
for  some  means  of  making  reparation  for  her  fault.  Hence  her  pity  for 
the  man  who  so  persistently  loved  on  to  his  own  injury  and  permanent 
gloom  had  betrayed  Bathsheba  into  an  injudicious  consideratcness  of 
manner,  which  appeared  almost  Uke  tenderness,  and  gave  new  vigour  to 
the  exquisite  dream  of  a  Jacob's  seven  years'  service  in  poor  Boldwood's 
mind. 

He  soon  found  an  excuse  for  advancing  from  his  position  in  the  rear, 
and  rode  close  by  her  side.  They  had  gone  two  or  three  miles  in  the 
moonlight,  speaking  desultorily  across  the  wheel  of  her  gig  concerning 
the  fair,  farming.  Oak's  usefulness  to  them  both,  and  other  indifferent 
sabjects,  when  Boldwood  said  suddenly  and  simply — 

"  Mrs.  Troy,  you  will  marry  again  some  day  ?  " 

This  point-blank  querj-  anmistakably  confosod  her,  and  it  was  not  till 
a  minute  or  more  had  elapsed  that  she  said,  "  I  have  not  seriously 
thought  of  any  such  subject." 

"  I  quite  understand  that.  Yet  your  late  husband  has  been  dead 
nearly  one  year,  and " 

"  You  forget  that  his  death  was  never  absolntely  proved,  and  so  I 
suppose  I  am  not  legally  a  widow,"  she  said,  catching  at  the  straw  of 
escape  that  the  fact  afforded. 

*'  Not  absolntely  proved,  perhaps,  but  it  was  proved  circumstantially. 
A  man  saw  him  drowning,  too.  No  reasonable  person  has  any  doubt  of 
his  death ;  nor  have  yon,  ma'am,  I  should  imagine." 
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"  I  hnre  none  now,  or  I  sLouId  bare  netcd  difTerenilj',"  bNH^H 
gently.     "  I  certainly,  at  first,  bad  u  stninge  unaccouutable  fceligM^H 
bo  could  not  bave  perished,  but  I  have  been  able  to  axpLiin  tkd  is 
several  ways  since.     But  thoagb  I  am  fully  persuaded  tbat  I  shall  tM 
him  no  more,  I  am  far  from  thinking  of  marriage  with  another.     I  BhooU 
be  Tery  contemptible  to  indulge  in  such  a  thought." 

They  Mere  silent  now  awhile,  and  baring  etrnck  into  an  nafreqiuottd 
track  across  a  common,  the  croaks  of  Buldwood's  saddle  and  bcr  {i( 
springs  were  all  the  sounds  to  bo  hoard.     Boldwood  ended  the  |>aase. 

"  Do  you  remember  when  I  carried  you  fuintio);  iu  my  arms  into 
the  Three  Choughs,  in  Castcrbridge  ?  Every  dog  has  his  day  :  that  wu 
mine." 

"  I  know — I  know  it  all,"  she  said,  hurriedly. 

"  I,  for  one,  shall  never  cease  regretting  that  events  so  fell  oui  as  u 
deny  you  to  me." 

"  I,  too,  am  very  sorry,"  she  said,  and  then  checked  hers«U.  '♦I 
mean,  you  know,  I  am  sorry  you  thought  I " 

"  I  have  always  this  dreary  pleasure  in  thinking  over  tLoM  pMt 
times  with  you — that  I  was  something  to  yon  before  he  x^  . 
and  that  you  belonged  alviosi  to  me.    But,  of  course,  that's  i; 
never  liked  me." 

"  I  did  ;  and  respected  you,  too." 

"  Do  you  now  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  WTiich  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  mean  which  ?  " 

"  Do  you  like  me,  or  do  you  respect  me  ?  " 

'•  I  don't  know — at  least,  I  cannot  toll  yon.  It  is  difiicoU  for  i 
woman  to  define  her  feelings  in  Itingnage  which  is  chiefly  made  by  hub  tt 
express  theirs.  My  treatment  of  you  was  thonghtlcss,  incxcoaUi; 
wicked.  I  shall  eternally'  regret  it.  If  there  had  buen  anything  I  cooU 
have  done  to  make  amends  I  would  most  gladly  have  done  it — thm  »u 
nothing  on  earth  I  so  longed  to  do  as  to  repair  the  tvn.r  I'.nl  llut  iri» 
not  possible." 

"  Don't  blame  yourself — yon  were  not  bo  far  in  ■ 
suppose.     Bathsheba,  suppose  you  had  real  cumpluto  [. 
what,  in  fact,  you  are — a  widow — would  you  repivir  Out  old  «tqo£  to  8* 
by  marrying  me  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  Buy.     I  shouldn't  yet,  at  any  rut»." 

"  But  you  might  at  some  future  time  of  your  life  ?" 

"  0  yea,  I  might  at  some  liuie." 

"  Well,  then,  do  jou  know  that  without  furtb^rr  proof  of  any  kiai 
you  may  marry  again  in  about  six  years  from  the  |ife*«iit — «abj«ct  t> 
nobody's  objccliuu  or  blume  ?  " 

"  0  yes,"  she  said,  quickly,  "  I  know  ull  that.  Itot  don't  Ulk  sf  It 
— seven  or  six  yeors — where  may  we  all  be  by  that  lime?" 
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"  They  will  soon  glide  bj,  and  it  vdll  seem  an  astonishingly  short 
time  to  look  back  upon  when  they  are  past — much  less  than  to  look 
forward  to  now." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I  have  found  that  in  my  own  experience." 

"  Now,  listen  once  more,"  Boldwood  pleaded,  "  If  I  wait  that  time, 
will  yon  marry  me  ?  Yon  own  that  yon  owe  me  amends — let  that  be 
yonr  way  of  making  them." 

"  But,  Mr.  Boldwood — six  years " 

"  Do  you  want  to  be  the  wife  of  any  other  man?" 

"  No  indeed !  I  mean,  that  I  don't  like  to  talk  abont  this  matter  now. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  proper,  and  I  ought  not  to  allow  it.  Let  us  drop  it  for 
the  present,  please  do  !  " 

"  Of  course,  I'll  drop  the  subject  if  yon  wish.  But  propriety  has 
nothing  to  do  with  reasons.  I  am  a  middle-aged  man,  willing  to  protect 
yon  for  the  remainder  of  our  lives.  On  yonr  side,  at  least,  there  is  no 
passion  or  blameable  haste — on  mine,  perhaps,  there  is.  But  I  can't 
help  seeing  that  if  you  choose  from  a  feeling  of  pity,  and,  as  you  say,  a 
wish  to  make  amends,  to  make  a  bargain  with  me  for  a  far-ahead  time — 
an  agreement  which  will  set  all  things  right  and  make  me  happy,  late 
though  it  may  be — there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  you  as  a  woman. 
Hadn't  I  the  first  place  beside  yon  ?  Haven't  you  been  almost  mine 
once  already  ?  Surely  you  can  say  to  me  as  much  as  this,  yon  will  havo 
me  back  again  should  circumstances  permit  ?  Now,  pray  speak  I  0  Bath- 
sheba,  promise — it  is  only  a  little  promise — that  if  you  marry  again,  yon 
will  marry  me  ! " 

His  tone  was  so  excited  that  she  almost  feared  him  at  this  moment, 
even  whilst  she  sympathized.  It  was  a  simple  physical  fear — ^the  weak 
of  the  strong ;  there  was  no  emotional  aversion  or  inner  repugnance. 
She  said,  with  some  distress  in  her  voice,  for  she  remembered  vividly  his 
oatburst  on  the  Yalbnry  Road,  and  shrank  from  a  repetition  of  his  anger ; 

"  I  will  never  marry  another  man  whilst  yon  wish  me  to  be  your 
wife,  whatever  comes — but  to  say  more — you  have  taken  me  so  by  sur- 
prise  " 

"  But  let  it  stand  in  these  simple  words — that  in  six  years'  time  you 
will  be  my  wife  ?  Unexpected  accidents  we'll  not  mention,  because 
those,  of  course,  must  be  given  way  to.  Now,  this  time  I  know  yon 
will  keep  your  word." 

"  That's  why  I  hesitate  to  give  it." 

"  But  do  give  it !     Remember  the  past,  and  be  kind." 

She  breathed  ;  and  then  said  mournfully  :  "  0  what  shall  I  do  I  I 
don't  love  you,  and  I  much  fear  that  I  never  shall  love  yon  as  much  as  a 
woman  ought  to  love  a  husband.  If  you,  sir,  know  that,  and  I  can  yet 
give  yon  happiness  by  a  mere  promise  withont  feeling,  and  just  in  friend- 
liness, to  marry  at  the  end  of  six  years,  it  is  a  great  hononr  to  me.  And 
if  yon  value  snch  an  act  of  friendship  from  a  woman  who  doesn't  esteem 
berself  as  she  did,  and  has  little  love  left,  why  I — ^I  will " 

"  Promise  I " 
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"  — Consider,  if  I  cannot  promise  soon." 
"  But  soon  is  perhaps  never  ?  " 

"  O  no,  it  is  not.     I  mean  soon.     Christmas,  we'll  sav." 
"  Christmas  ! "     He  said  nothing   further  till  he  added  : 
say  no  more  to  yoa  about  it  till  that  time." 


'  Well,  m 


Bathsheba  was  in  a  very  peculiar  state  of  mind,  which  showed  ko« 
entirely  the  soul  is  the  slave  of  the  body,  the  ethereal  spirit  d«peDd(al 

for  its  quality  upon  the  tangible  flesh  and  blood.     It  Ls  hardly  too  r- ^- ' 

Bay  that  she  felt  coerced  by  a  force  stronger  than  her  own  will  aot> 
the  act  of  promising  upon  this  singularly  remote  and  vagiM  mat 
into   the  emotion  of  fancying  that  she  ought  to  promise.     "VN! 
weeks  interveuing  between  the  night  of  this  conversation  and  Christnui 
day  began  perceptibly  to  diminish,  her  anxiety  and  perj>l     "'     ' 

One  day  she  was  led  by  an  accident  into  an  oddly  col 
with  Gabriel  about  her  difficulty.     It  afforded  her  a  little  relief — oi 
and  cheerless  kind.  They  were  auditing  accounts,  and  something  i  • 
in  the  course  of  their  labours  which  led  Oak  to  say,  speaking  of  Be 
"  He'U  never  forget  you,  ma'am,  never." 

Then  out  came  her  trouble  before  she  was  aware  ;  and  ahe  tdii  Ib 
how  she  had  again  got  into  the  toils ;  what  Boldwood  had  asked  hm, 
and  how  he  was  expecting  her  assent.  "  The  most  monmfal  rcofoa  of 
all  for  my  agreeing  to  it,"  she  siiid  sadly,  "and  the  true  reason  why  I 
think  to  do  so  for  good  or  for  evD  is  this — it  is  a  thing  I  have  not  bna^xi 
to  a  living  soul  as  yet — I  believe  that  if  I  don't  give  my  word,  he'll  go  oat 
of  hifl  mind." 

•'  Really,  do  ye  ?  "  said  Gabriel,  gravely. 

"I  believe  this,"  she  continued,  with  reckless  fraokneas;  "oi 
Heaven  knows  I  say  it  in  a  spirit  the  very  reverse  of  vain,  for  I  am  grM"' 
and  troubled  to  my  soul  about  it — I  believe  I  hold  that  maa'i  (viMt 
in  my  hand.  His  career  depends  entirely  upon  my  treatment  of  him.  0 
Gabriel,  I  tremble  at  my  responsibility,  for  it  is  terrible  !  " 

"  Well,  I  think  this  much,  ma'am,  as  I  told  you  yean  ago,"  8iid  t)iki 
"  that  his  life  is  a  total  blank  whenever  he  isn't  hoping  for  joo;  M 
I  can't  suppose — I  hope  tliat  nothing  bo  dreadful  haags  oo  to  iiacjH 
fancy.  His  natural  manner  has  always  been  dork  and  strso]^  yoB  kB(Mr> 
But  since  the  case  is  so  sad  and  odd-like,  why  don't  ye  givo  Uia  oto- 
ditional  promise  ?    I  think  I  would." 

"  But  is  it  right  ?  Some  rash  acts  of  my  past  life  hav«  taai^mi 
that  a  watched  woman  must  have  Vi-rymuch  cirenmipoct' 

a  very  Little  credit,  and  I  do  want  and  long  to  be  dt^eiL-vL   ._  

six  years — why  we  may  all  be  in  onr  graves  by  that  tiiiM.    lou 

long  time  and  tb'  iuty  of  tb'      •    ■      ■  •    ,    • 

to  the  Bchume.  i.  it  prepo^ 

to  dream  of  it,  I  cannot  think.     Bat  ia  it  wroDg  i    Yob  kno*— jim  at 

older  than  I." 
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"Eight  yeaie,  ma'am." 

•'  Yes,  eight  years — and  is  it  wrong  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  an  uncommon  agreement  for  a  man  and  woman 
to  make :  I  don't  see  anything  really  wrong  about  it,"  said  Oak  slowly. 
"  In  &ct  the  very  thing  that  makes  it  doubtful  if  you  ought  to  marry  en 
under  any  condition,  that  is,  your  not  caring  about  him — for  I  may  sup- 
pose  " 

"  Yes,  you  may  suppose  that  love  is  wanting,"  she  said  shortly. 
"  Love  is  an  utterly  bygone,  sorry,  worn-out,  miserable  thing  with  me — 
for  him  or  anyone  else." 

"  Well,  your  want  of  love  seems  to  me  the  one  thing  that  takes  away 
harm  from  such  an  agreement  with  him.  If  wild  heat  had  to  do  wi'  it, 
making  ye  long  to  overcome  the  awkwardness  about  your  husband's 
death,  it  might  be  wrong ;  but  a  cold-hearted  agreement  to  oblige  a  man 
uems  different,  somehow.  The  real  sin,  ma'am,  in  my  mind,  lies  in 
thinking  of  ever  wedding  with  a  man  yon  don't  love  honest  and  true." 

"  That  I'm  willing  to  pay  the  penalty  of,"  said  £athsheba,  firmly. 
"  You  know,  Gabriel,  this  is  what  I  cannot  get  off  my  conscience — ^that 
I  once  seriously  injured  him  in  sheer  idleness.  If  I  had  never  played  a 
trick  upon  him  he  would  never  have  wanted  to  marry  me.  0  1  if  I 
could  only  pay  some  heavy  damages  in  money  to  him  for  the  harm  I  did, 
and  so  get  the  sin  off  my  soul  that  way !  .  .  .  Well,  there's  the  debt, 
which  can  only  be  discharged  in  one  way,  and  I  believe  I  am  bound  to  do 
it  if  it  honestly  lies  in  my  power,  without  any  consideration  of  my  own 
future  nt  all.  When  a  rake  gambles  away  bis  expectations,  the  fact 
that  it  is  an  inconvenient  debt  doesn't  make  him  the  less  liable.  I've 
been  a  rake,  and  the  single  point  I  ask  you  is,  considering  that  my  own 
scruples,  and  the  fact  that  in  the  eye  of  the  law  my  husband  is  only  miss- 
ing, will  keep  any  man  from  marrying  mo  until  seven  years  have  passed 
— am  I  free  to  entertain  such  an  idea,  even  though  'tis  a  sort  of  penance 
— for  it  will  be  that.  I  hate  the  act  of  marriage  under  such  circumstances, 
and  the  class  of  women  I  should  seem  to  belong  to  by  doing  it  1 " 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  all  depends  upon  whc'r  you  think,  as  every- 
body else  does,  that  your  husband  is  dead." 

"  Yes — I've  long  ceased  to  doubt  that.  I  well  know  what  would  have 
brought  him  back  long  before  this  time  if  he  had  lived." 

"  Well,  then,  in  a  religious  sense  you  must  be  as  free  to  think  o' 
marrying  again  as  any  other  widow  of  one  year's  standing.  But  why 
don't  ye  ask  Mr.  Thirdly 's  advice  on  how  to  treat  Mr.  Bold  wood  ?  " 

"  No.  When  I  want  a  broad-minded  opinion  for  general  enlighten- 
ment, distinct  from  special  advice,  I  never  go  to  a  man  who  deals  in  the 
subject  professionally.  So  I  like  the  parson's  opinion  on  law,  the 
lawyer's  on  doctoring,  the  doctor's  on  business,  and  my  business-man's — 
that  is,  yours — on  morals." 

"  And  on  love — " 

"  My  own." 
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"  I'm  afraid  there's  a  hitch  in  that  aigoment,"  sud  Oak,  with  a  gnn 
smile. 

She  did  not  reply  at  once,  and  then  saying  "  Good  evening,  Mr.  Oik," 
went  away. 

She  had  spoken  frankly,  and  neither  asked  nor  expected  any  repij 
from  Gabriel  more  satisfactory  than  that  she  had  obtained.  Yet  in  tht 
centremost  parts  of  her  complicated  heart  there  existed  at  this  minute  t 
little  pang  of  disappointment,  for  a  reason  she  wonld  not  allow  henelf  to 
recognise.  Oak  had  not  once  wished  her  fr^ee  that  he  might  many  ha 
himself — ^had  not  once  said,  "  I  coold  wait  for  yon  aa  well  aa  he."  Tint 
was  the  insect  sting.  Not  that  she  wonld  have  listened  to  any  meli 
hypothesis.  Oh  no — for  wasn't  she  saying  all  the  time  that  snch  thoD^ 
of  the  fntnre  were  improper,  and  wasn  t  Gabriel  &r  too  poor  a  man  to  ipeik 
sentiment  to  her  ?  Yet  he  might  have  just  hinted  abont  that  old  Ion  of 
his,  and  asked,  in  a  playfal  offhand  way,  if  he  might  speak  of  it.  It  vooM 
have  seemed  pretty  and  sweet,  if  no  more ;  and  then  she  wonld  haveshon 
how  kind  and  inoffensive  a  woman's  "  No  "  can  sometimes  be.  But  to 
give  such  cool  advice — the  very  advice  she  had  asked  for — it  mffled  m 
heroine  all  the  afternoon. 
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CIlAl'TKK  Lll. 

CoNVEHOisu  Courses. 

HRISTMAS-EVE  came,  and 
a  portj  that  Boldwood  was 
to  givo  in  the  evening  was 
the  great  subject  of  talk  in 
Woatherbury.  It  was  not 
that  the  rarity  of  Christmas 
parties  in  the  parish  made 
tbia  one  a  wonder,  but  that 
Boldwood  should  be  the 
giver.  The  announcement 
had  had  an  abnormal  and 
incongruous  sound,  as  if 
one  should  hear  of  croqnet- 
playing  in  a  cathedral  aisle, 
or  that  some  mnch-re- 
spected  judge  was  going 
upon  the  stage.  That  the 
party  was  intended  to  bo  a 
truly  jovial  one,  there  was 
no  room  for  doubt.  A 
lur^e  bough  of  mistletotj 
bad  been  brought  from  the  woods  that  day,  and  suspended  in  the  hall 
of  the  bachelor's  home.  Holly  and  ivy  had  followed  in  armfuls.  From 
eix  that  morning  till  past  noon  the  huge  wood  iu°t)  in  Iho  kitchen  roared 
and  sparkled  at  its  highciil,  the  kettle,  the  saucepan,  and  the  three-legged 
vot..  ixx. —  so.  180.  81. 
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pot  appearing  in  tho  midst  of  the  flames  like  Bhadrach,  MeshacU,  nd 
Abednego ;  moreover,  roasiiog  and  bastiog  operations  wore  eoQtimuBj 
carried  on  ia  front  of  the  geuial  blaze. 

As  it  grew  later,  the  flro  was  made  up  in  the  largo  long  hall  into  vbiik 
tho  staircase  descended,  and  all  onoombrances  were  cleared  ooi  tat 
dancing.  The  log  which  was  to  form  tho  back-brand  of  tho  evening  fln 
was  the  nncleft  trunk  of  a  troo,  so  unwieldy  that  it  could  bo  neitiis 
bronght  nor  rolled  to  its  place ;  and  accordingly  four  mea  were  lo  k* 
observed  dragging  and  heaving  it  in  by  chains  and  levers  as  the  boai  d 
assembly  drew  near. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  spirit  of  revelry  was  waatiog  is 
atmosphere  of  the  house.  Such  a  thing  had  never  b^en 
before  by  its  owner,  and  it  was  now  done  as  by  a  wrench.  Inteodcd 
gaieties  would  insist  npon  appearing  like  solemn  grondenrs,  the  orgaainUks 
of  the  whole  efiui-t  was  carried  out  coldly  by  hireliugs,  and  a  akadov 
seemed  to  move  about  the  rooms,  saying  that  tho  proceedings  wera  as- 
natural  to  the  place  and  the  lone  man  who  liviiJ  therein,  and  hence  sot 
good. 

XI. 

Bathsheba  was  at  this  time  in  her  room,  dressing  fur  the  ewot.  8ki 
had  called  for  candles,  and  Liddy  entered  and  placed  one  oa  each  mbtl 
her  mistress's  glass. 

"Don't  go  away,  Liddy,"  said  Bathsheba,  almost  timidly.     "Iia 
foolishly  agitated — I  cannot  tell  why.     I  wiah  I  had  not  bven  obfigri  It 
go  to  this  dance  ;  but  there's  no  escaping  now.     I   havA   not  snckd  t> 
Mr.  Bold  wood  since  the  autumn,  when  I  promised  to  ma  him  at  CI 
on  business,  but  I  had  no  idea  there  was  to  be  nnyihia^  .  '   '  ' 

"  But  I   would   go  now,"  BuiJ  LiJdy,  who  was  gin  :« 

Boldwood  had  been  indiscriminate  in  his  invitations. 

"Yes,   I  shall   make   my  appoaranco,  of  couraa,"  '■*•■'   ''■  ■ 
"  Bat  I  am  the  causd  of  the  party,  and  that  upE«t«  m«.     I 

"  0  no,  ma'am.     You  f 

"Yes.     I  am  the  rcosoi.  > '.  hoil  not  bMn  for U, 

there  would  never  have  been  one.  I  can't  expbiin  any  mo**— Ui«T«'t  •• 
more  to  be  explained.     I  wish  I  had  never  seer!  '"    •'     ' 

"  That's  wicked  of  you — to  wiab  to  bo  wor 

"  No,  Liddy.     I  have  never  been  free  from  tro:: 
here,  and  this  party  is  likely  to  bring  me  ra^r-  „  „,  „^. 

sUk  dress,  and  see  how  it  sits  upon  van,"' 

"  But  you  will  leave  off  11 
widow-lady  fourteen  moTitti?,  nii 
night  a*  this." 

"Is  it  necessary  '     .>■.■,  i  will  appear  in 
any  light  tlress  p«ioplo  would  nay  tliirn^s  aboi 
be  rt'joi 
u  lil  :  _ 
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m. 

Boldvood  teas  dressing  also  at  this  hoar.     A  tailor  from  Casterbrldgo 

Lim,  assisting  him  in  the  operation  of  trying  on  a  new  coat  that 

boon  brought  home. 

Never  had  Boldwood  been  so  fastidioos.  unreasonable  about  the  fit, 

and  generally  difficult  to  please.     The  tailor  walked  round  and  round  him, 

to^ed  at  the  waist,  pulled  the  eleove,  pressed  out  the  collar,  and  for 

ihe  first  time  in  his  cr[)erienco  Boldwood  was  not  bored.     Times  had 

boes  when  the  farmer  had  exclaimed  against  all  such  niceties  as  childish, 

but  now  no  philosophic  or  hasty  rebuke  whatever  was  provoked  by  this 

man  for  attaching  as  much  importance  to  a  crease  in  the  coat  as  to  an 

carth(|uaku  in  South  America.     Boldwood  at  last  expressed  himself  nearly 

satisfied,  and  paid  the  bill,  the  tailor  passing  out  of  the  door  just  as  Oak 

come  in  to  report  progress  for  the  day. 

"  Oh,  Oak,"  said  Boldwood ;  "  I  shall  of  course  see  you  hero  to- 
night. Make  yourself  merry.  I  am  determined  that  neither  expense  nor 
trouble  shall  bo  spsu-ed." 

"  I'll  try  to  be  here,  sir,  though  perhaps  It  may  not  be  very  early," 
^^id  Qabriul,  quietly.  "  I  am  glad  indeed  to  see  such  a  change  in  ye 
HBm  what  it  used  to  be." 

"  Yes — I  must  own  it — I  am  bright  to-night :  cheerfiJ  and  more  than 
ebeerfbl — so  much  so  that  I  am  almost  ead  again  with  the  sense  that  all 
of  it  is  passing  away,  .^d  sometimes,  when  I  am  excessively  hopeful  and 
blithe,  a  trouble  is  looming  in  the  distance  :  so  that  I  often  get  to  look 
npon  gloom  in  me  with  content,  and  to  fear  a  happy  mood.  Still  this 
msv  be  absurd — I  feel  that  it  is  absurd.  Perhaps  my  day  iu  dawning  at 
lut." 

"  I  hope  it  will  be  a  long  and  a  fair  one." 

"  Thank  you — thank  you.  Yet  perhaps  my  cheerfulness  rests  on  a 
slender  hope.  And  yet  I  trust  my  hope,  It  is  faith,  not  hope.  I  think 
this  time  I  reckon  with  my  host.  Oak,  my  hands  are  a  little  shaky, 
or  something,  I  cau't  tie  this  neckerchief  properly.  Perhaps  you  wIU  tie 
it  for  mo.  The  fact  is,  I  have  not  been  well  lately,  you  know." 
"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  sir." 

"  Ob,  it's  nothing.  I  want  it  done  as  well  as  you  con,  please.  Is 
Vben  any  late  knot  in  fashion.  Oak  ?  " 

'*  I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  Oak.     Uis  tone  had  sunk  to  sadness. 
Boldwood  approached  Gabriel,  and  as  Oak  tied  the  neckerchief  the 
farmer  wont  on,  feverishly — 

"  Does  a  woman  keep  her  promise,  Gabriel  ?  " 
"  If  it  ia  not  inconvenient  to  her  she  may." 
"  — Or  rather  an  implied  promise." 

*'  I  won'!  for  hor  implying,"   suid  Oak,  with  faint  bitterness. 

Tiukt'e  t  ^  -  ■         'i  o'  holes  as  a  bieve  with  them." 
•'  Oak,  don't  talk  lik«  that.    You  have  got  quite  cynical  lately — how 
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is  it  ?  We  seem  to  have  shifted  oar  positions :  I  hare  bdoonM  (b«  Jim% 
and  hopeful  man,  and  you  the  old  and  onbelieving  ono.  HowaTtz,  4o«  t 
woman  keep  a  promise,  not  to  marry,  bat  to  enter  on  an  engs^nMBl  to 
marry  at  some  time  ?     Now  yon  know  women  better  than  I — td!  mt," 

"  I  am  afeard  yon  honoor  my  nnderstandisg  too  much.  Uowetcr,  ikt 
may  keep  such  a  promise,  if  it  is  made  with  an  honest  maning  to  npii 
a  wrong." 

"  It  has  not  gone  far  yet,  bat  I  think  it  will  soon — yes,  I  kaavil 
will,"  he  said,  in  an  impnlsive  whisper.  "  I  have  pressed  her  npoo  <W 
sabject,  and  she  inclines  to  be  kind  to  me,  and  to  think  of  me  as  a  bmboi 
at  a  long  future  time,  and  that's  enough  for  me.  How  can  I  taftd 
more  ?     She  has  a  notion  that  a  widow  shoold  not  many  within  Mva 


years  of  her  hnsband's  death — that  her  own  self  shooldn't,  I 
because  his  body  was  not  fonnd.  It  may  be  merely  this  legal  reasno 
influences  her,  or  it  may  be  a  religions  one,  bat  sbo  is  reluctant  to  talk  m 
the  point.  Yet  she  has  promised — implied — that  she  will  ratify  n 
engagement  to-night." 

"  Seven  years,"  mormored  Oak. 

"  No,  no — it's  no  such  thing  1 "  be  said,  with  impatience.  "  i'l*' 
years,  nine  months,  and  a  few  days.  Fifteen  months  nearly  haTa  pw»< 
since  his  death,  and  is  there  anything  so  wonderful  in  an  engai^ment  d 
little  more  than  five  years  ?  " 

"  It  seems  long  in  a  forward  view.     Don't  build  too  mnch  np.!.-;  • 
promises,  sir.     Remember,  you  have  once  been  deceived.     Her  r-^r--  • 
may  be  good;  but  there — she's  young  yet." 

"Deceived?  Never  I  "  said  Boldwood  vehemently.  "She  stru 
promised  me  at  that  first  time,  and  hence  she  did  not  break  her  {irofflMi 
If  she  promises  me,  she'll  marry  me.  Bathsheba  is  a  woman  toki 
word." 

IV. 

Troy  was  sitting  in  a  small  apartment  in  a  small  tarorn  at  Cuitt 
biidge,  smoking  and  drinking  a  steaming  mixture  from  a  glaaa.  A  htoA 
was  given  at  the  door,  and  Pennyways  entered. 

"  Well,  have  you  seen  him  ?  "  Troy  enquired,  pointing  to  a  chair. 

"  Boldwood  ?  " 

"  No — Lawyer  Long." 

"  He  wadn'  at  home.     I  went  there  first,  too." 

"  That's  a  nuisance." 

"  'Tia  rather,  I  sappose." 

"  Yet  I  don't  see  !  use  a  man  appears  to  Im  drowned  and  w 

not,  ho  should  be  linii  .  <hing.     1  shan't  h^lc  i.rivl.wTtr—nrl  I." 

"Bat  that's  not  it,  exactly.    If  A  laaa 
forth,  and  takes  steps  to  deceive  tha  world  and  u.a  tv, :. 
and  that  in  t^xu  eye',ol  >!bi«  \vr  '\&  vjWa  %  to^^,  acj : 
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Hfl-ba !  Well  done,  Penn3rways."  Troy  had  langhed,  but  it  was 
some  anxiety  that  he  said,  "  Now  what  I  want  to  know  is  this,  do  you 
think  there's  really  anything  going  on  between  her  and  Boldwood  ?  Upon 
my  soul,  I  shoald  never  have  believed  it  I  How  she  mnst  detest  me. 
Have  yon  found  out  whether  she  has  encouraged  him  ?  " 

"  I  haen't  been  able  to  learn.  There's  a  deal  of  feeling  on  his  side 
seemingly,  but  I  don't  answer  ior  her.  I  didn't  know  a  word  about  any 
snch  thing  till  yesterday,  and  all  I  heard  then  was  that  she  was  gwine  to 
the  party  at  his  house  to-night.  This  is  the  first  time  she  has  ever  gone 
ttore,  they  say.  And  they  say  that  she've  not  so  much  as  spoke  to  him 
tiaec  they  were  at  Greenhill  Fair:  but  what  can  folk  believe  o't '?  How- 
BTer,  she's  not  fond  of  him — quite  offish  and  quite  careless,  I  know." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that.  .  .  .  She's  a  handsome  woman,  Penuyways, 
is  she  not  7  Own  that  you  never  saw  n  finer  or  more  splendid  creature  in 
joor  life.  Upon  my  honour  when  I  set  eyes  upon  her  that  day  I 
wondered  what  I  could  have  been  made  of  to  be  able  to  leave  her  by 
herself  so  long.  And  then  I  was  hampered  with  that  bothering  show, 
which  I'm  free  of  at  last,  thank  the  stars."  He  smoked  on  awhile,  and 
then  added,  "  How  did  she  look  when  you  passed  by  yesterdoy?  " 

"Oh,  she  took  no  great  heed  of  me,  yo  may  well  fancy  ;  but  she  looked 
weU  enough,  far's  I  know.  Just  flashed  her  haughty  eyes  upon  my  poor 
Bcrom  body,  and  then  let  Ihom  go  past  me  to  what  was  yond,  much  as  if 
I'd  been  no  more  than  a  lealless  tree.  She  had  just  got  off  her  mai'e  to 
look  at  the  last  wring-down  of  cider  for  the  year ;  she  had  been  riding, 
and  80  her  colours  were  up  and  her  breath  rather  quick,  so  that  her  bosom 
plimmed  and  fell — plimmed  and  fell — every  time  plain  to  my  eye.  Ay, 
and  there  were  the  fellers  round  her  wringing  down  the  cheese  and  bust- 
ling about  and  saying,  '  Ware  o'  the  pommy,  ma'am :  'twill  spoil  yer 
gown.'  '  Never  mind  me,'  says  she.  Then  Gabe  brought  her  some  of 
the  new  cider,  and  she  must  needs  go  drinking  it  through  a  strawmote, 
and  not  in  a  naterel  way  at  all.  '  Liddy,'  says  she,  '  bring  indoors  u  few 
gallons,  and  I'll  make  some  cider-wine.'  Sergeant,  I  was  no  more  to  her 
than  a  morsel  of  scrofTin  the  fuel-house." 

"I  must  go  and  find  her  out  at  once — 0  yes,  I  see  that — I  must  go. 
0«k  is  head  man  still,  isn't  ho  ?  " 

"  Yes,  'a  b'lievo.  And  at  Lower  Farm  too.     He  manages  everything." 

"  'T  will  puzzle  him  to  manage  her,  or  any  other  man  of  his  compass." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  She  can't  do  without  him,  and  knowing 
it  well  he's  pretty  independent.  And  she've  a  few  soft  corners  to  her 
mind — though  I've  nevtjr  been  able  to  get  into  one,  the  devil's  in't. 

"  Ah,  Boily,  she's  a  notch  above  you,  and  you  must  own  it :  a  higher 
cIasb  of  animal — a  finer  tissue.  However,  stick  to  mo,  and  neither  this 
iuinghty  goddess,  dashing  piece  of  womanhood,  Juno— wife  of  mine  (Juno 
VM  a  goddess,  you  know),  nor  anybody  else  shall  hurt  you.  But  all  this 
trvits  looking  into,  I  perceive.  What  with  one  thing  and  another,  I  see 
thxt  my  work  is  well  cat  out  for  me." 
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"  How  do  I  look  to-night,  Liddy  ?  "  said  fiathsbebft,  giviag  •  Cal 
adjustment  to  her  dress  before  leaving  the  glass. 

"  I  never  saw  yoa  look  so  woli  before.  Yea — Fil  t^ll  joa  vhaa  pa 
looked  like  it — that  night  a  year  and  half  ago  wheo  yoa  came  in  «o  wiU- 
like  and  scolded  ns  for  making  remarks  about  yon  and  Mr.  IVoj." 

"Everybody  will  think  that  I  am  setting  mjaait  to  eaptintt  llr. 
Boldwood,  I  snpposo,"  she  mnrmured.  "  At  least  they'll  say  so.  OmX 
my  hair  be  brnshed  down  a  little  flatter  ?  I  dread  gotog — 7«t  I  dfitd 
the  risk  of  wounding  him  by  staying  away." 

"  Anyhow,  ma'am,  yon  can't  well  be  dressed  pUiner  tluui  yoa  ut, 
unless  you  go  in  sackcloth  at  once.  'Tis  your  excitement  is  vhai  makd 
yoa  look  so  noticeable  to-night." 

"  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter,  I  feel  wretched  at  one  tioM  aal 
buoyant  at  another.  I  wish  I  could  have  continued  qoite  alooe  M  1  ham 
been  for  the  last  year  or  so,  with  no  hopes  and  no  fears,  aod  do  plauai 
and  no  grief." 

"  Now  just  suppose  Mr.  Boldwood  should  ask  yoa — only  joat  soypMt 
it— to  run  away  vrith  him,  what  would  you  do,  ma'am  ?  " 

"Liddy — none  of  that,"  said  Bathsheba,  gravely.  "Mind,  I  vnl 
hear  joking  on  any  such  matter.     Do  yon  hear  ?  " 

"  I  beg  pardon,  ma'am.  But  knowing  what  mm  tfaiagi  tn  imbh 
are,  I  just  said — however  I  won't  speak  of  it  again." 

"  No  marrying  for  me  yet  for  many  a  year ;  if  ever,  'twill  be  far 
reasons  very  very  different  from  those  you  think  or  others  will  bolicn. 
Now  get  my  clonk,  for  it  is  time  to  go." 


VL 

"  Oak,"  said  Boldwood,  "  before  you  go  I  want  lo  mi-ntion  wuat  tal 
been  passing  in  my  mind  lately — that  little  arracgemonl  we  made  alw*t 
your  share  in  the  form  I  mean.  That  share  is  small,  loo  smalt,  cofliKicr- 
ing  how  little  I  attend  to  business  now,  and  bow  much  timn  and  tbou^ 
you  give  to  it.  Well,  since  the  world  is  brightening  for  me,  I  want  toilc* 
my  sense  of  it  by  increasing  your  proportion  iu  Ujc  partocrdirp.  FII 
make  a  memorandum  of  the  arrangemout  which  etnick  me  an  lik«]j  \oh 
convenient,  for  I  haven't  time  to  talk  about  it  now ;  and  then  welJ  diacac 
it  at  our  leisure.  My  intention  is  ultimately  to  retire  from  the  ma&i|>- 
ment  altogether,  and  until  you  can  take  all  the  expenditare  bims  toe 
shoulders,  I'll  bo  a  sleeping  poi-tner  in  the  stock.  Theo,  if  I  marry  IH 
— and  I  hope — I  feel  I  shall,  why " 

"  Pray  don't  speak  of  it,  sfr,"  said  Oak.  hastily.  "  We  don't  km* 
what  fii      ■  "  ~  many  a  iSp. 

as  thc}  don  me  t^ 

onco— sot  lo  be  too  Mivf ." 

"  I  know,  lUnow.    l^t\  V\v«  Vi:^\nq,\\aEM^Mtft.>aaMi 
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ii  on  accooot  of  what  I  know  of  yon.  Oak,  I  hare  learnt  a  little  about 
joor  secret :  jour  iutere^tt  in  bcr  is  more  Ibau  that  of  a  baili£f  for  an 
employer.  But  yon  have  behaved  like  a  man,  and  I,  as  a  sort  of  success- 
fal  rival — successful  partly  through  your  goodness  of  heart — should  like 
^^•finit«ly  to  show  my  sense  of  your  friendship  under  what  must  have  been 
^^PPgr«at  pain  to  you." 

•'  Oh,  that's  not  necessary,  thank  yo,"  said  Oak,  hurriedly.  "  I  moBt 
get  need  to  such  as  that ;  other  men  hare,  and  so  shall  I." 

Oak  then  left  him.  lie  was  uneasy  on  Boldn-ood's  account,  for  he 
saw  anew  that  this  constant  passion  of  the  farmer  made  him  not  the  man 
he  once  had  been. 

As  Boldwood  continued  awhile  in  hi><  room  alone — ready  and  dressed 
to  receive  his  company — the  mood  of  ■  nxiety  about  his  appearance  seemed 
to  pufis  away,  and  to  be  succeeded  by  a  deep  solemuity.  Ho  looked  out 
of  the  window,  and  regarded  the  dim  outline  of  the  trees  npon  the  eky, 
and  the  twilight  deepening  to  darkness. 

Then  he  went  to  a  locked  closet,  and  took  from  a  locked  drawer  therein 
a  small  circular  case  the  size  of  a  pill-box,  and  was  about  to  put  it  into 
his  pocket.  But  he  lingered  to  open  the  cover  and  take  a  momentary 
glance  inside.  It  contained  a  woman's  tinger-ring.  set  all  the  way  round 
with  small  diamonds,  and  from  its  appearance  had  evidently  bt'Cn  recently 
purchased.     Boldwood's  eyes  dwelt  upon  its  many  sparkles  a  long  titae, 

Kngh  that  its  materia!  aspect  concerned  him  little  was  plain  from  his 
mer  and  mien,  which  were  those  of  a  mind  following  out  the  presumed 
thread  of  that  jewel's  fnture  history. 

The  noise  of  wheels  at  the  front  of  the  house  became  audible.  Bold- 
wood  closed  the  box,  stowed  it  away  carefully  iu  his  pocket,  and  went  out 
upon  the  lauding.  The  old  man  who  was  his  indoor  factotum  came  at 
the  same  moment  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

"  They  be  coming,  sir — lots  of  'em — a  foot  and  n  driving !  " 
"  I  was  coming  down  this  moment.     Those  wheels  I  heard — is  it  Mrs. 
Troy?" 

"No,  air — 'tis  not  she  yet." 
i,TWerved  and  sombre  expression   had  returned  to  Boldwood's  I'aco 
but  it  poorly  cloaked  his  feelings  when  he  pronounced   Biithsheba'a- 
dnud  ;  Qud  his  fevoriBh  anxiety  continued  to  show  i'  I'lp- 

ing  !»'>•''"■■  ■"■f  ''''-  iitM'.T.  npon  the  side  of  his  thi;'^  .     ■■  the* 

staifK. 

VI  r. 

"How  does  thtfl  cover  me?"  said  Troy  to  Penny  ways.  "Nobody 
would  recognise  me  now,  I'm  miro." 

He  waa  buttoning  on  a  heavy  groy  orereoal  of  Noachian  cut,  with  cape 
•ad  high  collar,  the  lutter  being  erect  and  ri^id,  like  a  girdling  wall,  and 
nearly  reaching  to  the  verge  of  a  travolUng  cip  Nf\x\c\i  'Wik4  \ia\\«,\  \csrwBk 
orer  liia  cure. 
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tymt  mind  to  go  then  ?  "  he  said. 
iml  t    Yos,  of  course  I  have." 
I  !•  ker.     'Tie  a  very  queer  oomer  that  yon  iam  got 
■M  all  these  things  will  come  to  light  if  yoa  go  badk, 
4ir«ll  at  all.     Faith,  if  I  ^ras  jon  I'd  eren  bidtu 
IB  oif  the  name  of  Francis.     A  good  vri£e  is  good,  bat 
•  »  aot  so  good  as  no  wife  at  all.     Now  tliat's  my  ooispob 
«  b0(B  called  a  long-headed  feller  here  and  there." 
^hbmI  "  said  Troy,  angrily.     "There  sho  is  with  plenty  of 
EsWose  and  farm,  and  horses,  and  comfort,  aod  hen>  am  I 
to  month — n  needy  adventurer.     BesidflB,  it  is  no  osa 
it  is  too  late,  and  I  am  glad  of  it ;  I've  be«n  seen  tad 
Wre  this  very  aflernoon.     I  should  have  gone  baek  to  her  tiM 
iki  fair,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you  talking  abont  the  law,  sad 
<  aboai  getting  a  separation ;  and  I  don't  pnt  it  off  any  longer. 
I  denco  put  it  into  my  head  to  run  away  at  all,  I  cftn't  tbmL 
Dg  sentiment — that's  what  it  was.    But  what  mao  on  earth  nJ 
r  that  his  wife  would  be  iu  such  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of  hia  name ! " 
•  I  shonld  have  known  it.     She's  bad  enough  for  aoythiog." 
•Pannyways,  mind  who  you  are  talking  to." 

"  WoU,  sergeant,  all  I  say  is  this,  that  if  I  ven  jon  I'd  go  alml 
M^  where  I  came  from — 'tisn't  too  late  to  do  it  now.  I  wouldn't  (tir 
^  tte  business  and  get  a  bad  name  for  the  sake  of  living  with  her— for 
^  tkat  abont  your  play-acting  is  sure  to  come  out,  you  know,  althoogh 
WB  think  otherwise.  My  ej'es  and  limbs,  there'll  bo  a  racket  if  jon  p 
lack  just  now — in  the  middle  of  Boldwood's  Christmasing  I  " 

"  H'm,  yes.  I  expect  I  shall  not  be  a  very  welcome  gae»t  if  ha  bM 
^f$t  there,"  said  the  sergeant,  with  a  slight  laugh.    "As.         "     ' 

ave  ;  and  when  I  go  in  the  guests  will  git  in  silence 
hnghter  and  pleasure  will  be  hushed,  and  the  lights  in  the  chamtier  bon 
blue,  and  the  worms — Ugh,   horrible ! — Ring   for   some   more  bmilj, 
Pennyways,  I  felt  an  awful  shudder  just  then.     'Well,  what  is  there  b«- 
sides  ?     A  stick — I  must  have  a  walking-stick." 

Pennyways  now  felt  himself  to  be  in  something  of  a  difiealty,  fcr 
■honld  Bathsheba  and  Troy  become  reconciled  it  wonld  be  nnoMiitj  fa> 
regain  her  good  opinion  if  ho  would  secure  (he  patronage  of  her  hiwhtn^. 
"  I  sometimes  think  she  likes  ye  yet,  and  is  a  good  womu  st  bottoB." 
he  said,  as  a  saving  sentence.  "  Bat  there's  no  telling  to  »  Mrtaia^  Iiob 
a  body's  outside.  Well,  yon'll  do  as  you  lik»  about  §p>iog,  of  eooiv, 
sergeant,  and  as  for  me,  I'll  do  as  you  toll  mo." 

"Now,  le't  me  see  what  tho  time  is,"  aaiJ  'ti'T  amptnof  hif 

1  in  one  draught  as  he  stood.     "  Half- past  -I      I  «}ia!]  ^s 

'  tlotig  UiQ  IQ«A,  uiiV  «\v«.U  bsi  tU«n]  than  befora  aim . 
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OoNoaaRiTUR :  Hor^  Momesto. 

Outside  the  front  of  BoldwooJ's  hoase  a  group  of  men  stood  in  the  dark, 
with  their  faces  towards  the  door,  which  occasionally  opened  and  closed 
for  the  passage  of  some  gnest  or  servant,  when  a  golden  rod  of  light  would 
stripe  the  ground  for  the  moment  and  vanish  again,  leaving  nothing  ontside 
bnt  the  glowworm  shino  of  the  pale  lamp  amid  the  evergreens  over  the 
door. 

"  He  was  seen  in  Casterhridge  this  afternoon — so  the  boy  said,"  one 
of  them  remarked  in  a  whisper.  "And  I  for  one  believe  it.  His  body 
ms  never  found,  you  know." 

"  Tis  a  strange  story."  said  the  next.   •'  Yon  may  depend  upon  't  that 
she  knows  nothing  about  it." 
"Not  a  word." 

"  Perhaps  he  don't  mean  that  she  shall,"  said  another  man. 
"If  he's  alive  and  hero  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  means  mischief," 
nid  the  first.    "  Poor  young  thing  :  I  do  pity  her,  if  'tis  tme.   He'll  drag 
her  to  the  dogs." 

"  Oh,  no;  he'll  settle  down  qaiot  enough,"  said  one  disposed  to  take 
•  more  hopeful  view  of  the  case. 

«•  What  a  fool  she  must  have  been  ever  to  have  bad  anything  to  do 

the  man  I     She  is  so  self-willed  and  independent  too,  that  one  is 

ore  minded  to  say  it  serves  her  right  than  pity  her." 

"  No,  no  1     I  don't  hold  with  ye  there.     She  was  no  otherwise  than 

pgirl  mind,  and  how  could  she  tell  what  the  man  was  made  of.     If  'tis 

Jly  true,  'tis  too  hard  a  punishment,  and  more  than  she  ought  to  hao. — 

llo,  who's  that?  "    This  was  to  some  footsteps  that  were  heard  ap- 

oachiug. 

"  William  Siuallbury,"  said  a  dim  figure  in  the  shades,  coming  np 
ilJ  Joining  them.  "  I)urk  as  a  hedge  to-night,  isn't  it.  I  all  but  miasod 
plauk  over  the  river  ath'art  there  in  the  bottom — never  did  such  a 
thing  before  in  my  life.  Be  ye  any  of  Boldwood's  workfolk '?  "  He 
»ered  into  their  faces. 
•'  Yes — all  o'  ua.  Wo  met  here  a  few  minutes  ago." 
'*  0, 1  hear  now — that's  Sam  Samway  :  thought  I  knowed  the  voiec, 
too.     Going  in?" 

"Presently.  Bnt  I  say,  William,"  Samway  whispered,  "have  yo 
heard  this  stionge  tale  ?  " 

"  What — that  obout  Sergeant  Troy  being  seen,  d'ye  mean,  soula  ?  " 
mid  Snallbui;,  also  lowering  his  voice. 
"Ay:  in  Casterhridge." 

*'  Yes,  I  have.  Laban  Tall  named  a  hint  of  it  to  me,  bat  now— 
Lot  !  'uk  it.     Hnxk,  here  Labon  comes  himself,  'a  b'lieve."    A 

foutKt  ,  iiuitr. 
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••Labon?"  ^H 

"  Yes,  'tis  I,"  said  Tall.  ^H 

"  Have  ye  heard  any  more  about  that  ?  "  ^^1 

"  No,"  said  Tall,  joining  the  group.  "  And  I'm  inclined  to  think  *»'fl 
better  keep  quiet.  If  so  bo  'tis  not  true,  'twill  flurry  her,  and  do  Vef 
much  harm  to  repeat  it ;  and  if  so  bo  'tis  true,  'twill  do  no  good  U 
forestall  her  time  o'  trouble.  God  send  that  it  may  be  a  lie,  for  tboo^ 
Henery  Fray  and  some  of  'em  do  speak  against  her,  she's  oerer  bta 
anything  but  fair  to  me.  She's  hot  and  hasty,  but  aha'a  a  tmt*  ffA 
who'll  never  tell  a  lie  however  maoh  the  truth  may  harm  her,  and  Fn 
no  cause  to  wish  her  evil." 

"  She  never  do  tell  women's  little  lies,  that's  true ;  and  'tis  a 
that  can  be  said  of  very  few.     Ay,  all  the  harm  8h«  thinks  she  mtj 
yer  face  :  there's  noUiing  underhand  yd'  her." 

They  stood  silent  then,  every  man  busied  with  hia  own  thoaghtf, 
during  which  interval  sounds  of  merriment  could  be  heard  withia. 
Then  the  front  door  again  opened,  the  rays  streamed  ont,  tho  well- 
kuown  form  of  Boldwood  was  seen  in  the  rectangular  area  of  ligkt,  the 
door  closed,  and  Boldwood  walked  slowly  down  the  path. 

"  'Tis  master,"  one  of  the  men  whispered,  as  he  neared  th«m.   *'  W< 
better  stand  quiet — he'll  go  in  again  direetly.     He  wodd  think  it  ujh 
seemly  o'  us  to  be  loitering  here.'' 

Boldwood  came  on,  and  passed  by  the  men  without  seeing  them, 
being  under  the  bushes  on  the  grass.  He  paused,  leant  over  the 
and  breathed  a  long  breath.     They  heard  low  words  come  from  him. 

"  I  hope  to  God  she'll  come,  or  this  night  will  be  nothing  but  nutcn 
to  me.     O  my  darling,  my  darling,  why  do  you  keep  mo  lii  stu] 
like  this  I " 

He  said  tliis  to  himself,  and  they  all  distinctly  heard  it.     Ui 
remained  silent  after  that,  and  the  noise  from  indoors  was  again 
audible,  until,  a  few  minutes  lat«r,  light  wheels  could  bo  distinguiiiheJ 
coming    down    the   hill.     They   drew  nearer,   and  ceased  at  the  gile- 
Boldwood  hastened  back  to  the  door,  and  opened  it ;  and  the  light  »h}at 
upon  Bathsheba  coming  up  the  path. 

Boldwood  compressed  his  emotion  to  mere  welcome :  the  men  marki 
her  light  laugh  and  apology  as  ehe  met    him;  be   took  her  into 
house ;  and  the  door  closed  again. 

"  Gracious  heaven,  I  didn't  know  it  was  like  that  with  Vm  !  " 
one  of  the  men.     "  I  thought  that  fancy  of  hia  was  over  losg  ti 

"You    don't   know    much   nf  master,  if  yoa   tboogbt    th**,      i 
Samway. 

"  I  wouldn't  he   should  know  wo  heard  what  'a  laid  for  (be  wrrii 
remarked  a  third. 

"  I  wish  we  had  told  of  the  report  at  ooee,"  the  int  m 
tinned.     **  More  barm  may  conto  of  thia  than  wo  know  of.    I'cui  ; 
ffioldwood,  it  will  be  hard  upon  en.     I  wish  Troy  wai  to .     W( 
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'     God  forgive  me  for  such  a  wish  I     A  scoundrel  to  play  a  poor  wife  such  • 
tricks.     NolLing  has   proBporetl   in  Weatherburj  siace  he    came   here«n 
And  now  I've  no  heart  to  go  in.    Let's  look  into  Warren's,  shall  as 
neighbours?"  j 

Samwaj,  Tall,  and  Smallburj  agreed  to  go,  and  went  oat  at  the  gate^ 
the  remaining  ones  entering  the  house.  The  three  soon  drew  near  thM 
malt-house,  approaching  it  from  the  adjoining  orchard,  and  not  by  way  oM 
the  street.  The  paue  of  glass  was  iliuininated  as  usual.  Smollbury  waft.! 
a  Utile  in  advance  of  the  rest,  when,  pausing,  he  torned  suddenly  to  his 

l^oompanioDB  and  said,  "  Hist  1  See  there." 

^B     Ih*  light  from  the  pane  was  now  perceived  to  be  shining  cot  upon  the 

^^^ied  wall  as  usual,  bat  upou  some  object  close  to  the  glass.     It  was  a 

^^nman  face. 

••  Lot's  come  closer,"  whispered  Samway  ;   and  they  approached  on 
tiptoe.     There  was  no  disbelieving  tho  report  any  longer.     Troy's  face 
w»8  almost  close  to  the  pane,  and  he  was  looking  in.  '  Not  only  was 
he  looking  in,  but  he  appeared  to  have  been  arrested  by  a  convorsatina  J 
which  was  in  progress  in  the  molt-houae,  the  voices  of  the  interlocutors  1 
being  those  of  Oak  and  the  maltster. 

"  The  spree  is  all  in  her  honour,  isn't  it — hey  ?  "  said  the  old  man,  , 

I      •»  Although  ho  made  believe  'tis  only  keeping  up  o'  Christmas."  ,  ^ 

^B      *'  I  cannot  say,"  replied  Oak. 

^B      "0  'tis  true  enough,  faith.     I  can't  understand  Farmer  Boldwood, 
being  such  a  fool  at  his  time  of  life  as  to  ho  and  honker  after  thik  wonuukj 

^Liu  the  way  'a  do,  and  she  not  care  a  bit  about  en." 

ff  ■  The  men,  after  recognising  Troy's  features,  withdrew  across  the 
orchard  as  quietly  as  they  had  come.  Tho  au*  was  big  with  Bathsheba's 
fortunes  to-night :  every  word  everywhere  concerned  her.     When  they  i 

wero  quite  out  of  earshot  all  by  one  instinct  paused.  ,  I 

^^L  ^'It  gave  me  qaito  a  turn — his  face,"  said  Tall,  breathing,  ,  I 

^^    ••And  so  it  did  me,"  said  Samway.     •' MiTiat's  to  bo  done  ?  "  ' 

^H     ••  I  don't  see  that  'tis  any  business  of  ours,"  Smullbory  murmurod 

^aubiously. 

k"  U  yes.     'Tia  a  thing  which  is  everybody's  business,"  said  Samway. 
Wa  know  very  well  that  master's  on  a  wrong  tack,  and  that  she's  quite 
the  dark,  and  we  should  let  'em  know  at  unco.     Laban,  you  know  her 
ft — you'd  better  go  and  ask  to  speak  to  her." 
"I  baint  fit  for    any    such   thing,"    said   Laban,    nervously.      "I 
tbonld  think  Willi&m  ought  to  do  it  if  anybody.     lie's  oldest." 

••  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  said  Smallbnry.      •'  'Tis  a 
tiekhsh  business  altogether.     Why,  hell  go  on  to  her  himself  in  a  few 
^niinntes,  ye'll  see." 

^B    "  We  don't  know  that  he  will.     Come,  Laban." 
^H    "  Very  well,  if  I  must  I  must,  I  suppose,"  Toll  relsctantly  answered.  < 
^B  Wlmt  nast  I  say  ?  "  I 

^H     "  Just  ask  to  see  muster."  .  1 
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•'  0  no ;  I  shan't  speak  to  Mr.  Boldwood.    If  I  tell  anybody,  't 
be  mistress." 

"Very  well,"  said  Samway. 

Laban  then   went  to  iixe  door.     When  he   opened    it  the   bom 
bnstle  rolled  ont  as  a  wave  upon  a  still  stmnd — the  aaaembUge  b*i<ig 
immediately  inside  in  the  hall — and  was  deadened  to  a  murmur  ii  h* 
closed  it  again.     Each  man  waited  intently,  and   looked  around  at  tka 
dark  tree  tops  gently  rocking  against  the  sky  and  occasionally  sbi' 
ing  in  a  slight  wind,  as  if  he  took  interest  in  the  scene,  which  ne: 
did.     One  of  them  bogan  walking  up  and  down,  and  then  came  to 
he  started  from  and  stopped  again,  with  a  sense  that  walking  was  a  thing 
not  worth  doing  now. 

"  I  should  think  Laban  most  have  seen  mistress  bj  Ihia  time,"  aui 
Bmallbnry,  breaking  the  silence.  "  Perhaps  she  woo't  eonw  and  tfttk 
to  him." 

The  door  opened.     Tall  appeared,  and  joined  them. 

"  WeU  ?  "  said  both. 

"  I  didn't  like  to  ask  for  her  after  nil,"  Laban  faltered  oat. 
were  all  in  such  a  stir,  trylog  to  i>ut  a  little  spirit  into  the  party.    8aa» 
how  the  fun  seems  to  hong  fire,  though  orerything's  there  that  a  beait 
desire,  and  I  couldn't  for  my  soul  interfere  and  throw  damp  apoD 
'twas  to  save  my  life,  I  couldn't  1 " 

"  I  suppose  we  had  better  all  go  in  together,"  said  Samwaj,  gloomilT. 
*'  Perhaps  I  may  have  a  chance  of  saying  a  word  to  master." 

So  the  men  entered  the  hall,  which  was  the  room  selected  lad 
arranged  for  the  gathering  because  of  its  size.  The  yonsger  man  lad 
maids  were  at  last  just  beginning  n  danco.  Bathaheba  had  been  perpleifd 
how  to  act,  for  she  was  not  much  more  than  a  slim  young  maid  benelA 
and  the  weight  of  stateliness  sat  heavy  npon  her.  Sometimes  she  thoo)^ 
she  onght  not  to  have  come  under  any  ciroumstances  ;  then  ahe  eoD- 
sidered  what  cold  nnkindness  that  would  have  been,  and  fLnaOy  nechti 
upon  the  middle  course  of  staying  for  about  an  boor  only,  and  gUdiag  of 
unobserved,  having  from  the  first  made  up  her  mind  that  she  conld  oe  no 
account  dance,  sing,  or  take  any  active  part  in  the  proceedings. 

Her  allotted  hour  having  been  passed  in  ohattiog  aad  looking  B* 
Bathsheba  told  Liddy  not  to  hiirry  herself,  and  wont  to  the  amall  {ladoar 
to  prepare  for  departure,  which,  like  the  hali,  was  doooratcd  with  boUy 
and  ivy,  and  well  lighted  up. 

Nobody  was  in  the  room',  bat  she  had  hardly  b«eo  thera  b 
when  the  master  of  the  house  entered. 


V*.  „ 


TO 


haidh 


"Mrs.   Troy — ^you    are    not    going?"    ho   aai^' 
begnn." 

"  If  you'll  excuse  u      ~  1   hke  to  go  now."     Her  mjuuMr  m 

rostive,  for  she  remein  i-  promiao,  and  iiugtand  what  he  «ai 

about  to  say.     "  BuV  &«  It,  \&  not  late,"  tht  added,  "  I  ma  walk  hax, 

ad  iMTe  my  maa  aal  1A&&;  Vo  «wm  '«Va>Ws  dMXMkl^ 
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"  1'to  been  trying  to  get  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you,"  said 
lioldwood.     "  You  know  perhaps  what  I  long  to  say  ?  " 

Bathsheba  silently  looked  on  the  floor. 

"  You  do  give  it  ?  "  he  said,  eagerly. 

"  What  ?  "  she  whispered. 

"  Now,  that's  evasion  1  Why,  the  promise.  I  don't  want  to  intrude 
open  you  at  all,  or  to  let  it  become  known  to  anybody.  But  do  give  your 
word  !  A  mere  business  compact,  you  know,  between  two  people  who 
an  beyond  the  influence  of  passion."  Boldwood  knew  how  false  this 
picture  was  as  regarded  himself ;  but  he  had  proved  that  it  was  the  only 
tone  in  which  she  would  allow  bim  to  approach  her.  "  A  promise  to 
mfury  me  at  the  end  of  five  years  and  three  quarters.  You  owe  it  to  me  I  " 

"  I  feel  that  I  do,"  said  Bathsheba  ;  "that  is,  if  you  demand  it.  But 
I  am  a  changed  woman — an  unhappy  woman — and  not — not " 

*'  You  are  still  a  very  beautiful  woman,"  said  Boldwood.  Honesty  and 
pore  conviction  suggested  the  remark,  onaccompanied  by  any  perception 
that  it  might  have  been  adopted  by  blunt  flattery  to  soothe  and  win 
her. 

However,  it  had  not  much  efi'eet  now,  for  she  said,  in  a  passionless 
murmur  which  was  in  itself  a  proof  of  her  words :  "  I  have  no  feeling  in 
the  matter  at  all.  And  I  don't  at  all  know  what  is  right  to  do  in  my 
difficult  position,  and  I  have  nobody  to  advise  me.  But  I  give  my 
promise,  if  I  must.     I  give  it  as  the  rendering  of  a  debt." 

"You'll  marry  me  between  five  and  six  years  hence." 

"Don't  press  me  too  hard.     I'll  marry  nobody  else." 

"  But  surely  yon  will  name  the  time,  or  there's  nothing  in  the  promise 
at  all." 

"01  don't  know,  pray  lot  me  go!  "  she  said,  her  bosom  beginning 
to  rise.  "  I  am  afraid  what  to  do  I  I  want  to  be  just  to  you,  and  to  be 
that  seemf  to  be  wronging  myself,  and  perhaps  it  is  breaking  the  com- 
mandments. There  is  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  of  his  death,  and  then  it  ia 
dreadful ;  let  me  ask  a  solicitor,  Mr.  Boldwood,  if  I  ought  or  no  I  " 

"  Say  the  words,  dear  one,  and  the  subject  shall  be  dismissed ;  a 
Uiaaful  loring  intimacy  of  sis  years,  and  then  marriage — 0  Bathsheba, 
■ay  them  I  "  he  begged  in  a  husky  voice,  unable  to  sustain  the  forms  of 
maro  friendship  any  longer.  "Promise  yourself  to  mo;  I  deserve  it, 
indeed,  I  do,  fur  I  have  loved  you  more  than  anybody  in  the  world.  And 
if  I  said  hasty  words  and  showed  uncalled-for  heat  of  manner  towards 
yoD,  believe  me,  dear,  I  did  not  mean  to  distress  you  ;  I  was  in  agony, 
Bathsheba,  and  I  did  not  know  what  I  said.  You  wouldn't  lot  a 
dog  snfier  what  I  have  suffered,  could  you  but  know  it  I  Some- 
limes  I  shrink  from  your  knowing  what  I  have  felt  for  you,  and  some- 
times I  am  distressed  that  all  of  it  yon  never  will  know.  Be  gracious, 
and  give  up  a  little  to  me,  when  I  would  give  up  my  life  for  you  1  " 

The  trimmings   of  her  dress,  us   they  quivered  &^msX  \ii(i  V^V, 
showed  bow  agitated  she  vu,  tad  at  last  she  butal  ou\.  «rs'va\^.    *^  t^^ 
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you'll  not — ^press  me — about  anything   more — if  I   Bay  id  dt*  or  ta 
years  ?  "  she  sobbed,  when  she  had  power  to  fmme  the  words. 

"  Yes,  then  I'll  leave  it  to  time." 

She  waited  a  moment.  "  Very  well.  I'll  many  yoa  ia  sii  ytu*  fros 
this  day,  if  we  both  live,"  she  said  solemnly. 

"  And  you'll  lake  this  as  a  token  from  me  ?  " 

Boldwood  had  come  close  to  her  aide,  and  now  he  clasped  on*  id 
her  bauds  in  both  his  own,  and  lifted  it  to  his  breast. 

"  What  is  it  ?  0  1  cannot  wear  a  ring  1  "  she  ezelaimfid,  on  seeti^ 
what  be  held  ;  "  besides,  I  wouldn't  have  a  soul  know  that  it's  an  ea- 
gagoment.  Perhaps  it  is  improper.  Bebidee,  we  are  not  eogagedJo 
the  usual  sense,  are  we  ?  Don't  insist,  Mr.  Boldwood — don't  1 "  Ii 
her  trouble  at  not  being  able  to  get  hor  bond  away  from  him  at  odm, 
she  stamped  paosionatoly  on  the  floor  with  one  foot,  and  tears  tnuwdrf 
to  her  eyes  again. 

*'  It  means  simply  a  pledge — no  sentiment — the  seal  of  a  ptaetnl 
compact,"  ho  said  more  quietly,  but  still  retaining  her  hand  in  hit  Sia 
grasp,     "  Come,  now  !  "     And  Boldwood  slipped  the  ring  on  her  fingct. 

"  I  cannot  wear  it,"  she  said,  weeping  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
"  You  frighten  me,  almost.  Bo  wild  a  seh^me  1  Please  let  me  ^ 
home! " 

"  Only  to-night :  wear  it  just  to-night,  to  ploaiio  me." 

Balhshoba  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and  buried  her  face  ia  bar  hiai* 
kerchief,  though  Boldwood  kept  her  hand  yet.  At  length  she  said,  io  t 
sort  of  hopeless  whisper, — 

"  Very  well,  then,  I  will  to-night,  if  yon  wish  it  so  earnestly.  Now 
loosen  my  hand ;  I  will,  indeed  I  will  wear  it  to-night." 

"  And  it  shall  be  the  beginning  of  a  pleoaant  seeret  courtship  of  BX 
years,  with  a  wedding  at  the  end  ?  " 

"  It  must  be,  I  suppose,  since  you  will  have  it  so  !  "  she  said,  kiaif 
beaten  into  non-resigtance. 

Boldwood  pressed  her  hand,  and  allowed  it  to  drop  ia  h«r  lap.  **I 
am  happy  now,"  he  swd.     "  God  bless  you  I " 

Ho  left  the  room,  and  when  he  thought  she  might  be  soAeienUy  eoa- 
posed  sent  one  of  the  maids  to  her.  Bathsheba  cloaked  the  tiffnsti  d 
the  late  scene  as  she  best  could,  followed  the  girl,  and  in  a  £bw  nKfrr— *« 
came  downstairs  with  her  hat  and  cloak  on,  ready  to  go.     To  get  to  tka 


door  it  was  necessary  to  pass  throuf'' 
paused  on  the  bottom  of  the  staircns' 
take  a  last  look  at  the  gathering. 

There  was  no  mutie   or'  rkhiiin;.;  i 
end,  which  had  been  arraiiKcl   ("t-  ') 
TOTSod  in  whispers,  and  wiv 
the  fireplace,  and  ho,  too,  t ' 
promise  that  be  »cm<i«i\'s  ia.> 
otiaerved  their  \)ccaVvu  m%xku<&i  «i^ 


I.  ami  before  doing  so  tit 
^eendud  into  one  ee.fi^j,  U 

rnKTONi<  jq«  now.      Al  tbt'  lurS 

\T.irlirnIk  »TwcniUy,  a  Rm«p  «a- 

waa  staxtdiivi  b<r 

..  ,.^.  ariiiqff  6db  Imi 
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"  Wliat  is  it  jou  are  Ln  doubt  about,  men  ?  "  be  said. 
One  of  them  turned  and  replied  uneasily  :  "  It  was  something  LAbaa 
heard  of,  that's  all,  sir." 

"  News  ?     Anybody  married  or  engaged,  bom  or  dead  ?  "  esqnired 
the   farmer,  gaily,     "  Tell  it  to  us,  Tall.     One  would  think  from  yonr 
looks  and  mysterious  ways  that  it  was  something  very  dreadful  indeed." 
"  0  no,  air,  nobody  is  dead,"  said  Tall. 
"  I  wish  somebody  was,"  said  Bamway,  Ln  a  whisper. 
"  WTiat  do  you  say,  Samway  ?  "  ased  Boldwood,  somewhat  sharply. 
*'  If  yon  have   anything   to   say,   speak   out ;    if  not,  get   up   auolhor 
daaco." 

"  Mrs.  Troy  has  come  downstairs,"  said  Samway  to  Tall.    "  If  you 
waul  to  toll  her,  you  bad  better  do  it  now." 

•  •  Do  you  know  what  they  mean  ?  ' '  the  Cirmer  asked  Bathsheba  across 
the  room. 

**X  don't  in  the  least,"  said  Bathsheba. 

Tliere  was  a  smart  rapping  at  the  door.  One  of  the  men  opened  it 
iaatantly,  and  went  outside. 

"  Mrs.  Troy  is  wanted,"  he  said,  on  returning. 
^      "  Qaite  ready,"  said  Bathsheba.    "  Though  I  didn't  tell  them  to  send," 
^H     "  It  is  a  stranger,  ma'am,"  said  the  man  by  the  door, 
^^k     "  A  stranger  ?  "  she  said. 
^^»     *'  Ask  him  to  come  in,"  said  Boldwood. 

t  The  message  was  given,  and  Troy,  wrapped  up  to  his  eyes  as  we  have 

HHten  him,  stood  in  the  doorway. 

^^^  There  was  an  unearthly  silence,  all  looking  towards  the  new- comer. 
Those  who  had  jnst  learnt  that  bo  was  in  the  noighbourhood  recognised 
him  instantly;  those  who  did  not,  were  perplexed.  Nobody  noted  Bath- 
sheba. She  was  leaning  on  the  stairs.  Her  brow  had  heavily  contracted  ; 
her  whole  face  was  pallid,  her  lips  apart,  her  eyes  rigidly  staring  at  their 
visitor. 

Boldwood  was  among  those  who  did  not  notice  that  he  was  Troy. 
"  Come  in,  come  in  I  "  he  repeated,  cheerfully,  "  and  drain  a  Christmas 
beaker  with  ns,  stranger  1 " 

Troy  next  advanced  into  tho  middle  of  the  room,  took  off  his  cap, 
turned  down  his  coat  coUar,  and  looked  Boldwood  in  tho  face.  Even 
then  Boldwood  did  not  recognise  that  the  impersonator  uf  Heaven's  per- 
sistent irony  townrds  him,  who  had  once  before  broken  in  upon  hia  bliss, 
sooarged  him,  and  snatched  hia  delight  away,  had  come  to  do  these  things 
A  second  time.  Troy  began  to  langb  a  mechanical  laugh  :  Boldwood  re- 
cognised him  now. 

Troy  turned  to  Bathsheba.  The  poor  girl's  wretchedness  at  this  time 
Wita  beyond  all  fancy  or  narration.  She  had  sunk  down  on  the  lowest 
artair ;  and  there  she  Hat,  her  mouth  bine  and  dry,  and  hor  dark  eyes 
fixed  TAcantly  upon  him,  as  if  she  wondered  whether  it  were  not  all  a 
terriblo  illusion. 
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Then  Troy  spoke.     "  Bathsbeba,  I  como  here  for  yon! " 

She  made  no  reply. 

"  Come  home  with  me  :  come  I " 

Bathshoba  moved  her  feet  a  little,  but  did  not  rise.  Troy  went  acosi 
to  her. 

"  Como,  madam,  do  you  hear  what  I  say  ?  "  ho  said,  [itremptoruv. 

A  strange  voice  came  from  the  tiroplacc— a  voice  sounding  fcr  off  ai 
confmcd,  as  if  from  a  dungeon.  Hardly  a  sonl  In  the  assembly  recogniid 
the  thin  tones  to  be  tliose  of  Boldwood.  Sudden  despair  had  traoa(bnn»l 
bim. 

"  Bathsheba,  go  with  your  husband  !  " 

Nevertheless,  she  did  not  move.  The  tmth  was  that  B*ihsiieba  «tl 
beyond  the  pale  of  activity — and  yet  not  in  a  swoon.  She  was  in  a  ttak 
of  mental  ;iiilla  sereua ;  her  mind  was  for  the  minata  totally  depm*! 
of  light  at  the  same  time  that  no  obscuration  was  apparent  from  withoot. 

Troy  stretched  out  his  hand  to  pull  her  towards  him,  wh«n  t^ 
quickly  shrank  back.  This  visible  dread  of  him  seemed  to  irritAte  Truj. 
and  he  seized  her  arm  and  pulled  it  sharply.  Whether  his  grasp  pifi£h*i 
her,  or  whether  his  mere  touch  was  the  cause,  was  never  knows,  bo] 
at  the  moment  of  his  seizure  she  writhed,  and  gave  a  quick,  low  •entffl. 

The  scream  had  been  heard  but  a  few  seeonde  when  it  waa  fbIloT«i3 
by  a  sudden  deafening  report  that  echoed  through  the  room  and  stnpdieil 
them  all.  The  oak  partition  shook  with  the  concussion,  and  the  ftu* 
was  filled  with  grey  smoke. 

In  bewilderment  they  turned  their  eyes  to  Boldwood.  At  hi<  iuk, 
as  he  stood  before  the  fireplace,  was  a  gun-rack,  as  is  nsnal  in  turn- 
houses,  constructed  to  hold  two  guns.     When  Btii'   '  'lad  cried  a«l 

in  her  husband's  grasp  Boldwood's  face  of  gnashin;^  uad  clusged. 

The  veins  had  swollen,  and  a  frenzied  look  had  gleamed  in  hia  eye.  B« 
had  turned  quickly,  taken  one  of  the  guns,  cocked  it,  and  at  onee  dii* 
charged  it  at  Troy. 

Troy  fell.  The  diHtauco  apart  of  the  two  men  was  so  smaU  lIuU  tkt 
charge  of  shot  did  not  spread  in  the  least,  but  passed  like  a  bullet  IdIii 
his  body.  He  uttered  a  long  gnttornl  sigh — there  was  a  eootraetim— «■ 
extension — then  his  muscles  relaxed,  and  he  lay  still. 

Boldwood  was  scon  through  the  smoke  to  be  now  again  engagtd  «m^ 
the  gun.      It  was    double-barrelled,  and  ho  had,  meanwhile,  ia  leat 

way  fastened  his  handkerchief  tn  the  tr- ■— )  wilb  hia  foot  aa  Ike 

other  end  was  in  the  act  of  turning  t  bamd  npoo  \ucaiiiV. 

Bamway,  his  man,  was  the  first  to  «co  tkij«,  and  in  the  midiit 
goDoral  horror  darted  up  to  him.  boldwood  had  alrcAdv  *. 
the   handkerchief,  and  the  gun   exploded  a  second   time.  B 

contents,  by  a  timely  blow  from  Samway,  into  tha  beam  wLidi  aamST 
tlie  coiling. 

"  VfeU,  il  vaiiDA  ao  diffcrtneo,"   Boldwood  gaqwd.  fl 

anotihftT  ^ay  {ot  m&  io  ^.^'  fl 
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Then  he  broke  from  Samway,  crossed  the  room  to  Bathsheba,  and 
kissed  her  hand.  He  put  on  his  hat,  opened  the  door,  and  went  into  the 
darkness,  nobody  thinking  of  preventing  him. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

ApTEii  THE  Shock. 

BoLDWooD  passed  into  the  high  road,  and  turned  in  the  direction  of 
Casterbridge.  Here  he  walked  at  an  even,  steady  pace  by  Buck's  Head, 
;>ng  the  dead  level  beyond,  mounted  Casterbridge  Hill,  and  between 
iven  and  twelve  o'clock  descended  into  the  town.  The  streets  were 
nearly  deserted  now,  and  the  waving  lamp-flamos  only  lighted  up  rows  of 
grey  shop-shutters,  and  strips  of  white  paving  npon  which  his  step 
echoed  as  he  passed  along.  He  tamed  to  the  left,  and  halted  before  an 
archway  of  old  brown  brick,  which  was  closed  by  an  iron  studded  pair  of 
doors.  This  was  the  entrance  to  the  gaol,  and  over  it  a  lamp  was  fixed, 
the  light  enabling  the  wretched  traveller  to  find  a  bell-puU. 

The  small  wicket  at  last  opened,  aud  a  porter  appeared.  Boldwood 
stepped  forward,  and  said  something  in  a  low  tone,  when,  after  a  delay, 
another  man  came.  Doldwood  entered,  and  the  door  was  closed  behind 
bim,  and  ho  walked  the  world  no  more. 

Long  before  this  time  Weatherbury  had  been  thoroughly  aroused, 
and  the  wild  deed  which  had  terminated  Boldwood's  merrymaking  became 
known  to  all.  Of  those  out  of  the  house  Oak  was  one  of  the  first  to  hear 
of  the  catastrophe,  and  when  ho  entered  the  room,  which  was  about  five 
minates  after  Boldwood's  exit,  the  scene  was  teniblc.  All  the  female 
gaaste  were  huddled  aghast  against  the  walls  like  sheep  in  a  storm,  and 
the  men  were  bewildered  as  to  whot  to  do.  As  for  Bathsheba,  she  had 
changed.  She  was  sitting  on  the  floor  beside  the  body  of  Troy,  his  head 
pillowed  in  her  lap,  where  she  had  herself  lifled  it.  With  one  hand  she 
held  her  handkerchief  to  bis  breast  and  covered  the  wound,  though 
scarcely  a  single  drop  of  blood  had  flowed,  and  with  the  other  she  tightly 
clasped  one  of  his.  The  household  convulsion  had  made  her  herself 
again.  The  temporary  coma  had  ceased,  and  activity  had  come  with  the 
neMSsity  for  it.  Deeds  of  endurance,  which  seem  ordinary  in  philosophy, 
are  rare  in  conduct,  and  Bathsheba  was  astonishing  all  around  her  now, 
for  her  philosophy  was  her  conduct,  and  she  seldom  thonght  practicable 
what  she  did  not  practise.  She  was  of  the  stuff  of  which  great  men's 
lOtbars  are  made.     She  was  indispensable  to  high  generation,  feared  at  tea 

ies,  hat«d  in  shops,  and  loved  at  crises.  Troy  in  his  reonmbent  wife's 
lap  formed  now  the  solo  spectacle  in  the  middle  of  the  spacious  room. 

"  Gabriel,"  she  said,  automatically,  when  he  entered,  taming  ap  a 
iace  of  which  only  the  wellknonn  lines  remained  to  tell  him  it  was  hers, 
hU  else  ia  the  picture  having  faded  qaite.     "  ^de  lo  CaaV(ft\>t^<&\s.'^Ubiii^-) 


^potb 
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for  A  ^rgoon.     It  is,  I  believe,  nseless,  bat  go.     Mr.  Bol<lwood  H^^H 
my  husband."  ^ 

Her  Btatement  of  the  fact  in  anch  qniet  and  simple  words  eame  villli 
more  force  than  a  tragic  declamation,  and  had  somewhat  the  effect  of 
setting  the  distorted  images  in  each  mind  present  into  proper  focns.  Otk, 
almost  before  he  had  comprehended  anything  beyond  the  brie&ct  abttaet 
of  the  event,  hurried  out  of  the  room,  saddled  a  horse  and  rod*  airav. 
Not  till  he  had  ridden  more  than  a  mile  did  it  occur  to  him  that  h«  *oa!d 
have  done  better  by  sending  some  other  man  on  this  errand,  renuusiag 
himself  in  the  house.  What  had  become  of  Boldwood  ?  Be  ahooM 
have  been  looked  after.  Was  he  mad — ^hod  there  been  n  quarrel  ?  Ite 
how  had  Troy  got  here  ?  Where  had  he  come  from  ?  How  did  tiai 
remarkable  reappearance  come  to  pass  when  be  was  snpposdd  to  b*  li 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  ?     Oak  had  in  some  slight  me  .-n  prapaml 

for  the  presence  of  Troy  by  hearing  a  rumour  of  1.  i  jnel  befon 

entering  Boldwood's  house ;  but  before  he  had  weighed  that  infonartko, 
this  fatal  event  bad  been  superimposed.  However,  it  was  loo  UU  now 
to  think  of  sending  another  messenger,  and  he  rodo  on,  in  th«  excitcnwt 
of  these  self-inquiries  not  discerning,  when  about  three  miles  from  Cuter- 
bridge,  a  square-figured  pedestrian  passing  along  under  the  deu-k  hedge  a 
the  same  direction  as  his  own. 

The  miles  necessary  to  be  traversed,  and  other  i  'S  i 

to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  darkness  of  ti  delajivdl 

arrival  of  Mr.  Granthead,  the  surgeon  ;  and  more  than  three  hours  pMttd 
between  the  time  at  which  the  shot  was  fired  and  that  of  his  entertng  tb« 
house.  Oak  was  additionally  detained  in  Coaterbridge  Ihroagb  taniag 
to  give  notice  to  the  authorities  of  what  had  happened ;  aad  bft  Ihm 
found  that  Boldwood  had  also  entered  the  town,  and  delivered  htniMlfi|i 

In  the  meantime  the  surgeon,  having  hastened  into  the  hidl  at  BM- 
wood's,  found  it  in  darkness  and  quite  deserted.  He  went  on  to  tkf 
back  of  the  house,  where  he  discovered  in  the  kitchen  an  old  nas,  of 
whom  he  made  inquiries. 

"  She's  bad  him  took  away  to  her  own  house,  sir,"  said  hia  infimaaiU. 

"  Who  has  ?  "  said  the  doctor. 

"  Mrs.  Troy.     'A  was  q>'  sir," 

This  was  astonishing  inli  ,  ^.  "She  had  no  right  to  dotbol," 
said  the  doctor.  "  There  will  ha^-e  to  be  an-  iiKjnesi,  aad  vbo  dboaU 
have  waited  to  know  wli; '  '     ■■  •" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  i  her  that  she  h*d  better  wn;t  til!  ( 

was  known.     But  she  said  law  was  nothing  to  her,  and 
her  dear  husband's  corpse  bide  ncglee*"' '•■'  ''^Iks  to  itAJi- ..v  ..  ; 
crowners  in  England." 

Mr.  Granthead  drove  at  [s  the  Wll 

The  first  person  he  met  wn     ,  .  seemed  . 

dwindled  smaUet  In  l\iM«  tev  KtAcr  Uonrv.     "  Wkat  'kui  (» 
.ha  said. 
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"  I  don't  know,  sir,"    said  Liddy,  with  snapended  breath.     "  My 
stress  has  done  it  all." 

"  Where  is  she  ?  " 

"  rpslairs  with  him,  sir.  When  he  was  brought  homo  and  taken 
upstairs,  she  said  she  wanted  no  farther  holp  from  the  men.  And  then 
she  called  me,  and  made  me  fill  the  bath,  and  after  that  told  me  I  bad 
better  go  and  lie  down  beeauBO  I  looked  so  ill.  Then  she  locked  herself ; 
into  the  room  alone  with  him,  and  wonld  not  let  a  nnrse  eome  in,  or 
msjbody  at  all.  But  I  thought  I'd  wait  in  the  next  room  in  case  she 
Bhonld  want  me.  I  heard  her  moving  about  inside  for  more  than  an 
hoar,  bnt  she  only  came  out  once,  and  that  was  for  more  candles,  beeansa 
hor'a  had  bomt  down  into  the  socket.  She  said  we  wero  to  lot  her 
know  when  you  or  Mr.  Thirdly  came,  sir." 

Oak  entered  with  the  parson  at  this  moment,  and  they  all  went 
apetairs  together,  preceded  by  Liddy  Smallbury.  Everything  was  silent 
MS  the  grave  when  they  paused  on  the  landing.  Liddy  knocked,  and 
Bathsheba's  dress  was  heard  rustling  across  the  room  :  the  key  turned  id 
the  lock,  and  she  opened  the  door.  Her  looks  were  calm  and  nearly  rigid, 
like  a  slightly  animated  bust  of  Melpomene. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Granthead,  yon  have  come  at  last,"  she  mnrmnred  from 

her  lips  merely,  and  threw  back   the   door.     *'  Ah,  and  Mr.    Thirdly. 

Well,  all  is  done,  and  anybody  in  the  world  may  see  him  now."     She 

^^len  passed  by  him,  crossed  the  landing,  and  entered  another  room. 

^H^    Looking  into  the  chamber  of  death  she  had  vacated  they  saw  by  the 

^^Pght  of  the  candles  which  were  on  the  drawers  a  tnU  straight  shape  lying 

Hst  the  further  end  of  the  bedroom,  wrapped  in  white.    Everything  aroond 

was  quite  orderly.     The  doctor  went  in,  and  after  a  few  minutes  returned 

Lto  the  landing  again,  where  Oak  and  the  parson  still  waited. 
"  It  is  all  done,  indeed,  as  she  says,"  remarked  Mr.  Granthead,  in  a 
snbdned  voice.     "  The  body  has  been  undressed  and  properly  laid  ont  in 
graveclothos.     Gracious  heaven — this   mere  girl !     She  must   have  the 
nerve  of  a  stoic !  " 
I     "  The  heart  of  a  wife  merely,"  floated  in  a  whisper  about  the  ears  of} 
Pie  three,  and  taming  they  saw  Bathsheba  in  the  midst  of  them.     Thea  i 
M  if  at  that  instant  to  prove  that  her  fortitude  had  been  more  of  will  thaa  j 
of  spontaneity,  she  silently  sank  down  between  them  and  was  a  shapeless 
heap  of  drapery  on  the  floor.    The  simple  conscioasness  that  superhuman 
strain  was  no  longer  required  had  at  once  pat  a  period  to  her  power  to 
^jontinue  it. 

^H    They  took  her  away  into  a  farther  room,  and  the  medical  attendanco 
^^Hueh  had  been  useless  in  Troy's  ease  was  in  ''  thshebu's,  who 

^^pll  into  a  series  of  fainting-fits  that  had  a  sli  -a  time.     Tha  I 

suffM-cr  was  got  to  l>ed,  and  Oak,  finding  from  the  bnlletins  that  nothing] 
sallj"  dreadful  was  to  be  apprehended  on  her  score,  left  the  house.  Liddy 
fcpt  wat«h  In  Bathsheba's  chamber,  where  she  heanl  her  mistress,  mo""- 
:  ihroagh  the  dnll  slow  honrs  of  Vhal  •w^eVcVfeiSi  t 
how  can  I  live  F     O  heaven,  hovf  can  \  V\Nfe\ 
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I  CHAPTER  LV.  ^H 

I  TuE  March  Following  :  "  Bathsheba  Boldwood."         I 

We  pass  rapidly  ou  into  the  month  of  March,  to  a  breezy  day  viOiM 
Bunshine,  frost  or  dew.  On  Yalbury  Hill,  about  midway  between  We«th«r- 
'  bnry  and  Casterbridge,  where  tho  tnmpiko  road  passes  over  the  crest,  t 
nameroQB  concourse  of  people  had  gathered,  tho  ojes  of  the  greater  nnm- 
ber  being  frequently  stretched  afar  in  a  northerly  direction.  The  groups 
consisted  of  a  throng  of  idlers,  a  party  of  javelin-men,  and  two  tmmpetcn, 
and  iu  the  midst  were  carriages,  one  of  which  contained  the  high  sheriC 
Witli  the  idlers,  many  of  whom  had  mounted  to  the  top  of  a 
formed  for  the  road,  were  several  Weatherbury  men  and  boys — affi( 
others  Poorgrass,  Coggan,  and  Cain  Ball. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  a  faint  dust  was  seen  in  the  expected  qi 
and  shortly  after  a  travelhng- carriage  bringing  one  of  the  two  jodgM 
on  that  circuit  came  up  the  hill  and  halted  on  the  top.  The  jndge  changed 
carriages  whilst  a  flourish  was  blown  by  tho  big-cheeked  tmmpeten,  and 
a  procession  being  formed  of  the  vehicles  and  javelin-men,  they  all  pro- 
ceeded towards  tho  town,  excepting  the  Weatherbury  men,  who  as  tooa 
as  they  had  seen  the  judge  move  off  returned  home  again  to  their  worl 

"  Joseph,  I  seed  you  squeezing  close  to  the  carriage,"  said  Coggan, 
they  walked.     "  Did  ye  notice  my  lord  judge's  face  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  said  Poorgrass.  "  I  looked  hard  at  en,  as  if  I  would  rtud 
his  very  soul ;  and  there  was  mercy  in  his  eyes — or  to  speak  with  the 
exact  truth  required  of  us  at  this  solemn  time,  in  the  eye  that  waa  to- 
wards mo." 

"  Well,  I  hope  fur  the  best,"  said  Coggan,  "  though  bad  that  moct  be. 
However,  I  shan't  go  to  tho  trial,  and  I'd  advise  the  rest  of  ye  thai  boial 
wanted  to  bide  away.     'Twill  disturb  his  mind  more  than  anything  tu  Me 
I  US  there  staring  at  him  as  if  he  were  a  show." 

"  The  very  thing  I  said  this  momiag,"  observed  Jotioph.  "  '  Jotli^ 
is  come  to  weigh  him  in  the  balance,'  I  said  in  my  refloctiooa  way,  '  aJ 
I  if  he's  found  wanting  so  be  it  unto  him,'  and  a  bystander  said  '  Uva 
hear  !  A  man  who  can  talk  like  that  ought  to  be  heard.'  Bnt  I  doal 
Uke  dwelling  upon  it,  for  my  fow  words  aie  my  few  words,  and  not  mo^ 
though  the  speech  of  some  men  iS  rumoured  abroad  at  thoagh  by  natote 
formed  for  such."  ■ 

"  So  'tis,  Joseph.  And  now,  Deighbours,  as  I  said,  every  nwa  Uie  f 
home." 

The  resolution  was  adhered  to  ;  and  all  wailed  iuuiDac^<-  f^<'  '^>-<  ?<•<«% 
next  day.     Their  suspenso  was  diverted,  however,  by  a  >  li 

was  made  in  tho  nO  '  '  PoUwuud'it  ciiLi'-id 

and  condition  than  :. 

That  ho  had  beai  from  the  time  of  Ureeuliill  Fair  J 

Christmas  Eve  ia  excited  and  uouiiaI  moods  was  known  tu  il,otc  wco  e^ 
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been    intimate  with  him  ;  bat  nobody  imagined  that  there   had  been 
shown  uneqaivocol  symptoms  of  the  mental  derangement  which  Bathshebs  J 
and  Troy,  alono  of  oil  others  and  at  different  times,  had  momentarily^ 
eoBpectcd.     In  a  locked  closet  was  now  discovered  an  extraordinary  col- 
lation of  articles.     There  were  several  sets  of  ladies'  dresses  in  the  piece, 
of  snndry  expensive  materials ;  silks  and  satins,  poplins  and  velvets,  all  of 
colours  wliich  from  Bathsheba's  style  of  dress  might  have  been  judged  to 
be  her  favourites.     There  were  two  mufi's,  sable  and  ermine.     Above  all 
there  was  a  ease  of  jeweller}',  containing  four  heavy  gold  bracelets  and 
'several  lockets  and  rings,  all  of  fine  quality  and  manufacture.     These  j 
things  had  been  bought  in  Bath  and  other  towns  from  time  to  time,  and^ 
brought  home  by  stealth.     They  were  all  carefully  packed  in  paper,  and 
each  package  was  labelled  "  Bathshcba  Boldwood,"  a  date  being  subjoined 
six  years  in  advance  in  every  instance. 

These  somewhat  pathetic  evidences  of  a  mind  crazed  with  care  and 

love  were  the  subject  of  discourse  in  Warren's  malthonse  when  Oak  entered 

from  Casterbridge  with  tidings  of  the  sentence.  He  came  in  the  afternoon, 

ad  his  face,  as  the  kiln  glow  shone  upon  it,  told  the  tale  sufficiently  well. 

)oldwood,  as  everyone  supposed  he  would  do,  had  pleaded  guilty,  and 

had  been  sentenced  to  death. 

The  conviction  that  Boldwood  had  not  been  morally  responsible 
for  his  later  acts  now  became  general.  Facts  elicited  previous  to  the 
trial  had  pointed  strongly  in  the  same  direction,  but  they  had  not  been 
of  sufficient  weight  to  lead  to  an  order  for  an  examination  into  the  state  of 
Boldwood's  mind.  It  was  astonishing,  now  that  a  presumption  of  insanity 
WM  raised,  how  many  collateral  circnmstances  were  remembered  to 
I      ^rMoh  a  condition  of  mental  disease  seemed  to  alTord  the  only  explanation '. 

^-among  others,   the  unprecedented  neglect  of  his  corn-stacks   in  the 
I      previous  summer. 

A  petition  was  addressed  to  the  Home  Secretary,  advancing  the  circum- 
stances which  appeared  to  justify  a  request  for  a  reconsideration  of  the 
sentence.     It  was  not  "  numerously  signed  "  by  the  inhabitants  of  Caster- 
bridge,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  for  Boldwood  had  never  made  manyj 
friends  over  the  counter.     The  shops  thought  it  very  natural  that  a  maaJ 
,      who,  by  importing  direct  from  the  producer,  had  daringly  set  aside  thM 
^^^Bkreat  principle  of  provincial  existence,  namely,  that  God  made  countrjl 
^HH^s  to  supply  customers  to  country  towns,  should  have  confused  ideas 
^Kkboat  the  second,  the  Deealogue.    The  prompters  were  a  few  merciful 
"  men  who  had  perhaps  too  feelingly  considered  the  facts  latterly  nnearthed, 
I      and  the  result  was  that  evidence  was  taken  which  it  was  hoped  might  re- 
^Haore  the  crime,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  out  of  the  category  of  wilful 
^Bnardcr,  and  lead  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  sheer  outcome  of  madness. 
^H      The  upshot  of  the  petition  was  waited  for  in  Weathorbury  with  solici- 
^Boua  iutercst.     The  executiuu  bad  been  fixed  for  eight  o'clock  on  a  Satut^ 
^^■uy  morning  about  a  fortnight  after  the  sentence  was  passed,  and  up  |B 
^^Friday  afternoon  no  answer  had  been  received.     At  that  time  (HlHJ 
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cnme  from  Casterbridgo  Gaol,  whither  he  had  b«en  to  wisii  fioUw 
good-b}'i:<,  and  turned  up  u  hv-Btroct  to  avoid  ibe  towiu  >Vh0B  put  iki 
laBt  house  ho  heard  a  hammering,  aud  lifting  his  bowed  bead  ho  looluj 
back  for  a  luomeut.  Over  the  ohiumoya  he  could  see  the  npper  ptii  ti 
the  gaol  entrance,  rich  and  glowing  in  the  afteruoou  sun,  aa4  soma  aioi^ 
iug  figures  were  there.  They  were  carpenters  liftiuj;  a  post  into  a  TMliad 
position  within  the  parapet.  He  withdrew  his  ejes  quickly,  and  hastened  on. 

It  was  dark  when  ho  reached  home,  and  half  the  Tillage  was  oat  to 
meet  him. 

"No  tidings,"  Gabriel  said,  wearily.     "And  I'm  afraid  ther«8 
hope.    I've  been  with  him  more  than  two  hours." 

"  Do  ye  think  he  realli)  was  out  of  his  mind  when  he  did  it  ? 
SmallbuTj'. 

"I  can't  honestly  say  that  I  do,"  Oak  repUed.  "However,  thatm 
con  talk  of  another  time.  Has  there  becu  any  change  in  mistnss  Ikii 
afternoon  ?  " 

"None  at  all." 

"  Is  she  downstairs  ?  '" 

"  No.  And  getting  ou  so  nicely  as  she  was  too.  She's  bat  veiylittia 
better  now  again  than  she  was  a- Christmas.  She  keeps  on  asking  if  yon 
be  come,  and  if  there's  news,  till  one's  wearied  oat  wi'  answering  hsr. 
Sbull  I  go  aud  say  you've  come  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Oak.  "  There's  a  chance  yet ;  bat  I  coalda't  stay  is  to«n 
any  longer — after  seeing  him  too.     So  Laban — Laban  is  hero,  iso't  h«  '" 

"Yes,"  said  Tall. 

"  ^Vhat  I've  ai-racged  is,  that  you  shall  ride  to  town  the  last  thi»g  to- 
night ;  leave  hero  about  nine,  and  wait  a  while  there,  gutting  home  about 
twelve.  If  nothing  has  been  received  by  eleven  to-cight,  they  say  thsn'i 
no  chance  at  all." 

*'I  do  so  hope  his  Ufe  will  be  spared,"  said  Liddy-     "  If  it  is  net, 
she'll  go  out  of  her  mind  too.     Poor  thing;  her  Biiffeiimjn  du 
dreadful;  she  deserves  anybody's  pity." 

"  Is  she  altered  much  ?  "  said  Coggan. 

"  If  you  haven't  seen  poor  mistress  since  Christmas,  yoa  wouldn't  kaoti 

said  Liddy.     "  Her  eyos  are  so  miserable  that  she's  Dot  Uw  samo 

man.  Only  two  years  ago  she  wm  a  romping  girl,  aud  now  sho's  thif  I' 

Laban  departed  as  directed,  aud  at  el«ven  o'clock  Uut  uighl  mvtai 

of  the  villagers  strolled  along  the  road  to  '  ig«  and  availed  his 

arrival — nntong  them  Oak,  and  nearly  all  '  '  'f  Bathskeb&'s  bwb. 

Gabriel's  anxiety  was  great  that  fioldwood  might  bo  savod  vtaa  t)>oa|{fa 

in  bis  corr  ' 'm  felt  that  he  oogbt  to  die  ;  fi>rlb«r«  bad  iMso^safitics 


in  the  fii  b  Onk  loved.     At  last,  wlieu  th«y  all  were  we 

tramp  of  a  honto  was  heard  in  tho  distance  : 

Fi,      -     -         • 

In  otbo'  pa^  UittU  t'MCtii  .li«  ^o^r. 
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"  Wo  shall  soon  know  now,  one  way  or  other,"  said  Coggan,  and 
they  all  stepped  dovyn  from  the  bunk  on  which  they  had  been  standing 
ixkto  the  road,  and  the  rider  pnmced  into  the  midst  of  them, 

"Is  that  you,  Labau ?  "  said  Gabriel. 

"Yes — 'tis  como.  Ho";j  not  to  die.  'Tis  confinomcnt  daring  her 
Majesty's  pleasure." 

"Hurrah!  "  said  Cogguu,  with  u  swuliing  heart.  "  God's  ubovo  the 
deril  yet  I  " 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

Beauty  in  loneliness:  After  all. 
Batbsbzbx  revived   with  the    spring.     The  utter  prostration   that  had 
followed  the  low  fever  from  which  she  had  suffered  diminiahed  perceptibly 
'vrhen  all  nncertaiuty  upon  every  subject  hud  come  to  an  end. 

Bat  she  remained  ulono  now  for  the  greater  part  of  her  time,  and 
sUyed  in  the  house,  or  at  furthest  went  into  the  garden.  She  shunned 
evoiy  one,  even  Liddy,  and  could  be  brought  to  make  no  confidences,  and 
to  aak  (or  no  sympathy. 

As  the  summer  drew  on  she  passed  more  of  her  time  in  the  open  air, 
and  began  to  examine  into  farming  matters  from  sheer  necessity,  though 
she  never  rode  out  or  personally  superintended  as  at  former  times.  One 
Friday  evening  in  August  she  walked  a  Uttle  way  along  the  road  and 
entered  the  orchard  fur  the  first  time  since  the  sombre  event  of  the  pre- 
ceding Christmas.  None  of  the  old  colour  had  as  yet  come  to  her  eheek, 
and  its  absolute  paleness  was  heightened  by  the  jet  black  of  her  dress  till 
it  appeared  preternatural.  When  she  reached  the  gate  at  the  other  end 
of  the  orchard,  which  opened  nearly  opposite  to  the  churchyard,  Bath- 
sheba  heard  singing  iusido  the  church,  and  she  knew  that  the  singers  were 
practising.  She  opened  the  gate,  crossed  the  road  and  entered  the  grave- 
yard, the  high  sills  of  the  church  windows  effectually  screening  her  from 
the  eyes  of  those  gathered  within.  Her  stealthy  walk  was  to  the  nook 
wherein  Troy  had  worked  at  planting  flowers  upon  Fanny  Robin's  grave, 
and  she  came  to  the  marble  tombstone. 

A  motion  of  satisfaction  cnhvened  her  face  as  she  read  the  complete 
seription.     First  came  the  words  of  Troy  himself: 

Eaccraii  ar  Fbancis  Trot 

In  Mbhobv  or 

Fasxt  Kouik, 

Who  tJiKJi  OtToBKH  9tii,  is—. 

Aged  2u  ykads. 

Underneath  this  was  now  inscribed  in  new  letters : 

In   TUli  HAUB   UIUVB   uc 
Tub    BKMAI.\f<  OP  TliK    APr>ltK><4tt> 

FuAvcis  Trot, 

AViK,    ni»0  SCCCUBBII  S4Tn,   IS—. 
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Whilst  she  stood  and  read  and  meditated  the  tones  of  tbe  orgu  \»fB 
again  in  the  chiuch,  and  she  went  with  the  same  light  step  roiuid  io  flit 
porch  and  listened.  The  door  was  closed,  and  the  choir  waa  t—wt}!^  | 
new  hymn.  Batbsheba  was  stirred  by  emotions  which  lattetij  ih*  M 
assumed  to  be  altogether  dead  within. her.  The  little  attenuated  \vLmd 
the  children  brought  to  her  ear  in  distinct  ntterance  the  words  they  h^ 
without  thought  or  comprehension  : 

"  Licad,  kindlj  Light,  amid  the  endidiog  gloom 
Lead  Tbon  me  on." 

Bathsheba's  feeling  was  always  to  some  extent  dependent  Dpon  ia 
whim,  as  is  the  case  with  many  other  women.  Something  big  came  into 
her  throat  and  an  uprising  to  her  eyes — and  she  thonght  that  she  wooU 
allow  the  imminent  tears  to  flow  if  they  wished.  They  did  fluff  usd 
pleuteously,  and  one  fell  upon  the  stone  bench  beside  her.  Once  tktl 
she  had  began  to  cry  for  she  hardly  knew  what,  she  could  not  lean  of 
for  crowding  thoughts  she  knew  too  well.  She  would  hare  gireD  unthiK 
in  the  world  to  be,  as  those  children  were,  unconcerned  at  the  mMsiflf  cf 
their  words,  because  too  innocent  to  feel  the  necessity  for  any  saeh  es- 
pression.  All  the  impassioned  scenes  of  her  brief  experieoee  Meiaed  te 
revive  with  added  emotion  at  that  moment,  and  those  scenes  which  hal 
been  without  emotion  during  enactment  had  emotion  then.  Yet  ffM 
came  to  her  rather  as  a  laxury  than  as  the  scourge  of  former  times. 

Owing  to  Bathsheba's  face  being  buried  in  her  hands  she  did  not  aotiM 
a  form  which  come  quietly  into  the  porch,  and  on  seeing  her  first  moni 
as  if  to  retreat,  then  paused  and  regarded  her.  Bathsheba  did  not  nam 
her  head  for  some  time,  and  when  she  looked  round  hor  {aA»  was  iro<,  u4 
her  eyes  drowned  and  dim.  "  Mr.  Oak,"  exclaimed  she,  discooeotii. 
"  how  long  have  you  been  here  ?  " 

"  A  few  minutes,  ma'am,"  said  Oak,  r 

"Are  you  going  in?"  said  Bathsheli  r:erc  came  from  •ittia 

the  chorch  as  from  a  prompter : 

"  I  loved  the  garish  ilBy ;  nnd  ?pite  of  fears 
Pride  nilcd  my  will  :  rwmcmlMjr  not  pAit  year*." 

"  I  was,"  said  Gabriel.  "  I  am  one  of  the  bass  sisecrs.  sua  Xhnn. 
I  have  sung  bass  for  several  months." 

"  Indeed :  I  wasn't  aware  of  that.     I'll  leav^  vuu  wva, 

"  Which  I  harr  loved  long  «iDec,  and  lo«|  awhfle,** 

sang  the  children. 

"  Don't  let  me  drive  you  away,  mistroes.  I  think  I  woo'tgo  tnlo^i|M>" 

"  0  no — you  don't  drive  mo  nwny." 

Then  they  HtnoJ  in  a  stale  of  tiomu  euburroMiuont,  IKil.^l  .^i.A  tr 
to  wipe  her  dreadfully  drenched  and  inflamed  fuce  will 
her.     AtJuDgtb  Oak  said,  "  I'vs  not  sssa  yoa — ^I  meoa 
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e*  ever  so  long,  have  I."     Bat  he  feared  to  bring  distressing  memories 

,  and  intennpted  hioiBelf  with  :  "  Were  yon  going  into  church  ?  " 

''No,  "  she  said.     "  I  camo  to  see  the  tombstone  privately — to  see  if 

they  had  cat  the  inscription  as  I  wished.     Mr.  Oak,  yon  needn't  mind 

speaking  to  me,  if  yoa  wish  to,  on  the  matter  which  is  in  both  our  minds 

At  this  moment." 

•'  And  have  they  done  it  as  you  wished  ?  "  said  Oak. 
"  Yes.  Come  and  see  it,  if  you  have  not  abeady." 
So  together  they  went  and  read  the  tomb.  "  Eight  months  ago  I  "  Qa- 
mnrmured  when  he  saw  the  date.  "  It  seems  like  yesterday  to  mo." 
"And  to  me  as  if  it  were  years  ago — long  years,  and  I  had  been  dead 
'een.     And  now  I  am  going  home,  Mr.  Oak." 

Oak  walked  after  her.     "  I  wanted  to  name  a  small  matter  to  you  as 
soon  as  I  could,"  he  said  with  hesitation.     "  Merely  about  business,  and 
think  I  may  just  mention  it  now,  if  you'll  allow  me." 
"  O  yes,  certainly." 

"  It  is  that  I  may  soon  have  to  ^ve  up  the  management  of  your  farm, 
Mrs.  Troy.     The  fact  is,  I  am  thinking  of  leaving  England — not  yet  yott 
iw — next  spring." 

'*  Leavbg  England  I  "  she  said  in  surprise  and  genuine  disappoint- 
le&t.     "  Why,  Gabriel,  what  are  you  going  to  do  that  for  ?  " 

Well,  I've  thought  it  best,"  Oak  stammered  out.     "  California  is  the 
•pot  I've  had  in  my  mind  to  try." 

"  lint  it  is  understood  everywhere  that  you  we  going  to  take  the  Lower 
Farm  on  your  own  account." 

"  I've  had  the  refusal  o'  it,  'tis  true ;  but  nothing  is  settled  yet,  and 
^I  have  reasons  for  gieing  up.     I  shall  finish  out  my  year  there  as  manager  | 
^^■M:  the  trustees,  but  no  more." 

^H     "  And  what  shall  I  do  without  you  ?     0  Gabriel,  I  don't  think  yoa  I 
^^pnght  to  go  away  1     You've  been  with  mo  so  long — through  bright  times ' 
imd  dork  times — such  old  friends  as  we  are — that  it  seems  unkind  almost. 
I  had  fancied  that  if  you  leased  the  other  farm  as  master,  you  might  still 
give  a  helping  look  across  at  mine.     And  now  going  away  !  " 
"  I  would  have  willingly." 

"  Yet  now  that  I  am  more  helpless  than  ever  you  go  away." 

"  Yes,  that's  the  ill  fortune  o'  it,"  said  Gabriel,  in  a  distressed  tone. 

And  it  is  because  of  that  very  helplessness  that  I  feel  bound  to  go. 

afternoon,  ma'am."     Ue  concluded  in  evident  anxiety  to  get  away, 

■ud  at  once  went  out  of  the  churchyard  by  a  path  she  could  follow  on 

DO  pretence  whatever. 

Bathsheba  went  home,  her  mind  occupied  with  a  new  trouble,  which 
baiBg  rather  harassing  than  deadly  was  calculated  to  do  good  by  divert 
bar  from  the  chronic  gloom  of  her  life.     She  was  set  thinking  a  great  deal' 
about  Oak  and  of  his  wish  to  shun  her  ;  and  there  occurred  to  Bathaheba 
several  incidents  of  her  latter  intei  coarse  with  him,  which,  trivial  when 
aiogly  vietred,  amounted  together  to  a  perceptible  disincliuation  for  liec 
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society.     It  broke  upon  her  at  length  as  a  great  pain  Uikl  he;  last  dtaj 
disciple  was  about  to  forsake  her  and  floe.     Ho  who  had  belianxl  ia^l 
and  argued  on  her  side  when  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  against  her,  hti 
at  last  like  the  others  become  weorj  and  neglectfol  of  the  old  e&oiu,  ui 
was  leaving  her  to  fight  her  battles  alone. 

Three  weeks  went  on,  and  more  evidence  of  his  want  of  tot«nft  is 
hor  was  forthcoming.  She  noticed  that  instead  of  eatoriag  lh«  bduII 
parlour  or  office  where  the  farm  accounts  were  kept,  aod  wiitiag,  or 
leaving  a  memorandum  as  he  had  hitherto  doDO  dui!  '  --iclosioD,  Oak 
never  came  at  all  when  she  was  likely  to  be  tL  .  ,  eo(«ring  it 
nnseasonable  hours  when  her  presi>nce  in  that  part  of  Iha  hoim  mi 
least  to  be  expected,  Whenever  he  wanted  directions  ho  sent  a  nifwun. 
or  note  with  neither  heading  nor  signature,  to  which  she  w«s  obiigsd  (o 
reply  in  the  same  off-hand  stylo.  Poor  Bathsheba  began  to  satbr  an 
from  the  most  torturing  sting  of  all — a  sensation  that  aha  w&g  it- 
spised. 

The  autumn  wore  awoy  gloomily  cuongb  amii]  i  z- 

jecturoB,  and  Christmas-day  came,  completing  a  yi  ..t- 

hood,  and  two  years  and  a  quarter  of  hor  life  alone.  On  axaiBiaiitg  ba 
heart  it  appeared  beyond  measure  strange  that  the  snl^eet  of  wUok  Iht 
season  might  have  been  supposed  suggestive — the  event  in  the  haD  it 
Boldwood's — was  not  agitating  her  at  all ;  but  instead,  an  agonisiag 
conviction  that  everj'body  abjured  her — for  what  she  could  not  tell— aaj 
that  Oak  was  the  ringleader  of  the  recnsanta.  Coming  oat  of  eboik 
that  day  she  looked  round  in  the  hope  that  Oak,  whose  bass'vok«  flMM 
heard  rolling  out  from  the  gallery  overhead  in  a  most  nneoneerned  maaMr, 
might  chance  to  linger  in  her  path  in  the  old  way.  Thero  he  wat.  M 
usual,  coming  up  the  path  behind  her ;  bat  on  seeing  fiathahcba  ton,  bi 
looked  aside,  and  as  soon  as  ho  got  beyond  the  gate,  and  tbtra  mt  tki 
barest  excuse  for  a  divergence,  he  made  one,  and  vanished. 

The  next  morniog  brought  the  culminating  stroke ;  aha  had  baa 
expecting  it  long.  It  was  a  formal  notice  by  letter  from  bin>  that  hi 
should  not  renew  his  engagement  with  her  for  the  following  Imdj'iaj. 

Bathsheba  actually  sat  and  cried  over  this  letter  moat  bitUvij.  Shi 
was  aggrieved  and  wounded  that  the  possession  of  hopelewi  Iot*  froB 
Gabriel,  which  she  had  grown  to  regard  as  her  bali«nable  righi  fer  ik, 
should  have  been  withdrawn  just  at  his  own  pleasure  in  this  wkj.  Sk 
was  bewildered  too  by    '  '       '  ,,r 

again:  it  seemed  to  !  loira 

sufficient  to  go  to  market,  barter,  and  sell.  Hinco  Troj'a  daiuh  Oak  hit 
attended  all  sales  and  fairs  for  her,  IransactiDg  her  bnnineM  at  tho  Mas 
time  with  his  own.  What  should  shi<>  do  now  t  Hor  life  ma  bceoeuog  * 
desolation. 

So  desolate  was  Bftthabeba  thii  emning,  that  in  an  »{_,.!., 
for  pitj  ftnd  K^l^&\)a^.  Ka\  namx«^  \aa  S^al  «li«  k^jQ.  2««< 

lir»d  thft  only  Vroe  tonniAivp  *»  Va*.  w«t  wkm^,  litM  vviw  ta. > 
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KDil  cloak  and  went  down  to  Oak's  house  jnst  after  Bnnset,  gnided  on  ber 
wnjr  by  the  pale  primrose  rays  of  a  creacent  moon  a  few  days  old. 

A  daneing  fire-light  shone  from  the  window,  bat  nobody  was  visible  in 
the  room.  She  tapped  nervonsly,  and  then  thonght  it  donbtful  if  it  were 
right  for  a  single  woman  to  call  apon  a  bachelor  who  lived  alone,  although 
be  was  her  manager  and  she  might  be  supposed  to  call  on  business  with- 
out any  real  impropriety.  Gabriel  opened  the  door,  and  the  moon  shone 
upon  his  forehead. 

"  Mr,  Oak,"  said  Bathsheba,  faiutly. 

"  Yes ;  I  am  Mr.  Oak,"  said  Gabriel.    "  Who  have  I  the  honour 

Oil  I  how  stupid  of  me  not  to  know  you,  mistress  t  " 

"  I  shall  not  bo  your  mistress  much  longer,  shall  I,  Gabriel  ?  "  she 
■aid,  in  pathetic  tones. 

"  Well,  no.     I  suppose But  como  in,  ma'am.     Oh — and  I'll  get  a 

light,"  Oak  replied,  with  some  awkwardness. 

"  No ;  not  on  my  account." 

"It  is  80  seldom  that  I  get  a  lady  visitor,  that  I'm  afraid  I  haven't 
proper  aoeommodatiou.  Will  you  sit  down,  please  ?  Here's  a  chair,  and 
there's  one,  too.  I  am  sorry  that  my  chairs  all  have  wood  seats,  and  are 
rather  hard,  but  I — was  thinking  of  getting  some  new  ones."  Oak  placed 
two  or  three  for  her. 

•'  They  are  quite  easy  enough  for  me." 

80  down  she  sat,  and  down  sat  he,  the  fire  dancing  in  their  faces,  and 
upon 

The  few  worn-out  traps,  all  a-shveneii 
With  long  Tears  of  haodlen, 

Umt  formed  Oak's  array  of  household  possessions,  which  sent  back  a 
dancing  reflection  in  reply.  It  was  very  odd  to  these  two  persons,  who 
knew  each  other  passing  well,  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  their  meeting 
in  a  new  place  and  in  a  new  way  should  make  them  so  awkward  and 
flonstrained.  In  the  fields,  or  at  her  house,  there  had  never  been  any 
embarrasement ;  but  now  that  Oak  had  become  the  entertainer,  their  Uvea 
aeeuied  to  be  moved  back  again  to  the  days  when  they  were  strangers. 

•'  You'll  think  it  strange  that  I  have  come,  but " 

"  Oh,  no  ;  not  at  all  I  " 

"  fiat  I  thought — Gabriel,  I  have  been  uneasy  in  the  belief  that  I 
hsTO  offended  you,  and  that  you  ore  going  away  on  that  account.  It 
adored  me  veiy  much,  and  I  couldn't  help  coming." 

"  OITended  me  !     As  if  you  could  do  that,  Bathsheba !  " 

*'  Haven't  I  ?  "  she  asked,  gladly.  "  But  what  are  yon  going  away 
for  else  ?  "• 

"  I  am  not  going  to  emigrate,  yoa  know ;  I  wasn't  aware  that  you 

wish  me  not  to  when  I  told  yo,   or  I  shouldn't  ha'  thought  of 

...^w-g  jt,"  he  said,  simply.     "  I  have  arranged  for  the  Lower  Farm,  and 

aball  hare  it  in  my  own  hands  at  Lady-day.     Yuu  know  I've  had  a  shat« 

ia  it  for  tome  time.     BtiU,  tbut  wouldn't  prevenl  mj  aVVsrvWi^^  Sa '^«ct 
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business  as  before,  hadn't  it  beon  that  thtogs   have   beea   said  »Doiit 
us." 

"  What  ?"  said  Bnlhsboba,  in  surprise.  *'  Things  said  abont  y<m  ui 
me  t     What  are  they  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you." 

"  It  would  be  wiser  if  you  were  to,  I  think.  Yon  have  pUyc 
port  of  mentor  to  me  many  times,  and  I  don't  see  why  yon  ah.  r-j  ;  ', 
do  it  noyy." 

"  It  is  nothing  that  you  have  done,  this  timo.  The  top  ami  tm  :■ ;  ii 
this— that  I  am  suilEtig  about  here,  and  waiting  for  poor  Boldwood'<  ^na, 
with  the  thought  of  getting  you  some  day." 

"  Getting  mo  !     What  does  that  mean  ?  " 

"  Marrying  o'  ye,  in  plain  British.  Yon  asked  ma  to  t«U,  so  jta 
muan't  blame  me." 

Bathsheba  did  not  look  quite  so  alarmed  as  if  a  cannoa  lud  bta 
discharged  by  her  ear,  which  was  what  Oak  had  expected.  "Mirrjia,' 
me  I  I  didn't  know  it  was  that  you  meant,"  she  said,  quietlj.  *'  Suebt 
thing  as  that  is  too  absur — too  soon — to  think  of,  by  far  I  " 

"  Yes ;  of  course,  it  is  too  absurd.  I  don't  desire  any  such  (bbg;  I 
should  think  that  was  visible  enough,  by  this  time.  Burelj*,  surely  yoa  b» 
the  last  person  in  the  world  I  think  of  marrying.  It  is  too  abnni,  ti 
you  say." 

"  '  Too  8-B-80on '  were  the  words  I  used." 

"I  must  beg  your  pardon  for  correcting  you,  but  yon  Mid,  '<M 
absurd,'  and  so  do  L" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  too  1  "  she  returned,  with  tears  in  her  tjti. 
"  '  Too  soon  '  was  uU  I  said.  But  it  doesn't  matter  a  bit — not  at  Ji- 
buti only  said,  *  too  soon.'  Indeed,  I  ililn't,  5Ir.  Oak:  and  voa  mm*. 
believe  me ! " 

Gabriel  looked  her  long  iu  the  fact-,  bin  uw  iiro-n^hi  : 
was  not  much  to  be  seen.     "  Bathsheba,"   ho  said,    '.   . 
surprise,  and  coming  closer :  "  if  I  only  knew  cue  thing — 
would  allow  me  to  love  you  and  win  you,  and  marry  you  alu.  .w»— ..  . 
only  knew  that !  " 

"  But  you  never  will  know,"  she  murmured. 

"Why?" 

"  Because  you  never  ask." 

"  0 — 0  1 "  said  Gabriel,  with  a  low  laugh  of  joyousaess.  ••  ."iiv  <r»» 
dear " 

"  Yon  ought  not  to  have  sent  me  that  har^'  It  moTning." 

interrupted.     "  It  shows  j-on  didn't  care  a  bit  -.  ..i.:,  and  Wm-  • 

to  desert  mo  like  all  the  rest  of  them.    It  was  very  cruel  of  voo,  c. 
ing  I  WAS  <1j.  .ju  ever  had,  and  ymi  were  Um 

I  ever  had,  n.  ' 

"  NoWi  balh»Ueba.,  vi\ia    ev«t    anybody  so  proTv! 
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mxrjvag  on  a  business  for  yon  as  a  very  taking  yonng  woman,  had  a 
>roper  hard  part  to  play — more  particolarly  that  people  knew  I  had  a 
ort  of  feeling  for  ye  ;  and  I  fancied,  from  the  way  we  were  mentioned 
ogether,  that  it  might  injure  yoor  good  name.  Nobody  knows  the 
teat  and  firet  I  have  been  caused  by  it." 

"  And  was  that  aU  ?  " 

"  All." 

"  0,  how  glad  I  am  I  came  I "  she  exclaimed,  thankfully,  as  she  rose 
lom  her  seat.  "  I  have  thought  so  much  more  of  you  since  I  fancied 
^ou  did  not  want  even  to  see  me  again.  But  I  must  be  going  now,  or  I 
ihall  be  missed.  Why,  Gabriel,"  she  said,  with  a  slight  laugh,  as  they 
vent  to  the  door,  "  it  seems  exactly  as  if  I  had  come  courting  you — how 
Ireadfol." 

"  And  quite  right,  too,"  said  Oak.  "I've  danced  at  your  skittish 
heels,  my  beautiful  Bathsheba,  for  many  a  long  mile,  and  many  a  long 
day,  and  it  is  hard  to  begrudge  me  this  one  visit." 

He  aeoompanied  her  up  the  hill,  explaining  to  her  the  details  of  his 
fortheommg  tenure  of  the  Lower  Farm.  They  spoke  very  little  of  their 
mutual  feelings ;  pretty  phrases  and  warm  expressions  being  probably  un- 
necessary between  such  tried  friends.  Theirs  was  that  substantial  affection 
which  arises  (if  any  arises  at  all)  when  the  two  who  are  thrown  together 
begin  first  by  knowing  the  rougher  sides  of  each  other's  character,  and 
not  the  best  till  farther  on,  the  romance  growing  up  in  the  interstices  of 
a  mass  of  hard  prosaic  reality.  This  good-fellowship — camaraderie, 
usually  occurring  through  similarity  of  pursuits,  is  unfortunately  seldom 
superadded  to  love  between  the  sexes,  because  men  and  women  associate, 
not  in  their  labours,  but  in  their  pleasures  merely.  Where,  however, 
happy  circumstance  permits  its  development,  the  compounded  feeling 
proves  itself  to  be  the  only  love  which  is  strong  as  death — ^that  love 
which  many  waters  cannot  quench,  nor  the  floods  drown,  beside  which 
the  passion  usually  called  by  the  name  is  evanescent  as  steam. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

A  FOGQT  Night  ahd  Morning:  Conclusion. 

"  The  most  private,  secret,  plainest  wedding  that  it  is  possible  to  have." 
Those  had  been  Bathsheba's  words  to  Oak  one  evening,  some  time 
after  the  event  of  the  preceding  chapter,  and  he  meditated  a  full  hour  by 
the  clock  upon  how  to  carry  out  her  wishes  to  the  letter. 

«  A  licence — 0  yes,  it  must  be  a  licence,"  he  said  to  himself  at  last. 
"  Very  well,  then ;  first,  a  licence." 

On  a  dark  night,  a  few  days  later,  Oak  came  with  mysterious  steps 
firom  the  surrogate's  door,  in  Casterbridge.  On  the  way  home  he  heard 
ft  heavy  tread  in  front  of  him,  and,  overtaking  the  mox^,  {oiosA  V^vm.  Sa  \><& 
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Coggan.     They  walked  together  into  the  village  until  Ihey  «»me  l< 
lane  behind  the  church,  leading  down  to  the  cottage  of  Laban  T_. 
had  lately  been  installed  as  cleric  of  the  parish,  aod  vna  yet  in  martil 
terror  at  ehorch  on  Sandays  whO'U  he  heard  his  lone  voic^e  tunosg  etsitax 
hard  words  of  the  Psalms  whither  no  man  ventured  to  follow  him. 

"  Well,  good-night,  Coggan,"  said  Oak,  "I'm  going  do^. 

"  Oh  I  "  said  Coggan,  surprised  ;    "  what's  going  oa  U,  ^.^~.  .- . 
make  so  bold,  Mr.  Oak  ?  " 

It  seemed  rather  ungenerous  not  to  tell  Coggan  under  the  clma- 
stances,  for  Coggan  had  been  true  as  steel  all  through  the  lime  of  Gabciti'* 
nnhappiuess  about  Bathsheba,  and  Gabriel  said,  "  Yoa  e*n  keep  a  utM, 
Coggan?" 

"  You've  proved  me,  and  you  know." 

"  Yes,  I  have,  and  I  do  know,  'n'ell  then,  mistress  and  I  metii  t* 
get  married  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Heaven's  high  tower  I  And  yet  I've  thought  of  such  a  ikiag 
from  time  to  time  ;  true,  I  have.  But  keeping  it  so  close  I  WeO.  Ikns 
'tis  no  consarn  of  mine,  and  I  wish  ye  joy  o'  her." 

"Thank  you,  Coggan.  But  I  assure  ye  that  this  great  hnsh  if  tct 
what  I  wished  for  at  all,  or  what  either  of  ns  would  have  wiahal  if  A 
hadn't  been  for  certain  things  that  would  make  a  gay  wedding  seem  hariiy 
the  thing.  Bathsheba  has  a  great  wish  that  all  the  parish  shall  not  be  ia 
church,  looking  at  her — she's  shy-like  and  nervous  about  it,  in  &u:t— « 
be  doing  this  to  humour  her." 

"Ay,  I  see  :  quite  right,  too,  I  suppose  I  must  say.  And  von  b«  dov 
going  down  to  the  clerk." 

"  Yes  ;  you  may  as  well  come  with  me." 

"  I  am  afeard  your  labour  in  keeping  it  close  will  be  tlirowmS  away," 
said  Coggan  as  they  walked  along.  "Labe  Tail's  old  iromao  wiU  bora 
it  all  over  parish  in  half  an  hour." 

"  So  she  will,  npon  my  life  ;  I  never  thought  of  that,"  eaid  Oiii, 
pausing,  "  Yet  I  must  tell  him  to-night,  I  supposo,  for  he's  wockjag  » 
far  off,  and  leaves  early. 

"I'll  t«U  yo  how  we  could  tackle  her,"  said  Coggan.  **rn  kas^ 
and  ask  to  speak  to  Laban  outside  the  door,  yoa  itandiog  ia  iki 
background.  Then  he'll  come  oat,  and  yon  can  tell  y«r  tala.  ShtH 
never  guess  what  I  want  en  for ;  and  I'll  make  up  a  tew  vonia  aboct 
the  fiirm-work,  as  a  blind." 

This  scheme  was  considered  feasible;  and  OoqL'in  aifvaiK-t'il  l.ltt. 
and  rapped  at  Mrs.  TiUl's  door.     Mr*.  TiaU  herself 

"  I  wanted  to  have  a  word  with  Laban." 

"  He's   not    at    home,  and  won't   bo   this    «idd   of  4*!fr»s    ' 
He've  liueu  forced  to  go  to  over  Yalbary  Bioea  ahntti: 
■hall  do  quite  as  well." 

"I  hardly  Chint  ^ou  ntJA,    ftW^  »  uomiuil."     An«l 
roaod  the  consw  ol  Vh«  ^cTt^el^«»  wsuwAv  <MJk- 
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"  Who's  t'other  man,  then  ?"  said  Mrs.  Tall. 
"  Only  a  friend,"  said  Coggan. 
"  Say  he's  wanted   to   meet    mistrcsa    near  cknrch -hatch   to-morrow 
morning  at  ten,"  Boid  Oak,  in  a  whisper.     "  That  he  most  come  without 
fitil,  and  wear  his  beat  clothes." 

"  The  clothes  will  floor  ns  as  safe  as  hoasos  I  "  said  Coggan. 
"  It  cau't  be  helped,"  said  Oak.     "  Tell  her." 
Bo  Coggan   delivered   the  messago.     "  Mind,  wet  or   dry,  blow  or 
^^ow,  he  mnst  come,"  added  Jan.     "  'Tis  very  particolar,  indeed.   The  I 
^HkI  is  'tis  to  witness  her  sign  some  law-work  about  taking  shares  y/V 
I  'toother  farmer  for  a  long  span  o'  years.     There,  that's  what  'tis,  and 
'     now  I've  told    ye,  mother  TuU,  in   a  way  I   shouldn't   ha'  done   if  I 
hadn't  loved  ye  so  hopeless  well." 

Coggan  retired  before  she  could  ask  any  further ;  and   then    they 
called  at  the  vicar's  "in  a  way  which  excited  no  curiosity  at  all.     Then 
Gkbriel  went  home,  and  prepared  for  the  morrow. 
^^m      "  Liddy,"  said  Batbeheba,  on    going   to    bed  that  night,  "  I  want 
^^p>n  to  call  me  at  seven  o'clock  to-morrow,  in  case  I  shouldn't  wake.'' 
^^B    "  But  yon  always  do  wake  nfore  then,  ma'am." 
^^V    "  Yes,  but  I  have  something  important   to    do,  which  I'll  tell  you 
of  when  the  time  comes,  and  it's  best  to  make  sure." 

Balhsheba,  however,  awoke  voluntarily  at  four,  nor  could  she  by. 
any  contrivance  get  to  sleep  again.  About  six,  being  quite  positive 
that  her  watch  hod  stopped  during  the  night,  she  could  wait  no  longer. 
She  went  and  tapped  at  Liddy's  door,  and  after  some  labour  awoke 
ber. 

"  But  I  thought  it  was  I  who  had  to  call  yon  ?  "  said  the  bewildered 
Hiiy.    "  And  it  isn't  six  yet." 

"  Indeed  It  is  ;  how  can  yoa  toll  such  a  story,  Liddy  ?  I  know  it 
most  be  ever  so  much  past  seven.  Come  to  my  room  as  soon  ns  yon 
can ;  I  want  you  to  give  my  hair  a  good  brushing." 

When  Liddy  came  to  Balhsheba's  room  her  mistress  was  already 
waiting.  Liddy  could  not  understand  this  extraordinary  promptness. 
*'  Whatever  m  going  on,  ma'am  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  yon,"  said  Dathshcbn,  with  a  mischievous  smile  in 

bright  eyes.    "  Farmer  Oak  is  coming  bore  to  dine  with  mo  to-day  1 " 

"Farmer  Oak — and  nobody  else  7 — you  two  alone  ?  " 

"Yea." 

"Bat  is  it  safe,  ma'am?"   said  her  companion,   dubiously.      "A 

*s  good  name  is  such  a  perishable  article  that " 

Bathshoba  laughed  with  a  flushed  cheek,  and  whispered  in  Liddy's 

altliotigh  there  was  nobody  present.     Then  Liddy  stared  and  ex- 

1,  "  Souls  olive,  what  news  I   It  makes  my  heart  go  quite  bnmpity- 

il" 

**n  makes  mine   rather   furious,   too,"  said  Bathsheba.      "Euw- 

f,  Uuira'a  no  getting  out  of  it  now." 
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It  was  a  damp  disagreeable  morning.    Nevertheless,  at  twentj  misutu 
to  ten  o'clock,  Oak  came  oat  of  his  honse,  and 

■  Went  up  the  bill  siiie  ^^^| 

I  With  that  sort  of  stride  ^^^| 

I  A  man  pots  ont  Krhcn  wiUking  io  senrch  of  a  bride,  ^^^| 

and  knocked  at  Bathsbeba's  door.  Ten  minutee  later  two  large  mntrdHi 
might  have  been  seen  moving  from  the  same  door,  and  throagh  ths  mill 
along  the  road  to  the  church.  The  distance  was  not  more  than  a  htuulrel 
yards,  and  these  two  sensible  persons  deemed  it  nnnecossiuj  to  drive.  An 
observer  mnst  have  been  very  close  indeed  to  discover  that  the  fonsf 
under  the  nmbrellas  were  those  of  Oak  and  Bathsbeba,  arm-in-arm  tot  Ike 
first  time  in  their  lives,  Oak  in  a  great  coat  extending  to  hia  kneea,  aod 
Bathsheba  in  a  cloak  that  reached  her  clogs.  Yet  thongb  so  plaiDl7_ 
dressed,  there  was  a  certain  rejnvonated  appearance  about  her : — 

I  As  thongh  a  rose  Bhoald  abnt  and  be  a  bad  again. 

Bepose   had   again  incarnadined   her  checks ;  aod   having,  at  Qa 
request,  arranged  her  hair  this  morning  as  she  had  worn  it  years 
on  Norcombe  Hill,  she  seemed  in  his  eyes  remarkably  liko  the  girl 
that  fascinating  dream,  which,  considering  tbat  she  was  now  only  I 
or  four-and-twenty,  was  perhaps  not  very  wonderful.     In  the  church  ' 
Tall,  Liddy,  and  the  parson,  and  in  a  remarkably  short  spaee  of  iii&e  tht 
deed  was  done. 

The  two  sat  down  very  quietly  to  tea  m  Batlisfaeba's  parlour  in 
evening  of  the  same  day,  for  it  had  been  arranged  tbat  Farmer  Oak  sho 
go  there  to  Uve,  since  ho  had  as  yet  neither  money,  house,  nor  funntfl 
I  worthy  of  the  name,  though  he  was  on  a  sure  way  towards  them,  wfa 
Bathsheba  was,  comparatively,  in  a  plethora  of  all  three.  '  Jnst  as  Balk" 
sheba  was  pouring  out  a  cup  of  tea,  their  ears  wnre  greeted  by  the  firing 
of  a  cannon,   followed  by  what  seemed  like  a  tremendous  hlowiog  of 
trumpets,  in  the  front  of  the  house. 

"There!  "  said  Oak,  laughing.  "I  knew  those  fellows  were  op  to 
somctliing,  by  the  look  of  their  faces." 

Oak  took  up  the  Ught  and  went  into  the  porch,  followed  by  Bathshcte 
with  a  shawl  over  her  head.  The  rays  fell  upon  a  group  of  male  figont 
gatliered  upon  the  gravel  in  front,  who,  when  they  saw  the  newlj-BianM 
couple  in  the  porch,  set  up  a  loud  "  Hurrah  I  "  and  at  the  same  luoiwt 
bang  again  went  the  cannon  in  the  background,  followod  by  a  huI«o« 
clang  of  music  from  a  drum,  tambourine,  clarionet,  serpent,  hantbojr, 
tenor-viol,  and  double-bass — the  only  remaining  relics  of  the  true  ai>4 
original  Weatlicrbury  band — venerable  wormoateo  iostramcnltf,  which 
had  celebrated  in  their  own  persons  the  victarics  of  AlarlboRiagh,  vaAa 
the  fingers  of  the  forefathers  of  those  who  pUyeil  them  aoir.  The  per- 
formers came  forward,  and  marcbod  up  to  the  front. 

"  Tho8«  bright,  \>oy«  tJUxW  C\bxV  wA  Svh  «s«  «l  Uie  boU<xa 
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tliis,"  said  Oak.     "  Come   in,  sonls,  and    have   something  to  eat  and 
drink  m'  me  and  my  wife." 

"Not  to-night,"  said  Mr.  Clark,  with  evident  self-denial.  "Thank 
ye  all  the  same ;  bat  we'll  call  at  a  more  seemly  time.  However,  we 
couldn't  think  of  letting  the  day  pass  without  a  note  of  admiration  of 
some  sort.  If  ye  conld  send  a  drop  of  som'at  down  to  Warren's,  why 
■o  it  is.  Here's  long  life  and  happiness  to  neighbour  Oak  and  his  comely 
bride  I" 

"  Thank  ye ;  thank  ye  all,"  said  Gabriel.  "  A  bit  and  a  drop  shall 
be  sent  to  Warren's  for  ye  at  once.  I  had  a  thought  that  we  might  very 
likely  get  a  salute  of  some  sort  from  our  old  friends,  and  I  was  sajing  so 
to  my  wife  but  now." 

"  Faith,"  Btdd  Coggan  iu  a  critical  tone,  taming  to  his  companions : 
"  The  man  hev  learnt  to  say  '  my  wife  '  in  a  wonderful  naterel  way,  consi- 
dering how  very  youthful  he  is  in  wedlock  as  yet — ^hey,  neighbours  all  ?  " 

"  I  never  heerd  a  skilfiil  old  married  feller  of  twenty  years'  standing 
pipe  '  my  wife '  in  a  more  used  note  than  'a  did,"  said  Jacob  Smallbury. 
"  It  might  have  been  a  little  more  trae  to  nater  if  't  had  been  a  little 
chillier,  but  that  wasn't  to  be  expected  just  now." 

"  That  improvement  will  come  with  time,"  said  Jan,  twirUng  his  eye. 

Then  Oak  laughed,  and  Bathsheba  smiled  (for  she  never  laughed 
readily  now),  and  their  friends  turned  to  go. 

"  Yes ;  I  suppose  that's  the  size  o't,"  said  Joseph  Poorgrass,  with  a 
eheerfbl  sigh  as  they  moved  away  ;  "and  I  wish  him  joy  o'  her ;  thoagh 
I  were  once  or  twice  upon  saying  to-day  with  holy  Hosea,  in  my  scripture 
Buumer  which  is  my  second  nature,  '  Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols :  let  him 
alone.'  But  since  'tis  as  'tis,  why,  it  might  have  been  worse,  and  I  feel 
my  thanks  accordingly." 
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S>t(ttt  Affinities: 

A.  rxsTiiEi'^ic  rASTABV,  riiuM  Tire  FBEXcn  OF  Tniatmivz  lut 


Dkep  in  the  vanished  time,  two  statues  whit*. 
On  an  old  temple's  front,  against  Woo  gl«miB4 

Of  an  Athenian  sky,  instinct  with  light. 
Blended  their  marble  dreams. 

In  the  siuuo  shell  imbedded  (crjstol  tears 
Of  the  sad  sea  monming  her  Venus  &oma), 

Two  pearls  of  loneliest  ocean,  throngh  long  yean. 
Kept  whispering  words  unknown. 

In  the  fresh  pleasannce,  by  Grenada's  river. 

Close  to  the  low-voiced  fonntain's  silver  shoir«n. 

Two  roses,  from  Boabdil's  garden,  eyer 
Mingled  their  murmuring  flowers. 

Upon  the  domes  of  Venice,  in  a  nest 

^Vhere  love  from  ago  to  age  has  had  his  day, 

Two  white  doves,  with  their  feet  of  pink,  fouoj  rei 
Through  the  soft  month  of  May. 

Dove,  rose,  pearl,  marble,  into  ruin  dim 
Alike  dissolve  themselves,  alike  deeny ; 

Pearls  molt,  flowers  wither,  marble  shapes  dinlimn, 
And  bright  birds  float  away. 

Each  element,  once  free,  fliee  back  to  feed 
The  unfathomable  Life-dust,  joamiog  dumb. 

Whence  God's  oll-sUaping  banda  in  ailenco  knead 
Each  form  that  is  to  come. 


By  slow,  •'  lie  ana  itnui'. 

The  mil:  te  flawlcca  gr- 

The  T08«,  \n  \\\»  ia  t-tttf*.  »».\  xwi  «di1  frvaii, 
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The  doves  once  more  mnrmor  and  coo  beneath 
The  hearts  of  two  yonng  lovers,  when  they  meet; 

The  pearls  renew  themselves,  and  flash  as  teeth 
Through  smiles  divinely  sweet, 

Hence  sympathetic  emanations  flow, 

And  with  soft  tyranny  the  heart  controol; 
Tonched  by  them,  kindred  spirits  learn  to  know 

Their  risterhood  of  sonl. 

Obedient  to  the  hint  some  fragrance  sends, 
Some  colour,  or  some  ray  with  mystic  power, 

Atom  to  atom  never  swerving  tends, 
As  the  bee  seeks  her  flower. 

Of  moonlight  visions  round  the  temple  shed. 
Of  lives  linked  in  the  sea,  a  memory  wakes. 

Of  flower- talk  flushing  through  the  petals  red 
Where  the  bright  fountain  breaks. 

Kisses,  and  wings  that  shivered  to  the  kiss. 

On  golden  domes  afar,  come  back  to  rain 
Sweet  influence ;  Faithful  to  remembered  bliss, 

The  old  love  stirs  again. 

Forgotten  presences  shine  forth,  the  past 

Is  for  the  visionary  eye  unsealed ; 
The  breathing  flower,  in  crimson  lips  recast, 

Lives,  to  herself  revealed. 

Where  the  laugh  plays  a  glittering  month  within 
The  pearl  reclaims  her  lustre  softly  bright ; 

The  marble  throbs,  fused  in  a  maiden  skin 
As  fresh,  and  pure,  and  white. 

Under  some  low  and  gentle  voice  the  dove 

Has  found  an  echo  of  her  tender  moan; 
Resistance  grows  impossible,  and  love 

Springs  up  from  the  unknown. 

Oh  I  thou  whom  burning,  trembling,  I  adore. 
What  shrine,  what  sea,  what  dome,  what  rose-tree  bower, 

Saw  OS,  as  mingling  marble,  joined  of  yore. 
As  pearl,  or  bird,  or  flower  ? 
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iTuntooob's  Dramatic  ^torhs. 


It  is  related  of  Hardi,  the  French  Lopo  de  Yega,  that  ho  wrot«  no  Uwa 
than  eight  hnndred  dramatic  ple««s  between  the  years  ICOO  and  1687| 
60  far  as  connectedness  or  consecntireness  of  incident  is  eone&TDed,  it  i 
true  that  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  any  reasonable  attempt  in  1 
plays,  and  a  veritablo  hodge-podge  is  the  net  result  of  Hardi's  Ubccrl ' 
Bnt  that  a  man  should  be  able  even  to  plan,  much  less  to  exeeate,  nch  t 
quantity  of  work  is  a  most  fearfnl  development  of  intcllectaal  fertifitr. 
Had  Mr.  Carlyle  chanced  to  be  his  contemporary,  the  spectacle  would 
have  been  one  of  novel  interest — that  of  the  philosopher  thondtrin^  farUi 
his  philosophy  of  Silence,  and  that  of  the  dramatist  sL  ' 
pertinacity  more  bewildering  than  agreeable,  his  dramas  : 
From  this  old  French  author  to  Thomas  Heywood  is  a  long  sup  as 
regards  power  of  productiveness,  bat  it  is  no  mean  distinction  for  the 
latter  to  possess  that  he  either  composed  or  took  part  in  the  prodotSida 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty  dramatic  pieces.  Even  this  we  shonid  (tgud 
as  an  inordinate  share  of  the  cacoeihea  scribfrtJi  to  be  monopolised  by  out 
man.  Silence  is  as  manifestly  ths  general  daty  of  certain  individnali  u 
speech  is  of  others ;  bnt  the  difficulty  always  lies  in  persandiDg  to  bit 
duty  the  man  whom  Providence  has  destined  to  be  tocitam.  Each  !a£- 
vidual  can  in  this  respect  generally  read  his  neigbboar's  duty  more  draitr 
than  his  own.  As  regards  Heywood,  it  would  have  been  juat  as  wd]  kaJ 
many  of  those  efFueions  which  have  testified  to  the  prolific  eharaet«r  at  bis 
brain  remained  aawritten ;  they  arc  only  so  many  addilioBs  to  the  lamb«r 
of  the  ages ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  several  dramas  which  Ixare  bwn 
served  as  associated  with  his  name,  bear  upon  them  so  oxunistalcaLly  I 
stamp  of  genius  that,  on  the  whole,  wo  are  not  sorry  evea  to  vad«  I 
the  deep  waters  of  mediocrity  in  search  of  the  vcritalle  jewel.  NopMt  I 
always  been  his  own  equal ;  and  if  great  Uomer  nods,  the  lesMr  brelhrta 
of  his  art  may  well  bo  pardoned  when  they  sometimca  (■■r"i.;'i.;(  r^t\et  and  moot 
undoubted  somnolency  of  talent.     Though  it  is  no  a  ':  (araor  of 

unequal  compositiou,  yet  a  poet  whu  shonid  cbar^ju  c\tiy  lias  of  hi* 
works  with  some  weighty  aphorism,  would,  in  the  to.l,  bocome 
unpopular  individual,  and  be  largely  "  taken  as  read. 
Cut  while  mentioning  tlie  number  of  uffusions  of  1 
character  of  which  Uoywood  was  the  writer,  w«i  havu  bj  uo 
haustod  the  cntiilogne   of  his   creations.     Poems,  hivturiM,  and  |in«f 
dissertatioiis  iuuamorable  he  also  throw  off,  and  in  tbetfo  thini^ 
fied  that  bis  eprnt  Vne^  uo  l«tx  mNz<:«i^vck%  iIv'^ms  ^^  Vidtest  or 
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ileuiesi  groilndi  From  the  creation  of  the  World,  or  from  the  Spanish 
Armada,  he  could  step  down  to  chronicle  the  doings  of  a  Lancashire 
-witch  ;  his  genius  exercised  itself  in  depicting  the  boilding  of  Noah's  Ark 
and  the  building  of  the  last  new  man-of-war — and,  as  if  to  adapt  his  work 
to  those  variable  accretions  of  timber,  we  further  learn  that  the  sizes  of 
his  volumes  ranged  from  "stately  folio  down  to  modest  duodecimo." 
Many  of  his  folios,  together  with  almost  the  whole  facts  of  his  personal 
history,  lie  buried  in  the  deepest  oblivion.  It  is  beyond  our  power  to 
neover  them  to  the  world's  recollection ;  nor  are  we  sure  that  we  desire 
to  do  so.  One  thing  is  dear :  too  little  is  known  of  him  to  bias  us  one 
my  or  the  other  in  arriving  at  an  estimate  upon  his  works.  We  can 
eonaider  him  with  the  utmost  freedom,  no  man  essaying  to  make  us  afraid. 
Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  construct  a  biography  of  Heywood, 
but  neither  the  time  of  his  birth  or  his  death  is  known,  and  it  is  only 
incidentally  gathered  from  one  of  his  poems  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Lincolnshire.  This,  and  the  knowledge  that  he  was  a  fellow  of  Peter 
Honae,  Cambridge,  appear  to  be  the  only  facts  that  would  justiiy  positive 
HSS«rtion  regarding  him. 

From  the  excellent  edition  of  his  plays  recently  issued,  however,* 
there  does  appear  to  be  some  cine  as  to  dates  of  production  of  many  of 
his  pieces.  Fragile,  indeed,  is  the  link  sought  to  be  established  between 
Heywood  and  "  a  respectable" — that  is,  a  rather  exalted — rank  in  society, 
from  the  fact  that  the  dramatist  refers  in  mellifluous  terms  to  two  gentle- 
men who  for  years  honoured  him  with  their  friendship.  Yet  we  will  not 
begrudge  the  biographer  what  consolation  can  be  derived  from  his 
assumption ;  he  hath  our  discreet  forbearance,  for  we  can  neither  afiSrm 
nor  contradict.  One  thing  is  very  probable,  viz.  that  Heywood  led  at 
one  period  the  jolly,  devil-may-care  life  which  distinguished  many  of  the 
old  dramatists,  and  we  discover  that  in  the  year  1598  he  was  regularly 
engaged  by  Henslowe  as  a  player  and  a  sharer  in  the  Lord  Admiral's 
company.  He  was  afterwards  in  the  service  of  the  wife  of  James  L,  for 
after  leaving  the  Lord  Admiral's  company,  on  James's  accession,  he 
became  one  of  the  theatrical  servants  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  who 
transfBrred  him  to  Queen  Anne  as  one  would  transfer  a  lap-dog  to  a 
friend.  He  himself  says,  in  dedicating  a  book  to  Lord  Worcester,  "  I 
was,  my  Lord,  your  creature;  and,  amongst  other  your  servants,  yon 
bestowed  me  upon  the  excellent  Princess  Q.  Anne,  ....  but  by  her 
lamented  death  your  gift  is  returned  again  into  your  hands."  The  first 
plays  of  Heywood's  which  were  printed  were  the  historical  series,  issued 
without  his  name  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  first  part  of  his  play  on  Queen  Elizabeth  must  have 
been  printed  from  notes  taken  in  the  theatre,  that  being  the  only  way  to 
account  for  its  corrupt  text.  A  much  more  complete  and  perfect  edition 
was  published  in  1688,  and  that  is  the  version  reprinted.    Two  of  the 

*  J%*  Dramatic  Work$  qf  Thomat  Heywood,  now  first  collected.  In  six  volunes. 
Landcn:  JiAn  Frozson.    1874. 
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plays  for  ^hich  the  dramatist  most  justly  deseires  remembrance— JB 
Wowan  Killed  tnlh  Kiiidiu'ss  and  The  Fair  Maiil  r,f  the  Exchatitf* — va 
printed  in  1C07  ;  and  the  following  interesting  entry  respecting  the  {onaM 
appears  in  Henslowe's  Diaiy,  as  printed  by  the  Shalcspeare  Socitd 
daring  their  republication  of  some  of  Heywood's  works — "  Paid,  at  ^ 
appointment  of  the  company,  the  Gth  of  March,  1602,  onto  TlioiBil 
Heywood,  in  full  payment  for  his  play,  called  A  Woman  Killed  iriA 
Kiudnesi»,  the  sum  of  3/."  The  precision  with  which  this  fact  is  no(«l  It 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  manner  in  which  Heywood  himself  L»leJ 
after  the  business  of  correcting,  verifying,  ond  issuing  his  plays, 
rapidity  of  production  was  nndonbted,  but  for  some  reason  or  other 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  carefiil  in  clothing  his 
lectual  offspring,  and  presenting  them  successively  to  the  world. 

Omitting  chronological  notice  of  many  of  the  plays  of  this  Botbor, 
which  is  perfectly  immaterial  to  our  purpose,  we  pass  on  to  noU  thil 
Heywood  wrote  all  the  known  pageants  for  Lord  Mayor's  Day  between 
1680  and  1640,  in  which  latter  year  they  ceased  to  be  exhitiited,  and  wen 
not  again  renewed  for  some  years.  Several  of  those  which  the  dramatLrt 
composed  have  been  preser\-ed  and  reprinted.  The  two  parts  of  the  diama, 
Tht  Fair  Maid  of  the  West,  wore  in  existence,  and  had  been  pcrfonsod, 
many  years  before  they  were  printed.  Only  two  plays  were  written  b; 
Heywood  in  collaboration,  and  of  these  the  better  known  one  of 
Lanctuhire  Witches  was  produced  in  conjunction  with  Richard  B: 
(who  was  once  servant  to  fien  Jonson),  and  published  in  16S4. 
latest  composition  of  the  dramatist  which  bcara  a  date  was  pobliahed 
16-11  ;  but  it  is  inferred  that  he  must  have  been  living  in  1C48, 
following  lines  were  issued  in  A  Satire  ayctintt  Separntiils  : — 

So  maj  rare  pugeants  grace  the  Lord  Majur't  thow, 

And  none  find  oat  thoy  are  idols  too ; 

So  may  you  come  to  sleep  in  for  at  last, 
^^B  ■'^'xl  some  Smcctymniiui,  nhen  jotu  days  ore  jw  : 

^^K  Your  funeral  sermon  of  six  hours  rehearse, 

^^^  A7id  Heywood  sing  yoor  acta  In  lofty  vetas. 

Some  contemporary  or  other  would  here  appear  to  have  i 
exalted  opinion  of  his  talents.  Heywood  indulged  the  porteDloo*  Mm,1 
one  period  of  his  life,  of  writing  the  lives  of  the  po^  of  til  t^fta  and 
of  all  nations — a  task  almost  as  stupendous  as  any  hitherto  aadeitata 
by  mortal.  As  to  its  usefnluess,  save  us  a  dry  book  of  raCenoM,  wa  oaj 
entertain  considerable  doubt ;  and  fortuuutely,  from  somo  ciKmutanei 
or  another,  the  projected  work  was  never  completed.  TIm  wothl  eaa  m; 
well  do  without  it ;  for.  at  the  most,  a  selection  eren  of  oar  own  pnata  i* 
all  tint  we  should  desire  to  receive.  -lincide  with  the  U* 

grapher  that  Heywood's  tiaatment  ot  l       lUhob  mixsKntotmuij 

have  been  of  a  high  order.    At  any  rote,  there  i<  no  poailiTft  oridcnn  1^ 
prove  that  such  would  have  been  the  ease.    Hi*  plae*  ai  a  iliaiaalirt  ii 
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i  no  m^an  one,  and  it  is  secnre ;  with  that  diatinctiou  he  may  very  well 
^Htfit  eocicut.  It  is  a  mistake  for  any  mail  of  original  genias  to  turn  him- 
^^plf  into  an  encyclopedist. 

^H     Upon  the  manner  in  which  this  edition  of  Heywood's  works  has  heen 
^HBited  wo  do  not  propose  to  say  mnch.     It  is  neither  better  nor  worse  J 
^^Ban  many  similar  compilations  ;  but  the  publisher's  part  is  excellently  ] 
^^brformed.     This  is  indubitably  a  point  in  which  previous  works  have 
^Been  excelled.     Into  tho  vexed  question  whether  the  anonymous  editor  i 
Hbas  made  too  free  with  the  notes  of  this  and  that  commentator,  without  I 
'      rendering  satBcient  acknowledgment,  it  would  bo  useless  to  inquire  at 
^^ength.    The  plays  are  not  to  illustruto'  the  notes,  bat  the  notes  the  plays, 
^■l  would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  if  the  editor  had  frankly  said  where 
^Bie  bulk  of  his  notes  came  from,  and  thus  disarmed  criticism ;  but  after 
^^11  the  one  groat  fact  is  that  we  got  an   admirable  edition  of  Heywood's 
works,  and  one  much  more  complete  than  any  which  has  hitherto  been 
pabhshed.     Tho  names  of  Sir.  J.  P.  Collier  and  Mr.  Barron  Field  are 
wall  known  in  connection  with  the  annotation  of  old  English  dramatists, 
and  both  have  done  something  with  Hey  wood.     Into  their  labours  Mr.  J 
Pearson's  editor  has  entered  without,  perhaps,  that  hearty  candour  and  the  i 
generous  thanks  which  should  distinguish  a  man  who  dine^  sumptuously 
off  his  friend's  table.     In  one  respect  the  editor  is  to  be  praised ;  for, 
having  few  notes  of  his  own  to  give  us,  he  has  the  wisdom  not  to  interfere 
seriously  with  those  which  he  has  borrowed.     On  the  whole,  however, 
his  work  has  not  been  badly  executed ;  in  the  memoir  he  has  had  to  bend 
himself  to  the  task  of  making  bricks  without  straw,  and  his  struggle  to 
achieve  this  feat  is  by  no  means  contemptible. 

Charles  Lamb,  who  was  no  indifferent  judge  of  the  relative  merits  of 

the  old  dramatists — for  his  study  of  them  was  close  and  intimate — observed 

of  Hoy  wood,  "  If  I  were  to  be  consulted  as  to  a  reprint  of  our  old 

EngUsh  dramatists,  I  should  advise  to  begin  with  the  collected  plays  of 

Hoywood.     Ho  was  a  fellow-actor  and  fellow-dramatist  with  Shakspeare. 

He  possessed  not  the  imagination  of  tlio  latter,  but  in  all  those  qualities 

which  gained  for  Shakspcaro  the  attribute  of  yt-ntte  he  was  not  inferior  to 

him.     Generosity,  courteey,  temperance  in  the  depths  of  passion  ;  swcet- 

^iieBS,  in  a  word,  and  gentleness ;  Christianism,  and  true  hearty  Anglicism 

^Bf  feelings  shaping  that  Christianism,   shine   throughout  his  beautiful 

^^Trritings  in  a  manner  more  conspicuous  than  in  those  of  Shakspeare ;  but 

only  more    conspicuous  inasmuch   as    in   Heywood   these   qualities   are 

primary,    in    the    other  subordiualo    to  poetry.      Heywood   should  bed 

^^^aiown  to  his  countrymen  as  he  doservee.     His  plots  are  almost  invariabljM 

^^BogliBh."     This  eulogy  was  equalled  by  one  frcxn  Hazlitt  upon  Heywood*! 

^K'  moru  discriminative  in  his  selection  of  the  special 

^Hd  t.     Nor  are  these  the  only  authorities  who  hnvo 

^^nutifiod  to  his  powers  ;  whether  the  reader  will  agree  with  the  high  esli. 

^^Mias  formed  oher  a  careful  reading  of  Heywood  is,  to  our  mind,  rather 

^^^^ptful.    The  criticism  which  described  him  as  "  a  prose  Bhokspeare  " 
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L 16  mnch  nearer  tbo  truth  than  the  high-fiovrn  compliments  BmanuBng  BM 
hsomo  qnarters.     His  writiog  is  fiat  and  insipid  when  compared  vith  tk*t 

of  oar  greatest  poet,  though  it  ia  now  and  then  charged  with  Ha  mi 

elements  of  pathos  and  emotion. 

Eilirnrd  IV.  is  a  play  in  two  parts,  which,  taken  together,  give  t  totil 

of    nearly   two  hundred  pages.     Many  of  the  scenes  in  this  somcvbil 

wcurieome   di'ama  might   hare  been  excised  with  advantage,  bnt  otLen 
<  again  arc  so  excellent  as  to  be  worthy  of  tbo  best  dramatists.     OccacioD- 

.  ally  there  are  touches  like  the  following,  when  the  Iving  is  saying  gocil-l)jf« 

to  the  Tanner  of  Tamworlh : — 

King.    Fareirell,  John  Robf ,  the  hone&t  tmc  tsnner  t 
I  sec  plain  men,  by  obeerTBtion 
Of  things  Ihiit  alter  in  the  chao^  of  Umes, 
Do  gatlicr  knowledge  ;  and  the  meanest  life, 
Projvirtioncd  with  content  sufficiency, 
la  merrier  than  the  mighty  state  of  kings. 

The  dialogue  between  the  King  in  disguise  and  Jane  Shore  is  I 
than  Heywood's  general  merit,  and  we  extract  &om  it  a  few  lines  to  i 
some  idea  of  the  style : — 

King.    ThoQ  naayst  convict  mc,  beanty's  pride,  of  boIilDeM^ 

That  I  intrude  like  an  nnbiddcn  guest  ; 

But  lyove  being  guide,  mr  fault  will  seem  the  less. 
Jane.     Most  welcome  to  yonr  snbiecf's  homely  roof  I 

The  foot,  my  so»ercign,  seldom  doth  offence. 

Unless  the  heart  sonic  other  hart  intend. 
Kivg.     The  most  ihou  secst  is  hart  nnto  myself  ; 

How  for  thy  sake  is  majtsty  ilisrohed  ! 

niches  made  poor,  anil  dignity  brought  low. 

Only  that  thou  mightsc  onr  affection  know  ! 
Jane.    The  more  the  pity  that,  within  the  sky, 

The  snn,  thut  should  all  other  rapours  dry. 

And  guide  the  world  with  his  moat  glorious  light. 

Is  mnlfled  np  himself  in  wilful  night 
King.    The  want  of  lliee,  fair  Cynthia,  is  the  cansci 

Spread  thou  tliy  silver  brightness  in  the  air. 

And  atraight  the  glailsumc  morning  will  apprar. 

The  comic  element  in  this  drama  is  also  well  8nstaie«'J,  wliile  ai  • 
piece  of  character-drawing  ^latthew  Shore  is  '  pcaia*. 

Bnt  unqnestionably  the  best  point  in  the  whole  I ,.,.  „o<ireea 

Jane  Shore  and  the  Qaeen,  whose  place  she  had  e\i\ :  :  the  Kiag's 

affections.     The  changes  of  feelii.  ihewroujed 

woman  are  strongly  depicted,  as  '  .ue 

city  madam  nltimatcly  has  upon  hor.     The  second  part  of  Uio  pli 
so  noticeable  as  the  first,  and  tbo  eharact.  -    ''  "-hard  ia  ti 
withont  either  strength  or  dignity.     In  at  to  draw  a  tilJain 

author  Becms  io  ha\«  lost  bis  ;;Qfvert  and  t 
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uliloqny  of  Tyrrell  immediately  before  the  murder  of  the  young  princes 
in  the  Tower  is  touched  with  the  spirit  of  pathos,  but  it  is  a  height 
of  excellence  verj-  seldom  nttained.     Here  are  the  lines  in  question,  in 
ich  Tyrrell  is  supposed  to  address  the  princes  as  they  go  out : — 

Go,  lay  ye  down,  but  never  more  to  rise  ; 

I  have  put  my  hand  into  the  foulest  murder 

Tliat  ever  was  committed  since  the  world. 

The  very  senseless  stones  here  in  the  wbUs 

Break  ont  in  tears  but  to  behold  the  fact. 

Mvthinks  the  bodies  lying  dead  in  graves 

Should  rise  and  cry  against  us.     ()  hark  !  (a  noine  within)  hark  ! 

The  mandrake's  shrieks  are  music  to  thoir  cries  ; 

The  very  night  is  frighted,  and  the  stars 

Do  drop  like  torches  to  behold  this  deed  ; 

The  very  centre  of  the  earth  doth  shake  ; 

Methiuks  tlie  tower  should  rent  down  from  the  top 

To  let  the  heaven  look  on  this  monstrous  deed, 

The  climax  of  the  tragedy  is  well  regarded  and  naturally  led  up  to, 
and  probably  we  do  Heywood's  talent  as  a  dramatist  some  injustice  when 
wo  complain  of  roughness  of  execution.  He  himself  admitted  the  lack  of 
a  strict  supcrrision  of  his  works,  and  doubtless  he  could  have  imparted  to 
them  a  more  finished  air  than  they  now  possess  had  he  been  thus  minded. 
The  play  //  you  know  not  Me,  you  know  Nobody  ia  one  of  the  most  widely 
familiar  of  those  written  by  Heywood,  and  deals  with  the  troubles  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  It  has  in  it  all  the  materials  for  a  most  interesting 
drama,  but  the  usual  carelessness  of  the  author,  and  his  too  fi'equunt  in- 
difference to  the  rules  of  art,  have  left  it  rather  a  suggestion  of  what  might 
be  done  than  an  accomplishment  of  the  task.  For  the  most  part  it  is  a 
tangled  mass  of  scenes,  without  coherency,  and  must  have  proved  tedious 
acting  if  produced  in  its  entirety.  The  first  part  deals  with  the  persecu- 
tion by  Mary  of  Elizabeth,  and  ends  v;'ith  the  latter's  ascension  of  the 
throne.  In  the  second,  the  building  of  the  Royal  Exchange  and  the 
famous  victory  over  the  Spanish  Armada  are  the  substance  of  the  play. 
'With  such  themes  one  would  imagine  that  the  author  might  produce  the 
best  work  that  was  in  him ;  but  all  that  portion  of  the  drama  referring  to 
the  opening  and  dedication  of  the  Royal  Exchange  is  lacking  in  boldness 
of  idea  and  expression.     The  proceedings  seem  much  more  ordinary  than 

Kould  be  the  case  were  they  reported  by  the  newspapers  of  the  present 
ly.     The  whole  pageant  is  of  a  tawdry  and  inefiiectire  description,  and 
e  gieatly  wonder  at  Heywood  venturing  to  publish  the  play  in  so  in- 
>mplete  and  inadequate  a  condition.     The  plea  that  ho  did  it  in  self- ' 
defence  because  there  had  been  an  unauthorised  pubUcation  of  the  drama  j 
is  not  snlBcicnt  justification  for  the  raw  material  which  he  has  so  clumsily  ' 
Uirown   together.     One  speech,  however,  delivered  by  Queen  Eli/.abetUl 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  act  redeems  the  author  from  a  multitude  of] 
It  has  the  true  martial  ring  in  it,  and  is  sapposed  to  hava 
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been  delivoreJ  by  the  Queen  vi-hen,  in  foil  annoor,  she  anfoldad  hit 
standard  at  Tilbury,     We  cxinnot  do  better  thua  reproduce  it : — 

Queen.    Be  this,  then,  stjleil  onr  cunp  at  Tilbury, 

^^L  And  the  first  pbice  we  have  been  »ecn  in  arms, 

^H  f)r  thus  accoutreil  ;  here  we  fix  our  foot, 

^H  Not  to  stir  bHck,  were  wc  sure  here  t'cncoouter, 

^^M  With  all  the  Spanish  veugtiuico  tlircatcu'J  u>, 

^H  Came  it  in  (ire  und  thunder.     Knovt,  my  jubjocta, 

^^1  Yunr  Queen  hath  now  pat  on  a  masmliae  tpirit, 

^^1  To  tell  the  bold  imd  daring  what  tliey  an, 

^H  Or  what  ther  onght  to  be  ;  and  such  aa  (aiiic, 

^^m  Teach  thom,  by  luy  example,  forcitudu. 

^^1  Nor  let  the  best  prov'd  soldier  here  disdain 

^^H  A  woman  should  conduct  a  host  of  men, 

^H  To  their  disgrace  or  want  of  precedent. 

^^M  Have  you  not  read  of  brave  Zenobia, 

^H  An  Eastern  queen,  who  fuc'd  tiic  Honian  legiona, 

^^M  Even  in  their  pride  and  height  of  potency, 

^B  And  in  the  field  cncoimteied  pcraonally 

^V  Aurelianus  Ciesar  ?    Think  in  me 

^^m  Her  spirit  anrriTcii,  Queen  of  this  Western  isle, 

^K  To  make  the  acorn 'd  name  of  Elizabeth 

^H  As  frightful  and  as  terrible  to  Spain 

^H  As  was  Zenobia's  to  the  state  of  Borne. 

^V  O  I  could  witth  them  landed,  and  in  view, 

^V'  To  bid  them  instant  battle  ere  march  farther 

^B  Into  England.     This  is  my  tow,  my  rest  ; 

^A  I  '11  pave  their  way  with  this  my  Tirgin  brcubt. 

Bo  much  for  lliis  heroic  defence  of  woman's  right  to  be,  do,  and  •RH' 
in  every  respect  as  she  thinks  best. 

27i«  Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchainje  is  a  play  of  middle-cIacB  Ufa  whiA 
turns  on  a  semi-repukire  incident.  Phillis,  the  maid  ia  queatioo,  v 
apprenticed  to  a  sempstress  in  the  Eschango,  and  out)  night,  ia  talmv 
home  some  worli  to  the  east  end  of  London,  accompanied  by  a  aemat, 
she  is  beset  b^  two  scapegraces  of  the  town,  from  whom  th«  i< 
rescued  by  the  Cripple  and  one  Frank  Goulding.  I'biliis  is  so  grmttlal 
for  this  act  that  she  falls  in  love  with  the  Cripple,  and  heruin  tho  aulket 
has  spoilt  his  story,  fur  he  shows  no  reasonable  gr  '  v  ahe  iLobU 
have  preferred   this  unsightly  youth   to  the  mart-  _    FVvak,  «^ 

rendered  her  equal  service.  Goulding,  who  had  scorned  Iot*  hitlitftc^ 
becomes  desperately  enamoured  of  Phillis,  which  is  also  the  cbm,  bj'^htf- 
by,  with  his  two  elder  brothers.  After  a  good  deal  of  plotiing  and  «)nBUr- 
plotting,  and  "sighing  like  furnace,"  Frank  n-ins  '.  ^-i 

Cripple.     The  reader  is  chagrined  at  the  Fair  Maid^  ^ .  ■^. 

fully  expected  that  when  once  she  had  dcclai«<l  her  cboico  : 

thi       ■  ■'fcreuoj.     ILt  .« 

doh,  .         ;.  ,  ftthir  fiv'lli'ii-Hj 

ia  exhibiting  such  Tcvlme^a  in  the  tr 

are  other  cooliiil^ctors  Vlbk^^^  vn  >ii>i  v*:'  ■^v.«,%«,.,.n.\\.^  ■ukv.ciiii.-«a  j»  • 
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omedj  of  intrlgae,  is  supposed  to  bo  elastic  nnder  the  hands  of  the  play- 
igbt.  The  Cripple  is  not  without  hiuuoar,  and  gives  vent  to  mncU 
stinging  satire  upon  contemponiry  manners.  In  the  mouth  of  Goalding 
is  put  an  excellent  description  uf  love,  when  amongst  other  things  ho 
decides  that  lore  is  "  a  sabstanee  less  divine  than  is  the  soul,  yet  more 
than  any  other  power  in  man."  But  by  far  the  best  thing  in  the  play  is  tha 
•oog  to  Phillis,  which  is  quite  worthy  of  many  of  the  fine  old  lyric  poets, 
aad  shows  that  Heywood  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  music.  There 
are  many  poetic  passages  to  bo  found  here  and  there,  especially  in  the 
scene  where  the  versos  alluded  to  come  in.  Two  of  these  light  and  ex- 
qniaite  stanzas  run  as  follows  : — 

Ye  little  birds,  tiiat  sit  and  sing 

Amidjt  the  shady  valleys. 
And  see  how  FbilUs  sweetly  walks 

Within  her  garden  alleys. 
Go,  pretty  birds,  al)Out  her  bower  -, 
Sing,  pretty  birds,  she  may  not  lour. 
Ah  n)e  I  mcthiuks  I  see  her  fnnrn. 
Vo  pretty  wantons,  warble. 

•  •  •  • 

O  fly  I  make  liaste  !     Sec  !  sec  !  site  fulls 

Into  a  pretty  sinraber; 
Sing  roaud  aboot  her  rosy  bed, 

That  waking  she  may  wonder. 
Say  t(i  her  't  it  her  luver  true. 
That  Hcudcth  love  to  you,  to  you  : 
And  when  you  hear  her  kind  reply. 
Return  with  pleasant  warblings. 

At  once  one  of  the  most  painful  and  highly  meritorious  of  Hoywood's 
~  ia  A  U'oi/tnn  KiUfd  with  Kiiidneta.  Had  ho  always  written  upon 
rel  we  behold  here  there  could  be  little  question  that  the  author 
would  have  taken  his  place  amongst  the  front  rank  of  dramatists.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  it  and  not  be  touched  by  a  quick  sympathy,  for  it  has 
tbe  power  of  engrossing  the  feelings  in  a  very  remarkable  degree, 
^urai  and  yet  rich  in  utterance,  it  is  just  one  of  those  plays  which 
Btify  the  preservation  of  the  writer's  works  in  a  permanent  form.  As 
onld  bo  the  ca«e  with  true  dramatic  writing,  we  are  the  subjects  bftho 
saion  depicted  ;  it  is  oar  master,  and  leads  us  on.  The  drama  is 
fged  with  the  tragic  element.  The  infidelity  of  Mrs.  Frankford  is  a 
reomstanco  for  which  wo  are  not  quite  prepared,  perhaps,  but  the  plot  j 
'I  tin  has  been  well  luid  and  warily  carried  out.  The  story  is  to  I 
:  We  are  uilroduced  to  the  house  of  one  Mr.  Frankford,  a 
ntiBman  of  fortune  in  the  country,  who  is  married  to  a  very  beautiful 
Jy.  Thoy  receive  into  Ihfir  circle  a  person  of  fosciuating  exterior,  one 
Wendoll,  who  has  rather  come  dono  in  the  world.  Generous  to 
•■■t  first  believe  tbo  assurances  of  his  faith- 
wife  haa  playeA  Vvim  l«^i*  V\"C«i.^«xu\sJ5i. 
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I  However,  the  latter,  who  has  heen  trusted  to  the  nttermost  bj  his  be&vftetor, 
'  basely  betrays  his  coniideDco.     Frankford,  discovering  beyoiid  donlit  Uut 
his  wife  is  really  guilty,  seuds  her  away  from  him,  to  live  upon  a  diafa 
i  estate  of  his.     Here  she  snffers  great  agony  of  mind,  and  finally  pnjii 
a  reconciliation  with  her  husband.     Being  upon  her  death-bed,  Fmslrfai 
consents  to  the  interview ;  he  forgives  her,  and  she  dies,  "  killed ' 
kindness."     Whether  the  moral  with  which  the  play  couelades  be 
as  we  can  approve  or  no  matters  little  as  regards  our  admiration  lot 
the  workmanship.     There  are  several  scenes  in  the  ccnrse   of  the  drasui 
instinct  witli   deep  feeling ;    notably  one,  where,  at  a  game  of  aaii, 
Frankford  endeavours  to  test  his  wife  by  a  conversation  full  of  dofulit- 
eniendre,  and   again   where    the   wretched    husband    discovers    beyooi 
doubt  that  he  has  been  betrayed.     Heywood  has  never  snrpuMd  thcat 
scenes,  and  rarely  equalled  them.     The  entire  play  is  a  storr  of  real  \ait 
most  dramatically  recorded.     The  contradictory  elements  in  Mrs.  Fiauk- 
ford's  character  are  such  as  we  seldom  meet  with  in  actual  experieaee,  bnt 
there  may  be  warrant  for  the  existence  of  such  women,     Poaaiblj  tbaii 
are  those  who  can  change  from  the  most  doting  of  wives  to  th«  KghtftI  tl 
wantons,  as  she  did,  but  they  are  scarcely  the  women  who  might  baa- 
pected  to  break  their  hearts  over  the  defection.     StiU,  this  is  a  inall«r  j 
which  the  author  is  justified  in  taking  his  own  view,  thoogh  it  may  I 
opposition  to  the  general  conscionsness.     The  character  of  Jane  Shon-I 
much  more  perfectly  drawn  than  Mrs.  Frankford  in  this  respect,  for  < 
as  the  latter  stirrenders  at  discretion,  the  former  makes  a  long  reaiataaet. 
Considering  the  period  in  which  he  wrote,  Heywood  has  treated  a  detJMtt 
subject  with  great  care,  and  a  comparative  absence  of  grossneas.     TV 
Four  Prentices  of  London  is  a  comedy  which  seems   somewhat  to  ban 
pnzzled  the  critics.     One  has  represented  it  as  a  satire  upon  kai^bl' 
errantry,  whilst  another  believes  that  it  was  written  in  all  serioiunMi.  Tb* 
latter  hypothesis  it  is  impossible  to  believe,  as  the  comedy  is  too  fdfl  of 
absurdities ;  touching   the  former,  there  is  no  evidence  tbat  saeh  m 
Heywood's  intention.     The  truth  appears  to  be  that  he  waa  oaxiow  b> 
write  an  amusing  comedy  for  the  benefit  of  "  the  honest  and  higbnipinlai 
prentices,  the  readers,"  with  whom,  for  some  rnuson  or  othflri  be  w 
iiDxions  to  stand  in  good  esteem.     But  whatever  may  have  bMB  lb( 
author's  object,  the  less  we  say  of  his  pro  'uction  the  better ;  it  in  a^^^i 
cuhancea  his  fame.     As  for  the  knightly  apprentice*,  tbetr  dot^^^H 
excite  in  us  the  sensation  uf  ridicule.     We  cannot  linger  otar  TVm^I 
Maid  of  the   >K<-.i(,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  berohw  i%j|^| 
individaalised  than  cnu  bo  said   of  any  other  panons  in  U>e  plj^^^l 
that  we  are  able  to  tuke  some  amount  of  interest   in  her  advnil^l 
Altogether  this  drama  also  is  not  worthy  uf  the  antbur'a  powers,  ami  H 
must  dispate  the  •<  ■  v  bare  beeo 

displayed  in  maruii;    ^^  ,        ,  ItJiKm^ 

fequenoe,  viz.   that  in  one  of  the  acta  we  are  pitcbfor!  ^ 

warning  at  all  from  Cornwall  to  Morocco,  and  from  jiucocm  Ui  ril 


laller^^ 
lyheH 
SbonH 
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Azores.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  action  in  the  play — in  fact,  rather  too 
much,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  yiolent  display  of  locomotion  juat 
mentioned.  Occasionally  the  author's  Pegasus  gives  us  a  few  good  lines 
of  poetry  too,  but  the  jade  is  really  broken- winded. 

A  ponderoos  volume  was  written  by  Heywood  of  four  plays  constmoted 
upon  the  heathen  mythologies.  The  dramas  are  entitled  respectively 
the  Golden  Age,  the  Silver,  the  Brazen,  and  the  two  parts  of  the  Iron 
This  work  of  considerable  magnitude  had  already  been  rendered 
[iperflnous  by  the  labours  of  more  illustrious  men,  and  Heywood  sofiers 
ttormonsly  when  compared  with  Homer  and  Ovid.  His  metals,  in  truth, 
aot  be  called  precious  metals  in  the  literary  sense.  Much  of  these 
coneists  of  but  a  disjointed  mass  of  uninteresting  conversations] 
Dtween  the  naughty  heathen  celebrities,  in  which  the  amours  of  the  various 
ods  hiive  not  been  forgotten.  There  is  some  very  fair  writing  in  the  scenes 
devoted  to  the  fall  of  Troy,  not  unmingled  with  pathos  and  energy,  but  after 
lie  sublime  history  of  "  the  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle  "  the  narra- 
re  is  comparatively  tame  and  unprofitable.  These  plays  are  scarcely  of 
luo,  indeed,  at  all,  except  as  showing  the  wide  range  of  subjects  which 
lywood  had  studied,  and  upon  which  he  could  treat  in  a  manner  more  or 
less  gneeeBsfully.  The  stories  of  many  of  the  mythological  personages 
juchod  upon  in  the  Four  Ages  w'dl  bo  found  dealt  with  in  prose,  and 
greater  length,  in  Heywood's  Nine  Books  of  Vurioug  IligOiry  Concern- 
ng   Women,  another  tribute   to   his  strong  leaning  towards   old-world 

DTO. 

The  class  of  subjects  In  which  the  dramatist  was  most  successful  again 
ads  exemplification  in  The  EmjUah  Traveller,  which  is  one  of  those  plays 
evoted  tu  pourtraying  domestic  life.  It  does  not  fail  to  excite  a  certain 
Dount  of  real  interest  in  us,  although  some  of  its  incidents  belong  to  the 
[ipossible,  or  ought  to  do  so  at  any  rate — such,  for  instance,  as  two  former 
Civers  renewing  their  vows,  after  a  long  absence,  in  the  bedroom  of 
tlio  lady,  who  has  but  recently  been  married.  Such  derelictions  as  this 
never  be  pardoned,  however  at  times  they  may  not  appear  so  glaring 
ui  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  diverted  by  the  excellence,  beauty,  or 
igoar  of  the  writing.  The  difficult  situation  just  named  has  been  skilfully 
managed  by  Heywood,  and  there  are  others  where  fair  tragic  power  is 
ibited.  The  character  of  young  Geraldine,  the  early  lover,  is,  perhaps, 
best  in  the  play  ;  yet  Dalavill,  a  sleek,  smooth  villain,  who  seducei^ 
tlncott's  wife  under  the  guise  of  friendship,  is  conceived  with  boldnes 
Dd  spirit.  lint  the  author's  talent  is  never  seen  at  a  very  great  height 
in  comedy  or  in  tragedy ;  a  subdued  tone  in  both  is  all  to  which  he 
»y  claim.  A  Chaltenye  for  Beauty  is  a  rendering  of  an  old  Spanish 
Eory,  and  it  is  justly  considered  one  of  Heywood's  best  pieces.  The  lead- 
Bg  incidents  of  the  tradition  are  as  follows  : — Isabella,  the  proud  Queen  of 
and  Portugal,  arrogated  to  herself  the  perfection  of  female  beauty, 
iTbich  oni)  Bonavida,  a  coiu-tier,  had  the  temerity  to  dispute.  He  was 
lOAUCO,  and  not  permitted  to  cetuni  outil  ho  could 
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bring  with  him  the  equal  of  the  Imperiocs  beantj.  Trarelling  m  tgr«p9 
climes,  he  despairs  of  realising  the  object  of  his  search  nntil  ho  atrirci  in 
England,  when  he  discovers  the  paragon  in  the  person  of  a  ladj  vsatA 
Helena.  He  is  so  overpowered  by  her  attractions  that  he  propoaea  for  \m 
hand,  and  is  accepted.  Betorning  to  Spain  in  order  to  redeem  Ik 
sentence,  he  leaves  with  her  a  ring  from  which  elie  is  to  part  osder  so 
conditions  whatever.  Arrived  in  Spain,  he  announces  tliat  he  has  lac- 
ceeded  in  his  quest,  and  being  required  to  produce  the  lad;,  but  in  nia, 
he  is  cast  into  prison.  Two  treacherous  courtiers  are,  meanwhile, 
to  England  by  Isabella  to  obtain  possession  of  the  ring.  One  of 
persuades  Helena's  maid  to  steal  the  ring,  and,  having  obtained 
sion  of  it,  the  two  rogues  depart  instantly  for  Spain.  The  Qoeen  is  I 
triumphant  at  the  success  of  her  nefarious  scheme,  and  Bonanda  ■ 
pierced  to  the  heart  on  beholding  what  he  believes  to  be  the  j>TOof  of  hk 
shame  in  the  production  of  the  ring.  He  is  condemned  to  death,  aai 
the  period  of  execution  speedily  arrives.  Jnst  at  the  fatal  mosual, 
and  when  the  executioner  is  prepared  to  operate  on  his  victim,  Helena 
appears,  and  proves  her  own  innocence.  The  Queen  behaves  with  man 
grace  than  might  have  been  expected  from  her  preTioas  charaeter,  and 
acknowledges  that  she  has  been  equalled  in  virtoe  and  exceeded  a 
beauty.  The  whole  play  is  written  in  capital  style,  and  it  noTor  lags  is 
action.  The  various  passions  of  the  human  heart  have  been  wall 
personified  in  the  several  characters.  Vfo  have  the  impetionanea  of 
Isabella,  the  matchless  beauty  and  purity  of  Helena,  the  unyielding  nafam 
of  Bonavida,  and  the  treachery  of  Pineda.  Some  of  the  convemti 
are  almost  brilliant,  and  the  effect  of  the  drama  is  most  satisfactory. 
Love's  Mhtress,  which  follows  the  play  previously  spoken  of,  in  this  < 
much  need  not  be  said.  The  argument  is  taken  from  Apoleins,  aod 
conversation  with  Midas  we  obtain  an  inkling  of  the  anthor'a  viewa 
the  relations  between  the  poet  and  the  public.  Lines  of  real  poetry  i 
now  and  again  to  be  met  with  in  the  cnnrso  of  the  effnsioo,  bat  it  i 
far  short  of  the  author  when  seen  at  his  beet.  Tho  old  etoij  of  Cut 
and  Psyche  has  been  clothed  anew,  and  in  the  period  at  which  tlw  woik 
was  written  it  became  very  popular.  For  oar  own  part,  wa  io  not  ata 
that  Heywood  has  been  so  snccosBfol  as  some  apprebeml  ia  gait 
these  ancient  legends  into  new  life.  There  is  much  that  ia  usnnog] 
this  particular  allegory,  however,  and  some  dnep  qnestioDa  are  'pd 
brushed  ns  with  pa^sbg  wings  at  tho  close  of  the  ma^iae.  One  of  ika 
very  oldest  problems  of  the  world — that  of  tho  disparity  whieh  ox^M 
between  man's  ideal  and  his  tv.  "      '  ~    i*  ila  8iiMM»doD  (v«d 

amid  the  grotesque,  just  us  it  will  uiywhcro  aiid  -.linW 

nil   conditions  of  human  life,    whether   bumorooc  or  tr 
Attempt  in   this  lino  is  tho    Rufm  vj  Ltuncf,   which    fvrvi 
amongst  other  purpoaos,  the  poverty  of  Heyv^ood  as  compared 
apeare'a  wood  'h  in  poetic  iougery.     Some  of  (iu  chanet«ri  a.-* 

jnvn«t£(l  will)  .ffoonfrv  of  a  WrL'bt  or    u    T'  ■  1-    <i>>iol|  aOklDlIk 
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accords  with  one's  notions  of  the  digmtj  attaching  to  Brains  and  his 
compatriots.  The  tragedy,  in  sooth,  is  as  curious  a  medley  as  was  ever 
thrown  together,  notwithstanding  that  it  posseeses  isolated  passages  of 
nndonbted  excellence.  On  its  title-page  we  find  the  extraordinary  recom- 
mendation on  behalf  of  the  play  that  there  will  be  discovered  "  several 
Boogs  in  their  apt  places,"  sung  by  Valerias,  the  merry  lord  amoag  the 
Eloman  peers.  A  few  of  these  songs  ore  amnsing,  and  several  of  quite  an 
opposite  character.  One  upon  Ioto  is  somewhat  qnaint,  and  rons  in  the 
following  manner : — 

Now,  wlmt  is  love  ?    I  will  tliec  tell : 

It  is  the  fonntnin  aod  tlic  well 

Whore  pleasarc  and  repentance  dwell ; 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  sansing  bell , 

That  rings  all  in  to  heaven  or  hell ; 

And  this  is  love,  iind  this  is  lovo,  lu  I  hear  tell. 

Now,  wliat  is  lovo  ?   I  will  you  show  ; 

A  tiling  tJiat  creeps  iind  uaunot  go, 

A  }irizo  that  paissetb  to  and  fro, 

A  tiling  for  me,  a  thing  for  race ; 

And  be  that  proves  »haU  find  it  so  ; 

And  this  is  love,  and  ibis  is  lore,  sweet  fricnil,  I  trow. 

The  play  was  worth  preserving  ont  of  cariosity  alone,  independentiy 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  powerful  writing  to  be  found  in  several  portions. 
In  the  great  scene  upon  which  the  whole  story  turns,  Heywood  has 
exerted  himself  to  give  a  worthy  representation  of  the  lustful  emotions  of 
Tarquiu,  and  the  subsequent  misery  and  grief  of  Lucrece.  The  lines 
otod  to  the  heroine  are  veritably  touching,  and   redeem  many   of  the 

surdities  with  which  the  play  abounds. 
Two  other  dramas  merit  some  allusion  before  closing  this  survey  of 
the  balk  of  Heywood's  published  works.  The  first.  The  Roynl  Kimj  and 
the  Loyal  Subject,  hath  been  much  commended  by  many  critics,  and  with 
certain  show  of  reason.  The  plot  is  simplicity  itself,  and  the  writing  flowing 
and  grscefnl.  It  assumes  to  tell  the  true  story  of  the  devotion  exhibited 
by  an  English  marshal  towards  his  sovereign.  While  bending  to  his 
monarch's  will  in  every  particular,  the  marshal's  character  is  not  allowed 
to  degenerate  into  sycophancy  or  hypocrisy.  To  the  despotism  of  the 
king  he  is  most  willing  and  submissive,  but  it  is  with  an  admirable 
magnanimity  and  no  trait  of  cowardice.  Several  peers  of  the  court  being 
jealous  of  the  favours  conferred  upon  this  paragon  of  virtue,  determined 
to  undermine  him  in  the  king's  regard  and  procure  bis  disgrace.  In- 
CApable  of  appreciating  the  noble  virtues  which  procured  for  the  marshal 
the  hononrs  he  received  at  the  bands  of  his  sovereign,  the  lords  Clinton 

id  Chester  thus  express  themselves : — 

itinton.     These  graves  are  bc.vond  dimension  ; 

They  have  nor  height  nor  depth,  oncitcumscribd. 
And  without  bonnds.  He  like  a  broad-arm'd  tree 
O'erthadcAra  u,  aod  throws  his  apaciou  boughs  ; 


^^»Vl 
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We  that  grow  nnder  cannot  see  the  ran. 
Nor  taste  the  cheerful  warmth  of  his  bright 
These  branches  we  most  lop  b;  fire  or  thunder, 
Or  by  bis  shadowing  arms  be  still  kept  aoder. 
Chttter,    I  was  bom  eagle-sighted,  and  to  gan 

In  the  snn'B  forehead  ;  I  will  brook  no  clond 
To  stand  bet^rixt  me  and  his  glorioos  Are  ; 
rU  have  full  light  or  none,  either  soar  high 
Or  else  sink  low  ;  my  ominons  fate  is  cast, 
Or  to  be  first,  or  of  all  abjccCs  last. 

Tho  machinations  of  the  scheming  peers  succeed  for  a  period.  The 
king  is  prevailed  upon  to  test  the  affection  of  his  powerful  subject  to  tlu 
uttermost  by  withdrawing  from  him  all  his  digoitiea  and  adTantagH. 
He  is  stripped  of  his  offices  one  by  one,  and  these  are  given  U>  hit 
enemies ;  and,  as  a  last  stroke  of  Lll-fortune,  having  been  tnatod  «■• 
temptuously,  he  is  banished  from  court.  Utterly  overcoma  bj  Uae  iagn- 
titude  of  his  sovereign,  which  he  cannot  underetand,  and  jet  bowing  k 
his  expressed  will — even  to  tho  full  bitterness  of  its  terms — th«  manlul 
delivers  himself  of  a  speech  full  of  true  dignity  and  nobility.  It  has  ia 
it  no  tinge  of  bitterness,  no  reproach,  but  is  ch&rgod  only  with  tadiMtt 
and  regret  that  his  faithful  service  should  have  been  so  misunderstood  bj 
him  whom  he  loved  so  deeply,  and  for  whom  he  had  fought  on  the  battb- 
field.  The  portion  of  the  scene  in  which  the  king  and  the  manU 
address  each  other  is  so  admirable  that  we  venture  to  extruct  it ; — _ 

JUarthal.    Those  that  are  wronged  may  speak  : 

My  Lord,  I  let  you  know  my  innocence, 
And  that  oiy  true  and  nnstain'd  loynltr 
Deserves  not  this  disgrace  :  none  ever  bore 
Like  emineocc  with  me  that  Lath  discharg'il  it 
With  belter  Mai  and  conscience  ;  for  my  urricc 
Let  my  wonnds  witnet^  :  I  have  some  to  thow 
That,  had  I  not  my  body  interpos'd, 
Had  been  yonr  scars.    All  my  deserved  boDonn 
Yon  have  baston  'd  upon  my  enemies — 
Ay,  such  as  have  whole  skins, 
And  never  bled  but  for  their  ease  aod  healtli. 
You  might  with  as  much  justice  lake  my  life 
An  seize  my  honours  :  howsoe'er,  my  L<>nt, 
Give  me  free  leave  to  speik  but  as  I  find  ; 
I  ever  have  been  true,  yoa  now  nnkiud. 
King.    Will  yon  contest  ? 

What  have  yon,  sir,  that  is  not  held  Item  ni  ? 

Or  what  can  your  own  virtue  purchase  you 

Without  our  grace  ?    Are  not  your  fortuDto,  Uraan. 

And  your  revenues  oun  ?     Where;!       '    '      (od 

But  where  thry  firet  began  ?     Uavr  -tr 

To  give  our  own  }  ■ 

To  t-rnc*  where  vi.n 

Or 

MmrAaL    •' 

U  *otrvj»  »  uvft  liiJi  '5  'i^i  «iJ.»%(i«ft  Vft-j  ViX*  > 
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And  with  moie  fz«edom  I  coold  part  with  life 
Than  with  jonr  Grace  :  mj  offices,  alas  I 
They  were  my  troables,  bat  to  want  your  favonrs, 
That  only  thns  afflicts  my  loyal  thooghts, 
And  makes  me  bold  to  term  yonr  Grace  unkind. 
King.    Sir,  we  command  yon  to  abandon  Court 
And  take  it  as  a  &Toar  that  we  now 
Not  qnestion  of  yonr  life  ;  without  reply 
Leave  us. 
Marthcd.    111  leave  the  Conrt  as  I  wonld  leave  my  burden. 
But  from  yonr  Highness  in  this  kind  to  part 
Is  as  my  body  should  forsake  my  heart. 

Ibe  bnve  soldier's  troubles  do  not  end  with  banishment.  Knowing  that 
lie  possesaee  two  danghtera  who  are  most  dear  to  him,  the  king  despatches 
a  nobleman  to  him  commanding ',him  to  send  to  the  court  the  one  who  is 
fhe  marshal's  special  favoniite.  The  elder  is  sent,  and  she  so  wins  npon 
{he  king  by  her  grace  and  beauty  that  he  makes  her  his  qneen.  Under- 
■tending  firom  her  some  time  afterwards,  ^d  when  she  is  enceinte,  that 
her  beanty  is  not  comparable  with  that  of  her  sister,  the  king  waxes  into 
%  pretended  passion,  and  sends  her  home  to  her  father,  at  the  same  time 
demanding  from  the  latter  his  other  daughter.  The  marshal  delays 
onnplying  for  three  months,  and  then  returns  the  queen  crowned,  attended 
hy  her  aister,  while  he  himself  craves  permission  to  make  his  sovereign  a 
preeent.  The  king  assenting,  the  marshal  presents  him  with  [a  young 
piuuje  (the  monarch's  son)  in  a  magnificent  cradle.  A  reconciliation 
ensoes,  and  the  king  confsrs  his  sister's  hand  upon  the  widowed  marshal. 
From  fhe  deepest  depth  the  king's  trusted  friend  is  lifted  to  a  greater 
height  than  any  he  ever  before  eiyoyed.  The  subject  of  the  drama  is  a 
heppy  one,  and,  if  it  be  not  treated  with  nnusual  vigour,  there  is  an 
evenness  of  execution  to  be  met  with  rarely  observable  in  Heywood. 

Fortune  hy  Land  and  Sea  is  the  last  of  the  plays  reprinted  in  this 
edition,  and  it  is  almost  alone  amongst  the  dramatist's  works  for  the 
triple  excellence  of  character,  action,  and  construction.  It  is  one  of 
the  very  few  in  which  Heywood  resorted  to  collaboration,  and  the  joint 
labours  of  himself  and  one  Rowley  prove  that  collaboration  is  not  neces- 
saiily  an  evil.  Coherency  and  consistency  have  certainly  been  achieved 
between  the  parts  of  this  drama  with  wonderful  success.  Its  pictures  of 
life  are  true  and  vivid,  and  it  is  altogether  a  specimen  of  good,  honest 
work.  Frank  Forrest  is  a  full-blooded  young  Englishman,  who  is  fond  of 
excellent  company  wherever  he  can  meet  with  it.  Being  one  day  in  a 
tavern  when  his  &ther  is  insulted,  a  quarrel  ensnes,  and  the  courageous 
yonng  fellow  is  killed.  Old  Forrest,  who  loved  his  boy  deeply,  grieves 
sorely  over  this  event.  The  death  is  revenged  by  another  son  in  a  duel, 
after  fighting  which  successfully  the  avenger  has  to  make  his  escape.  All 
these  events  are  graphically  depicted,  as  well  as  the  grief  of  old  Forrest 
and  subsequent  adventures  of  his  son.  The  language  is  in  no  scene 
absolutely  eloquent,  but  neither  is  it  exactly  common{lace.    The  ^lay  is 
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most  readable,  and  poasesses  stronger  dramatic  interest  tk&n  maoj  of 
its  fellows. 

Not  equal  to  Marlowe  for  tbe  breadth  and  richness  of  his  itni>giMtiffli. 
or  to  Chapman  for  the  wide  sweep  of  his  ideal  vision,  Heywood  wu 
nevertheless  a  man  who  made  a  valaable  and  snbstaotial  additioc  b 
English  literature.  His  merits  chiefly  lie  in  his  direct  and  homd; 
method  of  dealing  with  domestic  subjects,  and  tbe  generally  pare  vii 
genial  fancy  which  colours  such  subjects  with  a  pleasing,  if  sober,  ligbL 
Ho  has  himself  prevented  his  name  from  being  placed  as  high  in  oor 
dramatic  ri'ih-  as  it  might  have  been,  by  ignoring  the  principles  of  his  t:t 
in  too  many  instances,  and  by  a  general  neglect  in  perfecting  for  p«- 
terity  that  which  might  have  passed  muster  in  his  own  time  disCgimJ 
with  many  blemishes.  What  he  wi-ote  in  th?  "  infancy  of  judgment  "  ht 
is  to  blame  for  having  perpetuated  Lu  the  supposed  wisdom  of  age.  B  if 
perfectly  easy,  nevertheless,  to  trace  the  lomg  spirit  in  most  of  what  W 
has  accomplished,  and  our  pity  for  his  folly  is  certainly  cot  alloyed  by  la* 

feeling  of  contempt.  The  probability  is  that,  as  acting  wa.« 

at  hand  with  him,  and  that  by  which  he  was  compelled  prii 
bis  means  of  sustenance,  it  never  flashed  across  his  mind  till  Ut*  is  adi 
that  the  noblest  part  of  him  had  as  yet  been  uncommitted  to  the  wodi 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  worked  as  a  dramatist  from  any  fixed  pno 
ciples  of  composition,  but  simply  to  have  interpreted  with  »11  Uto  gjapSnly 
of  a  simple  nature  those  phases  of  it  which  came  under  hia  own  iSntt 
observation.  Regarded  in  this  light,  we  know  of  few  authors  vvfaoilMim 
so  high  a  commendation.  Nature  is  with  htm  in  all,  and  his  trot  in  the 
best  human  instincts  is  unwavering.  He  is  not  appalled  by  tlM  tot- 
rnptions  of  society  or  the  villainy  of  the  individual ;  ho  has  fiittls  ft*t 
human  nature  will  shine  out,  pure  and  unsullied,  after  its  tcmptatkai  isi 
its  anguish ;  and  he  entertains,  in  fact,  no  doabt  whaterer  as  ti>  ffi 
ultimate  excellence  and  goodness.  Infused  by  a  beanUfnl  apirit  <t 
tolerance  and  \-{rtue,  he  remains,  not  a  grand  or  magiu&c«at  bAUig.  W 
one  thoroughly  true  to  himself,  and  with  more  than  the  ordtmurj  eaiuud; 
for  interpreting  the  aspirations  and  emotions  of  hnmoiutj. 

Q.  B.  8. 
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It  18  strange  that  English  people  know  so  little  of  the  interior  of  France. 
I  am  Btmck  with  this  each  time  that  my  steps  lead  me  ont  of  the  beaten 
track  to  some  comer  better  worth  visiting,  for  one  cause  or  another,  than 
balf  the  places  in  Germany,  where  my  conntrymen  congregate  year  after 
jau.  Our  physicians,  while  sending  their  patients  to  the  most  distant 
spots  in  Bohemia,  the  Engadine,  nay,  even  Ischia,  have,  ap  to  very  lately, 
ignored  many  of  those  potent  springs  nearer  at  hand,  which  were  known 
as  &r  bask  as  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  the  valuable  properties  of 
vhieh  the  French  faculty  have  recognised  for  the  last  half  century. 
Among  these  baths,  perhaps  the  most  notable  is  Mont-Dore,  the  very 
namfl  of  which  is  unknown  to  the  great  mass  of  English  people,  and  will 
geneially  be  productive  of  a  puzzled  look  and  a  timid  enquiry  as  to 
whethar  it  is  not  "  somewhere  in  the  South  of  France  ?  "  No,  my  friend, 
Honi-Don  is  in  Aovergne,  and  Auvergne  is  a  district  well  worth  visiting, 
for  other  than  hygienic  motives.  Its  volcanic  rangd  of  mountains,  its 
Pmidioal  and  Gallic  remains,  its  Romanesque  churches  and  Middle-Age 
eastles,  its  pine  woods  and  trout  streams,  desolate  purple  plains  and 
langhing  lowlands,  rich  in  vegetation,  cannot  fail  to  fascinate  every  lover 
of  nature  or  art,  be  he  geologist,  archeologist,,  architect,  or  artist.  But 
of  one  thing  it  is  fair  to  warn  you.  Although  but  sixteen  hours  distant 
firom  Paris  (six  of  these  bebg  beyond  the  reach  of  rails),  this  district  is 
more  primitive  than  the  wildest  of  those  Bohemian  baths  you  have  toiled 
many  days  to  reach.  Adieu  here  to  luxurious  hotels,  fine  raiment,  bands 
of  mnsio,  mundane  pleasures  of  every  description.  Man  is  of  little 
moment  here.  Nature,  whether  you  worship  her  as  she  sends  her  health- 
restoring  stream  boiling  from  the  rock,  or  stand  on  the  edge  of  an  extinct 
crater  and  watch  the  twilight  drink  away  the  golden  sunset  from  the 
sharp  basaltic  pinnacles  around.  Nature  is  paramount  in  the  Monts-Dore. 
The  drive  from  Clermont-Ferrand,  where  you  leave  the  train  for  a 
diligence,  is  an  almost  continuous  ascent  of  six  hours.  The  change  is 
gradual  frt>m  the  fertile  soil  of  the  thickly-inhabited  plain,  where  the 
wealth  of  apricots,  carted  away  by  the  bushel,  explains  the  cause  of 
Clermont's  celebrity  for  "pate  d'abricots,"  to  the  rocky  uplands,  where 
nothing  grows  but  short  fine  turf  and  purple  heather,  and  the  only  living 
creatures  are  a  shepherd  and  his  flock.  The  view  from  the  summit  is 
very  beantifnl.  On  the  one  side,  the  range  of  the  Pny  de  Dome,  with 
the  richly-cultivated  plain  we  have  just  left,  at  its  feet ;  on  the  other, 
two  marvellous  basaltic  giants  rising  from  a  gpt^e,  \ik&  V-m&.  icR.V.T«!«aKi& 
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guarding  the  pass,  bucked  by  the  rocky  folds  of  the  Mont8-t>ore,  and  ttit 
wooded  slopes  below  them.  We  now  enter  upon  scenery  not  taiSbt 
Switzerland,  minus  its  snowy  peaks  and  toy  chitlete.  The  road  viaJ* 
among  pine-clad  hills,  above  which  rise  jagged  walla  of  granite,  onlil  W8 
roach  the  opening  of  the  narrow  valley,  in  the  centre  of  whose  fgtta 
basin  of  pasture  laud  lies  Mont-Dore. 

The  first  aspect  of  the  place  is  decidedly  repellant.  The  stem, 
serriceable  little  town,  granite-and-grey-slated,  possesses  no  variety  of 
colour  or  folly  of  architectural  irregularity  to  seduce  the  understanding. 
It  tells  a  plain  unvarnished  talc  of  snow  and  exile  from  the  world  dariaf; 
six  months  of  the  year,  with  a  "  season  "  of  less  than  three,  daring  whith 
the  efibrts  of  every  industrious  inhabitant  are  devoted  to  extracting  as  madi 
as  possible  out  of  the  visitors  with  the  least  possible  outlay.  No  wond<TilI 
is  dear,  for  everything  is  dragged  np  here  in  June  and  vanishes  is  Sif- 
temher ;  doctors  and  hotel-keepers  disappear,  shops  are  shat  up.  the  mi 
to  Clermont  becomes  impassible,  the  post  comes  on  horseback  from  "  U 
Bourboulle,"  the  carriages  retire  into  outer  darkness  for  so  long  that  t^ 
must  blink  when  they  meet  the  daylight  again,  and  the  horses— ehiif 
source  of  revenue  in  the  summer — must  eat  their  heads  off  astil  ifc* 
following  year.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  living  is  mueh  mm 
expensive  than  it  was  in  France,  and  also  that  many  articles  of  food  htn 
to  be  brought  long  distances,  before  we  cavil  at  the  high  rate  of  clai'gt* 
at  the  hotels  hero. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  history  of  Mont-Dore.  lie  waters  were  koo«n 
and  osed  by  the  Gauls,  and,  subsequently,  by  the  RomAos.  To  Oie 
former  has  been  attributed  a  quadrangular  huth,  formed  of  sqttan  Uodn 
of  pine,  and  capable  of  holding  fifteen  persons,  which  was  foond  in  a  abtr 
of  perfect  preservation  in  1823.  The  Roman  baths  were  spread  mar  ■ 
much  greater  surface  than  that  occupied  by  the  present  town  ;  the  \upd 
fragments  of  their  columns,  together  with  some  (■•-  sianta  lbs) 

clearly  belong  to  on  early  Norman  church  have  been  ■ i^::^ 4,  and  set  if 

in  a  somewhat  incongruous  pile  upon  the  Promenade.     How  and  whm 
the  Gallo-Roman  tonii  was  destroyed  is  not  '  batb«,  Qt 

most  others  throughout  Europe,  seem  to  have  !."  .::  Uie  IGMb 

Ages,  and  only  to  have  been  recalled  to  the  recoiloetioo  of  niflhii^ 
humanity  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The  scheme  of  an  RstaiJiab- 
ment  was  then  conceived,  and  the  bnildingi,  ttitl  in  cxistiisov,  begns, 
though  they  were  not  completed  till  1823.  8ince  that  year  UtUe  has  V<a 
done  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  place,  but,  as  the  eoac^*"'^ ''•''•  ^'  '^'' 
presept  lessee  of  tlie  baths  terminates  next  year,  certain  b 
provemcnts  are  to  be  looked  for.  <''>mmodatIoD  is  mnch  too  Lci;!^ i 

for  the  nmnber  of  bathers,  neoes-  imt  ?nmv  shtrnM  \;^  rnrwfr!  ti 

I  early  as  2  a.m.  Of  course  none  but  fe< ' 
to  such  pcoflr-"  -  '■'!,  it  is  sought  to  l- 
for,  as  no  \)i>  -tn  ".vlVet  Vta«i  AotV 

in  order  that  the  bu^v^^  mi^'j  iim«N  ^IIm\  &«uasA>  *aiau&  vaxaii. 
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night  I  Ab  in  most  eases  in  life,  I  suppose,  the  weakest  goes  to  the  wall. 
The  "  Salle  d' Aspiration,"  of  which  I  shall  speak  presently,  is  also  mnch 
too  small,  and  singolarlj  ill-regnlated,  or  rather,  not  regulated  at  all. 
Xhere  is  no  thermometer,  an  attendant  rashes  in  two  or  three  times  in 
the  conrse  of  the  morning,  and,  seeing  that  the  room  has  become  so  fall 
of  vapour  as  to  render  breathing  a  difiioaltj,  he  throws  a  window  wide 
open,  at  the  eminent  peril  of  the  perspiring  multitude,  who  retreat, 
cowering,  into  a  sort  of  inner  sanctuary  until  the  salle  is  purified.  All 
this  needs  radical  change. 

The  waters  of  Mont-Dore  contain  carbonic  acid,  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
tbaSk,  iron,  and  other  elements,  among  them  being  arsenic.  Their 
efficacy  is  beyond  question  in  cases  of  tubercles  on  the  lungs,  asthma, 
bronohitis  (especially  of  the  irritable,  spasmodic  kind),  thickening  of  the 
Enstaehian  tube,  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  larynx,  windpipe,  and 
mocoas  membrane.  The  modes  of  application  are  various,  according  to 
the  nature  and  position  of  the  enemy  that  is  to  be  attacked  and  routed. 
Donehes,  "  Palverisation "  (the  term  applied  to  the  spray-system), 
Infaalalion,  Foot-baths,  and  Garglings,  are  the  new  auxiliary  forces  that 
snppurl  the  great  army  of  body-baths,  and  beckers  of  hot  water,  where- 
ivHh  the  victories  of  Mont-Dore  were  formerly  won.  I  cannot  doubt  the 
nnmnal  testimony  of  those  I  met  who  had  returned  here  a  second  year, 
having  derived  signal  benefit  firom  their  "  first  course."  "  Not  a  single 
cold  laat  winter."^  "  For  the  first  time  for  years  I  had  no  cough  last 
spiing."  I  was  told  this  repeatedly,  and  was  made  further  acquainted 
by  my  French  friends  with  all  the  intimate  evils  which  these  blessed 
springs  had  alleviated,  and  are  on  their  road  to  cure. 

By  &r  the  most  aristocratic,  and  I  believe  the  most  comfortable, 
though  not  the  most  agreeably  sitaated  hotel  at  Mont-Dore  is  that  of 
Chabanry  Aine.  In  its  small,  unpretentions  salon  yon  will  meet  the  best 
society  in  France,  and  for  that  privUege,  with  two  meals  and  a  tiny  bed- 
room, you  will  pay  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  francs  a  day.  The  tariff  of 
the  "  Grand  Hotel  "  is  yet  higher,  and  its  company  many  degrees  lower. 
The  other  hotels  are  less  expensive,  and  their  accommodation  fairly 
good ;  but  the  living  here,  at  the  best,  is  homely,  and  such  relish  as  it 
may  possess  is  mainly  attributable  to  that  best  of  chefs,  the  keen  moun- 
tain air. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  Mont-Dore  resemble  the  politics  which 
prevail  at  Mad&me  Chabaury's  table  d'hOte ;  they  are  anti-revolutionary, 
and  have  sofiiared  but  little  change  within  this  centuiy.  To  see  the 
sedan-ehairs  (Fig.  1)  hurrying  to  and  fro  across  the  "  Place,"  of  a  morning, 
escorted  in  some  instances  by  a  "  running  footman  "  or  woman ;  to  see 
these  chairs  jostling  and  charging  each  other  at  full  tilt  apon  the  stair. 
case  of  the  "  ^tablissement,"  recalls  the  boisterous  encounters  between 
chairs  hoop-and-powder-laden,  of  which  we  read  in  days  when  George  II. 
waa  king.  Very  anlike  our  present  squeamish  refinement,  too,  is  the 
spectacle  of  an  obese  gentleman,  who  has  just  stepped  oxit  of  bed^^'mik  «. 
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flannel  hood  npon  bis  head,  a  pair  of  >nb:)l>  on  l)is  (eet,  and  m  i 
gown  folded  round  bis  etomach,  walking  leisarelv  to  the  pablie  «<8,  i 
gargling  bis  throat  there,  as  composedly  aa  thongh  he  were  in  his  diMsii^- 
room.  (Fig.  2.)  Then,  the  "  Aspiration  "...  bat  listen  to  the  prognaum 
of  a  morning's  work.  I  am  woke  at  5  k.ii.,  if  the  noise  orerbead  from  ict 
earlier  risers  has  not  already  roused  me ;  am  poshed,  in  a  aemi-Bomno- 
lent  state,  into  a  sedan,  and  away  my  bearers  scuttle  with  nu)  to  6« 
Magdalene  cpring,  where  I  imbibe  a  glass  of  hot  water  before  going  to  um 


iiu.  I 


Salic  d' Aspiration.    (Fig.  8.)   I  am  the  happy  possessor  of  nu: 

tickets,   which  I  diiTuiie,  one  to  my  sedan-bearers,  on«  in  tbi 

of  the   Salic,   one  to  the  attendant  for  a  not-anneoessary  it 

paper  currency  represents  a  gross  sum  of  1  fr 

of  flannel  or  linr-n,  trowsers,  the  older  the  b> 

constitute  the  costiune  which  is  (/<>  rijfueur  for  the  SoQa. 

to  and  fro,  a  lliick  coat  njul  a  "  Maud  "  are  all   *'    "  " 

one  in   told  on  arrival  at  Mont-Dore   that  a  c 

indi^ensablo  ;  the  only  article  that  reiilly  is  r< 

clad,  I  rater  a  room,  Ibe  aspect  of  which  i'< 

Khado»Tj'  terror  of  DuxUt'ti  Purgulory  with  Ibf  . 

Surolv  that  tit  of  mekncboly  men,  Kalldi>((  ruuuJ  u>J  tuiuU 
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time,  vnlh  heads  bc-nt  apon  their  chests,  wiping  the  drops  of  agony  Irom 
their  brows,  mast  bo  convicts  ?  (Fig.  4.)  The  atmosphere  is  that  of  a  thick 
London  fog;  impossible,  at  times,  to  distinguish  anything  three  yards  off; 
it  is  these  funies,  into  which  the  inhcroct  properties  of  the  water  pass, 
ieh  are  so  beneficial  to  the  respiratory  organs.  But  imtout,  pas  tio;> 
it  this  is  sound  advice  in  all  things.  Vapour  and  fresh  air  ore  both  good 
things  in  their  way;  administered  without  stint,  however,  in  quick  suc- 

Fio.  S. 


^Bsion  as  they  here  ore,  one  wishes  that  the  tr/c  that  laTisbea  both  upon 
"g  were  moderated. 

In  the  some  building  is  the  "  Salle  de  la  PulTerisation,"  where  sprays 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes  are  applied  in  certain  cases  of  nasal,  bronchial,  and 
oral  obstruction.  It  is  seldom  that  the  patient  is  condemned  to  "aspire,"  and 
ivlso  to  be  "  pulverised."  After  forty-five  minutes  of  either  process,  swathed 
to  the  eyes,  he  is  hurried  into  the  sedan,  made  to  drink  a  second  glass  of 
water,  and  carried  buck  to  bed,  which  the  maid  insists  on  heating  with  a 
wanning-pau  before  ouo  is  permitted  to  etit^r  it.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  one 
is  again  roused ,  again  pushed  into  a  sedan ,  again  hurried  across  the  "Place. " 
This  time  it  is  to  the  ordinarj"  bath.  Here  I  am  probably  visited  by  the 
doctor,  who  fiaels  my  pulse,  speaks  of  the  weather,  and  tells  me  to  continue 
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doing  as  I  did  yesterday.     On  my  retam  to  my  room,  th«  maid 
again  \nth  her  warming-pan.     Bnt  this  time  I  rebel ;    I  Moni  •  Ousi 
edition  of  bod  ;  clothe  myself,  and  stave  off  the  agonies  of  hanger  with  a 


I'm.  ». 


cmst,  awaiting  breakfast  which  will  not  be  ready  for  another  honr  and  * 
half.  When  it  comes,  I  sit  next  a  charming  old  marqois,  who  taitee  uMt 
with  the  air  of  the  Grand  Monarqne,  tells  an  improper  story  with  laAuk 
delicacy,  and  stands  bare-headed,  hat  in  band,  for  ten  minntei 


street,  when  I:  other*  at  our  tabl" 

gitimists.     "  im^e,"  tttfhm^lt^. 

venture  to  ask  her  poliuea.     I  bare  tiuu  «  fiat  oppor 
one  section  of  French  society,  with  ito  hif^-onadwl  i 
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igtisea  as  hopeless — for  tho  present.  My  neighbours  converse  most 
ily  and  -vnthoat  reserve.  Whether  they  would  do  so  with  a  stran- 
ger of  their  own  country — one  whom  they  found  was  not  "  bien  peiaant  " 
I  donbt.  I  observe  that  the  Wliite  Lilies  resolutely  close  their  petak  against 
the  few  Imperial  Bees  who  have  strayed  into  their  parterre.  There  was 
h  private  dinner  among  the  aeme  d-e  la  cretM  one  night,  at  which  the 
King's  health  was  drank  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  ladies,  discarding 
the  simple  toilette  which  is  the  rule  here,  appeared  in  gala  dross,  with 
flowers  in  their  hair,  and  roused  the  men  to  transports  of  fiery  loyalty  with 
their  songs.  Had  there  been  a  band,  I  should  have  expected  it  to  strike 
np  "  0  Kichard,  0  mon  Roi ;  "  but  alas  !  there  is  no  band  in  Mont-Dore ; 
only  a  piano,  which,  like  everything  else,  is  a  relic  of  the  past — a  spinet  in 
disgnise. 

After  breakfast  the  "  Place  "  presents  a  cmions  spectacle.  It  ii 
crowded  with  saddle-horses,  donkeys,  and  one  or  two  ricketty  caleehea. 
This  is  the  day's  market ;  the  great  event  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  for 
every  owner  of  a  four-footed  beast  of  burthen.  There  is  no  fixed  price  for 
^Miything,  to  carry  anybody  anywhere.  The  sound  commercial  principle  of 
^^ppply  and  demand  ro^^olates  each  morning's  transactions.  The  horse  yoa 
^Htid  yesterday  twelve  francs  for  you  may  got  to-day  for  three.  Sunshine 
^B  the  motive-power  that  rules  this  Exchango-mort.  The  horizon  is  clear, 
not  a  cloud  obscures  the  summit  of  tho  Pic  de  Sancy  and  Mont-Dore  is 
fall  to  overflow  ;  there  is  no  limit  to  the  demands  of  the  sturdy  Auvergnese 
to-day,  and  the  man  who  hesitates  is  lost :  in  half  an  hour  not  an  animal 
of  any  description  will  be  left  npon  the  "  Place."  We  return  from  our 
ride — or  should  return,  if  we  do  our  duty — soon  after  four  o'clock,  to 
drink  with  Magdalene,  gargle  with  Cffisar,  and  take  a  foot-bath  with  St. 
ihn.  And  not  alone,  alas  !  with  the  tutolai-y  Saint  of  the  Spring,  bat 
two  companions  in  the  flesh,  who  plunge  their  feet  into  the  same  trough 
me  !  (Fig.  5.)  Happily  it  is  running  water  :  let  the  fastidious  be  com- 
by  this  reflection.  (Nevertheless,  whenever  I  can,  I  secure  a 
tion,  like  the  wolf  in  the  fable,  at  the  top  of  the  stream.)  The  "  traite- 
tt "  is  now  over  for  the  day.  We  dine  at  half-past  five,  and  drink  our 
on  the  Promenade.  The  music  consists  of  a  blind  beggar  playing 
his  muttUt,  the  old  Auvergnese  instrament  which  snggested  so 
ly  paatoral  melodies  to  the  early  French  composers.  Remember  this, 
oarse  not,  when  you  hear  the  most  hideous  combination  of  sounds 
t  perverse  human  ingenuity  ever  devised.  Hnply,  yon  may  find  another 
with  th»  music  of  the  past,  if  the  peasants,  on  the  evening  of  a  fete- 
dance  a  hounii  on  the  Promenade,  as  they  sometimes  do.  In  the 
g-room,  at  eight  o'clock,  a  little  comedy  or  operetta  is  played, 
i  geeuic  illusion,  by  two  or  three  actors,  whose  performance  is  good 
gb  to  pass  away  an  hour,  if  tlie  evoaing  be  not  warm  enongh  to  prefer 
g  out  of  doors.  By  ten  o'clock  everyone  is  in  bed.  And  this,  with 
vtiriatiou,  is  tho  routine  of  life  at  Mont-Dore. 
Stem  and  unlovely  as  the  first  aspect  of  this  little  valley  is,  climb  into 
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the  woods,  toil  up  the  glades  of  hoary  pine,  to  the  falling  vatexs  of  I 
Plat-u-Barbe,  to  the  Scierie,  to  the  Capncin,  or  the  Gorge  de  I'Enfer,  fi 
will  find  that  the  walks  have  infinite,  though  perhaps  not  much  tuuJ, 
beauty.  The  blac-green  shade  of  undecidoons  pinos  and  firs,  Crom  whoce 
lower  branches  depend  venerable  grey  beards  of  moss,  give  place,  here  ud 
there,  to  open  lan-ns,  and  heathery  spaces,  where  the  wild  pink  flnshM  oL 
a  deeper  red,  as  we  ascend,  and  the  gentian  opens  its  intense  bias  bth  k 
as.  Thin  streams  of  water,  tombling  over  rocks,  an  outlook  from  Ik* 
snmmits  necessarily  bounded  by  the  wall  of  the  Pic  de  Sanej,  and  IM 

Fie.  S. 


folding  mountuiiis  on  every  side  save  one ;  these  are  the 
which  Nature  modulates,  with  the  genius  of  ttn  Improvisutora,  deTiatn^  ^ 
the  subtlety  of  semitones,  and  by  a  new  combination  of  the  old  mftteriali, 
to  produce  fresh  passages  of  harmony. 

The  Pic  de  Sancy  mast  be  ascended  on  foot  or  on  borsobMk,  and  IW 
laziest  man  will  be  repaid  his  trouble  if  he  solocts  a  day  when  th«  jagipd 
teeth  of  the  Pic  cut  the  blue  sky  sharply,  auil  no  llniKy  hoaiery  eliafi  to 
the  neighbouring  heights.  Half  the  viditora  ut  Muut-Dore  %n  prob&Ujr  tlai 
bound  for  the  Pic,  in  which  eoso  imlcai  joo  ooo- 

ieiuplutti  riding  ou  to  the  Lac  de  x-  boors'  tcmr). 

or  propose  returning  either  by  the  Cratiyes,  or  by  ;  i 
where,  in  some  places,  no  path  is  indicatod.     The  Pic  ^  u.in^^  ic<i(  obu^c 
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leycl,  asd  is  the  highest  point  in  France  imtil  we  reach  the 
Pyrenees.  Two  hours'  ride  briogs  you  to  a  narrow  table-land,  where  your 
horse  mast  be  left ;  the  remaining  twenty  minutes  of  steep  nscent  beiug 
performed  on  foot.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  glorious,  and  even  to 
the  most  ignorant  of  geology  very  interesting.  You  find  yourself  sur- 
rounded by  extinct  volcanoes,  crater-lakes,  fantastic  peaks  of  basalt] 
npon  every  side.  There,  to  the  north,  is  that  long  range  of  Domes, 
locally  called  "  Puys,"  extending  to  the  north  and  south  of  Clermont.  A 
friend  of  mine  has  an  ingenious  theory  relative  to  these  "  Puys,"  founded  i 

Kpon  the  facts  as  stated  In  Mr.  Scrope's  valuable  work,  which  is  worth  | 
mentioning  here,  aa  I  found  it  harmonize  perfectly  with  my  own  un- 
eientific  observations.  Ho  supposes  these  "  Puys  "  to  be  bubbles  of 
team  and  mud,  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  bed  of  an  eztrcmel}'  deep 
and  tranquil  sea,  the  presence  of  which  prevented  them  from  expanding 
&nd  bursting.  See  how  the  forms  of  those  hills  to  the  north  are  flattened : 
they  are  all  portions  of  the  great  balsatic  plateau,  formed  by  the  lava 
hrbich  flowed  from  various  craters  over  the  flat  bed  of  the  ocean.  These 
katers  would,  bo  bubbles  of  a  subsequent  date,  which  burst  when  the 
KocesB  of  upheaval  had  diminished  the  depth  of  the  sea,  and  the  conse- 
Inent  pressure,  and  were  finally  raised  above  the  water,  vomiting  forth 
bhes  and  loose  stones.  Observe,  with  a  strong  glass,  the  Puy  de 
nrtaret,  to  the  eastward,  the  block  lava  mound  of  Murob  below  it,  and 
Ke  valley  all  tumbled  about  with  scoritc :  how  aptly  it  illustrates  those 
pews. 

B    The   excursion  to  the    Chateau   de    Murols  itstlf,   and  on    to    Saint  ■ 
Bectaire,  is  full  of  varied  interest,  and  the  country  traversed  is  eloquent 
B  proclaiming  the  marvels  of  its  creation.     About  two  miles  from  Mont- 
Boro  the  road  branches  off  from  the  one  to  Clermont  and  becomes  wild 
Isid  friendless,  not  unlike  certain  moorland  districts  in  Cumberland,  but 
with  sharper  articulation  of  outlines.     You  come  presently  to  the  back  of 
^at  extinct  crater,  and  the  ragged  wall  of  rock  along  whose  summit  we 
licked  our  way  "  delicately,"  like  Agag,  when  returning  from  the  Pie  de 
■k&ey.     The  form  of  the  mountains  is  very  fine  seen  from  here,  and  the  i 
ni6  shadows  of  early  morning  that  define  every  fissure  in  the  basalt, 
very  seam  tliat  marks  the  course  of  the  boming  lava  down  the  crater's 
■de,  add  greatly  to  their  beauty.     By  and  by  you  see,  to  the  right,  tha 
■Doiliog  little  lake  of  Cumbon,  studded  with  islands,  which  some  believe  to  ' 
mp  nu  extinct  crater,  though  it  seems  more  probable  that  from  the  red 
B>8  uf  the  uwful  "  Tartaret,"  dominating  it,  the  lava  pouring  from  the 
■ro  months  (still  distinctly  seen)  arrested  the  waters  of  the  little  stream, 
■H  C^^a■^.e,  and  bound  Ihtfui  up  into  thia  basin.     The  first  aspect  of  tho  ■ 
■tatle  of  Murols  is  grand  and  btartling,  but  it  loses,  us  one  descends  into 
Be  valley,  out  of  which  the  black  conical  steep  which  the  castle  crowns 
p.=  V.mptly.     The  hill  looks  almost  artificial,  so  unbroken  is  it  by 

B.  of  outline  or  surface,  except  such  as  is  proctired  by  terracod ' 

MMW.     It  is  AB  though  u  Pyramid  had  been  transplanted  to  the  banks  of 
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tho  Rhine,  and  there  "  utilized."  I  cannot  think,  wiih  M^cim'le,  UmI 
•<  sous  le  rapport  pnrement  pittoresque  "  the  Ch&toso  do  HbtoIs  b  ptA 
eminent.  Except  £rom  one  point  of  Tiew,  on  the  Road  to  Saint  Nectaiff, 
it  is  a  subject  no  artist  would  select.  Bat  as  you  climb  ap,  over  loot* 
ashes  and  scorite,  to  the  colossal  fortress,  whose  complicated  buildings  o^ 
yarious  dates  coTer  several  acres ;  as  yon  stand  on  the  battlflBunt,  vA 
the  eye  seizes  the  various  details  of  the  wondrous  panorama  beloirt  Ifcm 
is  no  feeling  of  disappointment,  for  the  spot  has  an  interest  and  beanty 
of  its  own  which  the  brush  of  no  mortal  painter  could  transfer  to  easTai. 
Over  against  yon  rises  the  red  scoriaccons  "  Tartoret,"  clad  to  the  roy 
mouth  in  pines,  out  of  whose  lava  the  swarthy  village  of  Morols  at  ita  imi 

I  was  hewn  and  built.     Lava  is  on  every  side  :  the  wall  on  which  you  i 

I  is  built  of  it,  tho  valley  is  broken  up  with  fantastic  heaps  of  ashM, 
the  remains  of  a  giant's  fire  that  died  out  last  night;  '  '  ' -cla 

basalt  lie  all  around ;  the  impress  of  the  great  convulsion  aeftfi 

this  country  unknown  ages  since  remains  as  fresh  as  though  it  had  jorf 
taken  place. 

The  lirst  mention  of  the  eastle  of  Morols  occnrs  in  132d  ;  bat  i 
quaries  agree  that  no  portion  of  the  existing  buildings  date  earlier  I 
the  fifteenth  century.  Before  the  days  of  cannon  its  position  mast  I 
been  impregnable.  The  volcanic  soil  is  said  to  be  fiftTotirabl«  to 
botanist.  We  met  a  priest,  herbal  in  hand,  who  waa  tbaa 
nocently  enjoying  his  hoUday  far  from  the  groat  city  whi«b  wif 
theatre  of  his  spiritual  labours.  The  simple  man's  delight  in  llvt  Dms 
of  Auvergnc  was  a  homily  npon  the  worth  of  those  pan&  pliMMH 
which  we  draw  direct  from  Nature.  I  lamented  that  I  could  titj 
appreciate  tho  powerful  aroma  of  the  wild  thyme  ;  and  felt,  i 
often  done,  that,  for  the  enjoyment  of  life,  it  is  turiouslv  u:ilnio 
little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing." 

Two  miles  beyond  Murols  is  St.  Noctmro  <i  r:n  [■•' 
will  stop,  unless  yon  insist  on  his  climbing  the  a^l  lii. 
Nectaire  d\n  Haul.      Here  are  the  only  objects  of  b: 
only  good  hotel.     The  church  is   a  perfect  example  of  1..^  <.u. 

I  Romanesque   architecture  of  the  eleventh  century-;  possvuing  a  (ainily 
resemblance   to  Notre  Dame  du  Port,  ut  <  tlic  ehoreboi  of 

IsBoire  and  Brionde.     The  apse  is  formt'  mistered 

(Brionde  has  fire),  And  is  umatuonted  with  exterior  moMies. 
an  octagonal  tower,  perhaps  of  a  later  date  ;  in  other  respeete  lltvl 
church  seems  to  have  remained  untouched  nmtf  it  ws/  bniit.    The  i 

I   capitals  in  tho  choir,  though  rude,  are  woii!  >.     M£rim««  iamiii 

some  time  in  trying  to  discover  the  meaning  ^. ..  ...^  of  theae  gronps,  aaJ 

eonfesseB  himself  puzzled.     The  posiUon  of  tiiia  ratcrcstiiig  ehnrek,  tt 
tlMedgeofa'  on  to  whi  '  ii{^  ao«tBa  trjing  U> 

Bcramble,  pan  .^    iTected  a  .  elinpins  to  tb»j 

[  iiill-sido,  is  roaUy  pk\nicsw^\tt,  «xi&  i^  <  like  ma 
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exeepUng  its  mineral  springs — its  more  productive  sonrco  of  profit,  is  tbo 
grotto,«wbere  everytbing,  from  a  dead  horse  downwards,  can  be 
,i<  '-<j  an  objet  d'ari  by  being  endued  with  a  thick  cmst  of  carbonate 

of  lime.  The  objects  oncroBted  are  sapposed  to  resemble  ivory ;  to  me 
they  look  as  if  an  ingenious  scbool-boy  had  cut  them  out  of  soft-soap 
and  composite  candles.  But  Paris  delights  to  enclose  the  New  Year 
sagar-ploms  in  caskets  made  of  the  St.  Nectaire  incrustations,  and  pays 
l&rgely  for  them.  The  baths  enjoy  a  great  local  celebrity  :  their  chief 
components  are  chalk,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  chlorate  of  sodium  :  they 
are  recommended  in  cases  of  gout,  gravel,  and  other  internal  disorders. 
The  waters  J'fii  Haul  difler  from  those  d'en  Bus,  I  entered  one  of  the 
bath-rooms  at  the  latter  establishment,  and  I  can  only  hope  that,  like 
certain  estimable  people,  their  valuable  properties  are  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  their  repulsive  exteriors.  A  "  whited  sepulchre  "  would  certainly  be 
preferable  to  the  dirty  stone  sarcophagns  I  saw. 

The  drives  about  Mont-Dore  are  not  numerous ;  the  prettiest  is  that 
Morat-Ie-Qaaire  to  Sainte  Sauve,  and  back  by  La  Bourboolle,  Sainte 
Bve  is  a  prettily-situated  village,  on  a  vine-clad  hill.  Below  it,  the 
Iver  Dordogne  has  been  driven,  fork-wise,  asunder  by  the  formation  of 
what  may  really  be  called  an  "  emerald  isle " — all  green  sward  and 
embowering  trees  ;  and  the  favoured  haunt  of  those  jewel-winged  insects 
wherewith  ladies  deck  themselves.  The  pale  bine  ones — the  most 
esteemed — are  found  in  abundance  here  up  to  the  middle  of  July,  after 
which  they  all  vanish.  When  I  visited  the  island,  the  last  scion  of  this 
bine-blooded  race  alone  was  left,  dragging  out  an  enfeebled  existence  at 
tba  bottom  of  a  tumbler,  with  a  make-believe  of  summer  joys,  in  the 
shape  of  a  little  wet  grass,  provided  for  it  by  the  old  woman  who  offered 
it  for  purchase.  Seen  on  a  golden  day,  this  strange  little  islet,  set  in  the 
midst  of  gleaming  waters,  and  tenanted  only  by  emerald  and  azure  moths, 
h*8  something  fairy-like  about  it — as  though  it  might,  not  inaptly,  be  the 
fcene  of  mythic  tales,  dear  to  our  childhood,  and  which  we  have  grown, 
alas  I  to  call  "  impossible  !  " 

Returning  to  the  high-road  of  prose — but  a  prose  of  beautiful  periods 
•—the  drive  to  La  Bourboalle  follows  the  windings  of  the  Dordogne, 
between  rocks  and  woods,  and  small  fields  of  "  sarrazin  "  snatched  &om 
o  slopes  here  and  there,  where  a  few  roods  of  level  soil  admit  of 
tivation.  The  road  is  crowded  with  the  donkeys  and  pedestrians  of 
La  BonrboiUlo — a  youthful  rival  to  Mont-Dore.  As  yon  approach,  it 
iks  like  an  amateur  sketch  of  a  town,  done  with  a  blunt  pencil,  in 
hioh  none  of  the  lines  are  straight,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  aJl 
"  ooroposition."  An  embryo  Casino,  the  hint  of  a  promenade,  half-a- 
lo»!n  bald  hotels,  a  few  planks  across  a  stony  river  (drawing-master's 
,jle).  nothing  finished,  nothing  connected — these  are  the  materials  oat 
a  groat  Bath  is  rising  rapidly  into  notice.  Its  success  seems 
ily  assured,  being  the  growth  of  little  more  than  five  years 
urra^  for  3  809  completely  ignores  it)  ;  oni  site&A^  WSa  lotm^ti^ft  «sA 
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haiofal  to  Mont-Dore.  For  there  is  a  certain  resembltncd  belwetu  tli»" 
waters,  though  with  important  differences ;  that  of  La  Bourbonlla.  (o! 
instance,  containing  a  far  larger  amonnt  of  arsenic.  The  French  healU 
esteem  it  highly  in  cataneons  disorders,  in  certain  throat  eompkiali, 
and  in  many  cases  of  neuralgia.  But  the  preternatural  dullness  of  ti« 
place  hitherto  has  kept  away  many  Parisians  who  were  ordered  hen; 
some  of  them  preferring  even  to  reside  at  Mont-Dore,  and  peribnu  t 
doable  daily  journey  of  five  miles  in  an  omnibus,  for  the  baths  tml 
waters,  rather  than  sleep  at  La  Bourbonlle !  The  air  is  much  1ms 
bracing  ;  and  the  season  consequently  begins  a  fortnight  earlier,  and 
ends  a  month  later,  than  at  Mont-Dore,  over  which  the  Pic  de  Saner 
sends  its  icy  shadow.  The  hotels  are  even  dearer,  and  with  less  eicn 
for  La  Bourbonlle  is  more  accessible,  but  the  buildings,  which  ore 
on  all  sides,  will  exercise  a  wholosomo  influence  on  prices  ;  and  as  ] 
expands  and  strengthens  year  by  year.  La  Bonrboulle  will  no  don 
resorted  to  by  other  nations  than  the  French. 

I  fear  I  have  already  exceeded  the  limits  accorded  to  a  notie 
the  foregoing ;  it  is  time  I  stopped.  If  these  few  words  of  mine  i 
lead  the  wanderer  in  search  of  health  or  of  natural  beauty  in  littlc-trodiia 
ways  to  the  mountain  baths  of  Auvergne,  his  thanks,  which  I  aoeefl 
beforehand,  will  bo  my  reward. 

H.  L 
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or  a  few  travellers  descending  into  Italy  over  the  Stelvio  or  the 
Bronner  take  oat  their  parses  to  calculate  how  far  they  will  have  sacceeded 
in  getting  rid  of  their  Austrian  paper-money  before  crossing  the  frontier. 
If  they  find  a  ten-kreuzer  note  clean  enough  to  be  decipherable  they  may 
he  stmek  by  the  elaborate  character  of  the  engraving  on  its  small  surface —  ' 
Hercules,  and  the  nameless  young  lady  with  a  crown  of  flowers  in  one 
I^^MiJ  and  a  biudle  of  spears  in  the  other,  who  stand  as  supporters  to  the 
^^Bgend  ;  the  trophy  of  bayonets  and  flags  below,  and  the  infant- bestridden 
^Htbbcrwocks  who  prance  at  the  top  of  the  design.  Any  diversion  is 
^Breleome  on  a  long  journey,  so  they  may  try  to  interest  themselves  next ' 
ia  seeing  how  the  words  "twopence  halfpenny"  look  in  ten  different 
Ungnages.  The  reflections  of  the  common-place  tourist  will  doubtless 
sum  themselves  up  into  the   not  unreasonable  wish  that  Austria  would  I 

PIrv«  gold-and  silver  coins  like  other  Christian  nations.     But  it  is  only  | 
liur  that  he  should  know  what  a  fund  of  instruction  this  minute  bank  note  | 
m«y  afford.     A  careful  examination  of  the  several  equivalents  for  ten, 
zehn,  tiz,  deset,  dziesiue,  dieci,  &o.,  may  open  to  him.  some  of  the  pro- 
fonndest  mysteries  of  comparative  philology  ;  or,  as  a  political  fact,  this  j 
wonderful  agglomeration  of  nationalities  in  one  empire  may   be  new  to  \ 
him,  and,  besides  suggesting  all  kinds  of  geographical  and  historical  puzzles, 
may  develop  in  him  a  new  sympathy  for  the  Imperial  Royal  and  Apostolic 
personage  who  has  to  guide  the  destinies  and  to  temper  and  attune  the 
jarring  interests  of  so  many  peoples,  nations,  and  langnagcs.   At  any  rate, 
as  he  nears  Bormio  or  Verona,  he  is  ready  to  congratulate  King  Victor 
Emmannel  on  rnling  over  on  Italy  at  last  one  and  indivisible,  through  a 
language  one  and  undivided.     For  this  is  the  common  idea  among  tourists  ' 
OS  of  Italy  80  of  her  language.     Men  traverse  the  length  and  breadth  of  I 
e  pcuiusula  from  Venice  to  Palermo  and  know  little  of  the  differences  of] 
le  and  traditions,  of  feelings  and  habits  and  interests,  which  divide  the 
-popolatton  ;  little  of  the  old  and  ever  active  enmities  and  rivalries  which 
pamte  town  from  town ;  little  of  local  grievances  and  regrets  and  dis- 
tents,  fostered  by  secret  societies,  and  fostering  in  their  tarn  the  corse 
brigandage  and  a  general  lawlessness.     Yet  these  arc  the  real  things 
ieh  made  Italian  unity  so  dilHcalt  to  accomplish,  which  still  tiiroaten  ' 
stability.     But  the  man  who  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps  would  sigh 
er  the  oppressed  nationalities  of  Czechs  and  Magyars,  wonders  what 
ciliana  can  find  to  grumble  at  in  the  government   of  strangers  from 
iedmont.    And  so  with  regard  to  the  language.     \  \.o\m%V  \%  c(]!t^&x&fi&. 
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to  know  ihat  Italian  is  the  language  of  Italy.  Tho  gnide-books  tells  kia 
that  this  language  is  spoken  most  correctly  at  Siena,  and  they  supply  uul 
translate  a  proyerb  from  which  he  may  forthor  learn  that  the  pleujuit(«t 
accent  is  that  of  Rome.  Bat  he  'woold  be  politely  ineredoloos  if  he  wen 
told  that  the  popular  speech  of  MHan  is  all  but  nnintelligible  at  Gtiioi 
or  Venice,  and  that  the  language  of  a  Piedmontese  seems  to  the  reckless, 
impudent  Neapolitans  as  great  a  wonder  as  his  serious,  thrifty,  indostiioiu 
temper. 

There  are  probably  at  least  fifty  well-defined  Tarieties  of  dtalMt  ifl 
spoken  in  Italy  and  the  islands.  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte,  the  {{bhbhui 
and  indefatigable  patron  of  philological  study,  divides  them  into  tKo  gnal 
sections,  which  may  be  indicated  geographically  as  spoken  north  ood  aooth 
of  a  lino  drawn  from  Spezia  to  Rimini.  Below  the  line  the  dlaleeis  at 
marked  by  the  prominence  of  the  vowel  sounds,  above  it  by  the  alfaq|ik 
of  the  tonic  accent.  Eight  families  are  roughly  indicated  as  baloo^iig  tl 
each  division,  but  each  family  can  show  an  almost  incredible  number  :4 
sub-species  and  varieties.  Thus  in  Sardinia  there  are  three  chief  dialeelf, 
but  that  of  central  Sardinia  has  itself  sixteen  sub-dialect»,  whose  differeBCa 
are  quite  appreciable  in  print,  and  probably  are  reocgniBed  with  liSI 
greater  ease  by  the  car.  Signer  Zuccagni-Orlandini,  who  set  i»iw»f  jf  li 
collect  specimens  of  the  leading  dialects,  did  not  consider  his  ImI 
complete  until  ho  could  print  forty-four  distinct  veraions  of  -a  faiailMt 
dialogue.  These  dialects  o£fer  a  wide  and  almost  nnworked  fl«U  kt 
study,  and  any  patient  investigator  of  their  eccentricities  would  be  ««• 
tainly  rewarded  by  the  solution  of  some  most  difSciUt  and  inUndinf 
problems  in  the  science  of  language.  The  origin  and  history  of  (hi 
Romance  tongues,  specially  of  the  written  and  classical  Italian ;  thar 
relation  to  the  popular  Latin ;  the  differences  of  race,  of  histoty,  dreom- 
stances  and  temperament  which  have  contributed  to  develop  or  cmphttst 
their  peculiarities ;  the  different  vitahty  of  the  dialects  of  difSmd 
provinces,  and  their  influence  on  the  poUtics  and  divisiona  of  TtalT ; 
what  vigorous  and  racy  expressions  they  have  preserve' i 

in  the  Volgare  Illtutre,  and  what  part  they  have  still  to  \j...    ._   ._.. 

settlement  of  tho  common  language — these  and  many  more  are  qoMlktf 
which  could  receive  elucidation  or  illustration  from  a  earafbl  aad  mldfi- 
gent  study  of  the  Italian  dialects. 

But  without  tempting  the  public  to  poach  on  Uui  prMofres  of  ftt 
scholar,  I  hope  to  point  out  some  bye-paths  whore  it  may  vamitf 
innocently  among  flowers,  and  gather  some  grncefixl  speeiiiMas  to  aU  M 
its  store  of  legends  and  lyrics. 

About  a  dozen  of  the  Itahau  dialects  have  been  raised  bv  thi)  ffutuos  u^ 
poblio  spirit  of  provincial  poets  from  tho  low  estate  < :  M 

of  literary  languages.  '  '  :i  more  are  fixed  and  ir-uuvjiiea  somoealll 

to  possess  their  own  di>  Poetry  of  all  Idiulii,  rnnniiwi.  flOM^I 

tntire,  tranalstion  (from  Homer  in  Neapolitan  to  Bcrangarin  PiedaundtM^ 
have  been  the  various  fields  of  their  triumphs.    Some  efthagroatartMBMi 
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in  later  Italian  literatore,  notably  Goldoai,  Alfieri,  and  Parini,  have 
illostrated  by  compositions  of  their  owa  the  flexibility  and  racy  force  of 
the  language  of  their  province,  and  probably  of  their  own  childhood. 
There  ia  nothing  surprising  in  this  when  we  know  how  Italians  of  the 
highest  cnltivation  habitoally  nse  in  their  homes  and  in  familiar  coarersa- 
tion  their  native  dialect,  and  Tasoan  critics  are  pleased  to  excuse  the 
supposed  stiffness  of  non-Tuscan  writers,  by  showing  that  these  latter  are 
constrained  to  translate  into  the  YolQure  Illimtre  the  thoughts  they 
conceive  in  their  own  mother  tongue. 

But  the  largest  class  of  dialectic  poetry,  if  not  more  spontaneous,  is 
more  strictly  popular.  It  must  be  sought  in  the  months  of  the  people, 
or  in  books  "  on  grey  paper  with  blunt  type,"  which  have  never  reached 
the  dignity  of  an  octavo  page.  From  a  few  such  volumes,  collected  in  a 
recent  tour  through  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  I  extract  some  specimens  to 
show  the  character  of  the  poetry  of  some  of  the  dialects  of  North  Italy. 
To  begin  with  Venice.  Of  the  popular  poetry  of  Tuscany  far  the  largest 
part  consists  of  risp^lti — "  short  poems  varying  from  six  to  twelve  lines, 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  octave  stanza."  Mr.  Symonds  has 
given  ample  specimens  of  these,  translated  with  a  grace  to  which  I  may 
not  aspire,  in  his  recent  Skft:hei  in  Italy  and  Greece.  But  neither  this 
form,  nor  the  Roman  three-lined  ilonwllo,  seem  to  have  accUmatised 
themselves  in  Venice.  In  Bernoni's  collection  of  Venetian  popular  songs 
there  are  very  few  rUiJtlii,  and  not  a  single  stonii'Uo.  In  their  stead  we 
find  ballads  (of  which  hereafter),  uinni'-nanne,  cradle  songs  and  lullabies, 
and  an  immense  number  of  itrambulli^UtUe  poems  of  four  lines  of  eleven 
sjUablos.  They  should  have  two  rhymes,  but  these  are  often  mere 
MMontnts,  sometimes  neglected  altogether.  I  have  attempted  no  greater 
regnlarity  in  translation.  Yet  sometimes  the  sintmbotto  is  clearly 
madd  for  the  rhyme ;  cuore,  anwie,  Jiore  are  so  tempting.  Love  and 
youth,  this  is  all  they  sing.  There  is  often  much  pathos,  much  sweetness 
in  the  way  they  handle  these  well-worn  themes.  But  their  frankness  is 
undoubtedly  their  greatest  charm,  not  only  because  it  is  so  attractive 
itself,  but  because  the  verses  thus  unconsciously  emphasize  the  liveliest 
uid  most  delightful  feature  of  love  as  it  is  known  in  Italy.  It  may  be  as 
warm  as  you  will,  but  always  genuine  and  open,  too  real  to  be  buried 
under  thoughts  of  work  and  daily  needs,  or  to  be  cholTed  out  by  a  cjmie 
neer.  It  can  bo  serious  without  whining ;  never  attitudinises,  never 
makes  a  parade  of  its  sorrows  or  successes.  At  times  it  may  seem 
wanting  in  imagination,  but  here  it  is  true  to  the  Italian  character,  and 
this  in  its  turn  reflects  the  Italian  climate.  So  their  songs,  as  M.  Bonllier 
(Chants  Popuiaires  de  la  Sardaigne)  has  well  observed,  say  quite  frankly 
"  poorquoi  ne  pas  s'abondonncr  au  ploisir  de  vivre,  et,  qnand  la  r^alite 
est  a  douce,  se  consumer  en  reveries  ?  Ce  qu'on  poui'de  a  iptoi  bon 
rimaijinrr?  "  and  frankly  enough  these  strnmb'Uu  prattle  on — of  youth, 
which  is  always  delicious  ;  of  love,  which  is  always  young. 
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Here  a  lover  is  sighing : — 

^^  As  I  pass  beneath  thy  winJoiv,  let  thy  face  shine  fotth  abore, 

^^^  Thon  flower  of  my  paradise,  then  mirror  of  my  lore. 

Bat  the  prayer  is  at  least  saperflaous,  for  already  behind  her  blindi 
the  lady  is  singiiig, — 

If  he  who  goes  by  were  my  true  love, 
To  the  window  I'm  sure  I  sUiinld  spring  ; 
^^  If  tlie  lad  who  goes  by  were  my  own  love, 

^^^  I  shoald  know  by  his  footstep's  ring. 

Alas !  she  mnst  wait,  or  sing  again, — 

^^^  The  Vesper-bell,  and  Beppo  comes  uot  yet — 
^^V  Has  death  his  life,  or  woman  stolen  his  lore  7 

^^^  Or  he  is  ilcad  and  \rith  the  saints  above, 

^^^'  Or  some  false  fair  too  well  her  snare  has  set. 

At  last  he  comes,  and  greets  her  with  some  pretty  complimeol — 

JanuiuT  and  February  lament 
Their  nights  no  more  are  star-bespreuL 
They'll  tind,  when  love  has  made  them  wife, 
Their  truant  stars  in  Lisa's  eyes — 

and  pleads  his  love  with  sach  sweot  iusistanee,  that  tbd  very  faUaeaiaf 
their  happiness  makes  her  fear  that  it  cannot  be  stable,  and  she  pnji  • 

naively : — 

Kindly  Fortane,  stay  tby  wheel : 
Must  thou  every  blcs«ing  steal  ? 
Must  sach  love  be  possion-toet  7 
Most  such  happiness  be  lust  ? 

It  Eocms  heartless  to  rob  those  little  flowers   of  their  edaai  ui 
fragrance,  and  almost  of  their  life,  by  transplanting  them  to  oar  chitly'tfaDO- 
sphere.   But  even  so  they  may  do  their  work,  and  win  tli«ir  pnise,  bj  n- 
calling  to  some  readers  evenings  spent  in  happy  exile,  in  that  "  PanCii  d 
Exiles,"  Italy.   More  than  one  Itulian  lad  who  has  roamed  with  t!i<  <*n'jT. 
rather  as  a  friend  than  a  servant,  over  the  Alban  Ililb,  or  ac: 
rocks  and  sea-caves  of  Capri,  has  implorod  his  comp«iuoo  to 
follow  him  to  his  northern  home.     "  The  English  wero  iiimp< 
there  was  mach  gold  in  England."     I  tried  to  draw  the  rev«rM  of  6a 
medal    thus    sharply    struck    on    the    boy's    brain :     the    plaaj^liaBS 
slouching   home,  drenched   and  tirod,  and   bnddlini^  hincalf  iato  M 

snpperless  and  prayerless  at  seven  ore' igUia^ 

fuel,  and  to  bury  m  sleep   caro  and  hiir  'PP<**- 

The  lonely  seamstress  working  her  fingerii  to  thn  botie  tn  a  gloomy  Ijunim 
garret,  and  earning  little  more  than  what  may  keep  her  busband't  gni^< 
cruel  fingers  from  the  clothes  which  he  mi|;ht  pawn  (or  drink.  Ha  ' 
incredulously  \1ivb  cYui^  o^  ewAix  li^  '  — 

gone,  will  bo  \aiv\i- \!rvxmsift>Aii<i»i' 
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and  stmggling  to  keep  nndur  the  ripe  grapes  which  laaghing  girls  poor 
knee-high  into  his  vat.  Braced  rather  than  wearied  with  his  work,  when 
ening  comes  he  plnngea  his  strong,  straight  limbs,  and  tosses  his  cheet- 
t  cnrls  In  the  blae  waves  of  the  little  bay,  and  then  hastens  to  meet  his 
bright  wife  and  the  little  ones  at  the  door  of  the  chnrch,  where  the  vil- 
lagers are  joining  together  before  the   kindly  Presence  in  some  simple 

^    prayer. 

^^^  Ne  gravis  somnus  immt, 

^^K  Nee  hostui  noa  sarripiat, 

^^V  Nee  caro  illi  consentient, 

^^B  Nos  Tibi  rccis  statuut. 

^^^  The  women  draw  their  gay  kerchiefs  over  their  heads  and  away  to 
bed  as  good  housewives  wont;  he  turns  to  eat  his  lascious  mess  of 
maecaroni  and  love-apples  under  some  vino-luden  pergola,  listening  the 
while  to  a  caniasiorui  reciting  in  low  impassioned  tones  the  weird  beauty 
of  Armida,  or  the  love  "  passing  the  love  of  women,"  which  blessed  the 
lives  of  Medoro  and  Cloridano,  the  Nisns  and  Eoryalns  of  chivalric  legend. 
At  last  he  tarns  home,  earolUng  away  a  whole  string  of  stomelli,  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  passer-by  to  match  his  skill  in  song.  A  cloudless  sky, 
balmj  air,  fireflies  flashing  across  the  path,  nightingales  trilling  in  the  j 
gloom,  nature  glorious  aa  on  the  first  day,  and  man  too  still  bearing 
abont  something  of  the  glory,  becanse  something  of  the  faith,  of  his  first'' 
home — 

O  fortunsti  niminm,  sua  si  bona  norint ! 


^ 


Should  ho  change  his  simple  Joys  for  this  England  of  onrs,  a  land 
without  Him  or  song  ?  "  Ma  Eccellenza,  scnza  sole,  e  senza  canto,  che 
bntto  paese  I " 

Borne  of  the  verses  are  set  in  a  graver  key,  and  the  tone  they  recall  is 
Ihe  song-sped,  silver  twilight  of  Naples  and  Venice,  bat  rather  the] 
evening  that  falls  silently  on  the  ramparts  of  Bergamo,  or  the  low  1 
of  GarJa,  round  Sirmio, — 

E  che  lo  nuovo  peregrin  <ruinor« 
Ponge,  sc  ckIc  sqnilla  Ji  lontaco 
Che  pttin  '1  giomo  piangcr  che  si  muore. 

Shall    wo    hear    Love    and   Reason,    or    perhaps    Jealousy,    pkad 
together? 

Heaven  hoars  my  row,  I  must  indeed  Jcparf, 
My  lore  is  dead,  my  will  defies  thy  art. 

And  then  anil  then  I  wish  my  words  untnid — 
Till  death  lliine  only  is  my  soni  and  heart. 

And  though  Reason  prevail,  Love  can  still  call  on  Bong  to  pray  : — 

Heaven,  who  hast  itolon  him  from  my  cj  08  away. 
Tear  from  my  heart  even  his  memory. 
Or  gfive  roy  lo>ed  one  to  my  arms  again. 
Or  rid  me  of  mv  longing's  fruiUess  Ymvtv. 
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Or  to  doabt : —  h 

Tell  me  true  whose  pain  ia  lotett,  ^M 

Thine,  or  bis  whom  thon  deplorcst  ?  ^^^H 

I  who  stay  keep  houiie  witti  sorrow,  ^^^H 

He'll  s  new  love  find  to-morrow.  ^^^^M 

And  at  last  to  snocr  : —  ^^^| 

Think  yon  I'd  call  yon  to  my  side  ngain,  ^^^^| 

Or  heed  your  throats  of  going  ?    Yon're  too  raiiu  ^^^^| 

I You'll  find  elsewhere  another  chnbby  face,  ^^^^M 

^1                         ^'^'^  ^'1  ^^  ^oi'l'i  toi'  mc  bave  lost  its  grace.  ^^^^| 

These  last  lines  are  set  in  a  key  rery  much  affected  by  Italian  popdH 
poetry.  In  Tuscany,  Signer  Tigri  finds  a  very  large  nnmber  of  rwjtB^ 
to  be  arranged  under  such  titles  as  Reproaches,  Anger  and  Jealotwj, 
Indifference  and  Abandonment.  Bleseig,  the  editor  of  some  RouiB 
stomelU,  heads  a  similar  class  of  rhymes  with  the  stronger  worda,  "  AImm 
and  Imprecation"  (Schmdlvng  uml  Verwiimchttng),  and  he  noticen  bra 
thoroughly  southern  is  the  feeling  they  embody,  the  possible  osoillatiai  d 
love  between  passionate  adoration  and  savage  scorn.  A  German  is  efW 
obliged  to  borrow  the  French  word  de'jiU  to  describe  what  this  scorn  is. 

Here  is  another  specimen  : — 

Not  always  wilt  thon  be  fmnrtecn  : 
Not  alwayj  keep  fhy  bloom  and  sheen  : 
Not  alwny!*  flannt  tliy  golden  tresses, 
^^K  Nor  always  revel  in  caresses. 

A  love,  melancholy  yet  hopeful,  forms  the  link  between  Iheif 
extremes.  Then  the  verses  dwell  on  the  delays  and  crosses  which  nuk 
the  soul.  "  Wo  have  a  hard  life  of  it,  too,  we  lovers  :  sleep  all  nigbt  in 
the  streets,  and  wake  careworn  in  the  morning."  Neighboors  and  hatr- 
bodies,  telltales  and  slanderous  tongues  are  watchful  and  cruel.  Soof 
would  be  a  relief,  would  the  words  only  follow  faster,  and  echo  more  tmlj 
the  thoughts  that  bum  within. 

"  I  would  that  tree  could  speak,  tliot  the  leaves  on  its  top  were  tonguM :  that  Ikt 
water  which  is  in  the  ^cn  were  ink,  that  the  earth  were  paper,  and  the  graatptaa    U 
the  earth  were  paper  and  the  grasit  peus,  I  would  urite  a  letter  to  my  love.   ^^Kd 
were  he  who  could  read  it,  hear  my  passion,  and  not  weep  tlierefor  '  ^^^M 

There  is  some  charming  local  colouring  in  these  VantUaa  riiTalH 
As  the  Tuscan  shepherd  sings  of  summer  cvoninga  among  hut  TiDO*«dP 
hills,  so  the  gondolier  of  still  nights  and  moonlit  seu.    Boats  iaa»tad  of 
birds  are  his  messengers  of  love,  stars  innt  '  "rers  the  isuoo  otVu 

loved  one's  beauty.    He  delights  in  extoUiL^  '  i  ve  city,  tha  Qnaaij|c 

the  Waves,  and  to  piottire  her  dowered,  as  of  old,  with  the  rich  triba(^| 
earth  and  sea.  H 

My  Vet)ii-«,  wonldnf  thon  be  »  bride  f  ^^^B 

Pot  hridegriN  ^^^H 


Dim, 
f     calle( 
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A  little  song  which  recalls  the  Komoic  lullabies,  in  which  the  Greek 
mother  promises  her  baby  jmUicar  Cairo  and  Constantinople  for  his 
sapper.  Some  cnrioas  slramholU  recall,  and  possibly  keep  ahve,  a  very 
old  quarrel  between  two  parishes  of  Venice,  "the  swarthy  sailors"  of 
8.  Nicolo,  and  "  the  ruddy  lads  "  of  S.  Pietro  in  CastoUo,  commemorated 
in  another  poem  in  Venetian  dialect  of  the  year  1521. 

Just  north  of  Venice  lies  Treviso,  a  little  town  justly  proud  of  a  popular 
poet.  In  1744,  Giovanni  Pozzobon,  a  journeyman  printer,  commenced 
the  eompositiou  and  publication  of  an  almanac,  enriched  with  sonnets, 
squibs,  and  ccn  d'uccaiion,  written  in  the  Trevisan  dialect.  It  died  with 
him,  forty  years  after  its  first  appearance,  the  annual  issue  having  reached 
,00U  copies.     These  poems  have  been  often  reprinted,  and  thongh  the 

est  of  most  of  them  has  passed  away  with  that  of  the  occasion  which 
called  them  forth — a  marriage  or  a  birthday,  the  first  mass  of  a  Trevisan 
stndent,  or  the  installation  of  a  new  Podesta — we  can  still  read  without 
ennoi  their  cheery  fluent  lines,  flavoured  with  a  wit  which,  though  homely, 
is  never  coarse.  Pozzobon  was  honoured  by  the  canons  of  Treviso  with  a 
stately  funeral  in  the  cathedral,  and  with  a  monument  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  a  poet  "qui  modeste  vemaculo  ludens  carmine  late  clamit 
et  placuit." 

Here  is  a  specimen  (Schieson,  Ixxxvii.) : — 

A  woman-hBtcr,  must  I  sing  of  love  ? 
A  bachelor,  exalt  the  married  state 
In  "  sagared  sonncta  "  ?     Vainly'  shall  I  move 
My  maiden  muse,  all  vainlj'  rack  mv  pate. 

I'm  told  indeed  that  would  you  really  prove 

What  blessings  mortals  still  may  wring  from  fate. 
Try  marriage,  taste  the  joys  that  spring  from  love. 
And  heaven's  peace  thus  wisely  antedate. 

Let  Providence  such  joys  in  torrents  pour, 

I'll  not  grudge  those  upon  whose  homes  they  light — 
V^ith  Christian  kindliness  I'll  wish  tla-m  more  : 

Bat  while  I've  moiher-wit  to  judge  aright 

Of  these  great  joys  and  comforts,  "  from  my  door. 
Kind  heaven,  keep  Uiem,"  pray  I  day  and  night. 

The    dialectic   poetry   of  Venetia,    the  Milanese,  and   Piedmont  is 

luminous  enough,  though  I  doubt  whether  much  of  it  can  be  properly 

led  popular.      Bo  much  is  the  work  of  professed  htterateurs  osisg 

leir  native  patois  either  as  a  veil  and  excuse  for  revolting  licentiousness 

e  Venetian  poets  are  the  worst  offenders),  or  as  a  vehicle  of  satire, 

ich  hoped  to  be  prompt  and  plain.     With  either  class  I  have  nothing  to 

here  ;  but  there  are  two  names  so  dear  to  their  fellow-citizens  that  I 

hardly    pass    them    by.      Slilnn   to    Carlo   Porta,    Turin   to  Angelo 

ofiTorio,  have  decreed  by  acclamation  the  amplest  honours  of  a  popular 

et.     Daring   the   French   occupation   of  Lombardy,   Porta   borlad   a 

ume  of  most  telling  satire  against  the  savage  insolence  of  the  military 

iUo« ;  against  the  slovenly,  cringing,  avaricious  manners  of  the  cler^,^ 

d  the  Belt-BuSeieat  ignorance  of  the  richeT  cla&aea.    \  VtuiJiifiaXa  %.wsi«i«. 
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A  little  Tolnme  of  Canti  Mon/enini  contains  a  most  preeioos  lenM d 
100  ballads  and  100  utinmloiti  in  the  dialect  of  Montfemt,  colleeiad  hj 
Dr.  Ferraro  in  the  villagea  immediatelj  round  Acqoi.  The  little  poetoi 
are  as  naive  and  as  sweet  as  their  Venetian  compeers.  Is  not  this  redoI«st 
of  a  land  where  men  and  women  are  not  ashamed  of  being  beautiful  ? 

A  lusty  lad  is  the  love  for  me. 

Who  drones  not  of  wort  or  duty, 
la  the  shade'all  day  ho  will  loiiuge  and  pUy, 

In  the  pride  of  hia  youth  and  beapty. 

There  is  something  primitive,  I  had  almost  said  Pagao,  in  their  bank- 
ness.  Bat  we  recognise  it  at  once  as  the  frankness  of  ijuioceDc«;a 
far  removed  from  the  prurience  as  from  the  hypocrisy  of  chartered  Lbc> 
tines.     And  here  are  more.     An  invitation : 

To  my  vineyard,  love,  with  me; 

To  a  couch  of  new-mown  sheaves, 

Strewn  witti  the  vine's  young  leaves. 
And  the  stars  for  oar  canopy. 

A  confession : — 

Who  hears  thy  sins,  who  gives  them  grace, 

Or  priest  on  earth,  or  God  above? 
To  priests  I  tell  my  sorry  case. 

But  ask  my  penunce  from  my  love. 

A  regret :  — 

Our  youths  to-day  can  lounge  on  the  parade, 
Not  on<!  of  them  can  sing  a  serenade; 
Or  if  they  King  at  all  beneath  the  moon, 
They  vow  that  muney  is  life's  greatest  boon. 

I  postponed  my  notice  of  the  ballad  poetry  of  Venice  in  order  to  emi- 
front  it  with  this  of  Montferrat.  The  specimens  will  be  studied  better 
side  by  side,  though  I  must  leave  it  to  abler  hands  to  appraise  their 
pontic  and  historic  worth.  Bat  anyone  posseesed  of  the  ne«dfdl  tpn- 
pathy,  and  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  ballads  of  the  other  provisees  of 
Italy,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  Romance  nations,  might  extract  a  rich 
treasure  from  the  little  volume  b  of  Bemoni  and  Femuro.  The  gTMicll 
difficulty  which  besets  the  student  of  ballad-poetry  is  to  d^tenniiw  h0* 
far  his  material  is  really  traditional,  really  old  and  ontoncLed.  Tigri  tni 
Tommaseo,  two  most  diligent  editors  of  Tuscan  songs,  confess  that  lL( 
most  practised  ear  can  be  deceived.  Suppose  we  Uke  the  purity  aai 
racy  simplicity  of  the  lauguage  as  a  tost.  We  ore  dedliag  no  doubt  wiii 
compositions  which  borrow  little  from  the  commonplaces  of  ctUtora,  or  th» 
tags  of  memory,  but  besides  the  absurdity  of  ailiectlng  an  nnerring  taagfat 
into  the  various  spirit  of  a  dozen  difficult  dialects*,  this  very  crit«iititi 


•  Books  in  r 
Readera  of  II.- 
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of  language  is  the  first  to  fail.  "  It  will  be  noted,"  sajs  Imbriani, 
"  that  the  songs  are  scarcely  ever  pure  and  unmixed  in  their 
dialect :  they  contain  colouring,  forms  and  words  from  other  idioms,  and 
nearly  always  forms  and  words  from  the  classical  language.  The  fact  is 
well  known,  and  wants  no  explanation,  corresponding  as  it  does  exactly  to 
the  need  felt  of  idealizing  the  expression  when  the  thought  that  possesses  | 
Lma  is  lofty  and  noble."  Two  of  the  ballads  given  below,  "  Donna  Lom- 
^Hvda"  and  "La  Libcratrice,"  are  found  in  both  collections,  nor  can  I 
^Hell  why  I  preferred  to  translate  the  first  from  the  Venetian,  the  other  from 
^■Qio  Monferrine  original,  except  that  the  one  seemed  to  mo  more  naive 
and  unstudied  than  the  other  :  but  I  m&y  bo  altogether  wrong.  One  of 
the   simplest   and   most   touching  of  the   Monferrine   ballads   is  called 

I"  liosina."  Word  for  word  it  runs  thus : — 
[  Hotber,  marry  me,  for  Uio  smnnier  acoaon  poswth ;  the  cherries  arc  ripe,  »y. 
Be  Urge  cherries.  Mother,  marry  mv,  for  ihc  summer  teiison  pasnelb. 
\  Mother,  I  ivoiiIJ  have  tliat  yciuih  who  in  llicrc  in  that  prison.  Seek  not  to  take 
■at  youth,  for  thry  must  put  Mm  to  ileiith.  If  they  put  that  youth  to  death,  I  too 
■oat  die.  We  will  make  one  grave,  we  will  He  there  both  of  us  :  over  that  grave  we 
■ill  plant  roaes  and  flowers.  All  the  people  that  pass  by  shall  say,  "  How  sweet  a 
Bell,  it  is  poor  lioeina,  who  died  for  lore." 


Here  is  a  tragic  story,  also  from  Monferrat,  told^  with  great  spirit. 
(Boih  this    avd   the  tuo  which  folloic  are   rendered   quite  literally,  attil 
foUuv  as  nearly  as  punsihle  the  original  metre.) 


TuE  Dklivsucb. 

^ViIt  come  away,  Gianfleisa, 

Will  come  uwoy  with  me  ? 
Would  you  have  me  come,  Gilardu, 

Lend  me  yoni  dapple  steed. 
Road-rtaily  stands  niy  war-horse. 

And  waits  my  Iovo'd  coumiund. 
She  has  mounted  in  silence  the  war-horse. 

And  travels  through  the  land, 
You  castle  see,  Gianflcisa, 

Thither  1  carry  thee. 
Many  the  maids  I've  carried. 

Ne'er  one  her  home  did  see, 
A  moment,  good  Gilardu, 

Lund  me  thy  trusty  sword. 
What  wouldst  thou  have,  Giuntlcisa, 

With  uiy  gold-liilted  aword  ? 
I  nonld  cut  a  brnncli,  Gilardu, 

Irom  the  sun  to  shade  my  steed. 
She  has  put  her  hand  In  tlio  weapon, 

And  pierced  him  to  the  heart. 


Cou  vol  di,  o  mama  gronda, 

1  meihtr  da  bosch  i  tamhivso  taut  7 

Lasei  fix,  lasSi  an  \io  ii, 

I  (ad  ra  chin-nba  ar  fijo  du  re. 


I 
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Li«  there,  lie  Uierc,  Uiloido, 

Cold  io  tbe  cold  ni^ht  dcw8  . 
And  I,  UiT  love,  Gunfleua, 

Homewird  will  bear  the  news. 

One  Tenetian  Tersion  go«s  on  to  say  that  tbe  heroioe,  there  aSd 
Mosdiesa,  on  her  way  homewards  meets  her  brother,  and  XaUa  him  Bh«  ■ 
seeking  the  murderer  of  her  husband.  He  accuses  her  of  the 
^ihieh  she  denies.  Bnt  she  will  not  join  him  in  his  ride,  she  mast 
to  Bome.  There  she  confesses  her  sin,  the  Pope  absolves  her,  eod 
"  Moneluta  te  »altt>.''  No  historieol  basis  ia  even  guessed  at  ior 
story,  bat  it  is  remarkable  that  a  ballad  on  the  same  subject  is  {boml  s 
the  traditional  poetry  of  nearly  every  European  nation,  la  Engliili 
may  compare  "  The  Outlandish  Knight,"  ''  Lady  Isabel  and  the 
Knight,"  and  "May  Cokin  " :  the  first  in  Dixon  {Perty  Soc.  sriLj, 
others  in  Child's  "  English  and  Scottish  Ballads." 

I  take  the  striking  ballad,  "  II  TU-  Carlino,"  from  the  Mo!i&ni» 
collection.  In  the  Venetian  rersion  (Wolf,  VoUtilieder  aus  Vnifiuii,  (di 
it  is  "  Conte  Anzolin,"  who  has  just  come  in  from  hunting,  sorely  bilte 
by  a  hoond  :  in  the  French  (Tarbe,  Romancero  dt  la  Chm 
one  "  Jean  Renaud  "  returns  from  war  :  in  the  Breton  ( )'. 
ViiUmarque,  Banaz-Breiz,  Vol,  I.  p.  41)  "  Le  Sieor  Nann  "  has 
hmttbg,  and  while  drinking  at  an  enchanted  well  has  ^llen  under 
glamour  of  the  spirit,  a  Korrigan,  who  bade  him  choose  between 
with  her,  or  death  within  three  days.  Ue  scorns  and  derides  Imt,  mI 
rides  home.  Then  the  ballad  continues  as  below.  The  hand  of  bA 
is  already  on  the  King,  when  his  mother  brings  him  tidings  of  bis  m't 
birth.  Silently  he  passes  away,  and  bravely  and  long  the  aged  dws 
dissembles  her  o^-n  grief,  lest  the  shock  fall  too  rudtUy  on  bis  wslov. 
Bnt  the  wife's  instinct  is  too  true.  She  must  know  the  wont,  tad  U 
her  love,  though  oue  grave  enfold  hosband,  wife,  and  b«be. 

Ki}io  Caklm. 
Uis  mother  was  in  the  gard«ii, 
Sbfi  waited  for  King  C^irlio. 

Joy,  KiDg  Carlin,  I  g-ire  ihce  joy. 
Thy  wire  has  borne  ihoe  a  ix>n. 

Small  joy  i<  mine  in  the  hearing. 
Who  sliall  ne'er  «c«  my  son  a  maa. 

Spread  my  bcil  with  sheets  of  liaea. 
For  e'er  mons  shnll  tw  1  die.  .  .  . 
She  oooies  to  hia  liJe  at  midnight : 
The  taper  bnms  [■•■ 

Tell  nic,  «m  ar 

^^  '  a.i  f 

.  :<g  tbolr  weleomc 

1  -  eoil. 

iiiit  motiier, 

\\'\iy  wotji  au  *irc  yoCT  •J»a  ? 

The  Dleam  from  jxm  fnat  oiiUilnki 
Draws  team  from  aged  wj^k 
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^B  Tell  mc,  jou  arc  bU  motber, 

^K  Wliy  the  carpenters  knock  bo  long  ? 

^B  Let  them  knock,  they  moke  s  cradle 

^m  To  rock  our  liege'a  son. 

^H  Tell  mc,  joa  are  his  mother, 

^H  Why  do  hia  heochmcn  moam  7 

^M  They  led  the  King's  stecila  to  the  water, 

^H  And  two  they  have  left  to  dronii. 

^^  Say  truly,  yoa  arc  his  mother, 

^K  To-morrow  how  shall  we  stand  ? 

^m  I  in  whitf,  and  yon  in  a  robe  of  grey, 

^V  As  the  wont  is  in  our  land. 

^B  See,  who  is  yonder  lady  ? 

^B  A  widow,  alas,  bo  young  ! 

^K  Say  truly,  you  arc  bia  mother, 

^K  Whnt  says  that  little  one  ? 

^M  Let  her  say  what  she  will,  my  daughter, 

^V  We'll  to  church  ere  the  iiiius  he  done. 

^B  Tell  me,  you  ore  his  mother, 

^B  Why  fresh  the  mould  on  the  floor  i 

^K  Woe  is  me  !     I  caa  feign  no  longer  : 

^B  Carlin  in  yon  grave  doth  lie. 

^B  Oh,  give  me  the  keys  of  my  tower, 

^B  We  must  seek  him,  my  babe  and  I. 

^^^B  tbo  ballad  "  Donna  Lombarda  "  Cav.  Nigra  thinks  vo  bare  a  trne 
m^  of  Rosamund,  a  Lombard  Semiramis  of  the  sixth  centoiy,  whose 
agtoonding  crimes  Gibbon  recounts  with  evident  zest  (c.  xlv.).  Alboin, 
King  of  the  Lombards,  had  visited  the  brother  of  Conimand,  King  of  the 
Qepidae,  and  by  force  and  stratagem  stolen  the  honour  of  his  daughter 
BoBomnnd.  A  little  later  Cnnimund  himself  died  in  battle  with  the  Lom- 
bards, and  Rosamund  fell  as  spoil  to  the  conquering  Alboin.  In  a  mad 
orgy  >t  Verona  he  compelled  her  to  pledge  him  in  a  bowl  made  from  the 
sknll  of  hor  father  Cunimund.  Her  resentment  was  already  at  work. 
"  Implacable  in  her  enmity  or  inconstant  in  her  love,  the  Queen  of  Italy 
bad  stooped  from  the  throne  to  the  arms  of  a  subject,  and  Helmiehis,  the 
King's  armour-bearer,  was  the  secret  minister  of  her  pleasure  and 
Wvenge."  Him,  and  yet  another  soldier-lover,  Peredens,  she  induced  to 
■pi  Alboin,  and  to  fly  with  her  to  the  court  of  Ravenna.  There  both 
^teroes  had  to  postpone  their  amorous  claims  to  those  of  a  third  lover,  the 
Exarch  himself,  Longinus.  But  in  pressing  a  poisoned  cap  on  the  jealous 
Helmiehis  hor  treachery  was  exposed,  and  before  he  himself  succumbed 
to  Its  deadly  power  he  pointed  his  dagger  to  her  breast,  and  compelled  her 
to  drain  the  remainder.     Hero  is  the  ghastly  legend : — 

COKNA  LOMOXRDA. 

^^^B  "  Say,  Lombard  lady,  wilt  thou  be  mine  7 
^^^^K  Be  mine,  beloved,  be  mine." 

^^^^V  "  I  know  not  how  that  may  be,  fair  sir, 
^^^^B  Another  calls  me  wife." 

^^^^A  "  What  fear,  fair  lady,  a  chnrl  is  he  : 
^^^^m  Let  him  die,  love,  let  him  die." 
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"  I  know  not  how  lliat  inny  be,  fair  »ir; 
^^  How  woaldst  thou  have  him  dio  ?  " 

^^m  "  My  sire's  a  King,  to  his  garden  go, 

^^B  Thou'lt  find,  lore,  there  ihou'U  Bml, 

^^m  A  noisome  serpent,  of  poison  rare  ; 

^^H  It  niu»t  die,  love,  it  mn&t  die. 

^^1  Thoa  shall  leave  his  body,  and  talco  hii  beatl, 

^^H  In  a  mortar  crush  it  fine  ; 

^^m  In  a  beaker  mix  the  deadly  drug, 

^|P  And  fill  with  mddy  wine. 

Thy  lord  shall  come  to  his  home  again, 
Witli  buiiiiuj;  Ihirat  forcspcnt." 

"  Wino,  Lombard  lady,  a  driuk  I  iTave, 
^^B  ^  ih'iuk  of  mro  old  wine. 

^^B  Sec,  lyombard  lady,  what  ails  the  cnji, 

^^B  Why  dark  and  troubled  the  wiuc  ?  " 

^^B  "  Good  my  lord,  'twas  kst  night's  thunder-ftroke 

^^B  Has  troubled  your  good  wine." 

^^M  "  Driuk,  Lombard  lady,  a  health  to  thfi  King  t 

^^P  Driuk  deep,  lady,  drink  first." 

^^B  "  I  know  not  how  that  may  be,  my  lord  ; 

^^H  No  thirst  hove  I,  no  thirst." 

^^H  "  By  my  own  good  sword  at  my  side,  lady, 

^^K  Drink  it  thon  shall,  I  swenr," 

^^^  "  Then  pledge  nie  a  health  to  the  King  of  FrMtM  : 

^^^  An  I  drink  thereof,  I  die," 

^^P  The  Ixjmbard  lady  bat  sipped  the  cup ; 

^^B  Pale  and  mor«  pale  she  grew. 

^^A  Another  sip,  and  to  earth  the  fell : 

^^K  Her  lost  breath  there  she  drew. 

^^C  111  speed  the  wives  that  keep  not  well 

Their  troth  luto  their  lords. 

Scarcely  in  France  has  the  tyranny  of  great  names  been  so  gaiiu>(  *i 
in  Italy.  Let  an  author  try  to  be  gay,  he  was  reminded  bow  &r  iduui  b 
fell  of  the  sprightly  grace  of  Ariosto  ;  he  would  be  grare,  and  Uia  ifciiU 
of  Dante  was  invoked  to  rebnk«  hiu  presumption.  In  EngUod  w«  m 
more  tolerant.  We  are  only  too  glad  to  be  moved  and  couklted,  to  bft 
refreshed  and  cheered  by  anyone  Mho  pogsesses  the  reqaisita  sldU.  y(t 
do  not  rise  at  once  from  the  perusal  of  a  pleasing  lyric  m  tba  pagM  of  ( 
magazine  to  declaim  Shelley's  *'  Skylark,"  nor  do  we  damn  Oltarkt  L 
and  Irving  with  an  allusion  to  Hamlet  and  Kean.  HarMsed  by  nA 
petulant  criticism,  later  Italian  writers  have  taken  Montroad's  dictnm  t» 
i/raud  neiieux,  and  practised  it  with  so  much  sacceu  ibai  It«di«ii  Ultn- 
tnrts  is  the  last  place  in  which  wo  need  look  for  an  imAgo  of  th«  lU&n 
character.  And  so  among  foroignera  it  baa  falion  into  oegUet.  Biiv- 
ever,  if  there  is  any  lover  of  Itnl     '       '  tbo  eritis  Ihaa  CM 

being  stirred  and  delighted,  win  robost  auMfbla 

assimilate  thoughtii  on  love  and  youth  nnspicod  with  Patntchiit  ■> 
ties,  presonted   in  words  whidi  have   nr'  •  ■  <•   1  tbrough  Ih* 
si£ve,  hd  mtiy  fitiiV  &n4  «>  Wv^  «&J1  \u\  "^a  a^o^ 

^b  Italian  dialeeiB. 
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I  woKDEB  what  were  tbe  feelings  of  as  old-iasbioaed  Derbyshire  gentle- 
man some  three  hnndred  yean  ago  wli«n  t^  Cooatoss  of  DeTonshiie  had 
t  bropght  down  a  lot  of  ontlandwh  tifiib  and  masons  to  Imfld  Hardwicka 
^BkU,  and  instead  of  the  good  old  gables  and  bnttresses  of  his  joath  aroM 
^■■ssical  pilasters  and  entablatnree,  a  new  and  wonderfhl  birth  of  heathoi 
art  to  supplant  the  dall  but  sufficient  Gothic  under  which  he  and  his 
fathers  had  lived  for  a  eonple  of  eentaries. 

I  think  I  have  some  idea  :  for  I  hare  been  a  homble  lorer  of  ait  from 
my  boyhood,  and  till  lately  fkneied  that  I  knew  some  little  of  what  was 
going  on  in  that  world.  Bat  aotae  recent  flashes  of  light  hare  told  ma 
that  I  have  been  asleep,  I  know  not  how  loi^,  and  am  in  danger  of  findii^ 
myself  after  all  no  better  than  a  Rip  Tan  Winkle. 

Let  me  explain.  I  live  in  a  market  town  in  the  North  Mtdlaad  eooBlies, 
fire  hoars  from  London.     We  are  not  wholly  Bceotian.     We  take  in  the 
SaturJatf  Betiev  and  the  Pall  Mull  BwJUfet,  and  see  the  QHarurtj/  Rt- 
riVv  and  aa  oeeaaional  nmnber  of  the  Fortnightly  and  Omtew^rmrjf.    I 
mjttUtraTelled  in  Italy  sooiB  jean  a(^.     I  nsed  to  take  in  the  Jrr  Jokhm/. 
I  bare  read  Boskin,  have  nerer  lost  an  opportunity  of  seeing  good  pictaiw, 
and  I  UD,  I  hope,  as  open  to  new  impressions  as  I  was  in  1650.     We  are, 
I  repeat,  not  wholly  Boeotian ;  but  the  mere  fact  of  oar  latitada  nakaa  ns 
pnmseial ;  and  om*  bri^ilest  rays  of  enlightenment  eoma  rather  firam 
Manchester  than  from  London.     Yet  we  do  not  &il,  onee  at  least  in  two 
or  three  years,  to  visit  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  National  Gallaiy,  md 
•ny  exhibitions  of  pietoies  which  may  be  open  when  our  vistta  to  town 
take  phu>e.  and  instruct  onnelreB  aa  well  as  we  may  in  tbe  ysoyeee  of  | 
tbe  art  and  art-literature  now  going  oo^in  the  hosier  world.     Bat  aD  mtf\ 
ideas  hare  been  apset  by  the  disoorery'that  the  preaent  and  fiitnrac 
•RwgBah  ut  an  wholly  unlike  what  I  had  '"'■gj"*^ 
^^    Bone  nontba  a^,  at  one  of  those  social  sueetaige  in  which  tbe  eoioftiy' 
^Hpi  pwiia  a  kJTidliwwa  of  neighbourly  intereoorse  which  ia  loet  to  tbe 
^HwB,  there  appeared  a  yoang  Oxonian,  the  aapbcw  of  our  exeaOeat 
^fhetot,  a  reeent  candidate  for  honoors,  and  latelj  deeted  Ftflow  of  bii 
CoHnge.    It  was  interesting  to  meet  a  yoang  man  of  promise,  and,  tv  bit 
yaan,  of  some  repatatioo  ;  and  he  was  cordially  reeeivsd  hj  the  eom- 
paaj.    After  dinner  the  eonversation  (leaving  for  a  wUle  oar  fikToni 
local  topics)  toned  opoa  tbe  Exhibition  of  tbe  Royal  Aoademv.     I 
viiilad  it  ia  tba  noath  of  l£ay.  and  bad  bees  ^ad  to  «m  lb  vv  « v>4 
MudHmrigearefEmf^  art  was  still  aiumpui«&, 'm  ciJtt*  c<.^QtM!Vtak 
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of  pras-Rftpbaelitism  now  happily  passed  away,  and  of  a  too  dofl 
French  sentimentalism.  It  is  tme  that  a  sense  of  niaUnett  had 
times  interfered  with  my  enjoyment,  as  I  saw  the  same  painters  execat- 
ing  the  same  feats  which  they  have  executed  for  goodness  knows  \un 
many  years  post.  Yet  I  foond  plenty  to  praise,  and  Just  caoae  tat  e«- 
gratnlating  a  country  which  had  before  it  so  good  a  hope  of  a  progrfiw 
school  of  art.  I  was  enomorating  some  of  the  pictures  of  the  year  wbicfc 
had  seemed  to  me  specially  worthy  of  remark,  and  amongst  otbcn  t 
painting  by  a  Mr.  Moore  which  had  puzzled  me ;  a  single  figure  wiiboal 
light  or  shade,  or  any  particular  colour ;  something  like  a  tinted  bma-n&d. 
I  now  know  that  'Mr.  Moore  is  one  of  our  great  ones  ;  bat  then  I  tued  kii 
name  ignorautly.  My  yoang  friend,  who  had  been  silent  during  diflMK, 
pricked  up  his  ears  at  the  name,  and  said,  in  a  tone  which,  if  Doi  & 
respectful,  was  not  deferential,  "  You  do  not  appear  to  have  notieed  Urn 
best  thing  in  last  year's  Exhibition — the  great  Greek  proeeeEnon,  bj  theniit 
painter."  Now  I  htul  noticed  that  picture,  and  spent  some  time  beConii, 
and  marked  it  with  a  cross  in  my  Catalogue.  I  had  expressed  mj  sitrpna 
to  the  friend  who  wos  with  me  at  the  time  (not  a  jadge  of  painting  himattf) 
that  such  a  picture  should  have  been  admitted  at  all.  It  had  amxMJ  k 
me  a  dall  and  flat  composition  in  sad  green  and  grey,  a  dead  eeho  of  u 
unreal  post. 

"  Ah  I  "  broke  in  my  young  friend,  with  a  regretfnl  air,  "  and  wkai 
have  we  at  best  bat  an  echo  ?  There  is  no  art-life  in  thia  eealofr;  •* 
con  but  try  and  feel  the  past,  and  make  it  lire  again  as  we  beat  m*f. 
Look  at  Jones  I  look  at  Morris  I  what  do  they  do  bat  eateh  a  spark  fcm 
the  ages  which  had  a  life  ?  The  sentiment  of  that  pictore  is  not  wmI; 
it  is  tr/racted,  if  you  will.     The  poetry  of  it  is  a  pool  ■  "  :ation,  wkiA 

none  but  a  dehcato  culture  can  taste.     There  is  a  1^  <  "^sioa  fethA 

situation,  if  you  can  but  feel  it." 

"  A  situation,"  I  said  ;  "  but  what  a  situation  I  " 

"  Oh,  pardon  mo ;  I  do  not  mean  by  a  situation  the  mere  i 
a  fact ;  it  is  the  transcript  of  a  sentiment.     Look  at  the  Oreeka  t 
incident  too  slight,   too   ileotiiig,  to  bo    the    casket    of   un   imTMrishaUi 
thought." 

Here  he  turned  away  from  me  to  somc^  l.i.ii.r.  .ji  •v.iv.  >  ;  :i..  c  -. 
pany,  ladies  who  bare  lately  come  into  on  i;cikl:Liur;io-.i.l.  iir, !  •^i.^-j 
unconventional  behaviour,  dresB,  and  conversation  furrish  n:n.  b  i:.^'.:.  ■ 
for  If3  (iiirllft  of  a  country  town.  Ab  far  aa  I  can  lm7.i  r>!  ;•  gvrnaa,  limli  uzt 
is  to  reconcile  thn  thirteenth  with  the  eighteenlL  Lcninn- ;  and  oar  ••■>< 
Phylliscs  and  ^  always  ready  to  learn,  are  droppioj;  IheifaaiittriiHi 

and  ribbons  ^^  io  them  as  pretty  as  Dreidra  aUoia  in  the  Ckriai 

period  of  a  few  years  ago,  and  are  beoominf;  mediieTal  Flor<intin«*,  caMf  ■ 
ing  through  the  aisle  on  Sunday  mornings  like  Lama  or  Daatrioe  M  • 
fancy  ball. 

I  conld  find  uo  place  for  my  Uoo;  the  i 

iinf]irnll'!ir.  T  had  been  visiting  p:;;.....  ^;„  .....  ....u  mye 


T^sioate^^ 

IraaaerifHH 
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— Blake,  Stothard,  Watts,  Morrig,  Rossetti,  Corot,  Daubigny,  JoDes  imd 
Jones,  and  again  Jones.  I  knew  the  names  of  tliese  painters  to  be  sore, 
bat  had  looked  opon  most  of  them  as  artis^ts  who  had  more  sentiment  or 
qnaintness  than  knowledge  and  power.  Then  the  terms  thev  used — 
tonality,  mood- landscape,  exquisite  passion,  splendour  of  experience,  pnlsa- 
tions  of  conscionsneBB — and  adjectives :  intimate,  precious,  sharp,  swift, 
resonant,  aweet.  "  Well,"  I  thought,  "  I  am  an  old  fogy,  but  not  too  old 
to  learn  ;  and  I  will  find  oat  whatever  I  can  of  these  lean  kine  who  are  to 
Aat  np  our  John  Boll  and  all  he  has  believed  in  hitherto,  and  see  whether 
the  leanness  is  theirs  or  mine  ;  and  meantime  I  vrill  boldly  ask  this  yonng 
jir^ifux  how  I  can  obtain  access  to  the  stadios  in  which  these  painters 
work,  and  to  the  literature  in  which  their  principles  are  set  down." 

"  Are  yon  coming  up  to  town  any  time  in  the  next  ten  days  ?  "  he 
said  (as  if  I  were  in  the  habit  of  running  up  and  down  once  a  week  or  so) ; 
"  I  will  take  yon  to  all  the  studios.  I  know  all  these  fellows ;  and  yon 
shoold  read  the  Acndfmy  and  the  Pnrtfulio;  the  Aeademy  is  the  best  thing 
there  is.     I  write  in  it  myself  sometimes.     Good  night." 

A  week  after  this  conversation  I  found  myself  in  Oxford  with  my  new 
acquaintance  Mr.  W.  ITie  young  gentleman  had  insisted  on  my  accom- 
panying him  to  Oxford  and  thence  to  London  ;  and  I  retain  so  pleasant  a 
recollection  of  his  hospitality  that  I  am  unwilling  to  criticise  himself  or 
his  tastes,  or  even  to  call  in  question  the  furniture  of  his  rooms,  to  which 
I  had  looked  forward  as  a  probable  solution  of  the  problems  which  his 
conversation  continually  suggested.  I  must  confess  that  what  I  saw 
amazed  me.  Imagine  an  old  set  of  panelled  rooms  dating,  I  dare  say, 
from  1700.  I  remembered  them  as  occupied  by  a  friend  of  my  own  about 
thirty  years  ago :  they  were  then  painted  or  grained  a  cheerful  Ught  oak 
oolonr.  Mr.  W.  had  had  the  panels  painted  tea-green.  His  sofas  and 
chairs  were  covered  with  yellow  chintz.  Persian  rugs  lay  in  all  directions 
aboat  the  room — the  floor  was  covered  with  China  matting.  The  enr- 
tains  were  of  a  kind  of  snuff-coloured  green.  The  fumitare,  spindle- 
legged  mahogany  tables,  odd  round  looking-glasses  like  those  one  sees  in 
bedrooms,  and  carved  book-cases  with  glass  fronts  such  as  I  remember 
in  nay  grandmother's  house  some  forty  years  past.  The  fireplace  was 
fUl  of  Gothic  or  semi-Gothic  blue-ond-white  tiles,  with  an  old-fashioned 
bnuB  fender.  In  the  upper  lights  of  the  windows  were  some  allegorical 
ffohjeeU  in  white  and  yellow — the  Four  Seasons,  I  think — in  an  extreme 
mcdisTal  style.  It  was  all  vety  refined  and  pretty,  bat  what  a  jombla  I 
Here  was  eclecticism  with  a  vengeance — Uafiz  on  the  floor,  Queen  Anna 
•OB  the  walla,  Chancer  in  the  windows,  glass  from  the  Grand  Canal, 
mirrors  Lonia  Qnatorze,  chairs  and  tables  which  might  hare  stood  in 
Clariflsa's  parlour.  And  when  I  came  to  look  more  closely  at  thu 
pictures — for  yon  may  read  a  man's  mind  as  well  by  his  pictures  aa  by 
his  books — I  was  more  confounded  than  ever.  Here  was  a  writhing, 
■weeping  mass  of  black  and  white,  a  photograph  from  Blake.  Here  on 
extraordinaiT  transparent  white  figure  standing  amongst  azaleas  by  an 
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enormons  Chin& pot. — "Morgiana?"!  asked  myself.  Then  than 
two  little  water-colours,  one  representing  half  an  acre  of  grsH  Luid  vift 
three  rabbits  and  the  top  of  a  shed ;  and  as  its  pendant  h&lf  an  acre  of 
town  rubbish  with  the  back  of  a  red  brick  hoose,  and  half  a  dozen  call  on 
the  tiles.  Then  a  dark  red  lady  with  her  hair,  also  red,  twisted  mmI,  aui 
her  gown  twisted  west,  almond  eyes,  her  face  like  the  ace  of  spadM  ud 
her  month  like  the  ace  of  hearts — a  sort  of  grisaille  drawing  vifhoot 
distance  or  perspective,  in  which  the  patterns  of  the  clothes  were  mm 
conspionoos  than  the  features.  Landscapes :  one  in  oil,  painted,  I  shooU 
say,  with  thomb  and  fingers — a  sullen  pool  and  a  gnarled  oak — greto,  HiA 
made  one's  teeth  creak  to  look  at  it ;  another,  a  cold  msby  moor,  bkm 
by  the  wind,  with  a  stunted  thorn  and  a  bit  of  grey  distance,  lorelr  in 
sentiment,  bat  dreary  and  unhappy  more  than  the  world  really  is.  Tlua 
a  misty-moisty  row  of  poplars  near  a  tank — the  sky  represant«d  by  bbti 
of  white  paint,  the  trees  by  blots  of  grey — and  in  the  midst  of  this  coUit- 
tion  of  oddities,  lo  I  a  facsimile  of  one  of  Lionardo's  drawings,  an  Albot 
Diirer  c>ngraving,  and  a  bit  of  early  Florentine  painting.  I  Celt  like  i 
geologist  amongst  a  heap  of  unsorted  specimens,  searching  in  vain  for  • 
central  thought  to  bind  all  these  contraries  together. 

I  was  tired  with  my  journey,  and  asked  leave  to  rest  an  boor  in  bt 
host's  Inxurions  armchair  while  he  went  ont  on  some  business.  I  U 
into  a  sort  of  waking  doze,  in  which  the  objects  around  me  ntad 
gradually  to  harmonise  into  something  like  a  tune  in  a  minor  key.  I  Mt 
the  charm  of  grace  and  refinement.  This  rococo  colleciion  had  lAir 
all  some  nnity.  I  seemed  to  find  the  key  to  it  in  the  balf-tonwl  ff^- 
green  atmosphere  which  pervaded  all.  No  bright  coloor  was  aiminid, 
except  here  and  there  a  sunlight  patch  on  a  Persian  carpet.  All  tiM  HI' 
represented  had  something  of  incompleteness  or  decay.  Thoe  vm  m 
midday  heat  or  splendour  or  strength.  The  yellow  allegories  la  fht 
windows  were  worn  and  wasted ;  the  green  of  the  walls  wan  that  of  a 
Jwiius  mccKt ;  the  men  and  women  in  the  drawings  were  all  «>ck  ud 
sorry.  The  sadness  of  tone  in  all  this  Castle  of  Indolence  so  oppfuwi 
me  that  I  got  up  and  leant  ont  of  the  window,  and  gazed  ont  opoa  bn^ 
chestnat  trees  in  full  leaf,  rich  buttercups  in  Christchnrch  meadow,  boyi 
in  coloured  flannels  talking  and  laughing  on  their  way  to  the  boala,  aal 
all  the  sights  and  sounds  of  healthy  happy  midsummer  Ufo. 

I  came  back  from  London  dazed  and  dazzled  aa  if  I  had  bMo  oooehtil 
for  cataract.  I  have  hardly  yet  dared  to  remove  tho  baadage*.  Uj 
eclectic  friend  taught  me  to  see  what  my  rheumy  ijta  had  hitbaHo  pa*^ 
over  unnoted.  He  led  me  to  avious  places  of  the  Piexidee,  and  bada  wt 
look  into  nnsullied  foantains  in  which  I  hnd  scon  bafore  txnttiiag  W 
qnaintness  and  conceit.  Thus  was  my  visual  ray  ckanaad.  Is  hosuli^ 
I  received  the  sacred  books  and  newspapers  of  his  seel,  and  thoo^  Wk 
yet  enlightened,  I  hope  I  may  call  mynelf  a  catecbnmca. 

Let  me  first  describe  how  this  school  appeared  to  ma  m» 
gtadnally  revealed  to  me  throagfa  books  and  piotores  and  eosw 
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I  may  perhaps  go  on  to  find  some  guiding  principle  by  which  to 
idge  of  it. 

Eclecticism  is  a  threadbare  word  ;  for  everything  nowadays  is  eclectic, 
from  Mr.  Disraeli's  Cabinet  downwards.  It  is  even  vnlgar  to  be  eclectic  ; 
bat  you  cannot  escape  altogether  the  habit  of  the  age  in  which  yoa ! 
lire  ;  and  so  these  purists  are,  in  spite  of  themselves,  more  eclectic  than 
aeir  neighbours ;  and  pick  out  from  all  styles  and  periods  what  ia  in 
ardance  with  their  mood.  And  this  is  very  various.  I  find  them  J 
Imiring  and  imitating  early  Italian  art,  modem  French,  eighteenth  cen- 
tury of  the  date  of  Qaeen  Atine,  imd  down  to  the  threshold  of  the  nine- 
teenth, old  EogliBh  of  the  period  of  Chaucer,  Greek  idyllic,  Roman 
ecudence.  AVbat  is  their  common  characteristic  ?  Ilear  it  in  their  own 
ktch-words — what  they  relibh  is  refiuemeut,  delicacy,  subtlety  of  thought, 
Dloar  and  farm,  and  a  certain  yearning  of  passion.  They  admire  and 
litate  the  dawu  or  decline  of  the  great  schools  ;  not  the  fall  sunshine — 
they  have  no  eyes  for  Titian,  but  they  rave  about  Botticelli.  They  make 
much  more  of  Stothard  than  of  Reynolds ;  of  Blake  than  of  Byron.  And 
this  is  not  merely  the  modem  fashion  of  doing  justice  to  neglected  genius. 
It  is  that  the  sentiment  of  Ihcso  artists  attracts  them  by  its  refinement, 
and  perhaps  by  its  want  of  strength  and  colour.  There  is  a  fine  flower  of 
refinement  which  only  springs  up  here  and  there  out  of  a  rich  BoLl  in 
Greece,  Italy,  or  France,  very  rarely  ia  Rome,  England,  or  Germany.  It , 
has  Dot  robustness  enough  to  be  the  groundwork  of  a  great  school.  To  ' 
bike  illustrations  for  different  aits,  I  would  instance  Chopin  for  music  ; 
Fl*ixaau  for  sculpture  ;  for  poetry,  the  Italians  whom  Mr.  Kosselli  imi- 
tates, as  artists  who  had  in  their  ditTerent  ways  this  quality  ;  a  distinction 
of  sentiment  the  characteristic  of  which  ia  rofiuemcnt  and  an  undefined 
loDgiag.  For  a  spociid  instance  I  cannot  take  a  better  than  Botticelli, 
who  is  60  completely  thoir  favourite  painter  that  I  may  be  pardoned 
saying  a  word  about  him.  There  ia  a  half- expressed  lou^g  and 
enea  of  sentiment  in  Botticelli's  painting  which  is  unUke  anything  else 
teept  the  poetry  of  which  Dante's  Vila  Nuora  is  the  highest  example, 
lotto,  Fra  Augelico,  almost  anyone  else  yon  please,  are  straightforward 
)d  matter-of-fact  in  comparison  with  him.  Perhaps  one  may  say  that 
Jere  is  n  similm-  dill'erenco  between  U:»phaol  and  Andrea  del  Sarto,  or 
fttwoen  Titian  and  Bellini.  This  rcGned  sentiment,  not  unknown  to 
Pomgino  and  his  pupils,  but  expressed  by  them  in  a  more  happy,  snn- 
iny  temper,  ia  the  quality  which  our  modem  school  most  admires.  Mr. 
ater,  in  his  book  on  the  Renaissance,  says  it  is  rebellion  against  dogma 
id  the  worship  of  the  body  that  inspires  the  keeu-souled  Ciuqnccentists. 
fa  1  I  say  ;  go  to  Titian  and  Veronese  if  you  wish  to  see  the  gorgeous 
happy  pagan  hfe  and  the  glory  of  the  worship  of  the  body.  In  Botticelli 
have  not  the  splendid  health  of  tho  Roman  and  Venetian  painters ; 
Bt  a  pale  skin,  soft  blue  lines  in  the  throat,  long  slender  limbs,  languid 
les,  pouting  hps — a  sad  allegory  of  life,  a  melancholy  Virgin;  not 
aphael's  happy  Mother ;  not  Bellini's  holy  Annunziata ;  not  Titian's 
TOi..  XXX. — KO.  180.  35. 
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trinmphuit  Assnnta.  Tbo  two  sides  of  Botticelli's  chanieter  are  tjpiM 
by  two  of  his  pictures,  "  Mors  and  Venus,"  at  Berlin  ;  aod  the  "  Aanmf- 
tion  of  the  Virgin,"  which  I  saw  at  Burlington  House  last  jMur.  Th«  om 
shows  his  tender  longing  after  the  Greek  life ;  the  other,  his  tote 
Piiignone  piety.  And  in  both  there  is  something  morbul.  It  ia  not  tl( 
art  which  springs  from  happiness  and  healtli ;  it  loves  decay  and  the  seam 
of  the  nearness  of  death.  In  Botticelli's  pictures  this  is  so  conttuQf 
present  that  it  becomes  an  affectation.  "  Decipit  exemplar  yitaa  an- 
tabile  " — and  so  Mr.  Rossetti  (of  whom  I  speak  in  all  reverence  u  i> 
idealist  and  as  a  painter)  paints  throats  which  are  all  bat  tfoUm,  ud 
impoBsible  rosebud  lips  ;  and  Mr.  Bume  Jones  lengthens  out  the  linbs  of 
his  doleful  virgins,  and  wTaps  them  ronnd  with  clinging  garments  oTmiMl 
hue.    Oh,  gardens  of  the  Hesperldes  I  not  such  as  these  were  the 

dangfatcrs  three 
That  (ing  abont  the  golden  tree, 

bnt  rich  and  ripe  and  full  of  flesh,  such  as  Giorgione  saw ;  saeh  na  itQI 
rain  inflneneo  from  behind  dark  altars  or  in  Floreotise  galleriea,  flu  wtA 
of  Titian  and  Tintoret  and  Raphael. 

Bnt  I  am  rhapsodising :  and  I  am  called  back  to  a  diffienlty  by  tM 
great  names,  perhaps  tbo  greatest;  Lionardo  da  Vinci  and  Miefattl 
Angelo,  both  great  idealists,  and  great  masters  of  sentiment ;  aad  ftil 
generally  a  sentiment  of  melancholy.  Nothing  in  Mr.  Pater'a  "SifW> 
songs  "  is  more  tuneful  than  hia  description  of  Lionardo's  "  BeOe  Jo- 
conde."  He  anderstands  Lionardo  as  far  as  ho  can  be  miderstood  it 
this  distance  of  time,  and  from  the  fragments  of  his  work  which  «d«L 
But  Lionardo  is  a  giant  among  giants.  His  little  (Snger  is  tlacte 
than  Botticelli's  loins  ;  what  may  be  affectation  in  the  ona  is  irlraKfa  in 
the  other.     I  would  rather  restore  to  art  Lionardo's  statao  of  !  m 

than  all  the  lost  works  of  the  great  Masters.  That  Lionardo  m  um  luof 
and  busy  life  produced  so  little  is  a  reproach  to  the  acre-painters  of  Vrain, 
though  snob  great  names  are  among  them.  There  is  no  aflettatioB  is 
Lionardo  as  there  is  perhaps  in  I^uini.  Lionardo  is  gloomy,  melaneholy,  and 
tenderly  sentimental,  bnt  he  is  too  great  to  be  affected,  ttunigh  mteoa* 
stndy  sometimes  makes  his  work  artificial.  So,  too,  Michael  Angtio— a 
smaller  artist  working  in  his  spirit  might  become  offeeled  ;  bnt  the  teiM 
of  power  in  him  transcends  all  affectation,  as  it  does  in  Shakespeare.  LH 
oar  modems  get  the  power  of  Lionardo  and  Michael  Angeh),  or  rven  <f 
Botticelli,  and  we  will  not  qnarrel  with  their  mannerimna.  Meanvhib. 
let  them  learn  to  bo  nimple.  "Simple,"  I  hear  foma  one  eay,  "siy 
simplicity  is  the  one  thing  wo  love."  Not  bo — this  is  ool  a.  cmtiin* 
simplicity;  it  is  the  simplicity  of  fastidiouimess.  Bimp Itchy  is 
of  health,  not  the  acTi  ■■  --  '"  '  '  ■  "'  '  ''  '.<3ut  valjjaraj.  iui 
cannot  hecomn  simple  1  lunisg  tfnv  frrrs  ikf 

and  that,  by  calling  the  tiil  iro,  atsd  i 

grass  and  flowen  for  being  t^.  ...„-.  „.  .;..,...     It«  tt*..^ 
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whether  your  powers  are  small  or  great.  Study  Nature  in  her  healthy 
forms,  not  in  her  decay.  You  cannot  build  a  school  on  the  foundations 
of  tender  regret  and  choice  sentiment,  A  linng  school  grows  beciase  it 
lives,  and  does  not  choose  and  settle  beforehand  how  its  heart  shall  beat, 
or  coant  its  poises  by  the  wiitch.  KefiDoment  and  sensibility  are  graces, 
not  virtues,  nud  they  may  bo  cultivatfJ  till  they  become  sickly.  ITioy 
are  essential  to  the  poetic  or  shaping  spirit,  but  they  are  not  its  only 
essentials  ;  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  is  health. 

Let  me  take  (without  offence,  I  hope)  three  modem  instances.  First, 
Mr.  Morris's  decorative  work,  which  interprets  and  is  interpreted  by  his 
poetn' — for  of  his  painting  I  cannot  speak,  not  having  had  enough  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  it — (why  won't  these  artists  exhibit  ?  what  harm  would  it 
do  them  or  their  paintings  to  be  looked  at  by  vulgar  people  ?  and  vulgar 
people  might  learn  something  from  them,  as  I  hope  they  learn  from  the 
pictures  in  the  National  Gallerj-).  Mr.  Morris,  then,  like  tlie  others  of 
Ilia  School,  picks  Uke  a  chiffonnier  here  and  there  wh.-itcver  is  tender  and 
sentimental.  Ho  began  with  mcdiffivol  asceticism — now  ho  has  gone  on  to 
a  strange  Greek  Gothic  Eastern  gorgeousneps,  of  which  the  first  rule  is 
that  it  should  not  bo  commonplace.  But  excellent  as  ore  the  details,  it  is 
all  repetition  or  echo ;  only  there  is  something  of  his  own  in  the  treatment, 
id  so  far  he  is  in  harmony  with  the  old  Renaissance.  These  old  masters 
icepted  the  classical  detail,  and  to  some  extent  the  classical  rules.  But 
'With  what  a  strong  grasp  did  they  lay  hold  on  them,  and  make  them  their 
own !  To  return  to  our  lacltailaisical  artists.  The  same  refining  sensi- 
bility is  shown  in  their  treatment  of  nature.  They  do  not  work  in  the 
spirit  of  Tiirnrr  or  Gainsborough,  or  even  Constable,  whom  the  French 
hiave  tanght  them  to  admire.  I  do  not  know  where  you  will  find  more 
perfect  refinement  than  in  the  works  of  Mr.  F.  Walker  and  Mr.  Mason, 
loss  to  art  all  its  lovers  must  deplore.  But  are  their  subjects  quite 
ly  of  them  ?  Mr.  Walker  paints  a  team  of  oxen  on  a  Somersetshire 
bill-side,  a  child  and  a  lamb  under  an  apple-tree,  a  border  of  delicately 
paiutt'd  flowers,  aa  light  and  suggestive  and  perfect  as  Schnmann'o 
"  Kinderscenen,"  or  Blake's  "Songs  of  Innocence."  Mr.  Mason's 
Arcadia,  where  is  it  ?  not  this  si'lu  of  Parthenope.     With  what  exquisite 

iiiro  and  lubour  ho  worked  may  bo  learnt  from  his  repeated  studies  of 
be  same  subject  under  different  skies  and  in  diff^eut  moods.  Bat  tho 
I;'  1  luting — a  drying  yard  with  a  blue  gown  hanging  np,  a 

1  a  horseman  astray  on  a  moor.     His  highest  flight 

i  fancy  is  tho  lovely  dance  of  girls  by  tlio  sea-side,  or  the  return  of  the 
sowers  under  the  moon.  Ho  was  tho  Theocritus  of  Euglt.sh  painting ; 
but  nith  such  power  and  such  fineness  ho  might  have  risen  above  U>o 
idyl.     What  I  -  nf  is  that,  with  higher  ]  than  tlioso  of 

other  painteii-,  ■   .    .       ^I  nlops  short  of  coaipl  r  very  Cnonosa 

and  fastidionsncBB :  they  hure  not  faith  enough  to  rink  a  iiulure  by  trying 
whut  may  be  too  hard  for  them. 

But  I  cannot  leave  the^e  artists  without  paying  tho  tribato  of  admit&> 
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tioD  for  their  distinctive  excellencies.  Tbcy  sec,  it  is  tmc,  only  lb.:  g^t 
and  pensive  side  of  nature  ;  but  that  aspect  -which  they  represent  U  ^| 
fectly  represented  and  in  genoine  sympathy  with  its  beauty.  I  snppiMe 
the  same  is  tmo  of  Curot  asd  the  other  grey  French  painters  wlioni  they 
all  admire  as  suggesting  a  dreamy  vristfulness,  and  not  obtrading  a^j 
pedantic  or  scientific  knowledge ;  but  I  cannot  forgive  these  tucafl 
banleliiag  the  sun  from  the  sky  and  making  nature  moam  in  sober  eoIoH 
Nature  has  her  bright  and  gaudy  side  as  well  as  her  mists  and  mootkshiiM, 
and  Art  has  as  much  to  do  with  thankfulness  as  with  regret — nay,  moth 
more.  I3ut  now  I  seem  to  hear  them  calling  to  their  ft<lIow8  (snJ  tlu 
voice  is  the  voice  of  Mr.  Bnrns  Jones  and  the  lyre  is  twanged  bytl* 
skilled  fingers  and  tuned  by  the  delicate  ear  of  Mr.  Swiubamo),  "Gjw 
us  fruits,  but  let  them  bo  bruised  and  overripe.  Bind  garlands  for  Bi, 
but  of  faded  rosjs.  Sing  us  songs,  but  with  the  lessor  Third — wo  will 
have  no  light  but  sunset,  no  hope  but  of  the  gr&ve,  no  love  bnt  of  ihil 
which  is  gone  ai  we  grasp  it,  no  faith  bnt  in  a  frail  and  brittle  beautj." 

It  seems  wo  are  in  the  midst  of  a  llcnaissancc.  Vilio  shall  rea<l  os  Ht 
signs  of  the  times  ?  Why  did  we  not  know  of  this  great  new  lijrtJi  ^  mkr 
do  wo  still  feel  half  inclined  to  jest  about  it  ?  Its  professors  are  in  nannl, 
or  mean  to  be ;  they  speak  in  esoteric  langnage  with  alt  the  ctrrbuntroft 
school,  and  carry  out  principles  unflinchingly.  Full  of  sadness  ix  ikt 
smokiuess  and  grime,  material  and  spiritual,  of  their  age,  Ihi^y  ]ot«(0  tit- 
member  the  past  ages,  and — simple  souls  ! — they  turn  awny  their  eve*  hit 
they  behold  vulgarity,  and  lot  the  restful  inilueneo  of  tlie  past  flev  ipt 
them.  To  see  nothing  bnt  with  cleansed  eyes ;  to  choose  out  what  it  ltd 
and  imitate  it ;  Ibis  is  how  they  mean  to  conduct  their  rCenaissoBM. 

Mr.  Pater's  book  on  the  Renaissance  may,  I  STippos«,  bo  Ukea  m  n 
exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  school  of  art  to  whinti  he  beloog*.  H< 
speaks,  at  any  rate,  as  with  authority,  and  his  book  is  didactic  as  vcB  «i 
historical.     But  to  my  mind  his  view  of  the  Italian  R.      '  -k 

full  of  insight,  and  seizing  very  truly  several  aspects  of  i         ^  _^ 

takes  its  centr.il  principle.  Mr.  Pater  would  have  as  believ*  Ihtt  tfe 
artists  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  melaneholyaontiraontal'  '-  "~. '  .lrea««s 
of  sad  dreams,  as  sick  of  the  middle   ag04  as  a  convert  ijt,  «fti 

with  no  sure  hope  of  anything  ;  only  determined  to  r  '  -  1  ■  i ;  i  -;  ijcimiMaS 
stupidity  and  vulgarity.  I  believe  them,  on  the  coutiur, .  to  Uavs  btO 
young  and  hopeful  reformers,  glorying  in  their  youth,  and  joyfully  aecefdsf 
the  guidance  of  the  newly-found  models  of  beanty.  T"    '  r^dialk 

archmologist  of  to-day  cannot  conceive  the  joy  whi.  IUnmm 

one  by  one  the  ftirgotten  works  of  great  writent  camo  oat  Ctmb  ibar 
monkish  graycclothcs,  and  the  heapednp  soil  yielded  !la  trauuna, oi 
Lysippns  and  Praxiteles  became  a  reality  from  a  tiamn,  Thrre 
ft  Uiuii  when  buoyant  hopo  had 
kge  had  in  it  more  of  fjorenzo  tl 

more  of  Uabehita  than  of  Enismns.     It  is  bettor  sjmUiIiaed  • 
certainty  of  Bai^bo«\  Chau  by  Michael  Angela's  ikwlitlng  mtlat] 
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Thore  is  a  trae  and  a  false  Bcnaissance ;  just  as  every  language  has 
&  true  and  a  false  growth,  a  nataral  aud  a  learned  period.  Each  seeks 
for  the  spirit  of  tbo  antique ;  bat  the  one  lives,  and  the  other  studies. 
The  one  thankfully  makes  use  of  former  models  and  methods  as  a  means 
of  DOW  and  original  creation  ;  the  other  lays  up  its  talent  in  a  napkin, 
and  sadly  despairs,  and  aims  at  nothing  but  imitation.  One  dares  whilst 
the  other  doubts.  What  a  splendid  growth  is  Cinquecento  architecture  ; 
and  how  auUke  Cinquecento  architecture  is  that  of  the  school  whoso 
highest  aim  is  to  copy  accurately  a  chimney-piece,  or  adapt  a  house  from 
cue  of  the  date  of  Queen  Anne.  By  all  means  copy  Queen  Anne  houses 
if  jou  can  do  no  better,  but  don't  imagine  that  it  is  high  art  to  do  so ;  still 
less  accuse  of  vulgarity  those  who  risk  failure  by  attempting  a  higher 
flight.  Sir  O.  G.  Scott's  idea  of  taking  a  fresh  departure  from  Gothic  of 
the  thirteenth  century  is  a  good  and  truo  one,  if  only  it  could  have  come 
naturally  and  not  by  thinluug ;  and  if,  like  Imlac,  he  and  his  followers 
have  not  flown  far,  they  share  with  that  philosopher  the  credit  of  having  at 
least  tried  to  move.  What  they  (like  Imlac)  want  is  the  power  to  move 
their  learned  wings,  and  power  is  not  born  of  learning  ;  though  learning 
is  not  to  bo  despised,  and  is  of  course  an  essential  of  Renaissance. 

I  sympathise  indeed  with  the  weariness  which  comes  with  the  thought 
of  this  lU^uaisgonco  or  Gothic  lievival,  as  it  used  to  bo  called.  The  fust 
revival  begun  with  the  Ilumantie  school,  Fouque  and  Bcott  and  the  £g- 
linion  Tournament  aud  sham  castles,  and  the  Gothic  of  Bloro  and  Wil- 
kius  ;  thou  came  Piigiu  and  Ruskin,  who  had  the  root  of  the  matter  in 
them:  but  the  one  "could  only  bo  expressed  in  cathedrals "  ;  and  tlie 
other  is  still  our  teacher,  but  who  shall  read  him  aright  ?  Full  of  the 
letter  of  Uubkin,  but  with  too  little  of  his  spirit,  came  the  prne-Raphaclitcs 
and  other  makers  of  ugly  thiugs  (the  Uglicints,  may  wo  call  them  ?),  st-tting 
up  the  symbols  of  their  fuith  in  patterns  of  striped  brick  and  stone,  parti- 
coloured pictures,  and  crooked  furniture  fit  neither  to  look  at  nor  to  use. 
Now  we  have,  on  tlie  one  hand,  our  sentiment.'il  school  and  a  revival  of 
eighteenth-century  friezes  and  cornices,  mixed  with  sham  medioivalism 
sham  paganism ;  and,  on  the  other.  Ritualism — that  strange  nnin- 
igible  jumble  of  modern  coxcombry  and  ancient  religion  misunderstood 
and  travestied.  This  is  what  our  Renaissance  has  brought  us,  instead  of 
llio  glories  (blasphemed  by  5Ir.  Ruskin)  of  the  fifteenth  century.  For 
Hatfield  and  Hardwicke  we  have  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Albert 
Memorial.  I  think  wo  need  not  be  proud  of  our  nineteenth-century  Ro- 
naissance  until  it  becomes  more — what  do  they  call  it  ? — utiij,  I  believe 
it  is  a  German  word. 

Our  sentimetitiil  school  abjure  this  bastard  Renaissance,  but  they  are 
of  it  notwithstanding,  for  tliey  have  for  ideas  of  their  own  an  echo  of  past 
ideas.  Learning,  as  I  said,  is  an  essential  of  a  Renaissance  ;  bat  as 
the  note  of  a  true  Renaissance  is  faith  and  of  a  false  Renaissance  criticism 
— ^r,  shall  I  say,  hope  of  the  one,  and  regret  of  the  other  ? — there  is  more 
life  iu  honest  effort  which  looks  forward  at  the  risk  of  vulgarity,  than  in 
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Bentimcnt  which  analyses  the  preeont  and  tries  to  reproduee  Ha  put. 
Like  all  modem  artists,  they  do  not  rcab'se  that  what  m»a«  the  art  of  tie 
great  centuries  was  its  spirit  not  its  form,  the  growth  of  new  thonght  rti:h 
clothed  itself  iu  the  forms  of  the  post.  Till  that  thought  orisei  ugaai  1 
am  content  to  believe  that  the  houses  acd  churches  built  by  the  one  sclwi 
arc  better  than  those  built  by  the  other,  and  heartily  to  admire  for  all  iu 
strangeness  the  wall  papers  and  chintzes  and  tiles  designed  by  Mi-vn. 
Jloiris  and  their  fellows  ;.  but  I  cannot  consent  to  take  them  as  the  nn!y 
artists  who  are  to  save  us  from  the  Philistines,  or  their  principles  aa  Larnig 
the  hope  of  the  future  in  them. 

After  all,  I  have  not  made  ont  yet  what  these  prisciplea  are.     Bat « 
far  as  I  can  understand  this  school,  it  is  based  on  fineness  of  seatimial 
rather  than  on  knowledge,  and  the  keynote  of  this  sentiment  is  longiif 
"  regret  for  the  absent "  as  Theocritus  says,  whether  it  be  regret  for  s  p«t 
life  or  yearuing  for  a  distant  ideal,  or  the  less  spiritaal  pains  which  tno- 
flumo  Sicilian  and  Florentine  lovers.     This  longing  takes  now-a-<l     - 
form  of  regret,  forced  upon  it  by  the  vulgarity  of  the  nineteenth  ci-..  . 
for,  seeing  how  vulgar  the  present  is,  it  has  no  hope  in  the  fotaro.    Ri>- 
gretfnlness  and  disgust  of  modem  commonplace  has  a  donblc  resnlt    Itt 
the  fii'st  place  it  leads  to  the  state  of  mind  which  says  "  the  world  is  fiiU 
of  trouble  and  there  is  no  ceiiainty  of  anything  else  to  come.     It  is  bette 
to  enjoy  what  we  have,  or  at  least  to  give  up  preaching  and  divorce  :"■■"'''» 
from  art ;  to  live  the  most  perfect  life  in  the  moment,  which  is 
we  can  grasp  ;"  then  comes  in  the  eensuousness  and  body-worslrri  >  ...  -  U 
some  extent  is  characteristic  of  the  school;  something  of  ll.-'  >^  ••  r^ 
the  later  Anthology;   a  "Sehnsucht"  to   which  all  objects  arc 
such  a  spirit  as  inspires  Mr.  Pater's  book  and  is  put  into  more  urii>:-i»w 
form  by  Mr.  Swinburne ;  tlio  spirit  which  says  alternately,  •'  T>et  as  est 
and  drink  for  to-morrow  we  die,"  and  "  Let  us  fall  iu  lo\  ati,  fht 

to-morrow  we  die."     In  the  second  place  it  leads  to  the  r.j.^i vsf  wbcit 

periods  and  phases  of  art  andnatnre — the  nineteenth  ceDtnry  tob<^  «ik 
— and  then  all  prosperous  material  periods  and  countries.  Nothing coa  b( 
given  to  art  by  ancient  Homan,  by  Flemish,  barbarian,  Atoerieao  Bfci 
Study,  they  say,  those  nations  and  genenitions  which  thonght ^iwfy ;  tat 
from  those  pick  ont  all  that  is  most  quaint  and  furUiesi  frcm  oommoo- 
place.  Lovers  of  art  must  have  a  taste  for  olives  and  caTtaro.  AbJ  a 
looking  at  nature  never  forget  that  the  smell  of  drnth  is  in  all  her  cvut- 
ness,  and  that  the  grey  decay  of  her  softer  moods  more  ^m^v  ^\;rn^a 
her  to  the  feeling  mind  than  tho  garish  gold  of  summer. 

I  think  that  I  have   sold  enough   to  '    '"    '      ■'  acj    ui  \hs 

school.     These  artists  have  taught  me  bo  ,iim  so  BiaA 

thanks  for  what  they  have  taught  me,  that   I  am  almost   converted  it 
believe  that  ihey  have  the  key  of   the  fntnru ;    and   ccrtali;'-    -        ■'   - 
school  can  do  more  than  fumble  at  tho  door.     Bat  tli«y  vn : 
bci  sense  of  ' 

tic  .u.      Unv- 
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has  no  fdtnre.  They  remain  fraitless  becanse  fJEuthlesB ;  Atys-priestB  of 
beaafy,  impotent  to  add  to  the  life  of  Art :  becanse  they  believe  in  death 
rather  than  in  life.  And  when  I  feel  this,  their  pretensions  to  infalli- 
bility rather  gall  me.  The  last  time  I  saw  my  Oxford  friend  was  in 
Bond  Street — ^he  had  been  looking  at  exhibitions  black  and  white,  and 
blue  and  green,  and  was  fall  of  the  "  sweetness"  of  his  own  friends  and 
the  worthlessness  of  everything  else.  I  listened  for  a  while  to  his  jar- 
goning,  and  then  left  him  and  turned  into  the  National  Gallery ;  and  there 
sat  down  before  a  Titian  and  a  Tomer,  and  clean  forgot  all  about  him  and 
his^friends  and  their  principles. 
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It  is  not  tbo  portrait  of  Johnson  only  that  Boswell  has  drawn  for  u.  To 
most  men  Gorrick  and  Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  even  Goldimiti 
are  known  only  so  for  as  they  appear  in  the  pages  of  tho  L,ift.  Qmt 
though  these  men  were,  no  one  of  them  wud  su  fortanate  as  to  find  aa  attiA 
80  skilled  in  painting  him,  that  his  hkeness,  though  made  t '  ^'otn  o( 

the  picture,  stands  out  to  us  half  so  clear  as  it  shows  v  ^      u  in  tii« 

very  background  of  Boswell's  wide  canvas.  By  the  side  of  their  gml 
figures  are  sketched  in,  with  no  weaker  a  hand,  a  host  of  lesser  moo.  Hal 
he  not  vtTittcn,  their  very  names  would  long  ago  have  passed  awaj,  bnt  do« 
tho  men  themselves  live  for  us.  The  thought  arises,  not  what  they,  bal  what 
wo  should  have  lost  if  they  had  missed  their  vau»  tac^r.  It  is  tho  iiviog,  Bfli 
the  dead  who  are  to  be  pitied  when  the  good  of  a  bygono  age  ore  left  in«> 
whelmed  and  unknown  in  the  long  night  of  which  Iha  Latia  poet  noak 
AVbat  reader  of  Boswell  does  not  almost  fed  that  he  wonld  hare  had  OM 
friend  less  in  the  world  had  he  never  had  his  delightful  pages  to  teadi  )itk 
tho  worth  of  the  gentle  Bcuuot  Langton  ?  Dear  to  na  as  ore  so  maair  af 
the  men  who  loved  Johnson  and  whom  Johnson  loved,  dear  to  u  ai  ■ 
Goldsmith,  dear  to  us  as  is  the  '  dear  Knight  of  Phmpton  '  luaceU,  Mr* 
tainly  not  less  dear  is  the  tall  LiDcolnshure  squire  who,  as  a  mere  lad,  caa* 
to  London  chiefly  iu  the  hope  of  getting  introduced  to  the  author  of  th« 
rt'iiiihlfr,  and  who,  more  than  thirty  j'ears  later, '  mora  to  teal 

his  friend  when  the  grand  old  man  knew  at  la^^t  ah  which  b 

had  so  long  dreaded  from  afar  was  now  close  upon  him  and  most  be  &Mi. 
Their  long  friendship  had  been  but  once  broken.  HappilT,  t«a  jears  or  mt 
before  it  was  broken  for  ever  it  had  been  made  whale  agais. 

Boswell  himself  does  not  describe  Bennet  Langton's  persoB,  BorcoaU 
he  well  have  done  so,  as  Langton  was  living  when  the  U/*  waa  {MihliaiML 
Miss  Hawkins,  however,  in  her  Meirwirs  has  happily  supplied  Iha  defi- 
ciency. She  says,  "  Oh  1  that  vre  could  sketch  him  with  bia  miU  eoas- 
tonance,  his  elegant  features,  and  his  sweet  smile,  sitting  with  one  Ur  twisted 
round  the  other  as  if  fearing  to  occupy  more  space  than  waa  ecji 
his  person  inclining  forward,  as  if  wanting  strength  to  rapport  hia  biu^a>, 
and  his  arms  crossed  over  his  bosom,  or  his  hands  locked  togetiMr  oo  hil 
knee  ;  his  oblong  gold-mounted snufTbox,  taken  from  tha waisteoai  pxial 
opposite  his  hand,  and  either  remaining  between  his  fingam  or  act  b?  idm 
on  the  table,  bat  which  was  never  nsed  hat  when  his  miad  waa  oocapiiJ 
in  conversation ;  .^  ■         ''    ;  began  the  box  waa  prodoeed.'^ 

Wo  find  another  .^  by   Mr.  Best,  ia  his  funw^l 

and  Lilerary  A(emoriai«; — "li'  wtj  (all,  mitflgra,  long-riB«|id 
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man,  mncli  resembliog  a  stork  standing  on  one  leg  near  tLo  shore,  in 
Raphael's  cartoon  of  the  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes.  His  manners 
•were,  in  the  highest  degree,  polished ;  his  conversation  mild,  ngreeablo, 
and  always  plentmg."  Johnson,  in  a  letter  to  Langton's  tutor  at  Tiinity 
College,  Oxford,  thus  pleasantly  alludes  to  his  great  height :  "  I  see  jonr 
pupil  sometimes ;  his  mbd  is  as  exalted  ns  his  stature.  I  am  half  afriiid 
of  him ;  but  he  is  no  less  amiable  than  formidable."  The  nicLnamo  of 
Lanky  that  ho  gave  him  was,  no  doubt,  not  merely,  like  Sherry  or  Goldy, 
an  abbreviation  of  a  name ;  it  was  also  a  hit  at  his  friend's  person. 
Topham  Beanclerk's  wife  also  had  her  fling  at  his  height.  In  BosireUiana 
we  read,  "Lady  Di  Boauclerk  told  mo  that  Laugton  had  never  been  to 
Boe  her  since  she  came  to  Richmond,  bis  head  was  so  full  of  the  militia 
and  Greek.  '  ^Vhy,'  said  J,  '  madam,  he  is  of  such  a  length  ;  ho  is  awk- 
ward, and  not  easily  moved.'  '  But,'  said  she,  '  if  he  had  laid  himself  at 
his  length,  his  feet  had  been  in  London  and  his  head  might  have  been 
here  fodem  die,' "  His  sons  were  not  unworthy  of  thoir  father,  and 
*•  used,"  as  wo  read  in  Miss  Hawkins'  Memoirs,  "  to  amuse  the  good 
ople  of  Paris  by  raising  their  arms  to  let  them  pass." 
"  Johnson,"  as  Boswcll  tells  us,  "  was  not  the  less  ready  to  love  Mr. 
Langton  for  his  being  of  a  very  ancient  family  ;  for  I  have  heard  him  say 
with  pleasure,  '  Langton,  Sir,  has  a  grant  of  a  warren  from  Henry  11.,  and 
Cardinal  Stephen  Langton  in  King  John's  reign  was  of  this  family.'  "  His 
grandfather  bad  known  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  and  had  kept  a  note  of  a 
conversation  in  which  "  that  great  man  told  him  that  for  two  years  after 
ho  came  to  the  Inn  of  Court  he  studied  sixteen  hours  a  day ;  however,  by 
this  intense  application  he  almost  brought  himself  to  his  grave,  though  he 
yrcto  of  a  very  strong  constitution,  and  after  reduced  himself  to  eight 
hours."  His  father,  "  old  Mr.  Langton,  was  a  high  and  steady  Tory, 
jot  attached  to  the  present  Eoyal  Family.  Johnson  said  of  him,  Sir, 
yon  will  seldom  sec  such  a  gentleman,  such  are  his  stores  of  hteraturo, 
Bach  his  knowledge  in  divinity,  and  such  his  exemplary  life  ;  and,  Sir,  ho 
has  no  grimace,  no  gesticulation,  no  bursts  of  admiration  on  trivial  oeca- 
eioDS ;  he  never  embraces  you  with  on  overacted  cordiality."  Yet  at 
another  time  he  said  of  him,  "  He  never  clarified  his  notions  by  filtrating 
them  through  other  minds.  Ho  had  a  canal  upon  his  estate,  where  at  ono 
place  the  bank  was  too  low.  'I  dug  the  canal  deeper,  said  he.'  "  The 
word  canal,  in  Johnson's  time,  we  may  remark,  was  generally  applied  to  an 
ornamental  sheet  of  water.  Old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langton  had  both  opposed 
sktiog  for  their  pictures.  When  Johnson,  who  thought  it  right  that  each 
generation  of  a  family  should  have  its  portraits  taken,  heard  of  this,  ho 
exclaimed,  "  Sir,  among  the  anfractuosities  of  the  human  mind,  I  know  not 
if  it  may  not  bo  one,  that  there  is  a  snperstitions  reluctance  to  sit  for  a 
bicture."  The  old  gentleman,  though  later  on  ho  suspected  that  Johnson 
Km  at  heart  a  Papist,  had  otTorcd  him  a  Uving  of  considerable  value  in 
Lisoolushire  if  he  were  inclined  to  take  orders.  Happily  for  the  world, 
perhaps  not  unhappily  for  the  parish,  Johnson  dsolined.     Of  Peregrine 
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Lacglon,  Bennet's  nncle,  vrbo  Johnson  says  "  was  one  of  tho^e  ^AatM 
loTod  at  once  by  instinct  and  by  reason,"  and  of  his  admirablo  ^^^^^1 
'we  have  an  intcrestiDg  account  from  the  pon  of  the  nephew  fllH 
"  He  had  on  annuity  for  hfe  of  200/.  per  annam.  His  Cunilj  eondilM 
of  a  sister,  who  paid  him  18'.  annually  for  her  board,  And  a  nioce.  Tb 
Berrants  were  two  maids,  and  two  men  in  livery.  Hia  commoD  vav  gL 
living  at  his  table  was  three  or  fonr  dishes  ;  the  apporteoaDMs  to  IH 
table  wore  neat  and  handsome ;  he  frequently  entertained  companj  fl 
dinner,  and  then  his  table  was  well  served  with  as  many  dishes  u  «lH 
usual  at  the  tables  of  the  other  gentlemen  in  the  noigbbonrhood.  ^M 
uwu  appearance  as  to  clothes  w:is  genteelly  neat  and  plain.  Hi!  hH 
always  a  post-chaise,  and  kept  three  horses.  Some  money  he  pat  i^M 
the  BtoL-lcs;  at  his  death  the  sum  he  had  there  amonut«d  to  15QH 
"  His  art  of  hfe  certainly  deserves  to  bo  known  and  studied  "  as  tua^B^| 
as  when  Johnson  wrote.  fl^l 

Such  was  the  family  of  the  tall  Lincolnshire  lad  who,  a;  ^^( 

seventeen  or  thereabouts,  full  of  admu'ation  for  the  BambUr,   ■  jM 

just  been  brought  to  an  end,  eagerly  sought  an  introduction  io  itd  authed 
He  by  good  luck  made  the  acquaintance  of  Robert  Lerett,  "  the  pnetidP 
in  physic,"  the  man  '*  obscurely  wise  and  coarsely  kind,"  who  introdiMdl 
him  to  Johnson.     "Mr.  Langtou  was  exceedingly  surprised  when  ihd  ngt 
first  appeared.     He  hud  not  received  tbo  smallest  intimation  of  his  fignr^ 
dress,  or  manner.     From  perusing  his  writings,  ho  fancied  be  ehooU  ^M 
a  decent,   well-dressed,   in   short,  a  remarkably   decorous   philoBOfih^| 
Instead   of  whicb,  down  from  his   bed-chamber   about  noon,    came,  fl 
newly  risen,  a  huge  uncouth  figure,  with  a  Uttle  dark  wig  which  ecan:4fl 
covered  his   hoad,  and  his  clothes   hanging  loose  about  him.     Bat  ^M 
conversation  was  so  rich,  bo  animated,  and  so  forcible,  and  his  reUgiafl 
and  political  notions  so  congenial  with  those  'v         '    "Ir.  Tjuigtoa  hw 
been  educated,  that  he  conceived  for  him  tbat  \<  und  ■ttnihmrafa 

which  he  ever  preserved."  Johnson  took  no  less  pleasure  in  Laagto^| 
company.  He  described  him  as  one  of  those  men  "  to  whom  Xati^| 
does  not  spread  her  volumes  or  utter  her  voices  in  vain,"  "Ma  friofl 
at  once  cheerful  and  serious,"  while  rising  yet  higher,  "with  ft  wans 
vehemence  of  afiectionutc  regard,  he  exclaimed,  '  Tho  earth  do|^^|t 
bear  a  worthier  man  then  Bonnet  Langton.' "  On  another  oeeaxioo  B^^H 
"  I  know  not  who  will  go  to  Heaven  if  Langton  does  not.  Sir,  1aS9^ 
almost  say,  Sit  nnima  nua  mm  Lant/lono." 

Miss  Reynolds,  in  her  Anecdote,  toils  ns,  "  I  shall  never  forget  ifl 
excellent  character  he  drew  of  his  friend  Mr.  Langton,  nor  with  wnP 
energy,  what  fond  delight,  ho  expnliiited  in  his  praice,  giTing  him  i**rr 
excollonce  that  nature  could  bestow,  und  every  perfeclioL 
could  acquire."     Boswoll,  too,  describes  "  "iir  ui,r:liv  fr 
is  Langton's  Ilomerio  oplthet  in  tho  nxyiti^ 

eminent  not  oi '    '        ilh  and  learning,  but  Uii  au  o-uaiuaauti^u  [und  ui 
tmtertainisg  C'>  .i." 
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to  the  Life  he  quotes  cue  of  his  Btories.  "An  honest 
reud,  "  aft«r  girlng  some  anecdote  in  Langton's  presence 
of  the  ill-troatment  which  he  had  received  from  a  clergyman's  wife,  who 
was  a  noted  termagant,  and  whom  he  accased  of  unjust  dealing  in  soma 
transaction  with  him,  added,  '  I  took  care  to  let  her  know  what  I  thought 
of  her ; '  and  being  asked,  *  What  did  jou  say  ?  '  answered,  •  I  told  her 
she  was  a  scoundreL  '"  In  BoauelUana  wo  find  recorded  two  or  three 
anecdotes  that  Langlon  told  of  Johnson  that  Boswell  has  not  we  belieTO 
vorked  up  into  the  Life.  "  A  certain  young  clerjy-man,"  wo  read,  "  used 
to  come  about  Dr.  Johnson.  The  Doctor  said  it  vexed  him  to  be  in  his 
company — his  ignorance  was  so  hopeless.  '  Sir,'  said  Mr.  Langton,  '  his 
coming  about  you  shows  ho  wishes  to  help  his  ignorance.*  '  Sir,'  said 
the  Doctor,  '  his  ignorance  is  so  great  I  am  afraid  to  show  him  the  bottom 
of  it.'  "  Langton  also  told  Boswell  how  "  Mr.  Johnson  used  to  laugh  at 
a  passage  in  Carte's  Life  of  the  Ihilm  of  Onuond,"  where  he  gravely 
observes,  "that  he  was  always  in  fuU  dress  when  he  went  to  court;  too 
many  being  in  the  practice  of  going  thither  with  double  lapella."  To 
Langton,  Johnson  had  once  said,  "  Sir,  had  AYilkes's  mob  prevailed 
against  Government,  this  nation  had  died  of  phthiriasis."  Boswell  sug- 
gests that  morbus  pcdiculoius  as  being  better  known,  would  strike  more, 
and  adds  louiif  disease  may  be  put  in  a  parenthesis.  Johnson,  when 
insisting  ono  day  "  that  the  value  of  every  story  depends  on  its  being 
true,"  said,  "  Langton  used  to  think  a  story  a  story,  till  I  showed  him 
that  truth  was  essential  to  it." 

He  was  endeared  to  Johnson  by  his  Greek  scarcely  less  than  by  his 
ient  lineage,  his  piety,  his  entertaining  conversation,  and  his  worth.  He 
the  man  who  had  read  Clenardus's  Greek  Gratmxar.  "  Why,  Sir," 
eaid  Johnson,  "  who  is  there  in  this  town  who  knows  anything  of  Clenardos 
bat  you  and  I?"  He  had  learnt  by  heart  the  Epistle  of  St.  Basil. 
"  Sir."  said  Johnson,  "  I  never  made  such  an  effort  to  attain  Greek." 
It  was  at  his  house  that  Johnson  spent  an  evening  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Parr,  when  "  ho  was  much  pleased  with  the  conversation  of  that  learned 
gentleman."  "  He  has  invited,"  so  Johnson  writes  to  Boswell,  "  Nicolaida, 
the  learned  Greek,  to  visit  him  at  his  house  in  Lincolnshire."  When 
be  gets  somewhat  embarrassed  in  his  circamstances,  Johnson,  though 
close  on  the  end  of  his  life,  and  nigh  worn  out  with  illness,  writes  to  him, 
'«  I  am  a  Uttle  angry  at  you  for  not  keeping  minutes  of  your  own  accept uin 
tt  <Lr/;enjum,  and  think  a  little  time  might  bo  spared  from  Aristophanes  for 
the  rfj/atniliares."  To  him  Johnson,  now  on  his  death-bed,  gave  the 
translations  into  Latin  verse  that  he  had  made  of  Greek  epigrams  during 
tbe  aloeplesB  nights  of  his  last  illness.  His  name  is  not  to  be  found  to 
the  celebrated  round  robin  which  Durke  drew  up,  and  that  the  company 
gathered  round  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  table  signed.  "  Joe  Warton,  a 
'  '  'f  by  profession,  might  be  such  a  fool  "  as  to  put  his  hand  to  a 
>a  that  Goldsmith's  epitaph  should  be  not  in  Latin,  but  in  English ; 
"  Mr.  Langton,  like  a  sturdy  scholar,  refused  to  sign  it."    In  Mias 
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Hawkins'  Memoirs  wo  rciid  how  "  Lo  would 'get  into  the  most  fla£Qt  ko- 
tation  of  half  a  page  of  Greek,  breaking  off  for  fear  of  w<mT7)B^  \j 
Baying,  as  I  well  remember  was  Lis  phrase,  '  and  so  it  goes  on  ; '  aceojn- 
panying  his  words  with  a  gentle  wave  of  his  hand,  indicating  that  yro 
might  bettor  suppose  the  rest  than  bear  his  proceeding."  Ho  etrM 
noverthuless  enjoy  a  liberty  taken  with  his  beloved  Greek,  and  on«  ereciag 
as  Boswell  writes,  "  made  us  laugh  heartily  at  some  lines  by  JcmbM 
Barnes  in  which  are  to  be  found  such  comical  Anglo-EUenifio*  m 
KXWoiaiyf $031x61'-,  they  wore  banged  with  clubs."  Mr.  Best  haa  given  m 
account  of  an  evening  that  ho  onco  spent  in  his  company.  "  In  tk 
course  of  conversation  he  took  out  a  small  pocket- album,  eonUiisicj; 
bori-wots,  or  heads  and  notices  of  boii-mots,  which  he  filled  out  and  ooai- 
mented  npon  in  a  most  amusing  manner.  Among  other  wittidsmj  vm  t 
short  copy  of  macaronic  Greek  verses,  of  which  I  remember  'fire-ponBdon 
cleudeto,  ahl  mala  simplos.' "  He  was  no  imfit  successor  to  bis  gr««l 
friend  in  the  Professorship  of  Ancient  Literature  in  the  Hoyal  AeaJear. 

Johnson  had  taken  him  in  the  early  days  of  thoir  friendship  to  »n 
Richardson,  who  had  little  conversation  except  about  Lis  own  wotii. 
"Johnson,"  says  Langton,  "  professed  that  he  could  bring  him  out  into 
conversation,  and  used  this  allusive  cspression,  '  Sir,  I  can  mak«  hin 
rfar.'  But  ho  foiled ;  for  in  that  interview  Richardson  said  UttJa  els« 
than  that  there  lay  in  the  room  a  translation  of  his  Chifissa  into  Gtmuu." 
He  had  also  visited  Young,  who  told  him  when  they  were  walking  in  tk> 
garden,  "  Here  I  had  put  a  handsome  sun-dial,  with  this  insenptka, 
ft'/ictt  Juijncis !  which  (speaking  -with  a  smile)  was  sadly  verified,  for  by 
the  next  morning  my  dial  had  been  carried  off."  "  Young,"  he  remorkafl, 
"showed  a  degree  of  curiosity  concerning  the  common  occorreucM  Iksi 
were  then  passing,  which  appeared  somewhat  remarkable  in  a  man  i 
intellectual  stores,  of  such  an  advanced  sge,  and  who  hud  retired 
life  with  declared  disappointment  iu  his  expectations."  ^~ 
indeed  with  most  nf  the  men  of  letters  of  his  time,  but  it 
house  "  at  his  levee  of  morning  visitors,  when  ho  was  dcelaimixif;  aver 
his  tea,  which  ho  drank  very  pleutifully,"  that  he  was  mostly  ti  be  krwtL 
Langton,  early  in  their  acquaintance,  had  invit<id  Johnson  to  vint  }m 
father's  house  at  Spilsby,  but  he  wrote  in  reply  that  moch  •«  li«  wo«U 
have  Ukod  to  have  gone,  nevertheless  he  must  forbear  the  plessara.  "  I 
will  give  the  true  reason,"  he  writes,  "  which  I  know  joQ  will  approve  :— 
I  have  a  mother  more  than  eighty  years  old,  v1.  ::ot£d  Uiit  dayits 

the  publication  of  my  book  (his  Diclijnnry)  in  h-  ^eing  m« ;  at^  t" 

her,  if  I  can  disengage  myself  here,  I  rPKolvo  to  go."     A  year  or  t- 
on  he  again  writes  to  him,  "I  go  on,  on  I  formerly  did,  dcttgr.ir.,!  ; 
some  time  or  other  botli  rich  and  wise  ;  and  yet  cultivate  nciiuu-r  Su.-: 
nor  fortune.     Do  you  take  notice  of  r^^  !  Ihmh  the  doagw  <>' 

di'lay.     When  I  waa  as  you  ore  now,  t     ,,  LiiJiin*-.-  of  liT.i.t-.  kh, 

little  did  I  suspect  tliat  I  should  bo  at  forty- uiue  what  i 

jon  do  Itot  B6«m  to  s«ed  my  admonition.     Yoa  are  tia^y  in  a^iijiucug  i^m 
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in  f  ommnnicating  knowledge,  and  whilo  you  nro  studying,  enjoy  the  end 
'  Btady,  lij  making  othera  wiser  and  liappier.  I  was  macli  pleased  with 
^0  tale  tliat  you  told  me  of  being  tutor  to  your  sisters.  I,  who  have  no 
Btcre  nor  brothers,  look  with  some  degree  of  innocent  envy  on  those  who 
By  bo  said  to  be  bom  friends,  and  cannot  see,  without  wonder,  how  j 
krcly  that  native  union  is  afterwards  regarded."  Ho  goes  on  to  say, 
[vrc  tell  tbo  ladies  that  good  wives  mako  good  husbionds  ;  I  beliero  it  is  I 
more  certain  position  that  good  brothers  mako  good  sisters."  Ho 
eknowlodges  in  the  same  letter  a  present  of  game  from  Langton.  He 
id  left  off  housekeeping — his  wife  was  by  this  time  dead — and  therefore 
ITo  the  birds  away.  "  The  pheasant  I  gave  to  Mr.  Richardson  "  (the 
"nthor  of  Clarma).  He  writes  to  him  when  he  is  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  fays,  "  You  who  are  very  capable  of  anticipatiug  futurity  and 
lising  phantoms  before  your  own  cyos,  must  often  have  imagined  to 
Yourself  an  academical  life,  and  havo  conceived  what  would  bo  th« 
manners,  the  views,  and  the  conversation  of  men  devoted  to  letters  ;  hovr 
^ey  would  choose  their  companions  ;  how  they  would  direct  their  studies, 
ad  how  they  would  regulate  their  minds.  Let  me  know  what  you  ex- 
acted and  what  yon  found."  Ho  thus  ends  his  letter  to  the  young 
ident,  "  I  live,  dear  Sir,  to  think  on  you,  and  therefore  should  willingly 
rite  more  to  you  but  that  tJie  post,"  &c.  Two  years  later  in  again 
iting  to  him  he  says,  "  While  you  havo  been  riding  and  running, 
ad  seeing  the  tombs  of  the  learned,  and  the  camps  of  the  valiant,  I  have 
only  staid  at  home  and  intended  to  do  great  things,  which  I  have  not  1 
done  ; "  and  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  Let  mo  hear  from  you  again,  wherever  ] 
you  are,  or  whatever  you  are  doing ;  ■whether  you  wander  or  sit  still, 
plant  trees  or  make  Rusticks,  play  with  your  sisters,  or  mnse  alone." 
The  Rusticks,  Boswell  tells  us,  were  some  essays,  with  that  title,  writteu 
about  this  time  by  Mr.  Laugton,  but  not  published.  Wo  should  ba 
ions  to  know  whether  they  are  still  preserved  in  the  famQy  hooso  at 
fington. 

He  wrote  pleasantly  enough,  as  we  can  see  from  the  paper  that  he 
Bntributcd  to  The  Idlrr  (No.  07).     Ho  describes  "  a  man  of  vast  designs  , 
nd  of  vast  performances,  though  be  sometimes  designed  one  thing  and  ' 
perfi)rmod  another,"    He  ends  by  enforcing  a  position  which  he  had  no 
subt  ollon  heard  Johnson  maintain — for  it  was  a  familiar  one  mth  him — 
Itat  "  he  who  finds  himself  strongly  attracted  to  any  partienl<ir  study, 
^ough  it  may  happen  to  be  out  of  his  proposed  scheme,   if  it  is  notj 
ifling  or  vicious,  had  better  continue  his  appUcation  to  it,  since  it  is 
ily  that  be  will,  with  much  more  ease  and  expedition,  attain  that  which  I 
1  warm  iuclinatiou  stimulntes  him  to  pursue,  than  that  at  which  a  pre- 
ribed  law  compels  him  to  toil." 

b  was   at  Trinity  College  that  Langton  made  the  acquaintance  of| 
sph&m  Beaaclerk,  and  so  led  to  the  celebrated  "frisk"  which  the  sagaT 
ok  with  his  two  youthful  friends.  Langton ,  it  will  be  remembered,  deserte 
th«  other  two,  "being  engaged  to  breakfast  with  some  }'oung  ladies." 
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Johnson  scolded  him  for  "  leaving  his  social  friends  to  go  uiil  at  with  k  tti 

\  of  wretched  onidea'd  girls."   He  was  an  admirable  reader  aload,  bat  Qtovj^ 

this  readings  surpassed,  as  was  thought,  the  actor's  recitations,  jetht 

1  not  overcome  Johnson's  "  extreme  impatience  to  La  read  to." 

I  tells  us  how  "  when  a  very  joung  man  he  read  to  him  Dodsley's 

a  tragedy.     As  it  went  on  Johnson  tamed  his  faoo  to  the   back' 

ehair,  and  put  himself  into  various  attitudes,  which  marked  his 

At  the  end  of  an  act,  however,  ho  said,  "  Come,  let's  have  soma, 

I  let's  go  into  the  slaughter-house  again,  Lanky.     But  I  am  afi 

I  is  more  blood  than  brains." 

1        "  If  I  were  called  on,"  writes  Miss  Hawkins,  "  to  name  toe 
i  vith  whom  Johnson  might  have  been  seen  to  the  greatest  ad' 
)•  should  certainly  name  Mr.  Langton.     His  good  breeding  uud  the  pli 
I  tone  of  his  voice  would  have  given  the  pitch  to  Johnson's   replies ; 
I  classic  acquirements  would  have  brought  out  those  of  the  other  sp«ak«r; 
I  while  the  thorough  respect  Johnson  entertained   for  him   woi 

prevented   that   harshness  which   sometimes  alarmed  a  third 

'  He    had,  however,  one  failing — a  failing  that  leaned  to  virtue's  ui 

"I  mentioned,"   says  Boswell,  "a  worthy  friend   of  ours"  (no  ili 

Langton)    "  whom  we   valued  moch,    but   observed  that    he    was 

ready  to  introduce  religious   discourse   upon   all    occasions.     JoamM. 

I  *  Why  yes,  Sir,  ho   will  introduce   religious   discourse    without 

whether  it  will  end  in  instruction  and  improvement,  or  prodoee 

profane  jest.     Ho  would  introduce  it  in  the   company  of   WilkM  aai 

twenty  more  such.'  "    It  was  to  what  Johnson  considered  au  indiscretioeaf 

I  this  sort  that  the  breach  in  their  friendship  was  due.     At  a  dinner  at  tkt 

[  Messieurs  Dilly,  the  booksellers  in  the  Poultry,  there  had  been  a  lw( 

discussion  on  toleration.     Johnson  had  just  quarrelled  with  UoUsciilk, 

when  a  gentlemen  present  (who,  there   is  little   doubt,    \raa  lAQgUa) 

"  ventured  to  ask  him   if  there  was  not   a  material  difiereiuM  af  to 

I  toleration  of  opinions  which  lead  to  action,  and  opinions  merely  specQ- 

I  lative  ;  for  instance,  would  it  be  wrong  in  tlio  magistrate  to  tolerate  thos* 

I  vho  preach  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.    Johnson  was 

i  oflended,  and  said,  '  I  wonder,  Sir,  how  a  gentleman  of  yoor  piety 

[  introduce  this  subject  in  a  mixed  company.'  "     In  spite   of  this 

I  rebuke,  on  leaving  the  house  Langton  went  with  Johaaoa  a&d  BotvsU 

the  Club,  and  the  following  day  Johnson,  in  falfilmeot  oo  doobt  of  ao  oU 
I  engagement,  dined  at  his  house.  At  the  Club  that  eveoing  oeatxmi  Huk 
^fine  scene  when  Johnson  begged  Goldsmith's  pardon  for  what  hsJ  paestd 

atdinner,  and  Goldsmith  anev.       ' !  ftnnnn. 

Sir,  that  I  take  ill."     Wo  art  r.tji 

was  increased  by  the  contrast.     Both  had  boon  harshly 
was  only  Goldsmith  to  whom  amends  were  made.     Un  thi.  ■ 
I  Langton  made  his  will,  ''  devising  his  cxtato  to  his  three  aiston  in 
I  ference  to  a  remote  hoii' male.     Jl  :lod  tbsm  (Langtiin  of  eui 

r^'as  not    prt^Hent^    Uifed    ttouuirs.  :'ii_  1    .    nith   aa   hitrJi    ti    m 
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est  barOD  in  the  most  perfect  dajs  of  the  feudal  system,  '  an  ancient 
Ette  should  always  go  to  males.' "     Boswell  goes  on  to  add  "He  now 
Iftughed  immoderately,  without  any  reason  that  we  could  perceive,  at  our 

tiud's  making  his  will,  calling  him  the  testator,  and  added  '  I  dare  say 
thinks  ho  has  done  a  mighty  thing.     He  won't  stay  till  ho  gets  home 
tia  scat  in  the  country  to  produce  this  wonderful  deed — he'll  call  up  the 
landlord  of  the  first  inn  on  the  road  ;  and  after  a  suitable  preface  upon 
mortality  and  the  uncertainty  of  life,  will  tell  him  that  he  should  not  delay 
making  his  will ;  and  here,  Sir,  will  he  sny,  is  my  will,  which  I  have  just 
taade,  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  kingdom ; 
^■B  ho  will  read  it  to  him  (laughing  all  the  time).   He  believes  he  has  made 
^Bb  will ;  bat  he  did  not  make  it.     You,  Chambers,  made  it  for  him.     I 
^Bfit  you  have  had  more  conscience  than  to  make  him  say  "  being  of  a 
Mand  understauding ;"  ha,  ha,  ha  I     I  hope  he  has  lefl  me  a  legacy. 
I'd  have  his  will  turned  into  verse  like  a  ballad,'     It  was  in  continuation 
of  this  merry  strain  that  Johnson  '  burst  into  such  a  fit  of  laughter  that 
ho    appeared  to  bo  almost   in  a  convulsion  ;  and  in   order  to   support 
himself  laid  hold  of  one  of  the  posts  at  the  side  of  the  foot-pavement,  and 
sent  forth  pcols  so  loud  that  in  the  silence  of  the  night  his  voice  seemed 
^a  resound   from  Temple    Bar  to   Fleet   Ditch."     Johnson   writes    to 

^fcwell  two  months  later,  " "  (no  doubt  Langton)  "left  the  town 

^^nout  taking  leave  »i  me,  and  is  gone  in  deep  dudgeon  to .     Is  not 

Hb  very  childish  ?  Where  is  now  my  legacy  °? '  "  It  was  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year  that  Johnson  went  to  Scotland,  but  neither  in  going  or 
Dg  did  Le  stop  at  Langton.  In  his  journal  of  the  Tour  Boswell 
we  talked  of  one  of  our  friends  taking  ill  for  a  length  of  time  a 
expression  of  Dr.  Johnson's  to  him,  on  his  introducing,  in  a  mixed 
npany,  a  religions  subject  so  unseasonably  as  to'  provoke  a  rebuke. 
JoiMsoM :  '  What  is  to  become  of  society,  if  a  friendship  of  twenty  years 

By  the  following  summer  much  had  boen  done  to  bind  np  the  friend- 

K  again,  and  Johnson  writes  to  Langton,  telling  him  of  poor  Gold- 
L's  death.  He  ends  his  letter  by  saying  "  Do  not  bo  sullen  now,  but 
16  find  a  lettor  when  I  como  back."  And  in  the  next  winter,  writing 
toswell,  he  says,  "Langton  is  here  1  we  are  all  that  ever  we  were. 
He  is  a  worthy  fellow,  mthout  malice,  though  not  without  resentment." 
Langton  had  married,  two  or  three  years  earlier  than  the  date  of  this 

irel,  "  one  of  those  three  Countess  Dowagers  of  Rothes,  who  had  all 
lem  the  fortime  to  get  second  husbands  at  about  the  same  time."  He 
invi  "  ~  "'-tuith  and  Reynolds,  together  with  Johnson,  as  it  would 
I,  t"  H  at  his  seat  in  Lincolnshire.     Goldsmith  in  a  pleasant 

r,  that  Mr.  Forslcr  gives  in  full,  declines.  Ho  was  so  much 
loyed  "in  the  conntry  at  a  farmer's  hou8«,  quite  alone,  trying  to 


Who  then  to  frail  mortnlity  shall  tnist ; 
But  limiu  the  water,  or  but  writes  in  du&t.' 
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write  a  comedy "  (Slie  Sloo/a  to  Conquer)  that  he  has  to  pal  oil  kii 
intended  visit  to  Lincolnshire  for  this  season,  and  as  It  prorcd,  tiu\  fix 
all  Beasons.  "  Everyhody,"  ho  eays,  "  ia  a  visiting  about  and  menj  hil 
myself.  And  that  is  htird,  too,  as  I  have  been  trying  these  tliiec  mjmlin 
to  do  something  to  make  people  langb."  He  goes  on  to  saj  "  I  kan 
published,  or  Davies  has  pablishod  for  me,  an  Ahriiliment  of  tkt  Ui^lorf 
of  Eiiiiliiiul,  for  which  1  have  been  a  good  deal  abuEed  in  the  nowspap^n  Ut 
betraying  the  liberties  of  the  people.  God  knows  I  had  no  thought  for  or 
against  liberty  in  my  head  ;  my  whole  aim  being  to  make  up  a  book  of  ■ 
decent  size  that,  as  'Squire  Itichard  says,  would  do  no  harm  to  n«bodj. 
However,  they  set  me  down  as  an  aiTant  Tory,  and  consequently  a 
honest  man.  When  you  come  to  look  at  any  part  of  it  you'll  tar  thit 
I  am  a  sour  Whig." 

Johnson  did  make  a  visit  to  Lincolnshire,  the  rcmcmbmnco  of  whieb 
was  long  preserved.  For  when,  many  years  later,  Mr.  Best  vluted  Luf- 
ton,  "  after  breakfast,"  ho  writes,  "  we  walked  to  the  top  of  a  rery  stctp 
hill  behind  the  house.  When  wo  arrived  at  the  summit,  Mr.  Laagtoo 
said,  *  Poor,  dear  Dr.  Johnson,  when  ho  came  to  this  spot,  tamed  Lack  \o 
look  down  the  hill,  and  said  he  was  determined  '  to  take  a  roll  dowL,' 
When  wo  understood  what  he  meant  to  do  we  endeavoured  to  dlsmude 
him ;  but  he  was  resolute,  saying,  '  he  had  not  had  a  roll  for  a  long  tim«;' 
and  taking  out  of  his  lesser  pockets  whatever  might  bo  in  them — keji, 
pencil,  purse,  or  penknife — and  laying  himself  parallel  with  the  edge  of 
the  hill,  he  actually  descended,  turning  himself  over  and  over  till  ht  eaiM 
to  the  bottom.'  "  Mr.  Best  goes  on  to  say :  "  The  story  was  told  witli 
euch  gravity,  and  with  an  air  of  such  affectionate  romembraoee  of  a  de- 
parted frieud,  that  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  this  extrimrdiaarjCKak  «i 
the  great  loxicogiapher  to  have  been  a  fiction  or  invention  of  Vr. 
Langton." 

Langton,  for  some  ycai-s  of  his  married  life,  lived  at  an  cxpanaa  aiaaA 
beyond  his  means.  Uo  could  not,  we  suppose,  spare  time  from  Ui 
Aristophanes  for  his  minutes  of  acceplum  rt  rrpeiituin.  JobaMD,  'm  a 
letter  to  Boswell,  says  "  I  do  not  like  his  scheme  of  life,  bat  aa  I  aai  aol 
permitted  to  understand  it,  I  cannot  set  anything  right  that  is  ^mag." 

When  Boswell  was  next  up  in  London,  "  we  talked,"  iiajra  h«,  "  rf  » 
gentleman  "  (Langton  we  may  feel  almost  suro)  "  who  was  rnnniiii;  r--'  >- • 
fortune  in  Loudon ;  and  I  said,  '  Wo  must  get  him  out  of  it. 
friends  ma«t  quarrel  with  him,   and  that  will  soon   drita   fatal  aaaj. 
JoHKSox :  '  Nay,  Sir,  we'll  send   ijuu  to  liim.     If  your  corapaaf  inri 
not  drive   a  man  out  of  his  house,   nothing  will.'  "        A.  Ic^ 
later  on  they  were    again  talking  of  "  a  gentleman   who  wo   ippn- 
bended   was   gradually  iuvoh-ing   his    circamataneea    bj    bad   auaft- 
ment."     Langton  again,  no  doubt,  id  meant     Johnxon  nid,  "  Waalii^ 
a  fortune  is  evaporation  by  a  thousaud  impereoptiblo  jnc>">      i''  •>  w- 
a  atrttam,  they'd  stop  it.    Yoa  mast  speak  to  him.    It  b  . 
Were  be  a  gamester,  it  could  he  auid  ho  had  hopes  of  wiimui^.     Ww«  l» 
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'bankrupt  in  trade,  be  might  have  grown  rich  ;  bat  he  bos  neither  spirit 
to  spend  nor  resolution  to  spare.  He  does  not  spend  fast  enough  to  have 
sure  from  it.  lie  has  the  crime  of  prodigality  and  the  wretchedness 
parsimony."  Another  time  he  said,  "  Ho  is  ruining  himself  without 
eosore.  A  man  who  loses  at  play,  or  who  runs  out  bis  fortune  at 
Durt,  makes  his  estate  less,  in  hopes  of  making  it  bigger ;  but  it  is  a  sad 
iing  to  pats  through  the  qnagmire  of  parsimony  to  the  gulf  of  ruin.  To 
pass  over  the  flowery  path  of  extravagance  is  very  well."     Later  on  he 

rites  to  Boswell,  that  " has  laid  down  his  coach,  and  talks  of  making 

jre  contr.ictions  of  his  expense  :  how  he  will  succeed,  I  know  not. 
is  difficult  to  reform  a  household  gradually  ;  it  may  be  better  done  by  a 
pstom  totally  new."  Lie  goes  on  to  add,  "  What  I  told  him  of  the  increas- 
ing expense  of  a  growing  family  scorns  to  have  struck  him.  Ho  certainly 
Lnd  gone  on  with  very  coufused  views,  and  we  have,  I  think,  shown  him 
that  ho  is  wrong;  though,  with  the  common  deGcience  of  advisers,  wo 
have  not  shown  him  how  to  do  right."  Though  Laugton  showed  indo- 
ace  In  money  mutters,  yet  Johnson  praised  him  for  his  vigour  as  a 
tain  of  militia.  "  Langton,"  ho  writes,  "  has  been  encamped  with  his 
[jmpiiny  of  militia  on  Wiirloy  Common  ;  I  spent  five  days  amongst  them  ; 
signalized  himself  as  a  diligent  officer,  and  has  very  high  respect  in  the 
regiment.  Ho  presided  when  I  was  there  at  a  court-martial."  Boswell 
pats  him  on  the  b.ack,  and  writes  to  express  to  .Johnson  the  pleasure 
which  he  had  found  "  that  our  worthy  friend  Laugton  was  highly 
cemed  in  his  own  county  town." 

If  Laugton  was  a  tender  brother,  he  was  no  less  tender  a  father. 
Dhnson  indeed  at  one  time  complained  in  writing  about  the  table  he  kept, 
bat  "  ho  has  his  children  too  much  about  him."  In  one  of  his  letters, 
jwever,  he  seems  to  hint  that  Doswell  might,  with  advantage,  see  a  little 
more  of  his.  "  Laoglon  has  been  down  with  the  militia,"  he  says,  "  and 
>  again  quiet  at  home,  talking  to  his  little  people,  as,  I  suppose,  you  do 
Dmetlmes."  In  writing  to  Langton,  ho  begs  him  to  keep  him  "  in  the 
Bemory  of  all  the  little  dear  family,  particularly  pretty  Mrs.  Jane  "  (his 
od-child) ;  and  in  another  letter  he  says,  after  describing  his  own  moorn- 
fal  slate,  "  You,  dear  Sir,  have,  I  hope,  a  more  cheerful  soeno;  you  see 
Dorgo  fond  of  his  book,  and  the  pretty  misses  airy  and  lively,  with  my 
little  Jenny  equal  to  the  best ;  and  in  whatever  can  contribute  to  your 
qoiot  and  pleasure,  you  have  Lady  Rothes  ready  to  concur."  In  the  last 
ear  of  his  life  he  writes,  "  How  does  my  own  Jenny  ?  I  think  I  owe  Jenny 
;  letter,  which  I  will  take  care  to  pay.  In  the  mean  time  tell  her  that  I 
eknowlcdgo  the  debt."  A  mouth  later  he  pays  the  debt.  "He  took 
ia  trouble  to  write  the  letter  in  a  large  round  hand,  nearly  resem- 
ling  printed  characters,  that  she  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  reading 
herself."  "The  original,"  says  Boswell,  "now  hes  before  me,  but 
ball  be  faithfully  restored  to  her ;  and  I  dare  say  will  be  preserved  by 
bcT  as  a  jewel  as  long  as  she  lives."  She  did  preserve  it,  and  nearly 
jty  yoars  later  showed  it  to  Mr.  Croker.     The  letter  begins,  "  My 
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dearest  Miss  Jenny,"  and  ends,  "  I  am,  mj  dear,  yoor  most  htunble  ftUTut, 
Sam.  Johnson." 

■*  Of  the  children  of  the  family,"  savs  Miss  Hawkins,  "  Dr.  Jatunon 
'  was  very  fond.  Thoy  were,  in  their  full  number,  ten,  with  not  a 
fa«e  nor  a  faulty  person.  They  were  taught  to  bohare  to  Johnaon 
they  would  have  done  to  a  grandfather,  and  he  felt  it."  "  It  was 
ton's  intention,"  she  goes  on  to  stftto,  "  to  educate  his  children  at  hoi 
and  under  only  parental  tutelage.  He  therefore  settled  in  Westminiter, 
determined  to  live  very  quietly,  and  devote  himself  to  this  grand  duty,  is 
which  the  children  of  both  sexes  were  to  be  equally  considered.  He  liM 
my  father  he  should  not  only  give  his  sobs  but  his  daughters  a  knoirledgi 
of  the  learned  languages,  and  that  ho  meant  to  familiariso  the  loiter  tn  tli<3 
Greek  language  to  such  perfection,  that  whUe  five  of  his  girls  ec 
themselves  in  feminine  works,  the  sixth  should  read  a  Greek  auuior  lui 
the  general  amusement."  The  homo  education  would  not  seem  to  ban 
succeeded.  "  Mi-.  Langton  knew  not  how  much  the  possession  of  extec- 
sive  learning  sometimes  overshoots  the  power  of  commnnicating  first  ele- 
ments ;  he  was  bewildered  in  his  own  labyrinth  of  ideas,  and,  I  bolievr, 
was  a  little  sickened  of  his  plan  by  the  late  King's  froqncntly  ropeatol 
enquiry,  '  How  docs  education  go  on  ?' "  George  Langton,  the  eldest  von,  it 
all  events,  had,  as  Mr.  Best  tells  us,  "  profited  by  the  conversation  ud  io- 
strnction  of  his  father,  so  as  to  become  a  man  of  almost  anircrsal,  thoogb 
perhaps  superlicial,  literarj-  knowledge."  A  tutor,  named  Lasignon.  bad 
been  engaged  to  teach  him  modem  Greek,  of  whom  be  used  to  tell  the  (al- 
lowing anecdote :  "  It  had  been  imposed  on  him  by  his  director  as  a  pcnaDC* 
to  recite  a  certain  number  of  times,  before  breakfast,  tho  wordji  k^ 
i\tuiioii.  He  paced  his  chamber  impatiently,  repeating  with  what  tttmfi 
practised  rapidity  the  words  prescribed,  ever  and  anon,  however,  opMOOf 
his  door,  and  calling  downstairs  to  the  maid,  '  Is  my  breakfast  ready  ?'" 

On  one  occasion,  when  Johnson  was  at  Langtou's  boaso,  "  \tt£on 
dinner,"  says  Boswell,  "  ho  said  nothing  but  '  Pretty  baby  1 '  to  one  of  1^ 
children.  Langton  said  very  well  to  mo  afterwai-ds,  that  he  could  repeal 
Johnson's  conversation  before  ilinner,  as  Johnson  had  said  that  ha  oouU 
repeat  a  complete  chapter  of  the  '  Natural  History  of  Icolaod,'  from  t^ 
Danish  of  Horrebow,  the  whole  of  which  was  exactly  tbos : — 

'  C1I.\P.  LXXH. — CoNOKB.NTNO  Snakks. — ThcTo  iiro  an  sbftics  la 
be  met  with  throughout  th«  whole  island.' ' 

When,  on  Beauclevk's  death,  Langton  nxcivi.t  nv  ms  ^ui  UvruoiM 
portrait  of  Johnson,  with  the  inscrqition  on  the  frame :  ■ 

In|;ciiiiim  ingcna  ^ 

Incnlb)  luU't  hoc  iiib  corpore,  ■ 

he  had  thti  lines  eflkced.     Johnson  said,  eomploconUy,  "  It  WM  luad  is 
you  to  take  it  off;"  and  then,  after  a  abort  pause,  addad,  "  utd  oct  bs- 
kind  in  bim  to  pnt  it  on."     Wo  most  not  forget  that  th«  ifreut  milri.:;  aiuI 
the  great  lezioographer,  as  mvn  then  delighted  to  cal 
thought  60  highly  of  the  two  friends  that  wh«u  Ihcy  rtt^m  ami  nuiu^^m 
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men,  they  bad  invited  tbem,  with  Goldsmith  and  Barke,  to  join  thorn  in 

^founding  The  Club. 

Nothing  is  more  pleasant  in  Langton's   life  than  that  scene  for  & 

'comedy,  as  Sir  Joshua  described  it,  when  the  penitent  got  into  a  panic 
and  bukboureJ  his  confessor.  "  AVhon  I  was  ill,"  said  Johnson,  "  I 
lesirod  Langton  would  tuM  me  sincerely  in  what  he  thought  my  life  was 
faulty.  Bir,  ho  bronght  me  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  he  had  written 
down  several  texts  of  Scripture,  recommending  Christian  charity.     And 

brhen  I  questioned  him  what  occasion  I  bad  given  for  such  animadversion, 
lU  that  he  could  say  amounted  to  thiE — that  I  sometimes  contradicted 
people  in  conversation.  Now  what  harm  does  it  do  to  any  man  to  be 
contradicted  ?  "  Boswell,  in  describing  the  scene,  says  that  "  Johnson,  at 
the  time  when  the  paper  was  presented  to  him,  though  at  first  pleased 
with  the  attention  of  his  &iend,  whom  bo  thanked  in  an  earnest  manner, 

E  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  and  angry  tone,  "  What  is  your  drift,  sir?" 
t  an  admirable  subject  for  Hogarth,  if  he  had  lived  to  paint  it ! 
Vhon  Johnson's  last  LUncss  was  upon  him,  Langton,  as  we  have  said, 
I  up  from  Lincolnshire  to  be  with  his  dying  friend.  He  took  lodgings 
in  i'lect  Street,  so  that  he  might  be  near  at  hand.  "Nobody,"  says 
Boswell,  "  was  more  attentive  to  him  than  Mr.  Langton,  to  whom  he  ten- 

»derly  said,  "  Tn  (mram  moricM  df/uieutif  manu," 
His  failing  hand  did  not,  indeed,  et  the  very  moment  of  death  hold  his 
friend's.  Stupor  had  set  in,  and  even  the  gentle  Bennet  Langton,  the 
friend  of  thirty  years,  would  have  been  as  a  stranger  to  him.  A  letter  has 
been  preserved,  in  Langton's  handwriting,  a  letter  which  was  never 
finished  and  never  sent,  but  meant  likely  enough  for  Boswell,  in  which  we 
read,  "  I  am  now  writing  in  the  room  where  his  venerable  remains  exhibit 
a  spectacle,  the  interesting  solemnity  of  which,  difficult  as  it  would  be  in 
any  sort  to  find  terms  to  express,  so  to  you,  my  dear  Sir,  whose  own 
sensations  will  paint  it  so  strongly,  it  would  be  of  all  men  the  most  super- 

^^  fluons  to  attempt  to ."     Here  grief,  it  would  seem,  got  the  better  of  the 

^^P  vriter,  and  the  letter  was  left,  with  all  the  eloqoence  of  a  broken  utterance. 

^^        Langton  survived  Johnson  many  years.     Mrs.  Piozzi,  in  a  passage 

I       which  shows  all  the  spite  of  a  small  mind,  writes,  "  The  Dean  of  Win- 

^^■ohester's  accotmt  of   Bennct  Langton  coming  to  town  some  few  years 

^* after  the  death  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  finding  no  house  where  he  was  even 

Btiked  to  dinner,  was  exceedingly  comical.      Mr.  Wilberforce  dismissed 

him  with  a  cold  '  Adieu,  dear  Sir;  I  hope  we  shall  meet  in  heaven.'     How 

capricious  is  the  public  taste  I     I  renaember  when  to  have  Langton  at 

a  man's  house  stamped  him  at  once  a  literary  character." 

Public  taste  is  capricious,  but  yet  as  long  as  Boswell's  Lift  of  Jolnnon 
I  is  road,  so  long  will  there  be  men  to  love  the  memory  of  the  gentle  Bennet 
^^■Ijangton,  the  worthy  friend  who  was  serious  and  yet  cheerful,  who  did  not 
^''keep  his  minutes  of  accq>tUM  et  exptnthm,  but  had  read  Cleuardns. 

G.  B.  H. 
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HE    hpriDj;  1 
arrived — rui 

ccptibly  :  and  all  at  ooee^ 
seemed  as  if  tbe  world 
grown  grcea,  and  tL« 
fair  and  clear,  aud  I 
Bwcet  with  a  oow 
ligbtfnl     sweelopES. 
morniug  thai   W 
out    brought    8>'> 
wonder   with   it — sioog 
buddiiJg  bedifcrowit,  in 
colours  of  tho  rall(iy.  b  I 
fresh  v^;^ 
tbe  wb  ■ 

And  ut  last  tiio  Bca  b^asj 
show  it     ' 

dents:.  ..cnl 

moruiiig    bnppirocU    to 
Btill,  and  tbcru  was  a  ti}T< 
bazo  aloDg  the  coa&t 
"  Miibyn,  is  yonr  sister  at  boino  ?     And  do  yoa  think  6h«  eoold  j 
tip  to  the  ILvU  for  a  little  while,  for  my  mother  wanta  lo  kco  hex  ? 
do  jou  think  aha  would  walk  round  by  tbe  cliiTa — for  it  ia  sueh  a 
morning — if  you  came  with  her  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  Sir.  Trelyou,"  said  Mabyn,  readily,  and  with  br  ni< 
rospcct  and  courtesy  than  fhe  osually  showed  to  tho  jonag  geni 
"  I  am  quite  snro  Wenua  can  go ;  aiid  I  know  she  wonUl  lik«  to 
round  by  the  cliffs — ebo  is  always  glad  to  do  that — and  I  will  IcQ  her 
got  ready  instantly.  Bat  I  can't  go,  Mr.  Trelyon — I  wa  cxecMliDgily 
^this  morning." 

"  Why,  you  have  been  reading  a  novel  I  " 

"But  I  am  going  to  bo  exceedingly  busy,"  said  Mo^-  -   ■   '■•'—'»■ 
"  You  can't  expect  people  to  be  always  working — and  I  t 
with  yon,  Mr.  Trelyou." 
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^V     "Oh,  verj  well,"  said  he,  carelessly;    "yoa  needn't  show  jonr 

^^emper." 

"My  temper  I"   said  Mabjn  ;  bnt  then  she  recollected  herself,  and 
smiled  derisively,  and  went  awoy  to  fetch  her  sister. 

When  Wenna  came  outside  into  the  sunlight,  and  went  forward  to 
shake  hands  with  him,  with  her  dark  eyes  lit  np  by  a  friendly  smile,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  not  for  many  a  day — not  certainly  daring  all  the  tima  • 
of  her  engagement  with  Mr.  Eoscorla — had  he  seen  her  look  so  pleased,  \ 
happy,  and  contented.     She  still  bore  that  quiet  gravity  of  demeanour  ] 
which  had  made  him  call  her  the  little  Fnritan,  and  there  was  the  samoi 
earnestness  in  her  eyes  as  they  regarded  anyone  ;  but  there  was  altogether  I 
a  brighter  aspect  abont  her  face  that  pleased  him  exceedingly.     For  ho  I 
was  very  well  disposed  to  this  shy  and  yet   matter-of-fact  yonng  per«  ] 
SOD,  and  was  alternately  amused  by  the  quaintness  of  her  motherly  ways] 
in  dealing  with  the  people  about  her,  and  startled  into  admiration  by  some] 
Buddeu  glimpse  of  the  fine  sincerity  of  her  nature.     He  had  done  more  to 
please  her — he  had  gone  to  church  several  times,  and  tried  to  better  his 
huudwriting,  and  resolved  to  bo  more  careful  in  speaking  of  parsons  in 

I  her  presence — than  he  ever  thought  he  could  have  done  to  please  any  | 
Iroman. 
r      So  these  two  set  forth  on  this  bright  and  cheerful  morning ;  and  one, 
ironld  have  said,  to  see  them  as  they  went,  that  two  happier  yonng  folkal 
perc  not  within  the  county  of  Cornwall  at  that  moment.     Wenna  had  a-j 
pleasant  word  for  everyone  that  passed  ;  and  when  they  had  gone  bj'  thai 
mill,  and  reached  the  narrow  path  by  the  tiny  harbour,  where  no  morsi 
neighbours  were   to   be   seen,   she  appeared  to  transfer  her  aboundingl 
pympatby  to  all  the  objects   around  her,  and  she  spoke  to  them,  and  I 
laughed  to  them,  so  that  all  the  world  seemed  to  be  friendly  with  her. 
Her  sister  used  to  say  that  her  fingers  tingled  to  the  very  tips  with  kind- 
ness ;    and   at  this   moment   she    seemed    as    though   she   could   have 
kisFod  her  hand  to  all  the  birds  and  animals  around,  and  wished  tliem  joy 
that  they  hud  so  fine  a  morning. 

"Ho,  ho  I  Mr.  Porpoise,"  she  laughed  and  said  as  she  saw  far  below  ^ 
Ler  a  big  fish  slowly  heel  over  in  the  blue  water  of  the  harbour ;  "  don't 
yoa  come  too  far  up,  or  you  won't  like  the  stones  in  the  stream,  I 
know ! " 

There  was  a  hawk  hovering  high  in  the  air  over  Blackcliff — Trelyoa 
was  watching  it  keenly. 
^H      "Ob,  go  away,  you  bad  bird,"  she  cried,  "and  let  the  poor  little j 
^^Pu'cga  alone  !  "    And  sure  enough,  at  this  moment,  the  motionless  speck ^ 

np  there  began  to  flutter  its  wings,  and  prescDtly  it  sailed  away  over  the 
^^liff,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

^H    "  Mother  Sheep,"  she  said  to  the  inattentive  custodian  of  two  very 
^^■nall  lambs  with  very  thick  legs  and  uncertain  gait,  "  v>hy  don't  yoa  ^ 
PBook  niter  your  children  ?  you'll  have  Ibem  tumbling  down  the  rocks  into  J 
I      the  sea  in  about  a  minute— that's  about  what  you'll  do  1 "  I 
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*<  Boom !  "  she  said  to  a  great  homblo-bee  that  flew  heavily  hy;  ojfl 
to  a  white  bnttcrfly  that  went  this  way  and  that  over  the  wnrm  grass  ^M 
the  hillside  she  called  out,  "  Jly  pretty  lady,  aron't  yoa  glad  the  siima)^ 
is  coming?  " 

She  talked  to  the  white  and  grey  gnlls  that  were  vhe«Iiog  over  th« 
sea,  and  to  the  choughs  flying  hither  and  thither  about  tbo  steep  prr- 
cipiees  of  the  clifi'.  They  did  not  answer  her ;  bat  that  wua  no  tu&ltiH 
Prom  her  childhood  she  had  believed  that  she  knew  them  all,  ami  tlfl 
they  knew  her ;  and  that  even  the  clifie,  and  the  sea,  and  the  elcmJi 
regarded  her,  and  spoke  to  her  in  a  strange  and  silent  fashioo.  Oneo  aia 
had  come  back  from  the  month  of  the  harbour  on  a  soltiy  afteraooD,  wb*B 
as  yet  the  neighbours  had  heard  nothing  of  the  low  mnttcringn  of  ibi 
distant  and  coming  storm  ;  and  when  her  mother  aaked  the  cliihl  why  At 
was  60  silent,  she  said,  "  I  have  been  listening  to  God  walking  oa  Um 
sea," 

WoU,  they  sat  down  on  a  seat  which  fronted  the  wide  op«nIag  in  Ike 
clifls  and  the  great  plain  of  the  Atlantic  beyond,  that  was  this  moniiBi;  of 
a  light  and  sunny  8ea-gre<rn,  with  here  and  there  brond  porpte  lUiBi  of 
shadow  as  the  summer  clouds  passed  rapidly  over  the  sky  from  tho  wett. 
In  the  warm  sunshine,  the  gorse  on  the  hill  behind  theit  :  C* 

on  the  pasture-land,  sweetened  the  air.    The  wind  blew  ir        .      [  ia>  tlw 
sea  ;  and  as  the  green  waves  broke  white  along  the  rocks  beneath  iLea, 
the  brisk  breeze  carried  it  with  a  flavour  of  salt  from  the  fine  cloaJa^ 
the  spray.     The  Spring-time  seemed  to  have  given  life  and  coloor  ia  ifl 
sea  as  well  as  to  the  land,  for  all  the  world  was  brilliant  with  tha  no* 
brightness  of  the  skies.  ^_ 

"  And  isn't  it  first-rate,"  said  Master  Harry,  wishing  to  say  soawtliaH 
very  pleasant  to  hjs  companion,  "that  Mr.  Roscorla  is  haring  ttaeh  fiat 
weather  on  his  way  out  ?     I  am  sure  you  would  have  been  vecy  aaxkns 
if  there  had  been  any  storms  about.    I  hope  be  will  be  snteoasfiU ;  ha'*  a 
good  sort  of  fellow." 

No  one  who  was  not  acquainted  with  this  young  gentlemaa  eooltl 
have  guessed  at  the  dire  efibrt  he  had  to  make  ia  ard«r  to  prunoa 

these  few  sentences.    He  was  not  accustomed  to  say  IbrmAlly  cin!  tbij 

He  was  very  bad  at  paying  complimeiits ;    and  as  for  nying  aayih^l 
friendly  of  Mr.  Roscorla,  he  had  to  do  it  with  a  mental  gn-  "  '\ 

Wonna  was  vory  familiar  with  the  lad  and  Lis  ways.     At  a:.  j) 

she  would  have  been  amused  and  pleased  to  observe  Lis  frodMToara  tu  U 
polite;    and  now,  if  she  hastened  away  from  the  -•■'■-•     '•   -  if 

because  she  never  heard  Mr.  Roscorla's  uamu  men  > 

embarrassment  and  showing  it.     Shomni' 

that  Mr.  Roscorla  would  not  find  Uio  tdj  ^,         .  ..^ 

then,  BumcwLat  hastily,  dr«w  her  companion '•  att^  >  ^ 

poise  which  w .      '      '      '     ' "  '  M 

"  I  wish  jU 

tiu»  blondurisg  Iftd,  ni\io  ^aa  dctcnmutd  to  bo  on  hi*  b«M  iMtatio^l 
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"  I  quite  agree  with  Mabyn  that  you  overwork  yourself  in  doing  for  other 
people  what  the  lazy  beggars  ought  to  do  for  themselves.  Oh,  I  know 
more  than  you  think.  I'd  wake  some  of  them  up  if  I  had  the  chance. 
Why,  they  look  on  you  ns  a  sort  of  special  Providence,  bound  to  rescue 
em  at  any  moment.  I  was  told  only  yesterday  of  old  Mother  Truscott 
,ving  said  to  a  neighbour,  '  Well,  if  Miss  Wenna  won't  help  mo,  then 
the  Lord's  will  bo  done.'  " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know,"  said  his  companion,  with  some  impatience  ;  "  she 
U  always  saying  that.  I  said  to  her  the  other  day,  when  I  got  ont 
of  temper,  '  Why,  of  course  the  Lord's  will  will  be  done ;  you  don't 
suppose  he  wants  your  permission  ?  Bat  if  you'd  only  look  after  your 
own  house,  and  bestir  yourself,  and  keep  it  smart,  your  husband  wouldn't 
go  on  as  he  does.'  There's  nothing  I  Late  worse  than  that  sort  of  pre- 
tended piety.  Why,  when  Abiathar  Annot's  boy  died,  I  thought  he'd  be 
out  of  his  senses  with  grief,  and  I  went  up  to  see  if  he  was  all  right  about 
the  honse,  and  to  say  a  friendly  word  to  him  ;  and  directly  I  went  into  the 
house  he  said  to  me,  quite  complacently,  '  Well,  Miss  Rosewame,  joa 
M^mow  we  mast  bow  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  and  accept  his  ohastcnings  aa 
P^percies.'     *0h,'  said  I,  '  if  you  take  it  that  way,  I've  no  more  to  sny,' 

f     and  I  left  the  place.     I  don't  believe  in  all  that  sort  of " 

She  suddenly  stopped,  recollecting  to  whom  she  was  speaking.  Were 
these  proper  confessions  to  bo  made  to  a  young  man  who  had  such 
a  godless  hatred  of  parsons,  and  churches,  and  all  good  things  ;  and 
whoso  conversion  to  more  respectable  ways  she  had  many  a  time  wished 
to  attempt  ?  8he  dropped  that  subject ;  and  Master  Harry  waa  so 
resolved  to  bo  proper  and  virtuous  that  morning,  that  he  took  no 
advantage  of  what  she  had  said.  He  even,  in  an  awkward  fashion,  observed 
that  all  pious  people  were  not  hypocrites  ;  one  had  to  draw  distinctions. 
Of  course  there  were  pious  people  who  were  really  sincere.  Ho  hoped 
Miss  Wenna  would  not  suspect  him  of  being  so  prejudiced  as  not  to  know 
that.  Miss  W^euna  was  a  little  inclined  to  smile,  but  she  controlled  her 
^countenance  ;  and  Master  Harry,  having  paid  these  ingenuous  com- 
^^Himcnts  to  virtnc  and  religion,  rose  with  a  frank  sigh  of  relief,  proposed 
^^^at  they  should  continue  their  walk  np  the  hill,  and  was  soon  engaged  in 
^^Blling  her — with  a  much  gayer  tone  in  his  voice  and  with  a  return  to  his 
,  old  impertinent  carelessness — of  some  wild  adventure  in  eltfT-fauntiiig 
which  he  and  his  faithful  Dick  had  encountered  together. 

They  seemed  to  be  in  no  great  hurry,  these  two.     It  was  a  morning 

at  invited  to  idleness.     They  chatted  about  oil  sorts  of  things,  or  were 

ent,  with  equal  aud  happy  indifi'orcnce,  ho  watching  the  sea-birds,  aho 

stooping  from  time  to  time  to  pick  up  some  tiny  flower  of  pale  yellow  or 

rple.     In  this  fashion  thoy  made  thoir  way  np  to  the  sniumit  of  the 

"s,  and  there  before  them  lay  tlie  great  plain  of  the  windy  sea,  and  the 

g  wall  of  precipice  running  down  into  the  south-west,  and  the  high  and 

leak  nplands,  marked  by  the  square  towers  of  small  and  distant  churches. 

ey  struck  across  the  fields  to  one  of  those  churches — that  which  Master 
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Harry  bad  been  persuaded  to  visit.  The  place  was  now  silent 
two  jackdawB  sat  on  the  slender  woathcr-cock ;  the  Eonlight  wu 
the  silvery  grey  tower,  and  on  the  long  green  grass  in  the  cbnri 
which  the  first  daisies  of  the  spring  had  appeared.  Then  they  wi 
tbrongh  some  narrow  lanes  towards  the  higher  portion  of  £gl< 
and  under  the  hedges  were  masses  of  pale  primroses,  aod 
blossoms  of  the  ground -ivj',  and  the  golden  stars  of  tho  eeland 
drew  near  some  of  the  cottages  ;  and  in  tho  gardens  the  flowering 
was  in  bloom,  and  everywhere  there  was  a  scent  of  walMowtr.  T 
crossed  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  village ;  it  was  enapty  bat  tat 
presence  of  a  small  boy,  wbo,  with  a  slate  slung  on  one  sido  Aod  a 
made  of  carpet  siting  on  tho  other,  had  apparently  been  sent  home  t. 
school  for  some  reason  or  other.  The  youthful  scholar  most  respeotfi 
look  olT  his  cap  to  Miss  Wenna  as  she  gave  bim  a  kindl;  grtetisg 
passing. 

"  They  Fay  all  that  is  owing  to  you,"  Trelyon  remarked, 
"  All  what  ?  " 

"  The  good  manners  of  the  people  in  this  village.     The  wi 
yon  a  curtsey  as  yon  puss,  the  giils  say  good  morning  or  good 
the  boys  take  off  their  caps,  even  if  yon  are  a  perfect  stranger, 
don't  suppose  that  happens  in  every  village  in  Cornwall  ?  M5  motha 
speaking  about  it  only  this  morning." 

Wenna  was  snlliciently  surprised  to  know  that  sbe  bad  got  tb* 
of  tho  courtesy  shown  to  strangers  by  the  Eglosilyau  folks  ;  but  tma 
surprised  to  learn  that  Master  Harry  had  deigned  to  engage  is 
sation  with  his  mother.     Ho  also  seemed  to  bo  taking  bis  first  li 
civility. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  that  boy  ought  to  pay  me  every  atteotioD 
np  for  his  bad  conduct.     He  was  once  a  aweotheort  of  mtn«,  aaJ 
deceived  me.     He  sold  me  for  sixpence." 
She  sighed. 

"  It  is  true.     He  adopted  me  as  his  sweetheart,  and  every 
saw  him  he  promised  to  marry  me  when  be  grew  np.     Dut  there 
change.     He  avoided  me,  and  I  had  to  catch  him,  and  oak  him 
He  confessed.     I  wasn't  bis  sweetheart  any  more.     Bii  elder 
aged  ten,  I  think,  had  also  wanted  mo  for  a  sweethtait,  snd  he 
sixpence  ;  and  sixpence  was  the  price  of  a  new  sort  of  apinnia^top 
had  just  been  put  into  the  window  at  the  I*:  *"    "'  • 
brother  proposed  to  the  younger  brother  to  tak< 
top,  and  hand  mo  over.     '  So  yii  haii: 
that  young  gouUumon,  forgetting  bis  ;,.    .  ^  .. . 
think  ht)  has  a  tondcr  recollection  of  me  even  uo 

"  I'd  have  thrashed  Ibo  littl.    '  *ir  bis  i:n  iitiinta  li  a  txi 

you,"  said  her  companion,  in  bin  ■  sj. 

"  OVi  no,"  ^  ftai'Rftw.A,  mUi  a  mouk  sareena; 
doing  fts  a  cHl4  viImJi.  ^cto  ^'ft  ^wiiifcTsiMi  m*  wi^  S*  ^^ 
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is  money  on  tbo  one  luind  and  a  Bweothenrt  on  the  other,  doesn't  the 
ecthoort  suffer  as  a  rule  ?  " 
"  What  can  jou  know  about  it  ?  "   he  said  bluntly.     "  In  any  case, 
;/ou  don't  run  any  danger.     IVIr.  Roscoria  ia  not  likely  to  be  tempted  by 
bags  of  gold." 

Mr.  lioBcork — always  Mr,  Roscoria.     Wenna,  who  crimsoned  deeply 

the  slightest  reference  to  the  relations  between  herself  and  her  absent 

ver,  begun  to  be  somewhat  angry  ■with  this  thoughtless  lad,  who  woald 

continually  introduce  the  name.     What  was  his  object  in  doing  so  ?    To 

show  her  that  he  never  failed  to  remember  her  position,  and  that  that 

was  his  excuse  for  talking  very  frankly  to  her,  as  he  would  have  done  to  a 

iter  ?  Or  merely  to  please  her  by  speaking  of  one  who  ought  to  bo  very 

lar  to  hor  ?    She  was  not  indebted  to  him  for  this  blundering  effort  of 

kindness ;  and  on  any  less  cheerful  morning  might  have  visited  him  with 

one  of  tlioso  fits  of  formal  politenoss  or  of  constrained  silence  with  which 

young  ladies  are  accustomed  to  punish  too  forward  acquaintances. 

But  Miss   ^Ycnna  had  it  not  in   her  heart  to  be  reserved  on  this 
pleasant  forenoon ;  she  good-naturedly  overlooked  the  pertinacious  mis- 
takes of  her  companion ;  and  talked  to  him — and  to  the  flowers,  and 
^ds,  and  trees  around  her — with  a  happy  carelessness  until  the  two  of 
em  together  made  their  way  up  to  the  Hall.     Just  as  Mabtcr  Uarry 
mod  the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  and  turned  to  let  her  through, 
o  seemed  for  the  first  timi  to  notice  her  drees.     He  made  no  scruple  of 
Btoppiug  her  for  a  moment  to  look  at  it. 

"  Oh,  I  say,  I  wish  you  could  get  my  mother  to  dress  like  yon  I  " 
The  burst  of  admiration  was  so  genuine  that  Miss  Wenna — being  only 
a   girl — was    very    much   pleased   indeed  ;    and  blushed   a   little,     and 
would  rather  have  passed  on.     Thore  was  nothing,  indeed,  remarkable 
out  her  costume — about  the  rough  L'ght  grey  dress  with  its  touches 
e  and  there  of  bine,  nor  yet  about  the  white  hat  with  its  forget-me- 
ots  and  big  white  daisies — except  that  it  seemed  to  fit  well  a  very  pretty 
figure,  and  also  that  the  blue  suited  tho  dark  and  clear  complexion  and 
e  dork  eyes  and  btiir. 
"  I'm  sick  of  her  stalking  about  the  house  in  the  guise  of  a  ghost — 
all  white,  everjlhing  else  black.     I  say,  Wenna,  don't  you  think  you 
aid  get  her  to  dress  like  a  human  being  ?  " 
"  But  if  it  is  hor  wish,  you  ought  to  respect  it." 
"  It's  only  s  craze,"  he  said,  impatiently. 

'  It  may  seem  so  to  you,"  his  companion  said  ;  "but  she  has  her  own 
ins  for  it,  and  they  deserve  your  sympathy,  even  though  they  may  not 
convince  you.     And  yon  ought  not  to  speak  in  that  harsh  way  of  one  who 
is  80  very  good  and  gentle,  and  who  is  so  considerate  towards  yon," 

"  Oh,  you  always  find  excuses  for  people,"  he  said,  roughly.   "Every- 

kdy  should  be  cuusidc-red,  and  respected,  and  have  their  fine  feelings  praised 
d  coddled,  according  to  you.     Everybody  ia  petfetl,  actoiiVa^Xja  -^q^s.:' 
*'  Ob  dear,  no,"  she  said,  quite  humbly.     "  l\axo^  otift  Ot  >wo  \««^ 
TIOL.  XJX.—110.  180.  ^^. 
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'whoBQ  condnct  and  liabit»,  and  lh«ir  manxsers,  too.  miitlit  he  ter 
improved  indeed," 

"  I  suppose  von  meim  me  ?"  he  paid. 
"And  if  I  did?"  Bhe  said  boldly.  "Don't  voo  Uiiivk,  «i«  ^ 
want  year  mother  to  bo  just  as  yon  woald  bavie  her  to  b*.  Oak  ^ 
might  turn  roand  and  say  that  there  was  %  gr^at  deal  moM  in  m  fttf 
she  might  wish  to  have  altered  ?  You  know  bor  nuuiaar  of  Bb  ii  M 
necessarily    wrong   merely  beeanse    yoa   can't  nndentand    it.    ii  It 

yoors " 

"  Go  ahead  1  "  ho  eried,  with  a  lood  and  saddenir  good-natsmi  i«i|k 
"  H«ap  ap  all  my  ems  on  my  head  I  I'm  getting  used  to  b«  leetand  tar. 
Please  Miss  Puritan,  wonld  yon  like  me  to  get  a  sarpliee  and  ttamt 
sing  hymns  in  the  choir  ?  " 

MisB  Puritan  did  not  answer.  There  was  no  look  of  aoaoyisM  m 
her  face — only  a  certain  calm  rcserre  that  told  her  compa&ioo  that  h»  iti 
Romelio\v  wonnded  the  friendly  coniidenco  that    '  'U>g  op  IwtiiWi 

tbem  during  this  pleasant  morning  ramble.     A'  riis  raaoHat 

reached  the  front  of  the  Hall,  where  Mrs.  Trelyon  eame  forward  to 
ber  visitor,  so  that  minster  Hany  had  no  fiirSber  opporttmiij  Jail 
of  asking  her  whether  ho  bad  offended  her,  and  of  making  an  ipdagr. 
Ho  listened  for  a  few  minutes  to  his  mother  talking  to  Wenna  ■boot  IM 
Sewing  Club.  Ho  became  impatient  with  himself,  nod  vex«d,  for  Wcbm 
I  seemed  in  no  wise  to  recognise  bis  presence ;  and  of  coarse  hk  iinrtfc> 
did  not  ask  his  advice  about  the  purchase  of  flannel.  H»  towed  ahMt 
the  books  on  the  table  ;  ho  teased  on  Angola  cat  tliat  was  Ijing  bsfon*  lb 
fire  until  it  tried  to  bite  him,  and  then  he  pnt  its  ooe«  into  lb«  water  oft 
flower-rase.  With  the  feather  of  a  <]uill  i1i  '  °  ink  ho  dreir  a  inoB 
one  of  the  white  tiles  of  the  fireplace  ;  Lo  eodmnani  ts 

remove  that  work  of  art  with  the  edge  of  a  scarlet  and  gold  IbfftiVT'r 
These  various  occupations  affording  him  no  reliof,  ho  got  op,  slretcM 
his  legs,  and  said  to  bis  mother, 

"  Mother,  you  keep  ber  here  for  lunch.     I  shall  t)«  back  at  two." 
"  Ob,  but  I  can't  stay  so  long,"  Wouna  eaiJ.  suddeolr.   ■•  I 
shall  be  wanted  at  home." 

"  Oh  no,  you  won't,"  the  young  gentlemnn  •  ,  ••  i  t 

won't.     Mobjn  told  me  so.     Besides,  I  am  goi:  .ow  to  IcQ 

wron  will  bo  back  at  four." 

And  BO  ho  went  away,  bat  bis  walk  down  to  the  ian  wu  not 
Ipleasaut  as  tbut  roundabout  ramble  np  to  the  Hull  had  b«ei). 


CIIArTEn   .WIJ. 

Oklt  a  Rasket  of  Prlukoaks. 

"  'Wh\t  a  busy  life  yon  must  lead."  said  Mrs.  TnlyoB,  lookibf  will)  « 

gentle  wonder  at  the  young  lady  before  her.     "  Yoo  mmb  to  know  bow  to 

do  ovorything." 
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Miss  Wenna  coloured  a  little,  and  said  something  about  having  had  to 
ielp  her  mother  for  man;  years  past. 

"  And  such  a  knowledge  of  the  world  as  you  have  I  "  Mrs.  Trelyon 
continued,  unconsciously  storing  at  the  girl  as  if  she  were  some  strange 
phenomenon.     "  Where  did  you  get  it  ?  " 

"  That  I  am  sure  I  have  not  got,"  Wenna  said,  brightening  con- 
Biderably,  "for  the  strangers  who  como  to  the  inn  of  course  don't  speak 
to  me,  except  one  or  two  of  the  very  old  ladies  sometimes,  and  all  they 
speak  about  is  the  scenery.  But  Mabyn  and  I  read  the  remarks  in 
the  Visitors'  Book,  and  these  are  very  amusing,  especially  the  poetry  that 
.  the  young  gentlemen  write  ;  and  indeed,  Mrs.  Trelyon,  if  one  were  to  judge 
tby  that  book,  one  would  think  that  the  world  was  very  BUly.  The  elderly 
gentlemen  generally  praise  the  cooking ;  the  elderly  ladies  generally  say 
something  nice  about  the  cleanliness  of  the  bed-rooms  and  the  good 
tttendauce ;  and  the  young  ladies  write  about  anything,  recommending 
Dther  visitors  to  go  to  particular  places,  or  saying  what  they  think  of  the 
Cornish  peasantry.  I  am  sure  they  are  all  very  good-natored  to  us,  and 
ay  very  nice  things  of  the  inn ;  but  then  it  looks  so  silly.  And  the 
foung  gentlemen  are  far  the  worst  —  especially  the  University  young 
'gentlemen,  for  they  write  such  stupid  poetry  and  make  such  bad  jokes. 
I  suppose  it  is  that  the  fresh  air  gives  them  very  good  spirits,  and  they 
don't  eare  what  they  say,  and  they  never  expect  that  their  friends  will  see 
what  they  have  written.  I  have  noticed,  though,  that  the  walking  gentle- 
men never  write  such  things  when  they  ore  leaving,  for  they  are  always  too 
anxious  about  the  number  of  miles  they  have  to  get  over  on  that  day, 
and  they  are  always  anxious,  too,  about  the  heels  of  their  stockings.  If 
you  would  like  to  see  the  book " 

Wenna  stopiied.  Mrs.  Trelyon  had  been  very  good  in  extending  a 
sort  of  acquaintance  to  her,  and  now  proposed  to  help  her  in  a  way  with 
her  work.  But  she  was  going  too  far  in  expecting  that  this  reserved  and 
silent  lady  should  become  a  visitor  at  the  inn,  or  interest  herself  in  itd 
commonplace  aiTairs.  At  this  moment,  indeed,  Mrs.  Trelyon  was  so  very 
much  reserved,  that  she  did  not  notice  either  Wenna'e  tentative  invita- 
tion or  her  embarrassment  when  she  cut  it  short. 

I  wish,"  she  said   absently,  showing  what  she  had  been  thinking 
iboDt,  "  I  wish  you  could  got  Harry  to  go  to  one  of  the  Universities." 

It  was  now  Wenna's  turn  to  Btare.  Did  the  mother  of  that  young 
gentleman  eeriously  think  that  this  stranger- girl  had  such  an  influence 
over  him  ? 

"  Oh,  Mrs,  Trelyon,"  Wonaa  said,  "  how  cooid  I ?  " 

"He  would  do  anything  for  you,"  the  gentle  lady  siud,  with  much 

simplicity  and  honesty.      "  He  pays  no  attention  to  anything  I  say  to 

him ;  but  he  would  do  anything  for  you.     His  whole  manner  changes 

Lwhen  yi^u  are  in  the  hooae.      I  think  you  are  the  only  person  in  the 

hworld  ho  u  afraid  of.    And  it  was  so  good  of  yua  to  get  him  to  go  to 

rimrch." 
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I  "  I  am  sure  it  was  not  I,"  Bftid  Wenna,  getting  rather  afraid. 

"  But  I  know,"  said  Mrs.  Trelyon,  quite  affectionately,  "for  I  hart 
seon  everybody  else  try  and  £til.  Yoa  see,  my  dear,  yoa  are  in  t  peea- 
liar  position.  Yon  are  young,  and  a  pleasant  companion  for  •  jonnK 
man  ;  and  as  yon  are  no  relation  of  bis  be  is  coorteons  to  jroo.  Anl 
then,  yoa  see,  yonr  being  engaged  to  be  married  enables  him  to  ipeak 
freely  to  you  and  treat  yoa  as  a  friend,  and  I  think,  besides,  yoa  hm 
acquired  some  means  of  keeping  him  'in  check,  and  haricg  aathmrty 
over  him,  and  I  am  sare  he  would  do  more  for  you  than  for  aay  one  I 
know.  As  for  me,  I  havo  never  had  any  control  over  him ;  but  he  i»  »1 
least  civil  to  me  when  yoa  are  in  the  room." 
Wenna  rose. 

'  "  Mrs.   Trelyon,"  she   said,   "  don't  you   think  it  is  r  pity  to  »1»t 

indoors  on  such  a  beautiful  morning  ?     The  air  is  quite  mild  aod  miB 
outsida." 

She  was  glad  to  get  ont.  There  was  something  in  this  doebnlioe  </ 
her  responsibility  for  the  young  man's  conduct  which  eonaimitj 
utartled  and  frightened  her.  It  was  all  very  well  fur  her  to  ndnsinirtfr 
an  occasional  sharp  reproof  to  him  when  ho  was  langhing  and  joking  with 
herself  and  Mab}m,  but  to  becomo  the  recognised  monitress  of  so  viUt 
pupil  as  Master  Harry — to  have  bis  own  mother  appeal  to  hor — that  VH 
quite  a  different  affair.  And  on  this  occasion,  when  Mrs.  Trelyoo  kal 
got  a  shawl,  and  come  outside  with  her  guest,  all  her  talk  was  aboai  Imt 

I  son,  and  his  ways,  and  his  prospects.  It  was  very  clear  that  with  all  bcr 
lamentations  over  his  conduct,  Mrs.  Trelyon  was  very  fond  of  ths 
young  man,  and  was  quite  assured  too  that  he  had  the  braios  to  4o 
anything  he  might  bo  induced  to  nndertake.  Wenna  listened  in  a  Ta|{M 
way  to  all  those  complaints  and  specnlations,  and  covert  praises ;  the 
did  not  find  her  position  so  embarrassing  in  the  open  air  as  in  that  doss 
drawing-room.  They  walked  through  the  lea^r  alleyit  of  tbs  gardo, 
unconsciously  regarding  the  beautiful  colour  of  the  now  spring  llowtfSi 
and  listening  to  the  larks  singing  high  np  in  the  Ulae.  Vnm  tim* 
to  time,  as  they  turned,  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  hills  all  a-blau  witb 
gorso  ;  and  near  the  horizon  a  long  line  of  pale  aznxe  with  a  ain^e  wkils 

I  ship  visible  in  the  haze.  On  the  other  side  of  the  vaUey  a  man  was 
harrowing ;  they  could  hear  him  calling  to  the  horses,  and  tb«  JiagUa^  at 
the  chains.  Then  there  was  the  murmur  of  the  atraam  far  below,  iriMM 
the  suulight  jnst  caught  the  light  greou  of  One  iarohea.  Tboae,  aad  the 
constant  singing  of  the  birds  around  them,  were  ths  ocJj  aoandu  tiui 
accompanied  their  talk,  as  they  wandered  this  way  and  that  br  Ir 
garden  plots  or  through  shaded  avenues,  where  the  air  waa  swast  wiiti  Ui.. 

'  fresh  scents  of  the  opening  summer. 

And  at  last  they  camo  back  to .  the  proposal  thai  Wenna  tbAoU  bj 
to  persuade  Muster  Harry  to  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

"  But,  Mrs.  Tro\yoTi,"  \!ha  ^\  «»5A.  vwwssJij,  "  I  am  qsita  sura  yea 

mijtako  altogethet  mj  tt\a^i«ai  'wSSd.  i««w  w».  A.  w^'ttfK  <vMHBa.4R 
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!to  him  advice.  It  would  not  be  my  place  to  do  so  even  if  wo  were  ou 
tlie  footiug  of  firienda,  and  lliat,  at  present,  13  out  of  the  question.  Don't 
yon  Bee,  Mrs.  Treljon,  that  beeauEO  Mr.  Trelyon  in  coming  aboat  the  inn 
■w»8  good-natured  enough  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  my  father,  and  to 
IaUc  to  us  girla,  it  would  not  do  for  any  of  us  to  forget  bow  we  are 
situated.  I  don't  anyway — perhaps  because  I  am  proud — but,  at  all 
events,  I  should  not  presume  on  I\Ir.  Trelyon's  good-nature.  Don't  you 
•eo,  Mrs.  Trelyon  ?  " 

"  I  see  that  you  are  a  very  practical,  and  sensible,  and  plain-spoken 
young  lady,"  her  companion  said,  regarding  her  with  a  kbdly  look,  "  but 
I  think  you  don't  do  my  son  justice.  It  is  not  thoughtlessness  that  made 
bim  make  your  acquaintance.  I  don't  think  ho  ever  did  a  more  prudent 
thing  in  his  life  before.  And  then,  dear  Miss  Rosewame,  yon  mnst 
remember — if  I  may  speak  of  such  u  thing — that  you  will  soon  be  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  very  few  friends  we  have  about  here ;  and  you  must 
excuse  us  Lf  we  claim  yon  as  a  friend  already,  and  try  to  take  advontugo 
of  yonr  friendship.     Now,  do  3-ou  see  that '?  " 

Wenna  was  not  persuaded  ;  but  she  was,  at  all  events,  very  pleased  to 
see  that  occasionally  Mrs.  Trelyon  could  forget  her  brooding  sentimental 
fancies  and  become,  comparatively,  bright  and  talkative. 

"  Now  will  you  say  a  word  to  him  when  he  comes  home  for  lunch  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  I  can't  do  that,  Mrs.  Trelyon,"  Wenna  said,  "  it  would  be 
luite  rude  of  me  to  do  that.  Besides,  if  you  would  not  be  displeased 
ith  me,  Mrs.  Trelyon,  for  soyiug  so,  I  don't  think  going  to  a  Univer- 
sity would  do  him  any  good.  I  don't  think — I  hope  yon  won't  bo  vexed 
with  me — that  be  has  had  sufficient  schouling.  And  isn't  there  an 
examination  before  yon  could  get  in  ?  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that ; 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  be  did  get  in,  he  would  be  too  proud  to  put 
himself  in  competition  with  the  other  young  men  who  were  properly 
prepared  for  study,  and  ho  would  take  to  boating,  or  cricket,  or  some  such 
thing.  Now,  don't  you  think,  Mrs.  Trelyon,  he  would  bo  as  well  occupied 
in  amusing  himself  here,  where  you  might  gradually  get  him  to  take  on 
interest  in  something  besides  shooting  and  fishing  ?  lie  knows  far 
more  things  than  most  people  fancy,  I  know  that.  My  father  says  he 
very  clever  and  can  pick  up  anything  you  tell  him ;  and  that  he  knows 
ore  about  the  management  of  on  estate,  and  about  the  slate  qnarrics, 
.nd  about  mining  too,  than  people  imagine.  And  as  for  me,"  added  tlie 
girl  bravely,  "  I  will  say  this,  that  I  think  him  very  clever  indeed,  and 
that  he  will  make  a  straightforward  and  honourable  man,  and  I  should  lik« 
to  see  him  in  Parliament,  where  he  would  be  able  to  bold  his  own,  I  know." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  t  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Trelyon,  with  a  joyful  face,  "I  am 
80  grateful  to  you.  I  am  so  provd  to  know  you  think  so  highly  of  him. 
And  won't  yon  say  a  word  to  him  ?    He  will  do  whatever  you  please." 

But  Miss  Wenna  hud  somehow  been  startled  into  that  confession,  and 
the  sudden  burst  of  honesty  left  her  considerably  ashamed  and  em- 
bomssed.    She  would  not  promise  to  inVenisie&viXo  va  V&.«i  m«!Cui>t,  ^«{tis&«^ 
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ever  sbe  Lad  been  induced  to  Bay  aboat  the  futore  of  the  joaog  maa.^B 
stooped  to  pick  up  a  flower  to  cover  ber  confusion,  and  then  she  iskaf 
Mrs.  Trelyon  to  be  good  enough  to  excuse  her  staying  to  lunch. 

"  Oh  no,  I  dare  not  do  that,"  Mrs.  Trelyon  said,  "  Harry  would  poll 

the  bouse  down  when  be  found  I  had  let  you  go.     Yon  know  we  have  so 

visitors  at  present,  and  it  will  be  such  a  pleasure  to  have  him  lunch  irith 

me ;  be  suldom  does,  and  never  at  all  if  there  ore  visitors.     Bui  retllr 

Miss  Rosewame,  it  is  bo  inconsiderate  of  me  to  talk  always  of  him,  ta 

.you  were  as  much  interested  as  myself.     Why  the  whole  monuBg 

[iave  not  said  a  word  about  you  and  all  yon  are  looking  forward  to.    I 

Ihope  you  will  be  happy.     I  am  sure  you  will  be,  for  yoa  have  raeh  i 

Sensible  way  of  regarding  things,  and  all  is  sure  Ux  go  well.     I  most  sr 

that  I  thought  Harry  was  a  little  more  mad  than  usnal  when  he  fint  told 

kme  about  that  money  ;  but  now  I  know  you,  I  am  very,  very  gtad  iadeed, 

and  very  pleased  that  I  could  be  of  some  little  service  to  Mr.   TJoi 

your  sake." 

The  girl  beside  her  did  not  understand ;  she  looked  op  wiiii  woai 
eyes. 

"What  money,  Mrs.  Trelyon  ?  " 

"  I  mean  the  money  that  Harry  got  for  Mr.  Roscorla — iha 
you  know,  for  these  Jamaica  estates  ;  is  it  possible  Mr.  Itoseorla 
L  tell  yon  before  ho  left?" 

I       "I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  Mrs.  Trelyon,  and  I  hop*  yon 
Itell  me  at  once,"  Wenna  said,  with  some  decision  in  her  tone,  but  wiA' 
I  strange  sinking  at  her  heart. 

I  "Yoa  don't  know,  then?"  Mrs.  Trelyon  said,  with  a  sadden 
I  that  she  had  been  indiscreet.  '*  Oh,  it  is  nothing,  a  mere  hnmisa 
I  arrangement.  Of  course,  gentlemen  don't  care  to  have  these  thinft 
1  talked  over.  I  hope  you  won't  mention  it,  dear  Miss  Rosewama  ;  I  reaQT 
thought  you  might  have  overheard  them  speaking  of  the  matter." 

Wenna  said  nothing.     The  soft  dark  eyes  looked  a  little  troobidd,  In^ 

that  was  all.     And  presently,  up  came  young  Trelyon,  full  of  good  apiriH 

and  noise,  and  bustle ;  and  bo  drove  his  mother  and  Wenna  before  himnfl 

the  house ;  and  hurried  up  the  servants,  and  would  open  the  wioe  *■'"»— ^| 

L  His  mother  checked  him  for  whistling  at  luncheon  ;  his  reply  was  t<i  te0 

*  the  leg  of  a  fowl  on  to  the  hearthrug,  where  a  smiill  and  xhog^  tajjic 

immediately  began  to  worry  it.     Ho  put  the  Angola  cat  on  the  tsbU^^H 

L  if  it  would  eat  some  Cornish  cream  off  his  p'  '^^V 

f  know  of  his  being  in  the  hooso,  and  came  flyij  >ii  uM 

walking  jerkingly  over  the  lawn ;  be  throw  up  the  window  and  Suag  tbca 

a  couple  of  handfuls  of  crumbs. 

"  Oh,  ifiss  Wenna,"  said  he,  "  would  yon  lik*  to  sm*  my  tame  foif 

^  am  sure  you  would,     I^tatber,  you  cut  r>  1^ 

rLnke  to  bring  that  fox  hero — off  yon  go — k;.  ^^J 

*'  But  I  da  not  winh  to  boo  the  fox ;  I  pnrtic  "^^H 

Wenna  with  some  asperity ;  and  Mather  was  R»culk^  ^^M 
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Master  Harry  grinned  to  himself;  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  been 
able  to  got  her  to  speak  to  him.  From  the  beginning  of  Innohcon  aha 
had  sat  almost  silent,  observing  hia  vagaries  and  litttening  to  his  random 
talk  in  silence  ;  when  she  spoke  it  was  always  in  answer  to  hia  mother. 
Very  soon  after  luncheon  she  begged  Mrs,  Trelyon  to  excuse  her  going 
away ;  and  then  she  went  and  put  on  her  hat. 

"  I'll  see  you  down  to  the  inn,"  eaid  Master  Harry,  when  she  came 

L       out  to  the  hull  door. 

^K       "Thank  you,  it  is  quite  nnnecessary,"  she  eaid,  somewhat  coldly. 

^H       "  Oh,"  said  he,  "  you  may  bo  as  nasty  as  you  please,  but  I  shall 

^Hvonquer  yon  by  my  extreme  politeness." 

^^        At  another  time  she  would  have  langhed  at  the  notion  of  this  young 

1^^  gentleman  complimenting  himself  on  bis  politeness ;  now,  as  she  walked 

^Bquietly  down  the  grsTellod  path  to  the  gate,  she  was  very  grave,  and, 

^^indeed,  took  no  notice  of  liis  presence. 

"  Wenna,"  said  ho,  after  he  had  shut  the  gate,  and  rejoined  her,  "  is 
it  iuir  to  make  such  a  fuss  about  a  chance  word  ?     I  think  you  are  very 

^_liard.     I  did  not  mean  to  oflend  you." 

^H       "  You  have  not  ollended  me,  Mr.  Trelyon." 

^B       "  Then  why  do  you  look  so  precious  glum  ?  " 

^^       Sho  made  no  answer. 

^B       "  Now  look  here,  be  reasonable.     Are  yon  vexed  because  I  called  you 

^HfWcnna  ?     Or  is  it  because  I  spoke  about  singing  in  the  choir." 

^^       "  No,"  she  said,  simply,  *'  I  was  not  thinking  of  anything  of  that 

f       kind ;  and  I  am  not  vexed." 

"  Then  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

For  another  second  or  two  she  was  silent,  apparently  from  irresolu- 
lion ;  then  she  suddenly  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  confronted 


'Mr.  Trelyon,"   sho    said,  "is  it   true  that  yon  have  given  Mr. 
aseorla  money,  and  on  my  account  ?  " 
"  No,  it  is  not,"  he  said,  considerably  Blurlled  by  her  tone  ;  "I  lent 

Lim  some  mnnoy — the  money  he  wanted  to  take  to  Jamaica." 
^^m       "  And  what  business  had  you  to  do  anything  of  the  sort  ?  "  she  said, 
^Hprith  the  shamo  in  her  heart  lending  a  strangely  nnusual  sharpness  to  her 
^Broiee. 

^V  "  Well,"  said  the  young  man,  quite  humbly,  "I  thought  it  would  be  a 
[  service  both  to  you  and  to  him ;  and  that  there  was  no  harm  in  it.  If  he 
^HBUOceeds  he  will  pay  me  back.  It  was  precious  silly  of  him  to  tell  you 
^^pnything  about  it ;  but  still,  Sliss  Wenna — you  must  see — now  don't  bo 
^Bmreasonable — ^^bat  harm  could  there  be  in  it  ?  " 
^"       Sho    stood  before  him,  her  eyes  cast  down,   her  pale  face  a  trifle 

finshed,  and  her  hands  clasped  tight. 
^H  V  much  was  it  ?  "  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

^m  'A-,  DOW,  now,"  he  said,  in  a  soothing  way,  "don't  you  make  a 

fuss  about  it ;  it  is  a  business  transaction ;  men  often  lend  money  to  each 
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other — what  a  fool  ho  must  have  been  to  have — I  beg  your  pardoo— ' 
and  then  he  stopped,  frowning  at  his  ovt'n  stnpidity. 

"How  much  was  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  if  you  must  know,  five  thousand  pounds." 

"Five  thousand  pounds  I  "  she  repeated  absently.     *'I  uncoicojr 
r&ther  has  not  so  much  money.     liut  I  will  bid  you  good 'bye  now,  )lf. 
Trelyon." 

And  she  held  out  her  hand. 

"Mayn't  I  walk  dawn  with  you  to  the  village?"  said  be,  look 
rather  crestfallen. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  she  said,  quietly,  and  then  she  went  &w»y. 

Well,  he  stood  looking  after  her  for  a  few  seconds.  Now  ihtt 
back  was  turned  to  him  and  she  was  going  away,  there  was  no  longer  i 
brightness  in  the  fresh  spring  woods,  nor  any  colour  in  the  dtmt 
overhead.  She  hod  been  hard  on  him,  ho  felt ;  and  yet  then  wi 
anger  or  impatience  in  his  heart,  only  a  vague  regret  that  somditfw  ki 
had  wounded  her,  and  that  -they  were  no  longer  good  friends.  H«  Uooi 
so  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  ho  suddenly  set  out  to  ovortake  ha. 
She  turned  slightly  jast  as  he  had  got  up. 

"Miss  Wenna,"  he  said,  rather  shamefueedly,  "I  forgot  to  Mk  JOQ 
whether  you  would  mind  calling  in  at  Mrs.  Luke's  as  you  go  by.  Tbm 
is  a  backet  of  primroses  there  for  you.  I  set  the  children  to  gather  them 
about  an  hour  ago  ;  I  thought  you  would  like  them," 

8ho  said  she  would ;  and  then  he  raised  his  cap  to  her — looked  ai 
her  just  for  one  moment — and  turnud  and  walked  away.  Wcana  c»lU 
for  the  basket,  and  a  very  fine  basket  of  flowers  it  was,  for  Mrs.  LsHot 
said  that  Master  Harry  had  given  the  children  sixpoi  '  i^athir 

the  finest  primroses  they  could  get,  and  everyone   i.  i  oniik 

primroses  are.  Wenna  took  away  the  flowers  not  paying  any  jiartieakr 
attention  to  them,  and  it  was  only  when  she  got  into  ber  own  rooBi — and 
when  she  felt  very  much  inclined  to  sit  duwu  and  cry — that  aha  BotaMil 
lying  among  the  large  and  pale  yellow  primroses  a  bit  of  aaoibar  ilo««r 
which  one  of  the  children  had,  doubtless,  placed  there.  It  waa  manly  • 
stalk  of  tlie  small  pink-flowered  saxifrage,  common  in  cottoj^r'a  guitxi, 
and  called  in  some  places  London-pride.  In  other  paita  of  the  eoanliy 
they  tenderly  call  it  Nonc-io-preUy. 


CHAPTKn  XV  in. 
CONFIDKSCCT. 


li jii J     1  ■<  c ; 


ilKurmmx,  during  the    time   that  Wenna  Rosewai 
Trelyon  Hall,  her  place  in  the  inn  had  been  oc«o|iii'>{  hy  a 
somr,  self-willed,  and    giiy-hcartcd    young  lady,  w! 
afli^r  a  soincwliat  wild  f^ishioti.  In  fulfil  lit-r  sislrr'a  il 
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Singing  through  Ihe  honso  to  seo  that  the  maids  had  pat  the  rooms  right ; 
iie  had  had  a  fight  with  Jenoifer  aboat  certain  jellies ;  she  had  petted 
er  mother  and  teased  her  father  into  a  good  hnmonr,  after  which  she 
vent  oatside  in  her  smart  print  dress  and  bright  ribbons,  and  sat  dowQi 
pn  the  bench  of  black  oak  at  the  door.  She  formed  part  of  a  pretty 
lictnre  there ;  the  bright  April  day  was  still  shining  all  aroaud,  on  the 
lashing  water  of  the  mill,  on  the  pigeons  standing  on  the  roof,  and  on 
io  hills  beyond  the  harbour,  which  were  yellow  with  masses  of  farze. 
'  And  now,"  said  this  young  lady  to  herself,  "  the  qaestion  is,  can 
become  a  villain  ?  If  I  could  only  get  one  of  the  persons  out  of  a 
Dry  to  tell  me  how  they  managed  to  do  it  eucceesfully,  bow  fine  that 
"would  be  !  Hero  is  the  letter  in  my  pocket — of  course  it  has  his  address 
in  it.  I  burn  the  letter.  Wcnna  doesn't  write  to  him.  He  gets  angry, 
and  writes  again  and  again.  I  bum  each  one  as  it  comes ;  then  ho 
becomes  indignant,  and  will  write  no  more.     Ho  thinks  she  has  forsaken 

I  him,  and  he  uses  naughty  words,  and  pretends  to  bo  well  rid  of  her. 
Bhe  is  troubled  and  astonished  for  a  time ;  then  her  prido  is  touched,  and 
pie  won't  mention  his  name.  In  tlie  end,  of  course,  she  marries  a 
kandsomo  young  gentleman,  who  ia  really  in  love  with  her,  and  they  are  so 
very  happy — oh,  it  is  delightful  to  think  of  it  I  and  then  a  long  time  after, 
the  other  one  comes  home,  and  they  all  lind  out  the  villain — that's  me — 
but  tbey  are  all  quite  pleased  with  the  way  it  ha8  ended,  and  they  forgive 
me.  How  clever  they  are  in  stories  to  be  able  to  do  that !  " 
I  She  took  a  letter  out  of  her  pocket,  and  furtively  looked  at  it.     It  bore 

^b  foreign  postmark.     She  glanced  round  to  see  that  no  one  had  observed 
^B|er,  and  concealed  it  again. 

^H      "  To  bum  this  odo  ia  easy.     But  old  Malachi  mightn't  always  lei  me 

^^nimmogo  his  bag  ;  and  a  single  one  getting  into  Wenna's  hands  would 

spoil  the  whole  thing.     Besides,  if  Wenua  did  nut  write  out  to  Jamaica 

he  would  write  homo  to  some  of  his  friends — some  of  those  nice,  cautious, 

L^nqniring  clergymen,  no  doubt,  about  the  Hall — to  let  him  know ;  and 

^KLcu  there  would  be  a  pretty  squabble.     I  never  noticed  how  the  villains 

iu  the  stories  managed  that ;  I  suppose  there  were  no  clever  clergymen 

about,  and  no  ill-tempered  old  postman  like  Malachi  Lean.     And  oh  I  I 

should  like  to  seo  what  he  says — ho  will  make  suoh  beautiful  speeches 

^Uibout  absence,  and  trust,  and  all  that ;  and  he  will  throw  himself  oq  her 

^Bnercy,  and  ho  will  remind  her  of  her  engaged  ring." 

Mabyn  laughed  to  herself — a  quiet,  triumphant  langh.     Whenever  she 
ras  very  down-hearted  about  her  sister's  affairs,  she  used  to  look  at  the 
j-psy-ring  of  emeralds,  and  repeat  to  herself — 

Oh,  RTfta's  foraakcn 

Aiid  jcllow'j  fcinwcimi 
AnJ  blue  is  the  aweetest 

Colonr  tlml's  worn  1 


ad  OD  this  occasion  she  reflected  that  perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  scarcely 
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worth  while  for  her  to  become  a  villain  is  order  tu  Menrt  *  ii^^H 
had  already  boon  ordained  by  Fate.  ^ 

"  Mab,"  said  her  father,  coming  oat  to  iiit«mipt  htr  TttluiMmt,  «i 
gpealiiiig  in  a  peevishly  iodolout  voice;  "  whtfro'n  Woma?  I  vdk 
to  write  some  letters,  and  to  '  '>  the  Annota.     Of  coattjm 

mother's  ill  agiiin,  and  can't  do  ;• 

"  Can't  I  writ«  the  letters?'*  said  Mubyn. 

"You?  you're  only  fit  to  go  capering  about  a  daseiitg  sc:»u=r.  t 
want  Wenna." 

"  Well,   I  think  yoa  might  lot  her  have  one  foreaoOD  t>  I 
Mabyn  said,  with  some  sharpness ;   "  she  doesn't  take  Bumy  1 
Bhe's  always  doing  other  people's  work,  and  when  they're  q«i1«  tlihh 
do  it  for  themselves." 

Mabyn'9  father  was  qnito  insen3iblo  to  the  Barrasm ;  le  cf^.  a  i 
complaining  way, — 

"Yes,  that's  sure  enongh  ;  she's  always  tufi  i 

aGTairs,  and  they  don't  thank  her  for  it.     And  t%  ^ 

with  those  Annots.     Why,  that  young  Uannnbel  T 

to  mind  his  own  bit  of  farm  Uko  anyone  else  uz....  „„<  ;,..: _ 

head  to  g«t  a  spring- cart,  and  drive  all  the  way  down  to  PtmTn}«'!i 
w^ith  hia  poultry,  and  now  she's  led  him  on  so  that  he  boy*  op  tti 
fish,  and  the  poultry,  and  eggs,  and  butter  and  things  tnm  •!  (k» 
folks  about  him  to  seU  nt  Devonport ;  and  of  eoorse  thfjr'ra  nUa^  tkr 
prices,  and  they'll  scarcely  deal  with  you  except  as  a  favonr,  itvfyt  ft 
so  precious  indcpendont.  And  now  bo's  come  to  tb<>  Tre^^ear  tun,  mi. 
if  Wenna  doesn't  interfere,  they'll  bo  contracting  •.  for  tbavWb 

of  the  summer.  There's  one  blessed  mercy,  when  t....  _^. ,  ujarrial  ikt'l 
have  to  stop  that  nonsense,  and  have  to  mind  her  own  basini:«i." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mabyn,  with  some  promptitude,  "  and  she  hai  htm  kH 
to  mind  her  own  hnsiness  pretty  well  of  lut«." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  yon,  Mabyn  7"  her  father  carelaialy  takai, 
noticing  at  length  the  peculiarity  of  her  tone. 

"  Why,"  she  said,  indignantly,  "you  and  mother  had  do  ri|^t  to  kt 
her  go  and  engage  herself  to  that  man.  Y^ou  ought  to  have  iattafmi. 
She's  not  fit  to  act  for  herself— she  lot  horsilf  bo  co«zod  ovor.  axtd  yoo'fl 
be  sorry  for  it  some  day." 

"Hold  your  tongue,  child,"  her  father  said,  "  and  dom't  talk  tbod 
things  yon  can't  understand,  A  lot  of  cxperienro  yon  have  had!  If 
Wenna  didn't  want  to  marfy  him,  she  could  have  wJ  w> ;  if  sfaa  daan'l 
want  to  marry  him  now,  she  has  only  to  say  so.  What  bans  eas  than 
bo  in  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes;  it's  all  very  simple,"  the  girl  said  to  h^taelf,  m  ibe  naa 
and  wont  away ;  "  very  simple  to  say  sbu  can  do  what  ahe  plMM* ;  b«l 
she  can't,  and  she  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  pat  henelf  io  suefc 
a  position,  for  she  will  find  it  out  afterwards  if  aha  doM&'l  b«*.    B 
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to  me  there  is  nobody  at  all  who  cares  about  Wenna  except  me  ; 
and  Bhe  thinks  I  am  a  child,  and  pays  no  heed  to  me." 

Wenna  came  in  ;  Mabyn  heard  her  go  npstairs  to  her  own  room,  and 
followed  her. 

"  Oh,  Wenna,  who  gaveyoa  this  beantiful  basket  of  primroses?  "  she 
cried,  guessing  instantly  who  had  given  them.  "  It  is  such  a  pretty 
present  to  give  to  any  one  ! " 

"  Mrs.  Luke's  children  gathered  thera,"  Wenna  said,  coldly. 

"  Oh,  indeed  ;  where  did  the  basket  come  from  ?  "' 

"Mr.  Trelyon  asked  them  to  gather  me  the  primroses,"  Wenna  said 
impatiently  ;  "  I  suppose  ho  got  the  basket." 

"  Then  it  is  his  present  ?  "  Mabyn  cried.     "  Oh,  how  kind  of  him  I 
And  see,  Wenna — don't  j-ou  see  what  he  has  put  in  among  the  primroses  ? 
Look,  Wenna — it  is  a  bit  of  None-io-pretl\j,     Oh,  Wenna,  that  is  a  mee- 
^Mge  to  you  1  " 

^B  "Mabyn,"  her  sister  said,  mtb  a  severity  that  was  seldom  in  her 
^^fciee,  "  you  will  make  me  vexed  with  you  if  you  talk  such  nonsense. 
^^Ke  would  not  dare  to  do  such  a  thing — why,  the  absurdity  of  it  t  And  I 
^|bi  not  at  all  well-disposed  towards  Mr.  Trelyon  at  this  moment." 

"  I  don't  Bee  why  ho  shouldn't,"  said  her  sister  humbly,  and  yet  with 
a  little  inadvertent  toss  of  the  head ;  * '  everyone  knows  yon  are  pretty 
except  yourself,  and  there  can  be  no  harm  in  a  young  man  telling  you  bo. 
He  is  not  a  greater  fool  than  anybody  else.  He  has  got  eyes.  He  knows 
that  everyone  is  in  love  with  you — everyone  that  is  now  in  Eglosilyan, 
anyway.  He  is  a  very  gentlemanly  young  man.  He  is  a  great  iriend  to 
jon.     I  don't  see  why  you  should  treat  him  so." 

Mabyn  began  to  move  about  the  room,  as  she  generally  did  when  she 
was  a  trifle  excited  and  indignant,  and  inclined  to  tears. 

"  There  is  no  one  thinks  so  highly  of  yon  as  he  does.  He  is  more 
respectful  to  you  than  to  all  the  people  in  the  world.  I  think  it  is  very 
hard  and  unkind  of  you." 

"  But,  Mabyn,  what  have  I  done  ?"  her  sister  said. 

"  You  won't  believe  he  sent  you  that  piece  of  None-to-prttty.  Yon 
won't  take  the  least  notice  of  his  friendliness  to  you.  You  said  yon  were 
vexed  with  him." 

"  Well,  I  have  reason  to  be  vexed  with  him,"  Wenna  said,  and  would 
willingly  have  loft  the  matter  there. 

But  her  sister  was  not  to  be  put  off.  She  coaxed  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  became  petulant,  and  afl'ccted  to  be  deeply  hart ;  then 
usnmed  an  air  of  authority,  and  said  that  she  insisted  on  being  told. 
Then  the  whole  truth  came  out.  Mr.  Trelyon  had  been  lending  to  Mr. 
lloscorla  a  sum  of  money  wliich  he  had  no  business  to  lend.  Mr. 
Trelyon  had  somehow  mixed  her  up  with  the  matter,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  ho  was  conferring  a  service  on  her.  Mr.  Trelyon  had  concealed 
the  whole  tnuisnctiou  from  her,  and,  of  course,  Mr.  UoscorU  was  silent 
also.    And  on  the  face  of  it  Mr.  Trelyon  was  responsible  for  Mr.  Roscorla 
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going  away  from  his  native  land  to  face  all  manner  of  perib,  (Btewnfa^ 
and  anxieties  ;  for  without  that  fatal  sum  of  money  he  ini^  itiiU  hm 
been  living  is  peace  and  contentnaent  np  at  Basaett  Cottage. 

"  Well,  AVenna,"  said  the  yonnger  sister  candidly,  and  viih  t 
resigned  air,  "  I  never  knew  yoa  so  nnreasooable  before.  All  yoa  (mb 
able  to  do  is  to  invent  reasons  for  disliking  Mr.  Trelyoo,  and  I  kai*  M 
doabt  yoa  nsed  him  ihamefally  when  yon  saw  him  this  foranooD.  Tn 
are  all  love  and  kindness  to  people  who  have  no  claim  on  yoo — to  tail 

in  cottages  and  old  women,  bat  yoa  are  very  hard  on  peofkle  who  1 

who  respect  you.  And  then,"  added  Miss  Mabyn,  drawing  henelf  Vf, 
"  if  I  were  to  tell  yon  how  the  story  of  that  money  strikes  ma,  wooU  il 
Borprise  yoa  ?  Who  asked  Mr.  lioscorla  to  have  the  money  ani  to  ga 
away  ?  Not  Mr.  Trelyon  I  am  eore.  Who  concealed  it  ?  WboM  phn 
was  it  to  come  and  tell  you — you  who  are  engaged  to  him  ?  1/  it  oOBiei 
to  that,  I'll  tell  yoa  what  I  believe,  and  that  is  that  Mr.  Roeeoda  vail 
and  made  use  of  the  regard  that  Hany  Trelyon  has  for  yoa  to  get  tht 
money.     There  1 " 

Maliyn  uttered  the  lost  words  with  an  air  which  aaidt  **  I  mM 
tffiik  out  thU  time,  {f  I  ilie  for  il,"  But  the  effect  on  her  staler  «■■ 
strange.  Of  course,  she  expected  Wenna  to  rise  op  iadignaDliy  aai 
protest  against  her  speaking  of  Mr.  Roscorla  in  each  a  way.  8b«  Wf 
ready  to  brave  her  wrath.  She  fully  thought  they  were  entariag  <• 
the  deadliest  quarrel  that  had  ever  occurred  between  them. 

But  whether  it  was  that  Wenna  was  too  much  grieved  to  can  • 
her  sister  said,  or  whether  it  was  that  these  frank  accosationa 
some  secret  consciousness  in  hor  own  heart,  the  elder  bister  remaiael 
strangely  silent,  her  eyes  cast  down.  Mabyn  looked  at  bar,  waati«ia[| 
why  she  did  not  get  up  in  a  rage :  Wenna  was  stealthily  cryisg.  Aai 
then,  of  coarse,  the  younger  sister's  arms  were  round  her  in  a  Diaaw, 
and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  soothing  and  tender  :  I  fijulfy 

Mabyn,  not  knowing  otherwise  how  to  atone  for  L'  .  l,  pollel 

ont  Mr.  Roscorla's  letter,  pat  it  in  Wenna'a  hand,  and  went  away. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  FntsT  Message  IIohb. 

Wekna  was  glad  to  have  the  letter  at  that  moment.  She  ha'l  h««m  dis- 
tracted by  all  this  affair  of  the  money;  sbo  bad  been  t:  oj 
angry — with  whom  she  ooold  scarcely  tell ;  but  hera  wa<  >^  •■' 
recalled  her  to  a  sense  of  her  daty.  She  opened  it,  rm> 
councils  and  commands  win  For  im  .« 
might  choose  to  show,  she  und  the  *a 
her  ordinary  work  more  composed  and  cheerAil,  L. 
bomess  afiain  Mr.  Roscorla  might  tnuuact,  bat  lunccru  i^^ 
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imain  loyal  to  the  promises  she  had  made,  and  to  the  trust  which  ha 
reposed  in  hor. 

And  the  letter  was  in  reality  a  kind  and  friendly  letter,  written  with  a 
sort  of  good  humonr  that  did  not  wholly  conceal  a  certain  pathetic  con- 
sciousness of  distance  and  loneUncss.  It  gave  her  a  brief  description  of 
the  voyage ;  of  the  look  of  the  place  at  which  he  landed ;  of  his  meeting 

ith  his  friends  ;  and  then  of  the  manner  in  which  he  would  have  to 
end  his  time  while  be  remained  in  the  island. 
"  My  head  is  rather  in  a  whirl  as  yet,"  be  wrote,  "  and  I  can't  sit 

own  and  look  at  the  simple  facts  of  tho  case — that  every  one  knows  how 
brief,  and  ordinary,  and  commonplace  a  thing  a  voyage  from  England  to 
the  West  Indies  is,  and  how,  looking  at  a  map,  I  should  consider  myself 
as  only  having  run  out  here  fur  a  Utile  trip.  At  present  my  memory  is 
full  of  tho  long  nights  and  of  the  early  mornings,  and  of  tho  immeasurable 
seas  that  wo  were  always  leaving  behind,  so  that  now  I  feel  as  if  England 
Trero  away  in  some  other  planet  altogether,  that  I  should  never  return  to. 
It  seems  years  since  I  left  you  at  Launceston  Station  ;  when  I  look  back 

E to  it  I  look  through  long  days  and  nights  of  water,  and  nothing  but 
pater,  and  it  seems  as  if  it  must  be  years  and  years  before  I  could  see  an 
English  harbour  again,  all  masts,  and  smoke,  and  hurry,  with  posters  up 
on  the  walls,  and  cabs  in  tho  streets,  and  somewhere  or  other  a  railway- 
ptation  where  you  know  you  can  take  your  ticket  for  Cornwall,  and  get 
into  your  old  ways  again.  But  I  am  not  going  to  give  way  to  home- 
sickness ;  indeed,  my  dear  Wenna,  you  need  not  fear  that,  for,  from  all  I 
can  make  out,  I  shall  have  plenty  to  look  after,  and  quite  enough  to  keep 
mo  from  mooning  and  dreaming.  Of  course  I  cannot  tell  you  yet  how 
things  are  likely  to  turn  out,  but  tho  people  I  have  seen  this  momiog  aro 
hopeful,  and  I  am  inclined  to  be  hopeful  myself,  perhaps  because  the 
voyage  has  agreed  with  me  very  well,  and  has  wonderfully  improved  my 
spirits.  So  I  mean  to  sot  to  work  in  good  earnest,  with  the  assurance 
that  yon  are  not  indifTerent  to  the  results  of  it ;  and  then,  some  da}',  when 
we  are  both  enjoying  these,  you  won't  bo  sorry  that  I  went  away  from 
you  for  a  time.  Already  I  have  been  speculating  on  all  that  we  might  do 
if  this  venture  turns  out  well,  for  of  course  there  is  no  necessity  why  yoa 
should  bo  mewed  up  in  Eglosilyan  all  your  Ufe,  instead  of  feeUng  the 
enjoyment  of  change  of  scene  and  of  interests.  These  are  castles  in  the 
air,  yon  will  say,  but  they  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  when  you  are  in 
buoyant  health  and  spirits ;  and  I  hope,  if  I  return  to  England  in  the 
same  mood,  you  will  become  infected  with  my  confidence,  and  add  some 
gaiety  to  tho  cjuict  serenity  of  your  life." 

Wenna  rather  hurried  over  this  passage  ;  the  notion  that  she  might 
be  enabled  to  play  the  part  of  a  fine  lady  by  means  of  the  money  which 
Harry  Trelyon  had  lent  to  her  betrothed  was  not  grateful  to  her. 

"I  wish,"  the  letter  continued,  "  that  you  had  been  looking lefls grave 
when  you  had  your  portrait  token.  Many  a  time,  on  the  voyage  out,  I 
used  to  fix  my  eyes  on  your  portrait,  and  try  to  imagine  I  was  looking  at  it 
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in  mj  own  room  al  Lome,  and  thai  you  were  lialf  a  mile  or  so  aw»j  bom 
me,  down  at  the  inn  in  tho  valley.  But  these  efforts  were  not  sneoeafcl, 
I  mnst  own ;  for  there  was  not  much  of  the  quiet  of  Eglonljan  anraad 
you  when  the  men  were  tramping  on  the  deck  overhead  and  tLe  wtiv 
hissing  outside,  and  the  engines  throbbing.  And  wbon  I  used  to  Ukt  oat 
your  photograph  on  deck,  in  some  qniet  comer,  I  nsod  to  say  to  mjMii 
<  Kow  I  shall  see  Wenna  just  as  she  is  to-day,  and  I  shall  know  she  hat 
gone  in  to  have  a  chat  with  tho  miller's  children,  or  abe  is  reading  ont  ■( 
the  edge  of  Black  CliiT;  or  she  is  contentedly  sewing  in  bor  little  parlour.' 
Well,  to  tell  you  tho  truth,  Wenna,  I  got  vexed  with  yonr  pbotogrikph ;  I 
never  did  think  it  was  very  good — now  I  consider  it  bad-  Why,  I  Ihiok 
of  you  as  I  have  seen  you  running  about  the  cliffs  with  'v^ -»-— ■  nr  romp- 
ing with  small  children  at  home,  and  I  see  your  face  all  i.  .  vogirfar, 
and  your  tongue  just  a  little  too  ready  to  say  saucy  thiuga  vtluu)  u  oU 
fogy  like  myself  would  have  liked  you  to  take  care  ;  but  here  it  is  olvayi 
the  same  face — sad,  serious,  and  preoccupied.  What  were  yon  ♦tti'*^'"f 
of  when  it  was  taken  ?  I  suppose  some  of  yoar  proUges  is  the  yillajp 
had  got  into  mischief." 

"  Wenna,  ore  you  here  ?  "  said  her  father,  opening  tb«  door  of  bv 
room.  "  Why  didn't  Mabyn  tell  me  ?  And  a  nice  thing  yoo'ni  ki  w  b 
for,  by  getting  young  Annot  to  start  that  business  of  goiog  to  DtfTMpOli 
lie's  gone  to  Tregear  now." 

"  I  know,"  Wenna  said,  calmly. 

"  You  know  ?  And  don't  you  know  what  an  incotiveDi«aM  it  will  b* 
to  US  ;  for  of  course  your  mother  can't  look  after  these  thing*,  vai.  alxll 
expect  mo  to  go  and  buy  poultry  and  eggs  for  her." 

"  Oh  no,"  Wenna  said,  "  all  that  is  arranged.  I  s«tUed  it  both  witk 
the  Annots  and  the  Tregear  folks  six  weeks  ago.  We  orA  to  have  wlat- 
ever  we  want  just  as  hitherto,  and  Haunabel  Annot  will  talu  the  r««t.'' 

"  I  want  yon  to  write  some  ktters."  said  Mr.  Bosewmnio,  diaap|Miatoi 
of  his  grumble. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Wenna ;  and  she  rose  and  followed  her  fclber. 

They  were  mot  in  ty  ^.^e  by  Mabyn. 

"  Where  are  yon  }.:  una  ?  " 

"  She  is  going  to  write  somo  letters  for  mo,"  said  iiefr  Catber,  tmpab'cst 
of  interference.     "  Get  out  of  the  way,  Mab." 

"  Have  yon  road  that  letter,  Wenna  ?  No,  70a  haven't.  Whj.&thHi 
don't  you  know  she's  got  a  lotter  from  TAx.  BMeorIa,  acd  yoa  havta't 
given  her  time  to  road  it  ?  She  moat  go  back  iastaotlr.  Your  Ulleni  na 
wait — or  I'll  writo  them.    Como  abng,  Wenaa." 

Wonna  langhed,  and  stood  111       '  '        ••      '  ■•  ,jj 

thought  better  of  what  he  wa?  ;         •  fc; 

hbruggcd  his  sboaldors  and  passed  on — 


"  Some  doy  or  oth«r,  r"-  '" 
Yonr  temper  is  getting  to  1' 
man  who  may  marry  you,  God  help  Lim  I ' 


U.-\.    T    .=V„I1   \^^ 


ir  ma; 
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Ma))jn  carried  her  sistor  back  in  triumph  to  her  own  room,  went  inside 
with  hor,  locked  the  door,  and  sat  down  by  the  window. 

"I  shall  wait  until  you  bavo  finished,"  she  said;  and  Wenna,  who 
was  a  little  surprised  that  Mabyn  should  have  been  so  anzioai  about  the 
reading  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  lioseorla,  took  out  the  document  again,  and 
opened  it,  and  continued  her  perusal. 

"  And  now,  Wonna,"  the  letter  ran,  "  I  must  finish  ;  for  there  are  two 
gentlemen  coming  to  call  on  me  directly.     Somehow  I  feel  as  I  felt  on 
Bending  you  the  first  letter  I  ever  sent  you — that  I  have  said  nothing  of 
■what  I  should  like  to  say.     You  might  think  me  anxious,  morbid,  unrea- 
sonable if  I  told  you  all  the  things  that  have  occupied  my  mind  of  late 
with  regard  to  you  ;  and  yet  sometimes  a  little  restlessness  creeps  in  that 
I  can't  quite  get  rid  of.     It  is  through  no  want  of  trust  in  you,  my  dear 
Wenna — I  know  your  sincerity  and  high  principle  too  well  for  that.     To 
put  the  matter  bluntly,  I  know  you  will  keep  faith  with  me ;  and  that 
when  I  get  back  to  England,  in  good  luck  or  in  ill  luck,  you  will  be  there 
to  meet  me,  and  ready  to  share  in  whatever  fate  fortune  may  have  brought 
us  both.     But  sometimes,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  begin  to  think  of  your 
isolated  position ;  and  of  the  possibility  of  your  having  doubts  which  you 
can't  express  to  anyone,  and  which  I,  being  so  far  awny  from  you,  cannot 
attempt  to  remove.     I  know  how  the  heart  may  be  troubled  in  absence — 
mistaking  its  own  sensations,  and  fancying  that  what  is  in  reality  a  longing 
to  see  some  one  is  the  beginning  of  some  vague  dissatisfaction  with  the 
relations  existing  between  yon.     Think  of  that,  dear  Wenna.     If  you  are 
troubled  or  doubtful,  put  it  down  to  the  fact  that  I  am  not  with  you  to 
give  yon  courage  acd  hope.     A  girl  is  indeed  to  be  pititid  at  such  a  time : 
she  hesitates  to  confess  to  herself  that  she  has  doubts  ;   and  she  ia 
ashamed  to  usk  counsel  from  her  relntivr s.     Happily,  however,  you  have 
multifarious  duties  which  will  in  great  measure  keep  you  from  brooding ; 
and  I  hope  yon  will  remember  your  promise  to  give  me  a  full,  true,  and 
particular  account  of  all  that  is  happening  in  Eglosilyan.    Yon  can't  tell 
how  interesting  the  merest  trifles  will  bo  to  me.     They  will  help  me  to 
make  pictures  of  you  and  all  yoiir  surroundings ;  and  already,  at  this 
great  distance,  I  seem  to  feel  the  need  of  some  such  spur  to  the  ima^a- 
tion.     As  I  say,  I  cannot  spponl  to  your  portrait — there  is  no  life  in  it ; 
but  there  ia  life  in  my  mental  porlruit  of  yon — life  and  happiness,  and 
even  the  sound  of  your  laughing.     Tell  mo  all  about  Mabyn,  who  1  think 
is  rather  jealous  of  mc,  of  your  mother  and  father,  and  Jennifer,  and 
cverj'body.     Have  you  any  people  staying  at  the  inn  yet ;  or  only  chance- 
comers.     Have  the  Trelyons  returned  ? — and  has  that  wild  schoolboy 
succeeded  yet  in  riding  his  horse  over  a  clilT?" 

And  so,  with  some  few  affectionate  phrases,  the  letter  ended. 
"  Well  ?  "  said  Mal'jn,  coming  back  from  the  window. 
"Y'es,  he  is  quite  well,"  Wenna  said,  with  her  eyes  grown  distant,  as 
tfaongb  she  were  looking  at  some  uf  the  scenes  he  had  been  describing. 
"I  did  not  ask  if  ho  vaa  well,"  Mabyn  said.     "  I  asked  what  you 
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IhongLt  of  tho  letter.     Does  he  say  anything  about  the  bam-wmg  niiia!. 
money  ?  " 

"  No,  ho  does  not." 

"  Very  well, then,"  Mabyn  said,  sharply.  "And  you  bV  ""  T- '- - 
for  not  telling  you.  Does  a  gentleman  tell  anybody  whet. 
No  ;  but  a  gentleman  might  have  told  yaa  that  be  bud  borrowed  uiccct 
from  a  friend  of  yours,  who  lent  it  because  of  you.  iiut  there's  notLit^; 
of  tLat  in  the  letter — of  course  not — only  nppcals  to  bigb  moral  prtiwipWf, 
I  suppose,  and  a  sort  of  going  down  on  his  knees  to  yon  lliat  voa  BUYb'I 
withdraw  from  a  bargain  be  swindled  you  into " 

"  Mabyn,  I  won't  hear  another  word  !  This  is  really  mnat  isfoicjBt. 
You  may  say  of  me  what  you  please ;  but  it  is  most  erael — it  ia  Bcel 
unworthy  of  yon,  Mabyn — to  say  such  things  of  anyono  who  twoM 
defend  himself.  And  1  won't  listen  to  them,  Mabjrn — let  Do  gay  llial 
once  and  for  all." 

*'  Very  well,  Wcnno,"  the  younger  sistor  said,  wilh  two  big  Ihbi 
rising  to  her  eyes,  as  she  rose  and  went  tu  the  door.  *'  Yoa  eaa  qaurd 
with  me  if  yon  please — but  I've  told  you  the  truth — and  there's  thoM 
who  love  you  too  well  to  see  you  made  unhappy ;  bat  I  rappoM  I  mm  It 
say  nothing  more " 

And  she  went ;  and  Wenna  sat  down  by  the  window,  thinldsg,  with  a 
sigh,  that  it  seemed  her  fate  to  make  everybody  miserable.     She  sailh<n 
for  a  long  time  with  the  letter  in  her  bond  ;  and  sometime-s  she  loulu^  i> 
it ;  but  did  not  care  to  read  it  over  again.     The  knowledge  thst  bIm  hid 
it  was  something  of  a  relief;  she  would  use  it  as  a  tftlJOTrup  tu  lilipd 
doubts  and  cares  when  these  came  into  her  mind ;  bnt  »be  wottU  wut 
imtil  tho  necessity  arose.     She  bod  one  long  and  :>:  Itve  laUerto 

which  she  in  secret  resorted  whenever  she  wislied  i.-  ......   vuc  Haoraaet 

that  her  acceptance  of  ^Ir.  Koscorla  had  been  a  ri^cbt  thtng  to  do ;  ban 
was  a  letter  which  would  exorcise  itll  anxion.^'  i  m»ta  the  ditan 

which  might  creep  in  npon  her  during  the  >".:  'on  of  tbe  nigkL 

8be  would  put  them  both  carefully  into  her  drawer,  tna  u  Am  pat  »  lA 
of  camphor  there  to  keep  away  moths. 

Bo  she  rose,  with  saddened  eyes  and  yot  with  fomethiDg  of  s  Ugbitt 
heart ;  and  in  passing  by  the  side-tnble  she  Bt4ippoi] — ^{Mirhapa  bf  rMuA' 
vertence — to  look  at  the  basket  of  primroses  which  H"'"-  'f-  i"-  t-^i 
sent  her.     She  seemed  surprised.     Apparently  miniu.  \<m 

looked  around  and  on  Uie  floor,  to  set?  ll  " 

she  said  to  hcrjelf,  "  I  EuppoRO  Mabyn  hn 
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